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IX 


A® Account of tile Company* Annual ^ " Bii 
London, from J8I4-l£to 1 fa "‘“ l ' 

nnd converting the Gross Amoimtiufca Sterling 
drawn from Calcium t>» London m .ga&fa Vbftr.i 
Charges, with a Statement of tUcNet Profito* Lo*** 

Yeas as a Remittance to EugkMtA ^ ' 1 * ' * 


and Imported iptfa' 
thereon, 
l$H« were 
ctirnr all 

in eafch 


Ujtovkkd itf'l 

‘ Strifytog apBSewrf«»^ 

Aes whtefi 

fat London 

if i|r RuW> trailed i«i $fafc . „ . 

( Stpjwtf' Report, Ocufe^ )83j£ A0$<) 
An Account of the Quantity of all Raw Silk suppBdd by thC)A0f1$ >h Bethnal, end fcotd 1 India and in 
England, stating theYstfue thereof in each Year, from l80fl4b |<s4$3(IdR* "0** 

■; (C<uem<nw^tcitort # October 1831, A#*,) 

An Amount shewing fn Dotatt ell the Items and the Amount of needs forming the Invoice Price of the 
Company’s lirve^j^® nt of Bengal Raw SUk, 1HIM4 to 1 h£2<4M), 

c o * * ; (Cofflghwipi* Repots October 1&&I, Appx-) 


fnher and Valuation of Silk Fitatiuo* dr ? P$ 

^Valuation j distinguishing the Name of ea<$t, fco v 
* { Conort o r\|f J^or L October 1831, Appx ) 

^>f the Remittance# in Merchandise from India made In each Year from 1814-15 to 1B5M0, with 



J<of the J&tm-liittia Company >« 
FNtfth the Value of the name. 


IVoic 

rVj 

A^'Accon^t oN 
!814wlf*\oU 
the Chajqgrw^ 

Exchange at which ^ 



si incurred upon them, and the Suru# ttmv have i*ttW% trwHaed at tho 
^ . .* . , ‘< Lords* Paper, 18341, No 37 ) 

afity of Jn 4%0 purchased by the Ehtsulmlia Company in Demrid in <*a<h Year from 
fcitlfc it# Cost Price m Rupee* ; spiM-djing tho Hate per Foeiory Mwiml, together with 
*$P|jOfa* g»d converting the Gross Amount into Sterling, at the Mertunfcik* Hines of 
from Calcutta on Loudon in each Vent?; dlso mi Account of the Sain 
Proceed a <>f Indigo an LfaiWrli, deducting all Charges, with « Statement of the Net Profit or Loss, and the 
Hate per Rupee reoU&ad Id Sterling in usCh Year a# a Remittance to England, * 

* (Common** Report, October 183), Appft«jf , 

Statement <>t the Quantity and Co*t in London of VYhito fd*t Cloth (Red) Exported to India in 181344^ 
and to be Exported in IB2H 21* by the Bust- India Company . . {Coiaxnon.V Paper, Hisflh No. £8J)») 

Statement of the Prices of llnti&h Cnlhoc*, Ac. in October 1813 ami 1808 (Commons* Paper Wtb) 

^\,An Account of the Trade be ‘ween the Eastern Island* and India, from J S 14-1 5 U> 180(^7, ' , J 

$ ^ ****** 

At! Account of the Trade ben cen the Ka stern Islands and Indi«^IB|7-jSMMWf : 'JBSflMW, ’ 

(Lords’ Paper, 1 KM % Nonfood CAikknma 9 Paptsr, 1831, N r <>. 211,) 
Ditto . . . ditto, 1 8011.30 and 3 830-31 - . , (Lords’ PttfW, 1*0? > No* 37 ) 

An Account of the Quumiiy of R^gWcrcd Tonnage employ! by the K 4 mlisTrl otnpun^ |n ituak: TrsA» to 
our Indian Posswionr, from ) wikMO to 38^7 ** <* > * (Cdudn^s* Pafiyr; 1 b&B* No. $&&>) 

Ditto • - - ditto, I MS- m to J 830-31 y" . , ** Paper, 1^1, NV, 87.) 

Accounts of the Quantitv nnd Value of Cargoe s Exported by Auiencan Ship# from British trglis, to 

184K-27 •• • • - . - - * (CotpmonC Paper, ISS^, No. ^85.) 

Ditto .. • ditto, 18^7 and 1808-^*, 

(Lortls’ Pnpyr, 1831, No* 40 j Cornrnoo#' Minnie* of Evidence, 1H311U3I J 
An Account of the Quantity of American Tonnage which bm cleared out from the different Ports of Betti*#" 
India, from jHKVUi td 1823.87 .. * - ♦, (Co morons^ Paper, 185W,, 3 ^jk Wfh) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 38x^7.08 mul ISS8-0D, 

(lairds’ Paper, 1831, No. 4B^ and Commons’ Mimitrs of Kvidence, 183B.3I .) 
An Account of the American I rnde to tl«e British 1K26 and 18^7 ( Kiu loipiCn in I^»trr from 

Mr. Lack, dated 12 December 1 r , f/ » 4 « .. .. , (Common^ Papir, Ih0», No 28S.) 

Selections from Copiet of Corrimumj^|olDa re*pecting tl»e Coal Mines of India received at the House 

from the dlfj'erunt Preshlenetes . . . (Coirnmn.*’ Report, October 1831, App*,) 

Copies or Extracts of all l>espatehes sent to India by the Court of Directory dnre the fuming of the Act 53 
Gen. ni^c, 155, os-t otl>e Interference of the Agenda of tbt/ ommny with Pitvatc* Trbfhr* in reaped of any 
Article of which both arc Purchasers - . . . {Cgpwaiom*’ Repot t, Oc:>>bcr lK3l^Afg;x*) 

Copies or Extracts of all Despatches sent to India by the Court of Directors t>uju:e tine pacing of the Act 53 
Oee. IIS., tu 155, rcladog to the Reduction of the Ct»aton»t» and Inland )>ot<c« in Judh*, and the Ikot^etffoga 
, hts4 thereupon . * - , . . * (Cowmom* Report, Oc t«>bor I83L Appx ) 

of Corre«fK>ndtMice > dated in 1828 and 1800, reiafmc Ut (hFCuItw Rtiori of C<«tf^n and Toliacco In 
lie Bast Indies . - { hords* Report, 1830, Apyt. ; I^ordR* Paper, JK30, N<* r#7: and Commons* 

Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx ) 
^or00pwut6stcc and Paper# relating to the Character end Qt ,dities ol Cotton Wunl, 4 

r (C onir'ons* Minuter of Evidence, 1830.31, Ac.) 
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LIST PAPERS. 


Extract Latter* in the Revenue Department, dated m 1824 and 1826, and Copy Minute of Mr. Trover, and 
Resolution of Government of Bengal, respecting the Cultivation of Coffee in India, 

(Lords* Report, 1830, Appx See ; and Lord#* Paper, 1830, No 56.) 


Ill —TRADE OF CHINA, EXCLUSIVELY— THE HEAD OP “ TEA TRADE” EXCEPTED. 


Jflko 

Ditto 


An Account of the Annual Value of the Trade between the Subject# of Great Italian and China, 1814-15 to 
1827-28 •• -* -• •• ** -- (Commons’ Puper, 1829, No, 285 ) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1827-28 to 1H20-30, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1831, No* 38; and Commons’ Paj>er, 1831, No. 211.) 

Ditto . - •- ditto, 1830-31 .. . . . . (Lords' Paper, 1832, No, 37 ) 

Accounts of all Imports and Exports between Great Britain and (‘lima, from lsll to 1828, apecHyang 
tin* Quantity and Value of the pi im ipal •Arm !<■•<> , and d»s f monishing the 3 rade of tile Ea l-Iudm 
Company fiotn the Pri\iUge i’ludc, (Luids* Report, 1 s.'u), \ppx. and Lords' Paper, J830, N^. M4.J 

.. ditto, 1K20 .. .. .. (Lord** Paper, 183) No. 38 ) 

ditto, 1830-31 . ■ .. Paper, 1 83^ No 37 ) 

A Return oT the Trade with Chum carried on h\ the East- India Company, mid bv Private Ships under tin 
BritiHli Flag, lor the Fifteen ^ ears ending with distinguishing the piinupal Armies, and the 

Tonnage employ cd •- * (Lord* 5 Report, lsdO, App\ ) 

Ditto * *• ditto, 1828-23 to 18&0-31 .. ditto, 

(lands’ Pnpet, 1831, No. 3d; Ditto, 183*, No 55 ) 

A Return of the V«||ft^r the Foreign Export and Import Tiade ol the Port of Canton, from 1813-11 to 
1830-31; di!rtingUtfflP$l tbe Trade tinned on by each of the (idle lent Nations from that under the British 
Flint; and uko the T^dn earned on l»y the Com pauy Irom that uurml on by Pn\ato India Slnp.s, with 
the ToniMijg# $tm*U>y©df Nation in each 1 eat tot the same period, 

Jv. (Lords* Papers, No. 124 ot 1S30, No 3(# oi lwdl, and 5.* ot Js,';j, and abo Report of l8,>0, 
‘ A r»>^ and Common^’ Report, Octobci 1831, Appv ) 

gut of the Quantity rmd Value M all Munuiuctuies, exchiuxe i t Woollens, Exported by the Eafct- 
iJompnny and their O Hirers to ( him, in the Nineteen Veins ending 30 April 1823, 

Commons’ Papt r, 1 K 20, No 

ditto, in 1 820-30, 

t Lords* Paper, Is. 11, No. 3s ; and Commons' Paper, 1X.1, No. 10S.) 
.. ditto, 18.10-31 .. . .. (Louis’ Pnptr, 1832, No. 37*) 

Coconut of the Itnoice Value of the East India Company's Trade between China and England, from 
.4-15 to 1827-28 i. . .. . - - (Commons' Paper, 1823, No. 285 ) 

ditto, 182S-2B and 1820-30, 

(Lord** 1 Paper, 1831, No. 38 ; and Common#’ Paper, 1831, No. 1 0s y 
Ditto •* •- ditto, 1830-3 J .. .. .. (Lor Paper, 1832, No 37 ) 

Jh 'A ccount of the Quantity of British Manultirtures annually Imported by the Eust-Imlhi Com puny into the 
^PPort of Canton, from 1803-10 to 1827-28; speedy mg particularly &gtojjmtuic* of Woollens and Cottons 
' mtpoitcd • • ^JCommous’ Paper, 1820, No. 285.) 

Ditto ... - - ditto, 1823 29 md 1829-30, 

.. .. .. (Lords’ Taper, 1831, No. 3S| and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No. 108) 

Ditto . . .« ditto, 1830-31 * * • *• ^Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37.) 

Statement of the Quantity and Cost in Loudon of Woollen* Exported to China in 1813-14, and to be 
Exported pi 18J$8*i8& •- •• . • - .. \Conimon«’ Paper, 1829* No. 285 ) 

An Aiecunt of the Quantity of Woolto Exported by the Eaft-Jndi* Company to China, from 1810 to 
l82«» .. -- * -- • •• •• (Commons* Paper, 1829, No. 285.) 

Ditto -- -- ditto, **29-30, ^ 

k tord#* Pspcr, IS31, No. 38; and Commons’ Paper, 1831, No 168.) 
Ditto - -- diuo, 18.10 31 . .. .. (Lords* Paper, 1832, No 37) 
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Xl 


An Account of Goods Exported l»v the Court of Directors from England to Canton, from I8&2-2 3 to 
1828*29, ami a Statement of the Gaiu or Lora on tfaoSWies of the Company’* Exports in each Vear 
J ( Lord** fttport, I8#8, Appx,; and Cords’ Paper, 1820, No. 141 ) 

Ditto , .. ditto, 1829 30 -- -* ** ( Cords’ Paper, 1831, No. 38.) 

Ditto * * *. ditto, 1830-31 .. . . , * (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37 ) 

An Account of Long E1U. Broad Cloth, ami Camlets, demanded from ami Exported to China, from 
1811-12 to 1829-30 .. .* . .. .. (Lords* Paper, I HSU, No. 98.) 


Art Account of Lead and Tin, ditto - - ditto, from 1811*12 to 18*29210, (Lords’ Paper, 1830, No 08.) 

An Account of Sundry Articles of BntWh Manufacture und Produce which have been Exported to China 
upon Experiment, not having boon deni und cd hv Indent, tiom 1^11 tv> 1829, 

(Lords’ Paper, 1830, No. 1)8.) 

An Account showing the Amount oi the Cargoes (an 1 i>f what consigned from the Factory at 

Canton to Euglaud, likewise the Amount of all Pavmrnti for which England i.s debited, from 1822-23 
to 1828 29 .. •• (LukL* Pupci, 1830, No. 139; and Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx.) 

Ditto .* ditto, 1889 30 *■ .. .. (lords’ Paper, 1 S3], No. 38.) 

Ditto *. .. ditto, 1830-31 .. .. * .. (Lordi,’ Paper, 1832, No 37.) 

An Act »unt of the Prime Cost and Quantity of Raw Silk Exported from Canton by the KuutJtaft* 1 
Cornu uk , iron* 1^09-1 0 1827-28 .. . . (Commons* Papers, 1829, No, 

Ditto * • - ditto, 1828 29 and 1829 30, 

(Lords* Paper, 183 1, No 38; and Commons** Paper, 1831, No. 108 ) 

Ditto .. .. ditto, 1830 31 .. .. (Lords’ Paper, 1832, No. 37.) 

An Account of the Regi-tercd Tonnage employed by the Ettfit- India Company tn their Trade to Chinn, 
from lftU9*ll) to 1827-28 • • .. .. (CummoftK* Paper, 1 8 *0, No 285.) 


Ditto .. .. ditto, 1828-29 tn 1830-31 ’ (ton 

An Account of the Quantify of Erjintcred Toiituige belonging to the E»»t-Jn<| 
annually from Canton for England, i w IPfo 1828 (Coming 

Ditto .. HsKl to 1WJ1 . .. ... 

An Axumit ol all Sunn, paiil (or l>ri Detnevra^c, &<• on S!hj>h cwj>loyetf$f® 

in the China Ti uile, from lh\iH (LordV if epon, IKK), Afipx. , ami 13qp 


'%wm 


difto, ) 820 and 1830 


(Lord**. Paper, 


87.) 

ta Company 

WL\No. 07) 
7 ) 


An Account of the Rale of Freight per Ton paid *by the East India Company from China wMlH 
of the whole Tonnage, from 1824 to 1829, <1 

(Lord -2 Report, 1839, Appx , lords’ Patier, 1830, No. 43 ; atrfC^ 

Report. China Trade, tsSfli 


Report, China Trade, 

Ihtto -* ditto, from 1824 to 1830 . ♦ (Lord** Paper, 183#, 

Ditto, whu.li will probably be paid on dittA, of the Years* 1830 m 1834, ^ * * 

(CoidtnouA* Report? China Trude, 183Q r 

An Account of the Charges imposed by tin Chinese Government on sJnpfc in the Company’s (Service 
entering the Port of Canton, from 1814-15 to 1827-28 ♦ * (Coininoiih* Paper, 1829, Nov 285^. 


An Account of the Charges incurred by the Emit- India Company oujduir Shipping at Canton, including 
the Measurement of Ships, &c. from 1822-23 to 1828*29, - 

(Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx. ; ami Lords’ Paper, 1830, No*9L) 
Ditto .. * * ditto, ISttW# and 1 830-31 . . (Lords’ Paper 1 832, No.™) 

Statement of the Manner ip whicR^fce freight and Charge* on Shi;s proceeding to China via Bengol, Madras, 
and Bombay are apportioned o^jpf(]|uui4r4 and Homeward Voyages, 

Kepor^ China Trade* 1830, Appx,, 

An Account of the Losses Sustained by the East-Indin Company ^ln the China Tiad« , from 1822-23 to 
1828 29, by Peril* of the Sea, Ac., (Lord*’ Refort, 1 830, App*. ; and Lords’ pa pt r, 1830, No. 142.J 
Ditto .. .. ditto, 1829-30 • - ^ -* (Lordijj* Paper, 1 831, No. 38,) 

Ditto .. ditto, >830-31 ■** * 4 .. (LorJrJ’apcr, 1832, No. *3/0 


^Statement of the Company’s Est«dth*hment of Supra* argoefr, at Camqp, specifying the Rank of 
* each, their respective Salaries, and a U other Charge* of the Establishment; hkcwnu- the Commission paid 
to carb on the European or China Soles of Goods, from 1 h 22-23 to 1828*29, 

(lords’ Report, 1830, Appx j Commons’ Report, China Trade, 1830, Appx ^ 
zi. b 2 
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A Statement of the Company's E^tahhahment of Suprarargoca, &c at Canton, v *J>ccifying the Rank 6 f 
cadi, tlicir respective Salaries, ami all other Charges of the Establishment ; likewise the Commission paid 
to each oujthe European oi China S *!■*•» of GooiL, from to (Lord&’ Paper, IHdO, No. 45.) 

Ditto * ditto, i ^ JD-.50, 

* (Isolds' Paper, 1833, No ,H (statement •> 11 and id), ond Commons* Mhmtc- 

* . rd KvkUmu, lhHO-31 ) 

Ditto » .. - ditto, 1H30-&1, . /Lords* Paper, 3s3J, No. 37 * Stall meats No*,. 41 »nd C> ) 

\n Account showing nil ntlit r Charges, us well in China a-* m England, incurred liv the El '’-India Company 
m their Tru h with Chin i, includin' hiright, and stating the \ *tnal VntmiMt in r idi Veai , from 
lS5£3-24 to lrtjrt J!J, (holds' Repot t, JH30, Appx , and Commons' Repent, CIii.m 'L hi«U App\ 

Ditto ditto, 1 L30, 

(Lords' Paper, 1 m 3I, No. 38 ; and ( ’ominous’ Mmire^ of Evidence, I830-3L) 

Ditto . .. ditto, J 830-3 1 . (J.otds Pap«. r, 1 NC, No Sj ) 

An Aciount of the wlnal Cost of nil the CompuuCs H nhhii"s iu ( Inna up fo tIm latest D ife , also a 
Sfntcmi nf of tin, Sums expended m Repiuts, Rial, 'lasts, or u»hei\vi»e, from I'sJJ-Jd to IhJS-JO. 

(Lord-’ Paper, 183th No 1-43 } 

Ditto diLto, 18.20-30 - . (Lurch* Paper, 1WH, No. 38.) 

Ditio - ditto, 1830-31 (Lords’ Paper, IKE*, No 37 » 

An Aieount ol tlu Value of IntpuiC into and Expoils hum Canton hv the America. i , Imm 1^1 j.| r i t«> 
ISJ(>-J 7 • • iComniui' d INtjo i , IjvJJI, \ -Js~> 

Ditto .. ditto, 1 8 J7- » s and ls2'»-30, 

\L >. vh‘ P.&pei, IH.D, No 38, and Coininn i J Pape 1 , l ta 3l, \ ; '- 11 ./ 
Ditto . . » ditto, Jm J0-30 . < Loi J-> % Paper, KL*, No J 7 i 

An Account ol the Tirtde iioin the I mied states m Chum m Is'.Ni and 

« Commons’ Paper, IS JO, No. 

An Airoutilot the Export* flora Canton by the Americans, trended for American Consumption, t«r, m 
1815-30 to * Commons' Paptn\ 1823, No. Jon , 

I * ’ ^jp^ditto, 18'J7 find JS L JV;J9, 

Em* (Lords* Paper, 1-831, No 3^, ami ■»’ Pape*, 1^31, No tj]].. 

IhtWr fp ditto, 3SJ3-30 J.itu ' Pnj.ii, INC* No dj . 

An Account of mi Exports limn Canton b> the \kili u an-, mUmhd (or European Consumption, Imhi 
IHC»-I( i to J 8 ~G *’\?7 «l opinions’ r'lpei, 1 VJJ), \ < ) J 

DlUo .. . ditto, 1 8 2 7 --^ and l*" 2 s *- JO, 

(lands' Paper, 1833, No ,S, mid ( Miniums* Paper, 1831, \.> J 1 I , 
Ditto . ditto, t^JP-dd flu Id,' Pa| VI, Isdj, No \ 

istil(tt;n»ent ot the Numhci cl I'm m footed into China h\ tlu Anain a tom* Isdt-u io I^Jt; xf7. 

■ V C ouiiiu‘ 1 . ■»' Papei , IJ'J!*, No Js,.„ 

J>itto - ditto, l v '7 -’ s .mil • 

da-uh pHfVt, 1 m,s 1 t \k d's , and Cotripan 1 * Pa; ei J^d3,No J!I > 
1 >itt^ - ditto l^'t-dO Lo r d ’ Pajtr, IsdJ, No .7 1 

t v >uantih^ nnd Value ‘-f Mulish Manuhntiites imputed nil*) China b\ the AmtMic,in« from I'-dd-Jd to 
I SJi>7j7 mid ufso the Amount Imjoitedln tlu t Iiuliii or pun undtlnn ('tietrsin -mne Yi a* 

• . (C omnioiis* Papet , I’sjy, No „Sd 

Ditto ^ ditto. mid 8 

Jft CLrutls* to""-. 1 80 I , No dS , and C oi’Ui onf Paper, Ihdl, No lUS > 

Dm.. S y: K l.ord- I'.iper, lwH*’, No .!; 

A InMurn i>t the jttren 11 iindt* \\*\U Clin 11 icftinevl «>u In the Ann i loms ; d* s t ,r> ~ n| "bmi? the pr'r< if J 4 
V'liih .>t JNpoTriind Iruf.ujP^t id so tlie 'I onfiaite pn»| Kma t'-ein 1,^KC14 to ! 8 'J 7 Vh, 

^ (Lords* Pujn 1 . ‘i v d(>. No l Jl , and LojiIs* Rep«Mt y Apf N 1 

v Lords’ Pnper, 1831, No. 34i ; 

-MO . ^ Lords* Pajcr, 1N3?, No ho ' 

\n Ai . aunt slujj|vui ' the A^Offtnrt Ml .el Mills < *t I.\i li aiis drawn upon the 1 o> > * i^t f jrn'o!- b\ the 

uocittd Mci.i \ at tlu Rate uj 

oi Hie -u’d ill - uM'j in itu ie 

id. Vpt ' . ’« d I nrjc p. j ir , i 8 .;o Nt> i an 
I*., us* Pape 1 , I'n.IC No 08 - 
J ouIY lV v er IS. LA No N7 
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FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS. COMMERCIAL. 


\m 


A Ker urn of the Rate# of Exchange anti Sights at which the Select Committee at Canton have drawn Bills 
on the Court of Directors m England ; distinguishing the Rate at which the Canton Treasury was oprm d 
generally from the Rates at winch the Commanders ami Officers of the Company** Ship* were supplied 
*ftl» Bills* i ontorumhly to the C *hurter*part\ Agreements, from 1814-15 to with the Amount «>t 

the Bills in t.»' h Year - (Ctummms 1 Report, ('hum Tr«dr, iH^O, Appx ) 

Ditto ditto, J8 21 1-30 . iComnnuib* Minutes of Evidence* f 830 III A 

\ Return ni the Rates of Exchange and Sights at which the Select Committee at Canton have drawn Bill 1 * 
tie several Presndepcie* m India, and the Amount, in etuh Year from 1 81 4 '15 to ISaJH-tfi), ^ 

iCiumuona* Report* Chum Trade, 1830, AppxA 
D *ro ditto, 18‘Jtl 30 (CommonK* Minutes of Evidence, 1830*31 ' 

\ ii Account showing the Amount ul all Supplies horn Luchmd to the Factory at Canton, fiom 18«hJ-v3 to 
I 8-8 dO * - Lords' Rape*, Is3(t, No. 130; gnd Lords’ Report, 1830, Appx ) 

Ditto ditto, lH^.i-30 (Lord** Paper, 1831, No s2h ) 

P'llo ' • - ditto, RsdO-31 - (Lordh* Paper, 1883, No. 37 ) 


IV — I i:\ TR ADE, Ac 


\ j \cKMim i »f th<* Pumc Coj»t and Quuntitx of 'lei Exported from C3mt»n l>v the EnM-Indm Cmupnn\ 
hum 1 ■shp-in L> 1 SJ7* -8 . . (< Jonumms* Papei , 1830, No. 385.) 

R‘ti<> ditto, 18?8-£0 and ]8£L.ft», 

(Lords’ Paper, 1881, No 3s, mid Common Pnpri , J881, No IfJs } 

Onto . ditto, I <10*31 (Lord*’ Paper, 1833, No. 37. 1 

A. i \ mint of the Quantity ol 1 ea Exported hv lh» Kmrt-liidin Company horn Canton , sprufung ?h« 
-c** a! kind** wf 3 ca, and tin a 1 l rage I'mneCos* i»e« PtHpnJ, from 33 l* ) 838*30, 

.Lip Is' Report, 1880, App\. f LordiAJMMii 1*80, No ^4; and 
Cominoiud Report, d|^Hyjfr«id<$ |*jjfl^gcp|>x.) 

\l omi.' P.*,ier. )s3L No 3s, and < 'otumons* ) 

Du .t.' ditto, 1 1 (Lord*’ VV$r f 1 833, No* ^7 r 

A i Ao'onui id tin Quanuiv ( *nd s;di \moiint o{ '1 < n •old !>\ the Ihot-Indm ('omimny, from 1810-Vt to 
J^.'s. n * . ^Commons’ Paper, 1820, No 38a ) 

Jmio - . ditto, and l8?'*-80, 

<Loith* Pnji*, Is8i, No. 8S f umi t otnmon* * Papn, 1KI1, No. l«Kj 

D i i nitto, J *30-81 ( Lord* 1 Pupet, 1833, N'u. ?7 ) 

A "L’liifi of tlit Quantities and Pnci ** of tin M'vu*d Surt-'of lea sold b\ he La t India ( on j "lit, fioin 
lMi i;#t.. is** ”» .. \ ‘PajMrsof Kditinn 

Ditto * - ditto. 1838*30, (Lordii* Pa pdf +**8 1. \o 3s; and ( oininoro' Pnp<i, ls3J. No, 188.; 

Ditto d*t! j, ]*o0-81 •* - ' Lord-* Pa pci, No 37-) 
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Indigo. 


, THE cultivation of indigo has been very beneficial to the interests of the inhabitants of the 
district of Tirhoot. It is impossible to look at the district without bm struck with its high 
'State of cultivation and tlie quantity of forest land which has beep brought under the plough. 
This improved cultivation is the effect of die funds received 9 f($m the ittdigo planters, who 
have raised indigo on the ground which had been previously givftf up to com,; it has certainly 
contributed to the wealth of the country* The condition of thfe ryots whdBabouf for Euro- 

E ean indigo planters, is worse than that of other ryots* There is no deference observable 
etween them. The indigo cultivator^ fjdferather better off. There is not in the di*iricts 
where indigo is grown an increased cotisgBhon of British goods# The situation of the ryots 
has become worse since the great compeflK took place. The cultivation of indigo has con- 
siderably benefited the country 5 die zemSaars are becoming wealthy, and the ryots are im- 
proved in condition, and possess more comforts than where that * cultivation does not 
ajq&u The general conduct of indigo planters is very good. The iartrovement in the con- 
ditiomof the ryot depends touch on the conduct of the planter: the Matter is seldom guilty 
. /Of oppression, as it is vewibffipntrary to his interest ; though instances no doubt have occurred. 
a Europeans have not bemMpresaive superiors, Ryots under Europeans are more favourably 
situated thers. Tmvvillage* increase much m value. WJ"hc native^ are in a bctiei con- 

dition s«dhindigo is cultivated, and their land is better ratted. The*, possession <>f lands* ' 
legally W^mp^nsdile duupktnter to da more than he did ind ijjflj^ ly, and by ihe indinc t hold- f# 
ing they tftm much iwtimved* Before the indigo planters MB percussion lo hold lands in/ 
their own tiarttfts, thejruotained them by farming the diffaroK zemm$Uiri<*s 111 the nature uf *' 
their servants, whence arose various oppressions of the the nafius they 

compelled them to sow si larger portion of land, with indigo "than they would otherwise have 
bean inclined to do, and they took their best lan&b Large farms were frequently takr u u> the 
mUDPs of servants, at great risk of loss. A lease from a zemindar places a planter in the 
shoes ^f the zemindar; the planter pays reut to* the zemindar, and receives rent from the 

2 ots. The advantage of the lease is to keep othfcr Europeans off, and to induce ’the ryot, 
rough good will, to cultivate more land with the indigo. The lease gives uo pupir of di- 
ll. 4 K ^ recting 
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rooting the cultivation, but there is no difficulty in inducing the ryoUuto cultivate indigo. 
There is a great disposition 0 ti die part of the ryots to engage in it. orted that ryots 

have been forced to cultivate indigo, but it is not a general practicftj^ 3 paj|t ryot has by law 
a power to cultivate his land as fo pleases. The ryot has generally 5 !, right to cultivate the 
land as he likes, and the planter interferes with that right. The zeminefors would iteldom 
give a lease for more than three jfatfrs. A lease for twenty-one years would fee sufficient to 
enable the European speculator % derive the Ml benefit of the employment of his capital. 
Greater interest in the land than is gained by ma|4ng advances to the ryots, is often wanted. 
The power of holding lands is very essential to the cultivation of indigo. Indirectly, the de- 
fective administration of justice lias an effect upon the production, as has also the want of 
free permission to Europeans to settle and colonize. If feuropeans generally were enabled to 
hold leases, the production of indigo would not be muqji increased, as almost all n the lands 
fit for it arc now in cultivation It is not essential to the interests of the manufacturer that 
he should raise the articles which he manufactures ; if he could do it through the ryots, 
it would be unnecessary for him to raise the article, but often he cannot. A very small por- 
lion of the indigo grounds are cultivated by Europeans on lease ; the greater parts by ryots 
contracting to furnish the produce; fhe most profitable cultivation is through the ryots. 
The permission'’ to hold land would be an advantage, but tlie extension of the cultivation 
must depend oti the price ; a long tefm of years would not bo so good as a perpetuity. In 
almost all cases the planters make advances to the cultivators, who agree to deliver so much 
weed at certain prices ; the advance was two rupees a bega for cultivation, ami one lor seed 
and weeding. The better the ground is dressed, the better is the produce of the mdigo; it 
requires good culture, but no particular skill. The crop is very uncertain ; the native is 
put to great expense in cultivating it, and it often yields nothing ; then the planter who has 
made the advances may be very oppressive. The ryot has no other remedy against oppres- 
sion than an appcul to the courts, where he^hpfcveiy little chance of having his appeal heard. 
Oppression is pri n^gql ly exercised in the lower parts of Bengal, where a number of low 
Eu r o P°att|^ndJMBis4ms are settled. Theadvances made to the ryots induce them to cul- 
tivate muigo^ 7 VH|Ksre frequently lost. Europeans have a difficulty in enforcing their 
agreements ; theylita only do it by applying to the courts. The ryots frequently make* 
agreements with more than one planter, which loads to great, violence and oppression 5 in 
cutting the weed, to which both parties conceive themselves entitled, dreadful affrays occur. 
The disputes are often occasioned hr questions respecting boundaries, as the rivers throw up 
lands which two parties claim, and they enlist Europeans on their side by selling the disputed 
lands to Very few difficulties were experienced with the ryots ; in general they acted as 
conscientiously as most people in their situation would do ; as farmers in England would. 
There have been a few instances of their letting lands to more than one person. Mr. Harris 
bad no occasion to have recourse to a court of justice against either zemindars or ryots. It 
would not be practicable to carry on the cultivation of indigo under the present disabilities, 
if any other country were discovered producing it with greater natural advantages. The 
greater price of indigo in Tndia, as compared with that obtained in England, has arisen from 
the necessity of making remittances, and from the competition of the East- India Company. 
These have produced an over-supply hi Europe, which depresses the market. Europeans 
have been most successful in indigo ; the cuiality and quantity have been much improved ; 
that is, the manufacture has been improved, not the weed itself. The cultivation of indigo 
has unproved, which is attributable to a free application of European skill and capital, 
.uni to that only. The introduction of indigo at Titinivelly was asuccessiul speculation. 
The manufacture of indigo has greatly improved nithiri the lust twenty years. It is not so 
profitable a speculation as when Itfdigo was cheaper, owing to the great competition. Euto- 
peuns engaged in the cultivation of indigo have not found the speculation answer their expefc^ 
talion*. Upon the wholeit has been a profitable speculation to those engaged in it. Indigo 
\v«is an advantageous employment of capital and land; in its manufacture expensive establish- 
ments are required, b.rt not much machinery. The buildiugs form but a small part of the 
outla\ ; the principal expense is in the advances and the labour, the advances Deingfrom 
one- third to one-half of the Some natives have considerable factories, but the indigo 
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is not so good as t! manufactured by Buropoa®.;:.,. Hie «vbiu rs do oat4a|ftjgic in the 
manufacture so Europeans do, ktsf ? many 'il%«Qsaga.j the employ both European 

and Native asst ^ Tbo manufacture im them < 4i. f '“ ' ' ’ ' ‘ 
artfcleifrtb4 same waf as Europeans', ‘‘but 

tW.. i rrn.. XT^ - Wi., aL.?3 


They im umfacturG the 
BUtian, thoHfh with more 
tjton than to indigo. ‘Many 
dft^ jte to employing them, 
wo^hfi and tlie more confidence 



«at»re,labourers must be 

loylo ntjjt 


i always fully i 

there was placed in tlipfla the luor^flc^ 
strictly looked afterWKl kept to \ so much work as 

American slaves. There are from 500 to 1,000 Europeans f — '" 3 d as indigo manufacturers. 
Those who take lands for the cultivation tif indigo gent" ” .m them. In some cases 

die agedtain Calcutta have shares in the factories, but w^-wrlfib fafitqries am generally 
fished by capital not brought from England, but borrowed in, CliuOtfda^ at a high rate 
wrest, and belonging to natives and to tho agency homes, and some part of it being die 
sa^tags of the Company’s servants. The agency nouses have no security unless it be on tho 
bettings ; they make the planter insure his life. Tha factors may he considered as the ser- 
vants of the Calcutta agents. The indigo planters return home whenever they can. There 
are many respectable men among them, out not many men of capita). There is no instance 
known of a man with capital going out to India to establish an indigo plantation. 

Cotton. 

t * 

Indian cotton is usually at two- thirds the price of American of the same staple ; it is shorter 
stapled than the short -stapled American ; it has more, dirt, and there is mote waste in the 
manufacture juf it. It is generally used in making low feeds, or mhted wirh other wools to 
reduco the price, it is much more used abroad, It is inferior frdm the use of the native 
seed, and ftwits dirty state ; it is short in thme^aple, so as to i^tdradtaptdjar machinery, 
of coarser faulty, and extremely dirty; Suratcotton is fine 

Dacca muslin , which is not equalled in England, is made in Bengal, «B[ MWls ‘best Surat 
cotton is nearly as good in quality as Georgia, but it is forty percent/WOm ftt price, from 
the American being better grown and cleaner* Very dean India*! cotton would approach 
very nearly to the price of American ; it would fetch six-sevenths of that price* The loss 
in cleaning is about ten per cent, in weight, and the tfgpdnse is trifling. It wottld answer 
better to purchase the uncleaned cotton at 3d. per pound ' than the cleaned at 6d;;' Mnd sbm- 
ners prefer having the cleaning of it themselves. If imported fat its dirtiest state, M)woula be 
very difficult to clean it. Packing does not injure it. In England there is machinery for 
deaning cotton superior to the American. The effect of machinery is to hurt the cotton ; it 
il better cleaned by hand. American cotton has much improved of late years by the con- 
stant change of seed, and by the superior method of defining, on which the value much 
depends. The Indian seed has not been changed. In the last two years the Indian cdtton 
has been worse. There has b$en no improvement in Indian cotton • it is as good as it used 
to be, and some of it is better cleaned. It is very possible to improve the growth of cotton 
in India. By improved cultivation and selection of seed, Bombay cotton might be grown as 

f ood US Sea Island. The finer the cotton U the more wUfehris required in the cultivation. 

here s^puld be more attention in selecting seed, in gmwi^^ehd above all, in cleaning, pack- 
ing, and preparing for market. All the cotton is spun by Haim in India* More attention is paid 
by the natives to oO^ton than to indigo. The cultivation of jetton might be extended by a 
greater application bf capital. In cotton and other artielsg/mttefnpts to introduce an altera- 
tiouin the culture have hitherto failed, with the single e^d|piiOn of the cultivation of Hour- 
bo^eptton in Tinnevelly ; there, owing to favourable circumstances of soil and climate, a 
considerable extent of ground is cultivated with superior seedfrom the Isle of France * but the 
climate has opposed the extension of the cultivation of that article. No sanguiue hopes can 
be entertained of a large increase of the cultivation of cotton, for the laud is pre-occupied 
with other articles of export, and with the necessary food for a dense population ; besides, 
America has Such great natural advantages in the production of cotton ; but the experi- 
ment could not be fairly tried tfll there was the power of holding lands, and free egress, and 
* il/ 4 K 2 every 
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evfry thing belonging to an unrestricted commerce. Cotton cannot Ingrown by Europeans 
as indigo now i*, because it requires more machinery and permati • ^ ; teiiMing8, and the in- 
vestment offixed capital would fie greater. If jp long- Stapled cotti|pm^been cultivated in 
India ; no gpB or capital has been applied to tt, the natives do not require it for ftyeir burn 
manufactures, and it has not b$e$ wanted for exportation Long-stapled fine cotton^ only 
grown near the sea. Tbo only^fm to improve the cotton of India is to alio# a free admis- 
sion of European residents and dlpHMj cotton can bo produced without it. When 

skill and capital are invested the soil and India, machinery, and whatever may 

be requisite, will be applied naturally ; but the interference of Government with a view to 
the improvement of the cultivation is 6f no benefit whatever. The price of raw cotton in China 
has declined much of late years ; the quality of a portion of it was formerly of a superior 
description ; that now probably finds its way to Europe. The superior kinds were better 
cleaned, as they could afford the expense ; the inferior wore not so well cleaned. ^ 

Silk, 

Tun silkworm is principally confined to Bengal Proper, with the exception of the eastern 
distiicts. It will not flourish in the Upper Provinces. Silk is very little cultivated under 
I he Bombay presidency, the soil not being suited to the mulberry. The Company’s invest- 
ment for England is provided by the agency of their commercial residents ; and the silk is 
obtained by contract with the men who rear the cocoons, to whom considerable advances 
arc made. The cultivators are not a poor class of people. The Company have extensive 
manufactories, but under no other superintendence than that of their own residents ; and 
they do not carry the manufacture beypnd reeling. They have about twelve residencies. At 
one or two of them piece-goods are manufactured ; in the other factories the silk is only 
wound from the cocoons, and sent to Europe in a raw state. The piece-gop^s are made 
from Putney sil| $ that is, silk wound by ut their own houses. . Wtai of capital 

on the part of tb# natives prevents the m(#ease of the winding at their own hwses. They 
have not money to buy the machinery. Many natives employed in the silk trade have large 
capital. The mulberry-trees and the worms m general belong to different people. Some** 
times the growers are paid so much for the cocoons ; sometimes so much for the silk reeled 
from them. Thp manufacture of the finer silks, called kincobs, has much diminished. 
English silks are imported to a considerable extent. The sulk manufactures of Boorham- 
poor and ftlongapytun have much diminished. Great endeavours have been made by the 
Compapy^to improve the quality of their silk. They employed for many years a very in- 
telligent anan who was well acquainted with the manner in which silk is made in Italy, and 
who introduced Italian filatures into Bengal. The Italian worm is only reared at a few fac- 
tories ; it spins stronger silk than the Indian. There are four harvests of silk from the latter ; 
in November, January, March, and June, of which November and January are the principal ; 
from the |tft|kn there is only one. The produce of the Italian worm has fallen off in quality 
and quantity, Several European residents have factories of the same description, but not 
on so larger sqale as the Company’s. The prices which the Company give, command the 
market , they af^ so high, that no private merchant can purchase with a prospect of advan- 
tage. The Com|mny s silk fetches a higher price in London. Their agents make advances 
for the silk, and it i$T their duiy to see that it is not afterwards sold to others. The natives 
employed in the Company *a factories had certain privileges, now dope away with. They 
could not be summoned in ^ civij suit till after the silk harvost ; atfd they were more pro- 
tected from oppression. The Indian silk is not capable of much further improvement, as its 
great defect is want of stqple. the cultivation of silk may be improved. It might perhaps 
bo extended by a greater application of capital. The power of holding lands is \erv essjm- 
1 ial to the cultivation of silk by Europeans. There is no obstacle to the extension of the 
cultiv titi* min tilt regulations of Government, but sufficient encouragement is not held out 
to the people , >et tjie growth has been increasing. It does not require a considerable 
capital. Both silk aud indigo appear to be attended with very little expense. It would be 
an advantageous speculation fjf a British subject, possessing capital, to undertake the cul- 
tivation of *,jlk upon a large scale. Private individuals have not made the speculation 
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eaeiteia o the strict superintendence that is required. The Company’s < k, however, the best, 
for theirs are the ouly European filatures remaining. The only way tea improve the quality 
wohld be to open the trade to the free competition of individual reeling r The Company do 
odt indeed impose any restrictions at present ; but their transactions are so extensive that 
the .private trader has no cliance. Attempts have been made to establish European filatures, 
but wit! lout success. The Company do not go into the . open market ; they employ the silk 
reelcrs ; and they must make remittances ; so that they do not mind submitting occasionally 
to a loss which a private trader could not support. The reeling is much the same as it for- 
merly was . if more attention were paid, there would be better silk.' The Indian thread is 
not so firm as the Italian. The silkworm is removed from one country to another without 
difficulty ; but it soon partakes or the climate to which it is removed, and the fibre of the 
silk depends in some measure on the food. There is not so much difference iu the intrinsic 
quality of, the silk as in the mode of reeling jfcf The finer sorts otto more valuable for some 
kinds of goods, and the stronger for otjheii, " The general impression among the manufac- 
turers is, that if Indian silk were much improved, they still could not proceed without some 
Italian. They are now generally used togCth&r ; not to improve the quality, but to reduce 
*|he price. An attempt has been made to import the silk of Italy, for the purpose of reeling 
it in England, but the freight is very expensive, and the packing injures the cocoons. The 
import of a large quantity of Bengal silk at alow price, the consumption of which is con- 
fined to this country, is essential to the prosperity of the silk 1 trade, and the withdrawing of 
it would be very hazardous. Very little Indian raw silk is sold for exportation 1 China 
silk would be preferred. The Company have for some years given up the kjSportation 
of the latter, and the importation has increased. The Company do not send atiy Bilk from 
India to China. ” ' * ' 
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mate can make, tittia mfference. } . r 
duced. The China silk is as good as any in the work ^ . 
hiigh as the best Italian ; but it is uot applicable' to exactly the jf 
part of Indiapsilk is very inferior ; the quality has not T 4 
rentlv the' reason is from the trade being iu the hands ‘ of > 


Sugar is cultivated in various parts of the Deccan. There are few parts of India, 
possessing the meaus of irrigation, where sugar could not be cultivated. It Requires irriga- 
tion. The employment of British skill' aim, capital iu Us cultivation aright he productive 
of advantage. The native mode of manufacture is very simple. ’ Their machinery is in 
a very imperfect state at present^ and there is great roomjfor improvement ; no doubt the 
manufacture would be improved by the introduction of betj(§r machinery . Sugar is not more 
extensively cultivated because there is no demand for it ;"if itheire were an European demand 
it would be more e^ltivdted. If there was a probability of a ready sale for sugar, leases for 
ten, fifteen, or twejity years, might be granted to Europd^Afrjth advantage, always provided 

J it the Government had the same control over them astiow. No foreign machinery is used 
fhe preparation of sugar in Nagpore ; it is the same as has been used from time immemorial. 
The cultivation of sugar might be extended by a greater application of capital. No sauguiue 
expectation could be entertained of a large increase in the cultivation of sugar. Sugar is 
stronger case than cotton and tobacco for European skill, as it is more in the nature 
of a manufacture, and requires a greater degree of skill and capital. 7 ’he natives nre more 
likely to engage with advantage in «ugar or cotton than in indigo. The manufacture 

could 
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could be improved without ttye aid of machinery ; great improveawtot might take place 
Chaplin. through Europeans j some works are now copied on by Ek»rope(^S|,^j.The cultivation is 

Dutdop perfectly fiye; as is ’that of potion, and indig<& ' Thf d«cription|i|^»mirera is tile same 

ii i *4 ' aa that employed in other nlpdee of agriculturt?^ the cultivation is ifcxpenaiv*. Weft- Indian 

Robertson. machinery was introduced, apdltiWa* found that it did not extract ao much fromthe cane 

as the siipple machinery of tbrfwf&vea. The speculator was a considerableloser j his loss 
was noV attributable to the ratr$f duty ^^sk-India sugar in England, as he made it for 
Baber. the use of the Commissariatfttlhohk fhr th^nwwafactui® of rum. Two Europeans entered 

Hodgson. into speculations in Malabar ;bqt both abandbwfcd th# project. An attempt was made 

from 1706 to 1803 to introduce the culture of sugar Into Ganjam, but the result was 
unsatisfactory. ; *,<. 


Tobacco. 


Baber T he cultivation might be carried to any extent,, with due encouragement on the part 

Crawfurd of Government. Indian tobacco is not worth one-third of what American tobacco is. This 
may bo ascribed to the want of skill o/i the part of the grower ami preparer,, particularly of 
the preparer. There is very good tobacco in China and Burmah, where more care is taken 
with it. More attention should bo paid to tho selection of seed, the choice of soil, to 
weeding, to reaping the Crop, to its after-preparation, and to the packing. India could not 
come into competition with America, but the tobacco of the former might be extensively 
consumed in this country for particular, purposes, if European skill and capital were applied 
to it. 


Chaplin 

Hodgson. 

Crawfurd. 

Hodgson 
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Fortescue. 


Jenkins. 


Toouc 


Coffee, $c. 

The Bangalore (Mysore) coffeo is very good, though not so good as that of Mocha. The 
cultivation is spreading, The attempt to cultivate coffee in Bengal is a failure. • -The attempt 
to cultivate ciiinamon,;Uutmeg*, and coffeejjf. Arcot, failed. Cocoa plantatiohsjn Ganjam 
failed. 

Cardamums •? 

Abe exported from Malabar to England, and all parts of India. More attention would 
paid to the cultivation if the trade were freo, ami the land would become more valuable. 

Canals and Hoads. 

The effect of the renovation of the old canal (Munlan Shah), which ran along the line of 
the Jumna to Delhi, has been wonderful. As the water went gradually through the pro- 
vince, it fertilised it in an astonishing manner, and to a most incredible distance, right awl 
loft, even to the distance of five or six miles ; in wells which were completely filled up, ana 
thought useless, the water sprang up again. The canal is too narrow for navigation, and 
does not convey more water than is required for the purposes of irrigation. 

There arc very few roads in Nagpore; an attempt was made to form a road to extend to 
Calcutta, beef' it was found advisable to discontinue it. There is no communication by 
canals. In the dry season the communication is carried on by bullocks and carts ; during 
tho rains it is almost impossible, to carry os any communication. 

' China Trade. 

The Company’s servants ate remunerated by a commission of twoper cent, on the sale of 
all goods, except bullion, exported to China on account of the East-lndia Company, from 
England or India, and on du goods sent to London on the same account, and also on t$as 
sent for sale to Halifax or Quebec. Hie calculation is made in England. The two per ceM. 
is subject to deductions on aocouut of the salaries of tw o toa-iuspectors, two surgeons, and 
an interpreter ; an allowance to the commodore of the Indi&meu ; a retiring pension to a 
tea-inspector ; and the salaries of all the European servants connected with the factory. In 
addition to the tWo per cent.* th$ Company pay tho expenses of the table, and the rent of 
the factories, at Canton and Maeao, and the charges of removal from time to time ; three 

per 
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amount of commission paid by privatatradera it 


per cent. covers the whole expense. , 
free*, three to Mty parent.; g* rily teHer. "MM. 
fel i Asumt at great ; M§m 

private 0m in the ljp rfpTexl 
Amti^temwima gftan to agents .mChiiaWhrd'*!^' 
which'#' probablygiren to the supracatrgo. The 
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has such knowledge It is quite impossible to conduct the- 
smaller establishment than at present ; they are constantly er # 
buriaess, six or eight months ; and they have a good deal to , do at o 
ledgtof mere buying and selling might be acquired in two or three 1 ; 
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equally important considerations. Which require a study of several' 1 yetth, e#t. the know* 
ledge of the Chinese character, system , and habits. In this respect GUI ITactbry has decided 
advantages over aqy private agent. The usual mode adopted by the Company’s servants, is 
to contract for. teas in the spring, to be delivered in the autumn and winter. The contract 
price With regard to the bulk or teas docs not vary ; with regard to some of the green teas, 
and to souchong, it does, in order to obtain a supply more suited to the demand, and to 
compete successfully with the Americans. The contract price of grfcefriteas has been occa- 
sionally increased ; that of black teas was diminished in 1825. Thecautract prices had heeu 
the same for a long series of years. The Hong merchants contract for the teas with the Native 
dealers, and. make advances to them to the amount of two- thirds of the value of the tea, about 
six month! Grfbre the delivery. The usual interest of money at Cotton between the Hong 
merchant add, the merchant in the interior^J^irOm one) to onm-anda-balf per cent, per 
month. The Hong merchant generally givessswftiieen, seventeenanda-haif, and eighteen 
tales per cent, to the country merchant j his addUraMl expenses are reckoned at three talas * 
pet pecul ; and the Company pay for the pewuT tWenty-five, twonty.six, and twenty-eight 
tides. The Hong merchants iu general act ax' brokers ; but some of the principal send 
agents iftto die country, and buy teas on, their own account; in consideration of tab profits 
they derive from the brokerage, they fitake certain payments to die government. The 
teamen who sell to the Hong merchants bring the tea down to Clanton. Sometimes they 
am proprietors of. tpa, but in general only brokers. Avowedly the Hong are t|g|> princi- 
pals, but itna grant many instances they are no doubt merely agents. Tike Company some* 
times purchase teas not on contract*, to supply the defioktnees in the contracts, which, are 
Occasionally large among the junior and poorer merchants, the portion depending on tho 
season. The Hong supply the teas not contracted for,, as well as those fqr which costaac# 
are made. In the contracts, all teas that do uot come up to the Company’s standard, ore 
rejected. There has been no difficulty in obtaining the quantity desired of black teas, as 
they are placed almost entirely at the option of the Company ; out they Have jieen obliged 
occ asionall y to buy of inferior quality ; with regard to green teas, they enter into competition 
with the Americans, who sometimes give higher prices than the CeWptnyV servants deem 
it advisaMe .to give, and then the latter cannot obtain the Iras they 1 wish. The teas pur- 
chased in the open market havebeen, with regard to green, sometimes dearer than those 
purchased by contract ; but in general the same scale of price is maSfotained as with respect 
to the contract teas. > There is no difficulty in getting a epf^riesney of black tea, but there 

S never been so Rpicb gteen tea obtained as the inde^hfllpiiuired ; the black tea supply 
be increased. Thera has been a great defaldatibri in the quantity of green teas, and 
e has been a difficulty in obtaining the quantity which the contract required. When 
the quautity of green tea was not furnished on contract, it seldom happened that there was 
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any of the requisite quality to be found in the market. The teas bought in the market are 
sometimes, equally good, sometimes inferior. $o ^ ' tract tea$J^fer&r are sometimes 
taken to make up the investment Of youngJ^fOn the quafttity was not Always to 
be procimi| ; of the other qualities of te^i the price j§ot there 

was no a«|b§tocy in q ua^tity * ’ , Oroen tea is hot so abundant ai black, hut the Americans 
have no^gmid any diA&U/M^Mning as much as they wanted. The jpkport <$| green 
teas has considerably of green tea have advamedin price. The 

Americans buy the nigl)-price4 flteen teas, which seldom come to Bhgiai^i The Americans 
generally take green tea. ''‘TW v 'ompaisy ao, succe&d in obtaining as much as they wish 
of the better qualities of blaelt feas. The vanetie#of tea are supplied in England 

by the private trade of the oflfeJers of the Co&qi&ny’s ships. The Company supply but few 
varieties. The private traders supply finer teas than the Company. The staple Ups of the 
Company are certainty better, but those purchased by the ComnanyVoJfice|(| are fegby 
teas, which are beneath the notice of the Company. There would be no difficulty su^be 
Chinese furnishing it larger supply of tea to this country to the extent of many niillioiil of 
pounds. The , Company have frequently had considerable difficulty in getting ^the better 
Kinds of tea. TheV have been sometimes compelled, when they could not obtain* twK of 
a better sort, to make Up the quantity with tens of a lower quality than that ‘armed the con- 
tract quality ; but they nave always been exceedingly cautious and particular. Their invest- 
ment is, owing to the vigilance of their servants, of the same quality as it was, though the 
demand has increased of late years. The tea now imported is rather better than it u&ed to 
be, being more oareftilly prepared. The teas have deteriorated in quality, as the quantity 
has boon Increased. The Company have never introduced the coarser teas. Th> brokers 
have advised them against doing so. They have always given orders that the quality should 
be kept up, that no discredit tnay be brought on the article. As the dutjMorms so laigp 
a portion of the price, Any thing very inferiu^ia quality would not be brou^m^cre for Con- 
sumption. Tea is grown over a large par^OT China, but that which suits our us grown 

only in a few prdVhxc^a > the black in tnaii||^bSce of JFokicn, and the green in 'Mimfrfi Che- 
kiang, Kiang-nafi, m Kiang*si. It tha? the difference of culture 

tioti makes v the difference between bla^Jaid^green; but it is a disputed point. * Tea fa 
consumed throughout China. The mhfl§|^M^jn general drink black tea. The Jteaa^dta 
nearly a year old when they arrive in En^Ud/and they aie kept another y ear before they 
are sold. Green tea loses its flavour by keeping, but black tea will remain for two or three 
years without injury. Old teas are not so valuable as new tea* by more than five per cent* 
New tea# are decidedly better than old. The Chinese have a mode of refreshing the old so 
as to give them the bloom of new teas* T|f* Company purcl^^mg by cAm tract, obtain teas 
onss advantageous terms as individuals iitihfe open marke t j||gfeff hey have the chance of 

S *pcuring better teas. The Americans and the Company's sl^ ^^Hi cers in general deal with 
e outside merchants, but the goods bought of them mu#t||pH&rough the hands of the 
Hong# " It is understood that they do not obtain teas, on anjKl^e of years, on such good 
terms as tikg^Culnpaiiy do. Mr. Davidson, a private merchant, almost always deaitwitb the 
Hong, and not with" outsiders. Captain Alsager, a commander of one of tho"9Mii|ia 
Company’slmpi* always dealt with the Hong, and had no dHScuItv^ Those wh|i?;*fpmfef^a 
greater profit, dejit with the outside merchants, have had bftd tew^nd some trouble in o&* 
taining the money for their good#. The CqjW^any have the choice Or|he teas; most <j^fttmctly, 
those purchased by the Aaiefffcans are l^ribr, but at the 'sagft* tima^eaper ; it is presumed , 
that they find such more ^ofitablo. There have been ‘fl^ifrfcich the Americans 

have contracted for teas*. The Americans purchase on as goM'lirms Os the Company; they 
sometimes buy on contract, but rftdfe generally iu the opeif market; they buy both from j£ie 
Hong and from the outside merchant, but not from those who actually bring the tea 
Hhe Interior. 'Hie Americans obtain their teas at as low a price as the Company, but notso 
good ; neither do they se^k to do so. They probably find them not so suitable to their 
markets. Teas in the* open market may in small parcels be obtained as good as the Com- 
pany’s, but not iti large quantities. Much of the tea brought home by the officers of die 
Company’s ships has been ri jecttftTat the tea sales as bad ; it was probamy bought from the 

outside 
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outside merchants. The Company ’^Business has geaerailybeen divided among' all the Hong 
merc han ts : when th<£|>gorer or junior havecqbt been «ble to procure their tolas by 

thenHraves, ;t hair £mej&|ly been don#; agency of the senior merchants. ' Private 

merchants Have found % more profiuible W'deal with fwiotowrt Hongs, suppled by the 
Company. The tea merchanta are without capital /apd dgpeildcin the advances made to 
them oy the Hong merchanta. Large advances £m fud* b/twr private agency housea and 
by the Americans to the Hong mer chants, »?!' ' «&; ' 


At the Company Varies in London, the bought by hookers, to whom a commission 
of a-half per cent. pkid. The pri w at which the tea kset ttp k taken to be a remunerating 
price, covering the' cast of the tea in China, )Ond the expanse of .wigging it.horue. in moat 
cases the selling price is considerably in advance of the 3 upset price, which may he attributed 
to. die inadequacy «f the supply. The advance at die June salami 1^3P, above the cost at 
Canton in *828-29, was from 06 to 195 ,per cent. ^Occasionally tbgteas do not fetch the 
upset price ; when they are refused by the brokers it is because, in |K* opinion of the latter, 
they are not worth the money ; the brokers show thereby that they differ in opinion with the 
Company's officers at Canton, as to their estimadoh of the teas. The Company charge their 
ships* officers 90 per cent., ad valorem, on the teas sold for them: on silks, which on an 
average amount to threefold the value of the teas, they charge 1$, and on spices l{ per cent. 
It is supposed that they make this difference in order to prevent their servants from entering 
into competition with them in teas. It is a great inconvenience to the trade that few tea 
sales occur in the year - they ought to be more frequently held. The consumption of tea 
might be materially increased : that of coffee has increased since, 1824, 130 per cent. : blit 
that of tea not more than 26 per cent. The lowest and the finest qualities of teas might be 
the most increased. The reduction in the price of teas of late years is attributable to the 
increased qugdpty declared by tho Company fw sale, and to the increased consumption of 
coflec. 

the producer of goods imported from 
Is drawn on Bengal and on the Court 
to one-and-a-lialf or two millions of 
iten to the factory for their bills on India 
bnd of the general exports from India. 


V ’?J 




provided by the Company . in < 

Lou^tftfSRid India ; the deficiency is Supplied^ 

Of Uiir6ct(im ; the bills on Bengal amount 
’dollars. The funds provided in < liinaywfa 
and on London, are the proc eeds chiefly < 

The bills on England and India are drawn at'drS Mercantile rate of exchange, ,or at rather 
mss, in consequence of the greater seenrity of the Company's paper. Of late years the 
Factory have drawn as little as possible on London; and there k groat difficulty irvobtaining 
bills. The Company's biUtuee of great ifeeJaMkldOg remittances. - 

.iThe sales of British |iHl|brtures’ in Chinaiiire thus conducted by the Cothpany : their 
Servants send for the llmjs|«rcbants, and showing them the samples, allow them time to 
make their offers ; the*feow are then sold either to the Hong in shares, or to best 
bidder; the woollens are divided ; the cotton is always sold to the best bidder. In c&lcu- 
lakog’tllg.'yalue of the goods, the tale is considered worth Gs. Hd„ though its real value, at 
5^' Tjbf* ounce of. silver, is about 6#. Seventy-two tales are reckoned equal to 
” ^ KnwWed into talea at their intrinsic value. In general the cotton 

trade frofp India to , has been a capital trade for the.Company. Tne trade in British 

manufactures firpm J and ‘ been always attended witfeiosu. Whatever the price may 

be that, win be , it practice of the Factory to sell <J1 that are consigned to 

them. The price at ■ . ^ ive been sold in China has diminished, but not so much 

as the price, in London ; f£e consumption has, not increfM with tho diminution of price. 
Tfie Chinese merchants state that they have a difficulty in selling British manufactures, 
tfoollens are chie% used by the Chinese for furniture', end for the, dresses of shopkeepers, 
and the poorer classes. The woollens are sent all over China by" canals. They are sub- 
jected to a considerable transit duty, at the frontier of every province The export of 
British manufactures by the Company has not been so profitable as it u*ed to be, though 
the price in China has pot fallen at the ssuue rate as the pneu in Kurland , which is 
attributable to the resources possessed by the Chiuese in their owu silk and cotton ma- 
il. 4 L nufactories, 
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nufaetories, and Chink & much more iropoveri id as country than it was. The prices 
of their own commodities have not fallen. footton goods, thfafc nmpufacture a larger 
quantity thau foriherly. There are no wooll ‘ >ries in tmi there H^tnach 

lens demand for our woollens than there foi . ty was. Though mm prices of manufactures 
have fallen in England, they have ptpt produced an equivalent profit m China, as ropy have 
fallen there rather more in proportion Obtain Alsager never took Br^tisli manufactures 
to China except as a forlorn Woo^e^ have been imported from England almost 

entirely by the Americans ; they pave pot be^fi;irnported by the country trade from India. 
Camlets are much draper than they were, theyhave fallen from 1401. to 78*. : the fall is 
attributable to the use of yarn spun by machinery, instead of that spun by the hand, to 
the low price of wool, and to the diminution in the cost of dyeing; the quality is 5 per cent, 
better. The Company buy by tender; their orders have decreased. Since the price lias 
fallen, the importation of wooilenp into China has increased. The demand might reached 
any extent, if the priced did noC prevent it ; * if cheaper, they would be more geiv 
worn. The Company have attempted to sell cotton manufactures, but the sale has been 
Jess profitable than that of woollens, »The Chinese have a very good cotton manufacture of 
their own, in which the people, with the exception of the richer classes, are chiefly clothed ; 
it. wears better than»our&. They have no prejudice agaiust ours, but the Chinese govern- 
ment would probably protect their own manufacture, if our imports of cotton goods were 
carried to a great extent. Their cotton is spun by hand. The Chinese attend to durability ; 
they are very exact judges of quality. The nankeens of China have hitherto been thought 
superior, but the difficulty in competition is now overcome, and by-and-bye nankeens may 
be carried to China. Tne French now make nankeens Superior to the Chinese. Cotton 
manufactures to a certain extent have been imported into China from England by way of 
India ; and the import is rather increasing. Their cottons arc cheap and strong; at the 
present low prices we should perhaps competewith them in cost, but our mam^beture is not 
so strong as theim. They have no buying the British article ; but the duty 

on the raw materialls so little, an so cheap, that tlmy can manufacture very 

cheaply themselves. Hie country takeu a good deal of cotton manufacture to 

China, but it has found by no nwans a isaie. Qofctons have been rather omitted fro tt) 
the list of exports to China in the year 1 Mr. Magniac was never employed 06 sell in 
China woollens for British merchants, and very seldom cottons; but siuce his return to 
England, in 1827, his house has had considerable consignments both of cottons and cotton 
yarns. ,A new shipment of cottons lias been made with success. The Company haVo 
exported cotton twist, it is said, with advantage. The importation pf cotton yarn wiH 
probably increase. There are no new articles of export to China, but it is understood that 
trial is being made of cotton yam. The price of raw cotton in China has declined \cry much 
of fate years; the quality 0f a portion was formerly of a superior description, but that probaofy 
finds its way to Europe. The cultivation of cotton appears to have increased in China, 
judging from theeircnrmtauce of the price having fallen considerably. Some Norwich shawls 
Clave been sentto China, and the trade is rather increasing. The chief articles consigned for 
t»lo in Chixftitare cotton and opium, forming nine-tenths of the whole. The principal dealing 
isiu opium. It it not imported regularly; it is sent into the country from the shi£*; eveiy 
now and then there is a strong edict against the trade, but like other Chinese edicts, it is 
nearly powerless. It impofte* a little difficulty perhaps for the moment, and babbles the 
mandarins to extort money from the dealers. The opiutn business was originally transacted 
at Macao ; but tho charges of the Portuguese, and the difficulties thrown in the way by the 
mandurin* drove it partially to Whampoa, »apd finally and entirely to the place where it is 
now carried on. Turkey opium is almost entirely imported by w Americans. The opfoto 
is almost wholly paid for in China by bullion. The opium trade is riow so comfortelfly 
circumstanced that no change is required* 


Brown Tho American tea trade has been much Overdone. The Americans are not great con- 

Biites sumors of tea, they mostly use coffee ; six or seven millions of pounds is their average con- 
do sumption of tea. The loss Wui$J the Americans have experienced arises from persons en- 

gaging in trade on insufficient capital, smd being tempted by early gainst^ overtrade. The 

American 
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American trade Was atjrst profits bit; INr year* it he* been qpprofitable, 

and ps^f it is b^^i^Sgam io be giefity$$££, ; f||»<Mcila'd^w» tt> China bavfcm general 
sold w«l, and fo# a Inr mofit ; bi^^jWHi eajfwa h»f» h#ea pprqfMde, 31te imports 
from ffin, besides tea? were silks, tod bi& of akfchauge: tine silks were profit* 

able ;»fne trade in nankeens has 'great variety of pan- 

taloon stuffs made in England and odier'e$u©i|i*» ' ‘The *btonf$» tea used to be safe, but 
of late it has .been miaous > the loss has b<wSrlsiito' 1 25 A profit may have 

been made on the outvwrd voyage an BrH^ goods takeB^&dmthis country ; but the tea 
market has been owrirtloekea, and%e Units' in Eurijpe^hava dkUe» very low; the trade to 
Canada has been completely ml off; coffee it low bpririr^Snd «te Americans breakfast on 
' jpoffee. The Americans have Imported much China lift# silk iutod»* country, via America, 
' tod alsoMDc mntfaethmd goods ; sometimes the, trade ttiV^pir jrr^nhlii sometimes 
ratto The Americans have given up the purchase of any othevatoeM than tea ; they can 
be Better supplied* wi th silk frtim England than from China. It It ttotccrtam that the want 
of «' return cargo which could be disposed of in the English*’ market, %aa caused the linn- 
tatiojvof the ^rdbrican speculations in China; the unprofitableness of the returns has imposed 
a harder, to which no doubt their exclusion from the best markethas contributed. The 
Americans used to send to China only dollars ; they generally purchase with dollars ; they 
now send merchandise also,* almost entirely' British; they succeeded batter this year in 
rending such goods in China. A person has beon employed who had some knowledge of 
the caprice and taste of tl«j people, and his employment has been beneficial. The Americans 
send from England to China, British woollens, cottons, metals, and opium — Turkey opium, 
the trade in which has rather increased. These adventures have been upon tile whole pro- 
fitable, not giving large profits, but ft regular small profit It is presumed they have been 
profitable. ' The woollens are of the same. kind as those which rite Company send, with 
perhaps a fit# imperfections as "to colour, but, equally good in duality; they ure bought 
rather cheaper, and not sold for loss than They ‘are quite as good, end 

bought with as much care, aud nearly the gto »S p tof are taken- TWfareTpxjbably batter ; 
they are bought by contract, not by tender ; $||«tor is a bad wqyri The Company’s 
goods are subject to an inspection wbjcb eroaii# |«ay in tip payment for .them ; this does 
not happen With the private merchants, and theykre consequently able to make themselves 
gs desirable customers to the sellers as the Company are. The quantity of camlets rejected 
% the Company is very considerable; their Inspection is not always conducted with fairness 
and discrimination } those rejected by them hare been frequently sold to private merchants, 
and exported by them to advantage. The American .demand for camlets has been very much 
op the increase since 1821 ; the goods made for them are of the same kind as those qmde 
for the Company ; there is id fact little or no difference between them. Not quo- tenth of 
those bought by the private trade have been rejected by the Company. The best bargain 
that the manufacturer can make is made with the private merchant ; the latterjwvhaps 
obtains the goods cheaper than the Cofnpany do, but it is more advantageous to deal with 
him, as the Company’s pieces are subject to be returned, and to many deductions, amounting 
to from 5 to 7)r pot amt. ; by. that amount the price to the Company is increased. ' They 
cut off one of the marks from the goods which they reject ; this injures the piece very much, 
and reqtors it unsaleable, except at a great diminution of price. The Americans always 
have thegood* which they purfib**# inspected, the gootofpurcka*od by Mr. Brown were 
(hipped under the mark of his rpthripaj, and not under any imitation of the Company's , 
his own uiaric obtwhid at dfWU/ The American qp^dets are charged at the same 
price as the Company's ;4hey fire the same article, and wp^ingeniunsly packed and marked, 
s^pts to look like tlfo Cdjmpany’s ; if they gain anything by them, it must be owing to 
smuggling. The Aaaerfeans did not export to China rngnufactured goods previously to 
181S, as they were • before that period, toe dear; the exports were principally in specie. 
The export of cottons aud woollens has increased in quantity, but from the fall of prices 
the value does not appear so much increased as the quantity has been. Woollens and cottons 
in the manufitour^ state hare been the must profitable investment ; if the Compauy have 
lost by diem, ittnUst be owing to their expensive way of doing business. The commission 
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on the sale goods at Canton is 5 per cent, ; for purchases in England 2&» There 
no difficulty found in the sale of such goods The side althottyh but 

slowly. The American trade in woollens has -pen profitable sinfl^/tSpVlate fall in prices. 
The Americans send woollens ami cottons from thq United States also. The exports of 
British manufactures by the Americans have increased ; they sometimes export manufactures 
from the United States, but mofe frequently from England. They have not m America the 
moans of exporting manufactures to a large! S^&int ; they have no nmndfi^WeS of their 
own to give. It lias not answered to take AthfcWcan cotton to China: ThC^e is generally 
an American ship every two years from $ie north-west St America. American vessels occa- 
sionally arrive at Canton from Soitth 'Amorica; they import bullion, and sometimes copper. 
The import of silver has been vefy plM&able ; it combs in large masses from South America^ 
and is sold at a consideipble premiuni: ' r * 


The British might carry on the tri*de as cheaply as the Americans do. They might cg&y 
it on. on hotter terms. The Americans have not carried the trade to such an extent as it 
might have been carried, if it had been open and free. They have not the capital to be 
found in England. The British would' drive the Americans out of the market,,* Mercantile 
capital is much more plentiful in this country than in America ; the interest of money is less, 
and the expense of navigation as little. The British would be able to carry oil the trade as 
advantageously as the Americans. An English merchant or manufacturer would understand 
the shipment of goods better, with regard to a free trade. It is very difficult to outer into 
competition with a large manufacturing house in tins country. A manufacturing people 
would enjoy greater advantages than cue that is not manufacturing. If the trade had been 
open, and the speculation carried on by British instead of American merchants, the result 
would not have been tef the fonvfaguore profitable than it has been to the latter. They 
must have sustained a p by the\|piort Of teas. The British could not, unless? they altered 
their system, carry bmifte trade so^aply afclhe Americans. 

The private sent home frd^^^ v raw silk, silk piece goods, nankeens, bullion 

and dollars, ttiHyjSls of exchange; atl 4<^idbred as merely effecting a remittance; the 
profit was cerdffiy not .fcisiderablc. flaw silks and nankeens have been employed to 
a conaifi|rableel|put as reitttances. From China to India, the remittances are made iri 
bullion/f^lolltdrii bills, # a long IJSt of goods. The country ships go from India to 
China partly ktdeu with A^ton, an^fijl up at Singapore with articles the produce of the 
Eastern island^; but they take mostuLcbtton. They carry back dollar, tea, sugar, silk, 
mid cjlrhgs- At Bombay there is a,®ger demand wan at Calcutta for Chinese goods; but 
much silver hr, id ways taken. The /Officers of thrf't'dropany’s ships principally take cotton 
ffOife India to t-fcina. They used to export from China, drugs, raw silk, and nankeens (but 
vety;. little jip^-a-davs of the last) and lea. Tea was a mbre profitable investment than silk, 
Thb r^uri||Anude from China to India were the Factory ‘bills on the Indian Government, 
silver, and <S|h,er articles, British manufactures mifht Ik* sent to China by the country 
trade from flfSia ; bdt jt is probable that the raw cotton affords a better chance of profit than 
goods with ifee advance nec^sSpHly put upon them in India. Considerable quantities of 
British manufilfciures are sent fe ('Lina by means of the country t ratio. The British mer- 
chant has nof*avail^d ^riniself power of making shipments of British goods in American 
vessels, for trade wi^Chigk^J^fhe British merchant lias certainly now the means # sending 
British manufactures to CH$na»wougfr Singapore, but h# has not the means of making a 
return. It is possible t6 British manufactures to Chinas transshipping them at 

'ghbds (tea excepted) for England, in the same wpv. 
would b* from a-half to one percent* It would notjie 
tiufactures might also be sent to -China by the Company’s 
empty. The Chinese very seldom purchase British mauu- 


possil 

and to r0$eive 
expense of trajfe-shipi 
vSty <fifciderable. %itish 
“ips, %thoy go sfcarly 



tho Eastena Islands, for sale in China. Many British camlets are sold to go to 
the tra<h> is increasing. The Chinese use no kuives or forks ; their hardware is 
"much cheaper than our*: they Wfcve more regard to cheapness than to quality: the price of 
our hardware is an obstacle i&M$ Us»e among them. They have no disposition to use such 
* •• articles 
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The Chinese are a people much attached. are superior as artificers 
to tiie natives oflndta, and their apt inferior, ip ability. They are distm* 

B iished as merchants and as artificers. "*im : .CUneyny^^pUf .disposed to trade. One 
ong merchant hat given an order in this country , There is a go oil deal 

of intercourse between Manilla and Macao ; die vessehtsadS. Spanish and Portuguese 

%gs, but it is understood that they belong to the Cinema: leonort the produce of tile 

Intern Archipelago. The Chinese are allowed to trade, only to onefpwt of Jupau ; they are 
mdre restricted than the DttU&e are. Greater facilities aro,giveo tp t ra dc in tlio port of 
Canton than in almost any port in the world. The commerce o/t> the 1 port is carried on iu 
broken English. \The regulations with respect to the entrance of foreign vessels are very 
strict} ,but P^ritapr they are not rigidly enforced. * The Americans have not found any 
difficulty. lb# American agents experience no difficulty in managing their conoerns, either 
from the regulations of the government or die disposition of the people : if tlusj conduct 
themselves properly, they have never experienced much difficulty. No ship can commence' 
her commercial operations till a Hong merchant has become security for her. The Americans 
have frequently found it difficult toobt&in a security merchant. It is less difficult for the 
country ships from the circumstance of their being British, for it is known that they are 
under the Company’s representatives. Silver is conatantlyexported from China, a* opium 
is imported, although the trade is illegal. '< Thp'. of gjltermneitl calculated to 
prevent trade with foreigners, are habitually set so tlUMi the event of a total 

stoppage of the trade, tea would probably aridd^ ,mK. If tM^ade were interrupted, 
tea might be supplied through Singapore, ^ft;'|^feli|pOut great ““ 
would tax it heavdy. The experiment of on; 

the same way as it is practised in thfi hSfhottt ,, 

been made to carry on a trade in opitmt on WO coast of China', 
cotton, but the vessel was obliged to return to Citato* with the 
coast of China could not be legally carried on^as thmOwernm 
except Canton; the exactions of the mandarins woujHfe tpp 
not attompted to "trade with any por^ except CanfoHf s C'oui 


coast, particularly with opium, but tbs* have ‘ pot l 
an attempt some years ago to trade with China by 

t? f ^l* «*-» n aA 4 finda . * 
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Emperor of China forbidding diem so to trade, 'The' Canton government had, however, 
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The country trade between India and Chil is alrnoA Sorely in 
mercantile houses at Calcutta and, Bombay; where is scarce!^ any t . 
country^rade is principally in the hands of British merchaaps, but 
are alsdpftrsonally engaged ip it# and the Capital of tbe •Mfodoo it 

employed therein. The country^trada of Iudia convpetesJtegoly wjm the Chinese in t In- 
trude from the British possessions in India, and the Matay jj fondg, tojChinn. 7 
i are very fine merchantmen of from 500 to 700 
are manned, with Asiatics, but officered by Euh _ 
aa, they are obligedt<4 enter into a bond to conform iteJKWgulaj^ns of the Company's 
supracargoes, ' . Jr ^ 

The officers of theCompeny’s ships are Remunerated by a small monthly patafoat prim* 
cipally by the, share of the tannage allotted to them ; 103 tans betweeijCInna unaPsiigland>. 
and two-fiftha'n# the tonnage between India and China. Whatever they bring husne is sold- 
at the Company^ sales, and the Company charge a duty of fojftity-five per cent. 04 the goods 
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so sold. The officers make very little by the dfrtect trade between England and China, but 
a good deal by that between Inula and China; 4 A fair average gam^^he commander on a 
Voyage is £5,000, the capital employed being ^out^£50,000. 

The Company's ships caTty 30 or 40 guns, and 130 men ; 26 guns, and 135 men* Chests 
of tea taken in large stubs are stowed more rapidly, less liable to be broken, and less 
damaged. There is no cufference with respect to liability to damage between a huge and 
a small vessel, if the latter be dry. The merchant must, in a pecuniary point of view, give 
the preference to the smaller vessel/ but there are many advantages in those of a larger 
size; the cargo is packed better, the vessel is more readily loaded, and the tea would come 
home better, though it is not a caigo that is much damaged. A vessel of 600 tons is better 
as a merchant vessel than one of 1 ,200, except with regard to the port- charges at Canton# 
which are heavier in proportion on the smaller than on the larger vessel : the cargo is m/k 
safer iri large ships, and the insurance is not less. The difference of port-charges does dot 
counterbalance the disadvantages. The most economical vessel Would be one of 450 tons, 
navigated by eighteen or nineteen meg. The most advantageous size would be one of 500 
or 001) tons, the American aifce. 

Willi ljpgurd to the purchases of tea iu China, the Company carry on their trade as ad* 
vnntageously as any private merchant could, and they could continue to do so without 
the aid of monopoly. Their establishment and long connections give them some advan* 
tages, but any mercantile house provided with adequate means could trade on the same 
terms. No company can carry on trade with so much advantage as a private merchant can, 
provided he have sufficient capital ; the persons managing the great concerns of the Company 
do not bestow the same degree of care, as, whatever may bo the outturn, they have neither 
more nor less in the shape of interest and revenue. A private merchant would consult the 
caprice and taste of the Chinese. The Cqmpany, without the monopoly, would still, as a 
combined commercial body, conduct tfe& trade at Canton to advantage, provided it was 
managed op the same principles anditt the: same manner as now. No public body con* 
stituted as the Company is, can possibly compete with the quiet enterprise and economical 
management of the intelligent and industrious individual merchants of this country. If the 
monopoly were at an end, an increased demand for British manufactures would grow up ; 
enterprising manufacturers would send out goods, and probably lose much in the first in- 
stance, but a taste would be created and large quantities ultimately sold. The articles now 
sent would be sent on a huger scale; cloths, metals, cottons, &c. In the event of opening 
the trade there would be a considerable increase in the exports of British manufactures; the 
Chinese would receive the manufactures of England, and they would enter more generally 
into the consumption of the country, if the trade were in the hands of private merchants, as 
it requires considerable management to introduce the different articles. If the trade to 
China were open, the British merchant, and not the American, would supply foreigu Europe 
with tea. The Company's monopoly is an obstruction to trade. If those who carry on the 
trado from the different parts of India could carry it farther, there would be less loss of 
freight : a ship would proceed from England to Bombay and Calcutta, and go thence to 
Canton; but it canuot proceed from (Tauton to England, there is a return voyage without 
profit. The Company make by fheir bills on England t he returns which the private merchants 
would make, but then tUfb private merchants are obliged to take those bills ; besides, the 
trado would in all probability be grettfly extended if the monopoly were to cease. The 
hope of gain from tea woulci form m additional inducement for the export of British ma- 
nufactures. and the one acting on tixb other would increase the trade very much. It might 
not always bo profitable, but in the end it would be. At present tb0 Company's ship goes 
to China without a freight, and returns with one: the private tnAer goes with and returns 
without, 'rive China trade i£ capable of great extension, provided greater capital were em- 
ployed The opening of the trade would affect the commerce of this country beneficially, 
inasmuch as under the operation of a perfectly free trade to Canton, there would be a greater 
consumption in China of the staples and manufactures of England, particularly woollens and 
metals, but more especially metals , and China, in its varied production^ »ilk, drugs, nan- 
keens. 




teens, sugar, and tea, would afford the means of mating returns directly to this country, if 
it were desirable, ifigoods without loss, returns to a peat extent might also be made 
in biiRion, there Impgln general an 'ij^Mwlaace of gold And silver at Canton ; the trade 
would also employ an increased immht^pfthiw and set p a e n . , The effect of such a trade 
would operate in India on the .same ptiiwiple. Perhaps thamost profitable mode of carry- 
ing on the trade with China, if it were perfectly free, would raieircuitously by India, but 
British manufactures would not be so sent. a ;..|^he ’’ ■'power of gpifog returns in teas, or of 
making any returns, wouldgreatly facilitate tht» tranfiactions,of tne India trade generally. If 
the trade were opened, and agreater quantity of tea expoiifd ftrout China, tea would be de- 
teriorated, as the Company cannot now obtain as much; of the better qualities, 
and as it apparently ao»yera*bettor to the Cbiuese tojm^uea^^tiiddKRff quality at a middling 
price, than a hatter quality at an advanced price. The finest hijack teas would almost dis- 
appear. By a free trade in tea the export of British artpes wosdd hd ftbnsiderably increased ; 
woollens, camlets and cotton pwpe goods would gradually apd eventually find their way into 
CMaa in considerable qaau^ttes. The exportation of teas would word the means of re- 
mittaace, the bar to, trade at present being a want of returns j and the profit would probably 
be looked for on the exports to China. Perhaps, under an (men trade, hardware might be 
introduced. The superior activity and enterprise of individuals must open new channels of 
comaieroe. Tb# difficulty of making remittances arises from the merchants not being able 
to deal in tea. In the mating of remittances the merchants would be in a better situation 
if the trade were open and conducted on sound principles. The first effect of an open trade 
in tea would be to raise the price, because numbers of speculators would rush to, buy, but 
ultimately* the tea growers and merchants would he satisfied with remunerating prices. If 
the trade were open, private traders would have considerable difficulty in obtaining a llong 
merchant to become their security. The Americans havenot experienced any difficulty in 
trading, and the free trader would not he expoted tp more diffiq*Uy. The tea brokers dr 
Loudon are anxious to confine the trade to the porfeof jpondon. The tap dealers are divided 
in opinion, but they would like an open f rodtb$j%*W<6W confined to I^ondbn. If the trade 
wore thrown open, there is no doubt that them Wbwtd be a gseatly incyntesd consumption of 
tea. Tea might be imported at a cheoper'J0il^ private merchafits. who would he content 
with a portion of the Company’s profited ^ tfj , 

In spite of the great interests which the 'Chinese government and people have in main- 
taining the trade, they will in their arrogance stop it. This must happen sooner or later 
under the present unwise apd undignified system of dealing with the Chinese government, 
but it would happen sooner under an open trade. There can be no permanent increase of 
trade without previous negotiation with the Chinese government. There is no salvation fbr 
au open trade in the abseuceof the power and political influence of the Company, Without 
a previous understanding betWeen the two Governments. This country will he compelled 
to negotiate directly and vigorously,aud not through the medium of a mere comptitejtatary 
embassy. ’ 

Private mercliants certainly derive advantage from the existence of the Company as u 
great trading body at Canton. There would be cause for an unwillingness to setllc in 
Canton, but for the power of the Company, in some measure at least, to protect commerce 
They possess important influence from their general character and extensive trade. The 
influence of the Company is a counterpoise to that of the Hong. But for the existence of 
the Company in China, British tradecould not be carried on. The exaction and oppression 
of the Chinese government are so greet that no one would be fool-hardy enough to liazai <1 
his property on shore, but from a knowledge that (befepli a body like the Company to pro- 
tect it. The Cohqnmy^ by their power and influence generally, have been able to gam 
points with the Chinese, which have frequently proved beneficial to other nations. The’ satin' 
objects could not have been effected if they had carried on trade to the same extent, but 
without monopoly. It is the great combination of their influence whieh gives them a control 
over the marketingeperal ly at Canton. •• Tbeybave the power of stopping the trade with the 
country ships,? whicbgives them great influence with the Hong merchants. The same powei , 
■* so 
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so far as regai ds the Chinese, could he exercised without monopoly, if the trade were as 
^reat. 'Hie probity of the Company’s dealing!, the magnitude of their trade, and the con- 
fidence which the Chinese have reposed in all acts, have given them u powerful influence 
with the Chinese ; they have frequently averted exactions from the trade, and induced the 
Chinese to give up points which otherwise might have been attended with vital consequences. 
Some minor points have been obtained by Americans and others, on their own representa- 
tions ; but those of importance which the Company have obtained, could not have been 
gained by the Americans. The power of stopping the trade is not a great obstacle to 
commerce. It has not been of advantage to the Americans that the Company were esta- 
blished at Canton. An individual in the capacity of consul could not do so well as the 
Company have done. The Chinese would always refer to the trade, and not to the consul, 
A consul would not have the slightest weight or influence so long as there wa9 a great com- 
mercial body at Canton. If the Company’s trade diminished, their influence would al£|t 
prevail to a considerable extent: the Chinese could not easily be brought to forget tm 
importance of the Company. The power exereised over die trade by the Company’s Fac- 
tory, could not be so well exercised by a King’s consul. The Factory have great influence 
over the Chinese merchants from the trade which is in their hands, and the merchants have 
it in their power by thoir representations to influence the officers of government. A King’s 
consul might exercise the same power as the Factory possess, with regard to the country 
trade. Private merchants could not be persuaded to suspend their private transactions for 
any general good, and would not act cordially with the consul in suspending the trade. If 
power wore given by law to a consul, the best way of his exercising it would be by its being 
made obligatory to deposit the ship’s papers with him. If the trade were opened, it would 
be necessary to establish some public authority at Canton, which should have the power ol 
controlling Europeans visiting China. The authority now vested in the Company’s Factory 
is sufficient, and should be retained. They have very extensive powers ; they can remove 
any British subject jfrom Canton ; they can interdict the trade at any time they please ; and 
all ships’ crews piu^t obey their orders,. It would not be necessary that there should be a 
deposit of tbqjtyip’s papers. Under an open trade, free traders would have no difficulty, as 
the consul Wdutd point out to them the regulations to be observed. It is a great advantage 
to the trade jn general, that the Company’s servants, acting as one body, and carrying on 
an immense traue, are enabled to resist the exactions thrown in the way of trade by the 
Chinese government and its officers. Individuals caunot be brought to act as a body ; then 
interests are various and opposite, and each acts for himself. A consul, unconnected with 
the trade, caunot have the same power as persons who are both connected with the trade, 
and have authority also. The Dutch and American consuls have little or no authority over 
their countrymen. The American consul is generally a mere cypher. The Americans sutler 
commercial inconvenience from want of unanimity among themselves, and of the unity of a 
puhlic^body. The American consul has made representations to the Chinese government, 
and has sometimes obtained redress, sometimes not. 
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Indigo 

Thl: importation from India commenced about forty years ago, but it has so greatly 
increased as almost to have superseded all other indigos. The cultivation is carried on from 
Dacca to Delhi ; the average quantity of exportation is 9,000, .000 lb*. ; the amount paid by 
British-born subjects, for rent and labour, is stated to be £1,680,000; On its arrival at 
Calcutta it is valued at £2, 403, (XX) ; and it is Said 10 realize in England £3,060, 1 (XX), The 
annual value of the indigo exported is from two or three millions sterling, but it varies very 
much. It is exported chiefly to England; some to America; some to Franco, where the 
consumption has increased of late years ; and a small quantity to the Persian Gulf, There 
arc from 300 to 400 factories in the Bengal provinces ; chiefly in Jeasore, Kishnagur, and 
Tirhoot. The best soils are those that are liable to inundation from the Ganges. It does 
not require a very deep soil. Indigo is raised in the Madras provinces, as well As in Bengal, 
for exportation. There is none exported from Bombay, though the soil and climate are 
suited for it. Indigo, iu small quantities, is exported from Madras ; it is very inferior/to 
that of Bengal. There is very little cultivated in Coimbatoor ; the cultivation is not fou,i>&tJ> 
answer. The culture of indigo has increased the^alue of lurid very greatly ; it has railed 
the price of labour, and therefore improved the condition of the people, as is seen by their 
being better housed aud clad. In Tirhoot the land rose from 2*. 8<i. and 3*\ 3 d. per acre 
to 4^. 7\d . and 7s, 6 d. : there has been a rise of fifty per cent, in tho price of labour; and 
rents have risen in Tirhoot fourfold, and generally they have been doubled. The intro- 
duction of indigo has given great facilities to Government for the collection of the revenue. 
On fifty-six indigo factories the average annual outlay for six years, without including interest 
or commission, has been £319,300; they return £398,100; the gross profit is £79,600. 
from which, to ascertain the net profit, a deduction should be made of eighteen or twenty 
per cent, for charges and interest of money. 

The low price of indigo in Europe will diminish the quantity produced The agency 
houses have withdrawn their support from all the inferior soils, which the high prices had 
brought into cultivation. The quantity uf indigo could be increased, no doubt, but at 
present the quantity supplied seems to be as much as is required m Europe. 

The manufacture of indigo could not be carried on under a system in which the govern- 
ment took half the gross produce ; it requires too much capital. 
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The order which allowed Europeans to hold land for the cultivation of indigo is encum- 
bered with many restrictions. 

The great firms in Calcutta make advanced to indigo planters. Generally speaking, in 
the commencement of their career the planters borrow their capital ; and the money is 
advanced by the agent in Calcutta, at an interest of ten or twelve per cent., on a mortgage 
of the property. The interest is high because there is considerable risk. The actual stock 
mortgaged is comparatively of small value, in some instances merely equal to the annual 
outlay ; so that in the event of an unfavourable season there would be a greater deficiency 
perl laps than the mortgage could cover. Natives in Calcutta borrow at twelve per cent, ; in 
the provinces not under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court the interest is much higher, 
twenty-four or thirty per cent., attributable to the risk. Some of the factories within the 
last six or eight years have got completely out of debt; some of them have been obliged to 
abandon their factories from the amount of their debts. In addition to the interest. 


agent chaigcs to the planter two and a-half commission upon advances, and two per cent. 
Crawfurd, 1 S8^ upon sales. The indigo plantations are carried on generally by the capital of the houses of 
agency, banking-houses, and merchants of Calcutta ; but there arc men of large property in 
this country who are indigo planters: there are also indigo planters on the spot who are 
men of independent property. The nutivea have begun to imitate the European process of 
manufacture, and have invested large funds in it ; but their manufacture is in general very 
Ciisburnc, 1770 inferior. The natives make inrligo upon the European plan, but of inferior quality, because 
they do not take the same care in the process ; but they nave shown no objection to adopting 
Rickards, 28 1£ the European system. The natives of Oude have lately adopted a better inode of preparing 
indigo for the European market ; occasioned partly, no doubt, by the example of Europeans, 
but in a great measure also by the unsaleable state of the article as formerly prepared, 
which rendered it indispensably necessary that some improvement should take place before 
it could be brought into general use. The manufacture and export were certainly not entirely 
begun by Europeans, for indigo as a colout has long been known and used in the East, and 
therefore manufactured, as well as exported, by natives alone. The great extension of the 
manufacture of late years is no doubt to b© ascribed to British enterprise and capital ; but 
of the present produce of the British provinces (exclusive of what is produced in Oudc), at 
least about 20,000 chests are actually grown and manufactured by natives alone. Some oi 
the specimens manufactured by natives are as fine as the most beautiful products of the 
European factories, but this is not generally the case. 


Bracken, 160 Many of the indigo planter* have resided a considerable time in India ; the majority arc 
British- born subjects ; there arc many Frenchmen. There are some half-castes among the 
indigo planters, and they have advantages by being enabled to take farms and leases in their 
own names ; one of the largest concerns in India is held by a half-caste. 


(Jordon, 647 The greatest advantage that Bengal at present possesses, is the presence of such persons 

( lawfurd, 11)07- a* the indigo planters. The indigo planters have that sort of influence which properly gives 
Bracken, 1 :]() everywhere. The indigo planters are a very respectable class, and men of extremely good 

information. As a body, they do not ill-use the natives, though there have' been individual^ 
among them who have committed riolence. There arc now men of better education m that 
liue than there used to be. The result of the inquiry iulo their character is said to have 
do ;j 44 been very favourable. Indigo planters settled at a distance from an European station have 

been of much use in arranging the little disputes of the natives. Some of the civil sonic** 
have recommended that respectable indigo planters who live at a great distance from sta- 
tions, should be recognized by the Government as arbitrators, and, under certain regulations, 
as magistrates. None of them arc bow in the commission of the peace, but it is desirable 
that they should be entrusted with that office. They are in closer contact with the people, 
and live upon greater terms of familiarity with them, than gentlemen of official rank do 
tins, <0 a minor extent, would unquestionably give them facilities in settling the disputes 
with the natives, but they could not devote their time to any very important cases. 
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There are three species of mulberry trees cultivated in India, the white mulberry, toliich 
is used for feeding* silkworms in Europe jfUbe dark purple mulberry, used for the same 
purpose in China ; and the Indian mulberry* used for the same purpose in India. For the 
purpose of feeding silkworms, its growth is confined to Bengal rtojper ; it has been increas- 
ing. ft is cultivated from small strips, instead of the large tree,; it is cultivated in beds ; 
it is a distinct species from that of Italy. There are two species of worms, the country 
worm and the annual ; the latter was brought either from Italy or China* and its produce 
is better in quality than that of the country worm. Mulberry trees abound to a great 
extent in India. The mulberry trees grow m some parts of C$hribatoor, and might be 
extended to all. A wild silk is found on the north-eastern frontier ^ it is wound, and made 
into cloth for domestic use ; it has not been considered worth the attention of merchants 
bMto, and it is very inferior to the cultivated kind. 

Tli© cultivation of the mulberry and the production of the cocoons are almost entirely 
confined to the natives ; sometimes they are raised by the same, but generally by distinct 
parties. The Company make advances to those wild supply the cocoons ; the prices are 
settled subsequently to the delivery of the silk or cocoon : and the sellers do not know 
them at the time of delivery. Silk varies in quality according to the season in which it is 
produced , the best is in the dry and cold season ; but the quality chiefly depends on the 
reeling To carry the production of silk to any advantageous result would require a very 
large capital ; the silk filatures are expensive establishments, and have a great deal of 
Imildiug connected with them. The silk is at present produced by the ryots, but the Com- 
pany have been at a large expense in building filatures upon un improved construction. 
The cocoons purchased by the Company are in general reefed at the Company's filatures 
by natives. The machinery is on the Italian principle; very simple, and made at the 
Company's factories. The Company have eleven or twelve filatures m Bengal ; none in the 
Lower Pi ounces Conatca silk is the best ; Bouleah the worst. In sunup districts there are 
out- f«u tones. The silk districts have since 1827 been divided into circles, in consequence 
of the competition of the residents in the different factories to obtain the largest quantity. 
The same price is given for the silk of the same circle, whatever the quality may be ; sumo 
parcels arc perhaps two rupees a seer worse than others. The Company’s residents are 
paid by a commission, said to be two and a half per cent., on the quantity supplied. They 
fix the puces to be given for the silk. They are allowed, after they have supplied the Com- 
pany, to purchase on their own account, and act as agents for others. They are not. good 
judges of silk ; there may be some who understand it, but in general they are quite igno* 
rant of silk The business of collecting and managing it practically devolves upon the head 
native of the establishment. 

For filature silk the natives have adopted the Company’s mode ; for piece goodswthey 
reel the silk differently, into putney silk, which is quite of a different nature. The native 
mode of reeling is by the hand. The Company frequently buy the silk reeled by the natives. 
The attention of the natives is directed more to the quantity than to the quality of the 
article they produce, in consequence of the great demand of the private trade. A certain 
portion of material, if wound into superior silk, will not produce the same quantity as if 
wound into silk of an inferior quality. The principal faults of the Indian silk are its foul- 
ness, unevenness, and want of staple, to improve it, there is required greater attention in 
cultivating the mulberry, in rearing the worm, and in the reeling and nianuf«i< tun* of the 
article. The raw silk of Bengal has deteriorated in quality lately. The quantity exported 
has increased since 1824, owing to the opening of "the trade; the duties also have been 
diminished. There was a rise in price from 1824 to 1827* gradual, and considerable , but 
the produce of India did not increase in the same proportion, which it would have done if 
the trade had been free from the Company’s interference. Mulberry land has risen in rent, 
but generally speaking, land has risen little or nothing. The zemindars are interested in the 
monopoly, as they obtain higher rents ill consequence of the Company giving highoi prices. 
The actual producer is not benefited in proportion to the increased price. Cndtr a different 
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system,* silk would be produced at a much lower price, and the producer be as well paid, 
(jood silk can be produced for less than half the average price of the Company’s investment 
in 18*26, and for one third less than it was in J$15* If Europeans were to engage largely 
in the cultivation, the quality would be improved ; but they would not enter into it without 
greater security for their property than at present exists. It might be rendered equal to 
average Italian, and in some cases equal to good Italian. Bales of Ea9b-Indi& silk have 
been sold realizing nearly the same price as that which, at the same period, the best Italian 
obtained. Relatively speaking, considering the quality, the Company's silk and that of the 
private traders have sold equally well ; but the Company's is in general of a better quality, 
and consequently sells at a higher price: greater attention is paid at the Company’s facto- 
ries ; and the natives at theirs care more for quantity than quality. If the private trader 
were allowed to produce silk in Bengal, as he now f produces indigo, his silk would be as 
good as the Company's. The indigo and silk cultivation could be conducted together pro- 
fitably The Company's investment is made for the European market. The export to 
England is almost entirely in the bauds of the Company. The shipments of raw silk to 
England, in the six years 1823-1828, increased per cent, over the preceding six years ; 
while the Company's investments increased in the same period only 17J per cent. There is 
no native silk in Bombay. The Persian and Chinese silk have not improved. There lias 
been an increased importation into Botubuy of r.iw silk from Persia, and there is a great 
consumption of course silk at Ahmedubad. Silks arc now imported into India from Eng- 
land ; they are subject to a trifling duty . 

An experiment has been made to produce silk in .Java, but it has not yet become an 
article of export ; the experiment promises to be successful , some samples have been 
thought nearly equal to China silk. Tile mulberry grows luxuriantly, and the worms were 
imported from China and Bengal# At present fliere is great difficulty m reeling the silk , 
machinery lias been lately introduced from China; and the difficulty at preseut experienced 
may be easily overcome. 

, Cotton . 

The Indian cotton is not yet sufficiently good to vie with the American. The importation 
has fallen off, from the competition of the American market. The cotton of the Company ’3 
territory is the worst that comes into the British market ; that of the islands of Seychelle 
and Bourbon is the finest in the world. The Surat cotton, with reference to American, is 
short stapled ; it is very dirty, and latterly it lias been much injured by the natives in adul- 
terating it witli water and sand. It is probably fifteen per cent, below the common Ame- 
rican cotton in value ; a great part of the difference arises from the difference in point of 
cleanliness. Between the cleaned Bombay cottons and the best cleaned American upland 
cottons, there would be a difference in value of from ten to fifteen per cent. There is a real 
difference m the intrinsic value of the aiticle, independently of any skill in the management. 
Indian cotton is much inferior to the lowest kind of American, from shortness of staple, and 
from being much nioie dirt) . The defect in the culture has not been remedied , the dirtiness 
has been partially remedied by great care in the selection, when Europeans have purchased it. 
The Surat cotton is 111 general only applicable to the coarser manufactures of England, but 
it is becoming a much more useful cotton in our manufactures than it was ; it is now mixed 
111 spinning the finer cottons, and it is more generally used in the mills of this country. If 
the quantity could be increased, it would materially interfere with the consumption of tJie 
low American cottons. The improvement required in Indian cotton is the introduction of 
dillereut ^eed, and a more frequent changing of seed, as well as much greater attention to 
the cultivation. It is not sown in drills as in America, but broadcast ; there is no care taken 
ot it afterwards, except to keep the cattle out of it. The introduction of a cotton of which 
the wool adhered with less tenacity to the seed, would, if practicable, be a considerable 
improvement 

The cotton plam at Bombay is almost entirely an annual, a green seed and short stapled. 

Cotton 


* W 1 CI 1 roiu cl to the iiunU* 11 . wti<ch tlifr Company mteitere freedom of trade m silk, see p 640, 641 of tins 
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Cotton is not considered as a matter pf primary importance in the cultivation of India; 
rice) wheat, and grain generally, are considered as the most important objects of Indian 
husbandry, and cotton a secondary one, ^ 

The ordinary cottons cultivated are for the most part the coarsest, because they are 
the most easy to rear; the finer varieties are very rare, because the people have not skill 
to keep them up ; they arc in fact delicate plants in comparison, The Indian cotton is 
short in the fibre and strong in the staple, coarse, and always very dirty. No improve- 
ments have been made in the cleaning of it. The seed adheres very closely to the wool, 
and it is very difficult to separate. India is capable of producing cotton for the European 
market, provided there is a proper application of skill and capital to the production of 
the article, in the same manner as in other countries ; but the unaided skill of the natives 
is incapable of doing it, 

^Cotton is never cleaned with the saw-gin. Bombay cotton may be as clean as any 
American, by picking it clean from the bushes originally. The machinery does not 
affect the cleaning of it. The machine is only used to take away the seed ; it must be 
picked clean. The greutcr part of the dirt is leaf and sand as well as seed, left in by 
carelessness or design. In May, 1830, the Government published regulations to prevent 
the adulteration, and it has become comparatively clean, though there is no improvement 
in the cotton itself. It has consequently risen in comparative prices, lint prices gene- 
rally have been lower since that time, if individuals possessing capital would engage in 
the cultivation of cotton, it would be their interest to bring the cotton in the best state 
to market, and there would he no need of regulations. It would be picked cleuner if it 
were picked separately as the pods became ripe. 

The attempt* to improve the cotton have not succeeded. In some of the expert m exits 
the cotton deteriorated very much ; in others the seeds j|»d not cotne up well. There has 
been no improvement in cotton since the wtro(luotiRfl<of the free trade, it was better 
in 1818 and 1819 than it is now. The Company have taken very trifling measures, not 
wot tli mentioning, to improve it. There is no doubt that it would be improved by 
greater skill being employed in its cultivation. There is no reason in the world to sup- 
pose that the cultivation of India might not be* considerably improved* 

The cotton is obtained through the medium of the natives. It it brought by them to 
Bombay, and there purchased by Europeans, There are; many natives who eau bo 
trusted with those transactions. It is purchased by sample, and every bale examined ; 
where the deterioration went to a gieat extent, it was necessary to examine every bale 
in two or three places, it was so falsely packed. No confidence was to be placed in those 
who brought it down. Very riefi natives are engaged in the trade who would not 
adulterate, hut their underlings would. 

European* do not superintend the actual growth of cotton, hut they make advo^^ces to 
the ryots. Europeans have no share in the culture of it ; it is entirely carried on by 
native*. No extensive attempt has been made by Europeans to cultivate it. The 
Europeans who deal in it have merely the collection of it, and perhaps the furthei 
cleaning of it ufter it comes into tbeir possession, and the packing of it for export. 

No lands producing cotton are in the hands of Europeans. If Europeans were per- 
mitted to settle, farms for the production of cotton might be cultivated ; but as far as 
they have gone yet, Europeans have not been successful, and they have had fair trial*. 
Very superior cotton has been produced, but it did not pay. The cultivation is too 
expensive. In two or three years the cotton deteriorated. The superiority was owing 
to the introduction of new seed; it would be possible to improve the cotton by the 
constant introduction of new seed, hut it would not pay. It i« not likely to he im- 
proved but by the introduction of European skill and capital. It might he materially 
improved if it were more in the hands of Europeans. 

When European agents are employed in the cotton districts they are paid five or three 
per cent. 
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The Indian cotton could not be seut to England unless it was compressed to a much 
smaller compass than it is when purchased from the natives. A screw-press is used at 
Calcutta; at Bombay there are hydraulic presses. * 

The machine for cleaning cotton used by tfie natives is a small hand-gin, or wooden 
cylindrical machine ; it has been used front time immemorial, and is- the same as that 
u«ed for Sea-island in America. They dislike the adoption of our machinery. The 
machinery by which the cotton is cleaned is very inferior; it costs 6d. 5 it is turned by 
hand; cleans the cotton very rudely, uud with great loss of labour; it requires no 
strength, but occupies the whole time of one person. The cotton requires subsequently 
to be cleaned by a bow-string, which breaks it to pieces. A11 American machine might 
be fitted up for about £5. The natives have no prejudice against any such machinery. 
The Hindoos buy flour from the Strand Mills at Calcutta, where it is ground by machi- 
nery. The (lovcrnineut made a trial of American machinery for freeing cotton frqtu 
the seed, but it was not successful ; the machinery ground up the seed with the cotton. 
Surat cottou adheres strongly to the seed, much more strongly than the American. 

At 5 tl the Surat cotton pays a fair profit ; at A\d. it might answer as a matter of re- 
mittance ; at 4 d. money would be lost by it. The price in Bombay is almost as low as 
it can be cultivated at. The freight is £5. a ton, about \d. a pound, at which rate the 
usual description of free-trade ships can afford to sail. 

The Company’s investment of cotton at Madras is procured by means of Commercial 
residents, principally fiom Tinnevelly. In 1823 the investment was 8,()00 hales of 2.i01b$ 
It is scut to Madras, and thence to China. In the custom-house tariff the cottou of 
Madras generally is valued at i(X) the candy. Tinnevelly cotton is valued at 120. It is 
remarkably good, compared with other Indian cottons ; it is the best, except Seychelles 
and Bourbon. The cultivation can be extended considerably, and improved considerably. 

There is a particular kind of cotton iu the neighbourhood of the Silhet hills, equal to 
any in the South Sea Islands, but it is at present of very limited cultivation. C otton has 
been tried in Saugur, but the expense was so great in protecting it that it failed. There 
is no cotton cultivated by Europeans in Bengal, except as an experiment. The province 
is unfit for the cultivation of cotton ; it requires great skill and attention. It is extremely 
liable to depredation ; a whole cotton field might be plucked in the course of a night, 
tvhere there are no fences, and little protection from such depredation. There is a fine 
variety in the neighbourhood of Dacca ; it is cultivated by the natives alone, and is not 
at ull known in the English market, nor in that of Calcutta. 

, The general opinion is, that the fine specimens of Sea-island cotton cannot be grown at 
any distance from the sea ; the bare circumstance of planting the seed in the high lands 
ten or twelve miles distant from the sea, is sufficient to deteriorate the quality immedi- 
ately. The finest of the China cotton is produced near the sea-side. A village near 
Mangrole, in Kattywnr, called Labarcoire, produces a small quantity of very fine cotton : 
it is cultivated entirely by natives. It is said that it cannot be much increased. It appearb 
to be only grown in one particular spot ; it is near the sea-coast. 

The best Indiuu cottou is grow n 111 Guzerat. There is a large quantity of cotton grown 
in Cutch, but not in proportion to what might be cultivated. It is particularly fine in the 
staple, and well cleaned, much better than any that is grown in Guzeral. 

A large portion of the cotton of Coimbntoor has always been taken by the Government, 
sometimes by agency, sometimes by contract, which, though nominally open, is in fact a 
close contract. Some Coimhatoor cotton has fetched a high price at the Company’s sales. 
As it grows upon the poorest soils, the produce may be carried to any extent. It is prin- 
cipally expoited to China by the Company. Only a small quantity of it is now sent by 
wav of Madras. It used to bo collected at Counbatoor : thence sent 180 miles by carts 
to Palumcottah, where it was screened; then thirty miles to the coast of Tinnevelly ; 
there sent by boats across the surf to Madras; re-embarked at Madras, and again sent 
across the sui t, and kept there until the arrival of the China ships ; then re-shfpped across 
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the surf for China. This occasioned a great increase of price, and has caused the aban- 
donment of the trade. 

Cotton is now taken in payment of revtftbe* 

The Pacha of Eg>pt has been manufacturing cotton-twist by European machinery. It 
is a low-numbered yarn, strong, but very unequal* The Speculation is not likely to pay. 

It was not liked by the natives. 

In working up the cotton-twist imported from England, the natives make use of no 
machinery but that to which they have been accustomed ; they do not use European 
machinery. A cotton-mill has been erected at Calcutta, for spinning yarn. It will require 
to be very well and very economically managed, to answer, * 

The consumption of cotton is increasing very rapidly in this country. It amounts to 
H^OOO bales a week at Liverpool. Indian cotton was first imported in 1790, and United 
States cotton in 1791. The total export from all India, in 1827, was 68,41 1,0 1 Mbs. ; the 
value of which, at 25 $. per mauud ot 80lbs., would be £1,068,922. like importation of 
American cotton has increased from about 19,000 lb$. to 294,000,000 lbs. 

(With regard to the Companj’s interference with the freedom of trade in cotton, See 
pp. 654, 655 of this paper.) 

Wool . 

Thf. wool of the Cutcb sheep is particularly long in the stnple, though not fine. It is Wildey, 
principally exported to Persia for the making of carpets. A gentleman conversant with <io "i^n 
the wool trade in London, has stated that wool of that sort is much wanted in this coun- 
try. It will make excellent blankets, carpets, and other coarse articles. 

Tobacco . 

Europeans never engage in dealings in tobacco. They are not permitted to engage in Bracken, i io«» 
the inland trade. It is produced extensively in the northern districts of Bombay, and Jlitchie, 1441 
throughout those territories, of very fine quality. One hale imported sold higher than 
any American ; it sold at 6 d. when the latter was bd. ; but the average of an experimen- 
tal exportation was found to be defective in the curing, and did not pay. It did pot fetch 
above Id. or 2d. It is of a different description front the tobacco of Worth America, and 
approaches more to the Brazil, the thin-leaved tobacco. If it were properly cured, it 
would answer as an article of exportation from India to Europe \ but it is difficult, from 
its great delicacy, to bring into the proper state; the slightest particle of green vegetable 
matter left in it, heats it on the voyage. All the importations of tobacco from Bengal and 
Bombay have been failures. There ts no impediment to individuals making the experiment 
of improving the culture. The tobacco lands of Guzerat ure the cleanest and best-farmed 
lands. Tobacco is the most valuable product of the land in Coimbatoor. It is consumed Sullivan, 478k' » 

in Malabar, where, from the moisture of the climate, it is next to a necessary of life. 

Sugar . 

Europeans do not enter into the immediate cultivation of sugar; they purchase it Bracken, 8»> 
generally in the bazaars, and they make advances to the ryots. Europeans do not engage 
in the culture and manufacture of sugar in the same manner as they do in that of indigo, 
because the manufacture of it requires a much greater dead stock than indigo docs, and 
a great outlay at first. With respect to indigo, the outlay is annual, and the buildings 
are comparatively of small value. With respect to sugar, a large extent of country would 
be required under the control of an European, and he would have to construct very expen- 
sive and substantial buildings, and to erect machinery af great cost. The machinery now 
used in the East-Indies is very inferior to that in the West-Indies; hut within these late 
years one or two sugar-mills have been sent out from England to India. The machinery (iisborm > 1 j , 
is of the lowest description possible, merely a kind of wooden hollow cylinder to receive 
the cane, with a large post in the middle dt it, which is pulled round by a bullock, and 
squeezes out the juice* There ^re no large sugar plantations in India. The quality of Bracken, < , 
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the sugar is complained of, and stated to be very inferior to West-India. The first pro* 
cess of expressing the sugar from the canes is managed by the person who grows it, and 
he takes it then to a second party, by whom it goes through another process. It 
could be grown to any extent, and if capital were applied, the quality would be better ; 
but it is doubtful whether there would be any immediate change ; the sugar-cane itself in 
India, from bad management, h not equal to the West-India sugar-cane* There would 
be no impediment to obtaining any extent of land for sugar, as the present cultivator 
would be as well disposed to sell or Jet his field for sugar as for indigo. There is also a 
great abundance of land at present unoccupied ; and if the cultivation of sugar and other 
articles of export were considerably increased by an outlay of capital, and the application 
of European skill, there would not of necessity be any diminution in Indian produce as^ 
applicable to the food of the natives. The quantity of sugar exported has rather increased* 
but its quality is so inferior generally to West- India gugar that it cannot be brought inftr 
competition extensively with it ; the grain is inferior, and it is much less perfectly freed 
from impurities in the manufacture. The sugar-cane is as good in Bengal as in the West- 
Indies, and some of a superior quality has been produced, after undergoing an additional 
process in the manufacture ; but it was generally at a cost too high to make it a profitable 
remittance. If European machinery were used in its manufacture, it might be materially 
improved. The improvement of sugar is not likely to be effected by any other means than 
the employment of European skill and capital. The Company have made many attempts 
unsuccessfully. 

The manufacture of sugar could not be carried on glider a system in which the govern- 
ment took half the gross produce ; it requires too mudb' capital. 

The Bengal sugar is veiy considerably inferior to that of China and Siam : the Chinese 
are more skilful than the Bengalese in the manufacture. The soil and climate of Bombay 
aud Madras are suited to the growth of sugar ; but no sugar is produced for exportation 
in Bombay. The sugar-cane is grown in almost every village, but it is not made into 
sugar. There is no manufacture there; it is imported from Bengal, China, Manilla, 
Mauritius, and occasionally Java. The sugar-cane is common in Coimbaloor, and sugar 
in a rough state, called juggaree, is exported by sea from Coimbatoor. 

Bengal sugar pays a duty in England of 120 per cent, on the gross price, which, after 
deducting freight and charges, is equal to 200 per cent, on the proceeds iu England. 

Coffee. 

There have been many attempts made by Europeans in the cultivation, but they have 
invariably failed. The Bengal sun is too powerful. An experiment has been tried, of 
planting the plantain-tree between the coffee-trees for shade, as the plantain has a very 
brohd leaf. The cultivation of coffee has been tried to a very considerable extent in Coim- 
batoor, and found to answer remarkably well. 

Rice. 

The exportation of rice from Bengal has increased very much within the last three or 
four years, to five times its forrnoi amount; principally owing to the invention of some 
machinery for freeing it from the husk after it arrives in England. It used to come with 
a great deal of dirt and much broken in the grain,^ and very inferior in colour to the 
American rice ; whereas now, by coming in the husk, it arrives with the grains unbroken, 
andean be cleaned in this country so as to look as fresh and bright as the American. 
There has also been a reduction of duty. If it could be cleaned in India as it is in 
Carolina, it would be brought in greater quantities. In 1829, the export from India of 
rice in the husk amounted to 1,000 tons, in consequence of being cleaned in this country 
by machinery better than by hand in India. In the husk it pays double freight, as it occu- 
pies double the space. 

Cochineal . 

The cochineal insect is collected in the Southern Provinces of Madras. It is very coarse 
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and inferior as compared with that of Mexico. Itwas first introduced by a surgeon on the 
Madras establishment, about thirty yearn ago. The price of cochineal has fallen one-fourth 
from what it was ten or twelve years aeoifiPtyused perhaps by the lac-dye : but the imports 
have materially increased, which may have tended to its decline. None is imported from 
Bengal. * n « 

’ ‘ r _ * f 

Lav-Dye 

Is imported in considerable quantities, it was discovered by acme Europeans who 
were in the interior of India. Stick- Inc is the gum, with the Insect, „or the egg of 
the insect iu it, from which the lac-dye is made. The dying particles are separated 
from the gummy particles, and the gum made into shell-lac. Lac-dye is used in the 
dyeing of scarlet cloths, as a substitute tor cochineal, but it is not adapted for the finest 

S m. The lac is employed very much as a varnish. Stick-iac used to be imported into 
reat Britain in considerable quantities. It. is much more bulky in that state that, as 
lac-dye. 


The Baptists’ mission- 


Paper. • 

Tub paper manufactured in India is very coarse and inferior, 
ary factory at Serumpore is the only paper manufactory. 

Gold. 

Gold has been fiflgnd on the Nejlaberries, and is collected of a pure kind, and in some 
quantity, in the difjfihct of WynwflHlmmediately below the mountains. 

Copper 

Has been found in the North-western Provinces of India. 


Stow. 


Thkuk are many stoue quarries. 




Tran 



Iron ore is abundant in most pari* of India. It is worked by the natives, especially 
at Salem. At Ramnad it is sold -ftt a higher price than British or Swedish iron; it ia 
more pliable, and adapted to many purposes for the native! ; but there is great waste in 
working it, and it is therefore expensive. The native-manufactured iron is very Inferior 
to the English, owing to inferiority in the mode of manufacture. In the neighbourhood 
of Burduan there is a quantity of exceedingly fine iron ore, but the better kind is found 
on the Madras coast. It is not easily converted into steel, but when made the steel is 
remarkabh good. An establishment has lately been set up near Madras, by Mr. Heath, 
as a regular iron-foundery. He has introduced European machinery. He has an exclu- 
sive privilege of manufacture till the end ot the charter. The iron is very superior to any 
in tin-; country, and even to Swedish. Iron ore ia found in great abundance immediately 
upon the frontier of Malabar; it is remarkably cheap in Coimbatoor. The iron of Cutch 
is particularly fine ; its ore possesses about 22 pm; cent, of iron, from 10 to 12 per cent, 
more than common iron ore. It Is found principally on the surface; the natives gather 
it in baskets, and burn it with charcoal. The finest steel in India is made in Cutch, and 
the natives fabricate armour, sabre\fltC. They are the best blacksmiths in Ahia; their 
horse-shoes are particularly fine, att<f;fkr preferable to those in England, being more mal- 
leable, and not so liable to break. iTbe iron mtyaa might no doubt be worked with 
advantage, if the Government gave encouragement. 


Coal. 


There arc larg$ mines in a district called Burdwan, 130 miles from Culcutta, now 
worked to the extent of 14,000 or 15,000 tons annually. They were fir st worked about 
fourteen vefTS ago, but they have uot bwn m extensive operation more than six or 
seven years. They are situate^) on the banks of a river, connected with the lluoghlv 
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The bends of the river increased the distance from Calcutta to between 200 and 300 
miles. There it only one season in the year in which coal can be brought down, as the 
river is shallow except during the rains ; at ’that time 300 or 400 boats make three or 
four trips. The mine is extensive and of good quality ; the seam is nine feet deep 9 and 
about ninety feet from the surface. From 2,000 to 3,000 people are employed. There 
is only one European in charge. The natives work well as miners ; tbfcy receive from 
6 *. to 8 .v. a month ; the overseers more. The coal is principally used for steam-engines, 
and is sent for that purpose to Singapore; it has also been lately applied to the burning 
of bricks. The Company use it extensively in their public works, the marine and mint 
departments. It is delivered in Calcutta at 20v. the chaldron ; ships from London and 
Liverpool Often take coal* but not in a large quantity, and sell it at from 30s. to 40.*. 
The natives hud never sunk shafts ; they use it very little indeed as fuel iu Calcutta and 
the Upper Provinces; in the Upper they use cow-dung and in the Lower Provino&N^ 
wood; the latter is sold in Calcutta at 32.*. for 8 , (XX) lbs. The jungle is regularly cut 
for the purpose. Europeans have begun to use coal for culinary purposes. Coals are 
also found in Bundelcuml. Iu most parts of Cutch coal would be found in abundance. 
The Oiifch coal ignites more quickly than the English ; and from the superior quality 
of the gas it contains, it would answer for steam machinery better than the coal which 
is generally u*ed in this count; y ; it would not encrust the flues of the engines as British 
coal does; it burns to a white ash, and is rather rapid of combustion, hut n*>t so rapid 
as to exhaust itself in a very short space of time. It lias not been used in the public 
works at Bombay. It is found about thirty miles from the sea; probably during the 
monsoon it could be brought down the river. The coal mines might no doubt be 
worked with advantage it the Government gave encouragement. 

Steam Engines , tyc* 

Auk increasing in India. The navigation from Calcutta seaward has been much 
improved by steam-boats. The tugs take ships out with great facility in one or two 
days ; formerly u vessel was perhaps a fortnight in going from Calcutta to Saugur, in 
consequence of the detention arising from strong tides and freshes. 

Several steam-engines have been introduced into Bengal, almost exclusively iu the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, for pumping out docks, making and pressing paper, watering 
the roads, boring cannon, coining, grinding flour, spinning, weaving, and printing 
cotton. The flour milks are very extensive ; the undertaking is new, and like most new 
undertakings not considered profitable. The machinery for spinning cotton ha* scarcely 
commenced its operations ; lookers-on of course considered that the property was nut 
promising. 

The scarcity of fuel and the absence of falls of water arc obstacles to the establish- 
ment of extensive machinery for manufactures ; but it does not require many favourable 
stations to supply a large extent of country. 

Jioads , |fc. 

It may be said that there are m roads or bridges whatever in the Madras territory. 
None exist beyond the town of Madras ; the rivers are usually crossed on rude rafts of 
split bamboo and enrthem pots. In Coimbatoor the roads arc remarkably good; there 
an* very few parts of India where they are so. ( Treat efforts have been made to build 
bridges, and form roads, but very little attention has been paid to keeping them up ; 
a road and a succession of bridges have frequently been washed away in one monsoon. 
A few small bridges have been constructed by Government in Coimbatoor ; two most 
magnificent bridges have been built across the Ca\cry by a native, named Ram Sammy 
Moodeliar. The road* in Bomba\ have been much improved of late. 

The rate of travelling by dawk is about L\ a mile, besides a small gratuity to the 
bearers at the end of each j&tage. ^ 

There are beautiful roads from the one end of Java to the other ; the cost is paid out 

of 
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of the revenues of the island, which are considerable ; and the natives are obliged to 
give so many day** labour. The Europeans have made roads on their own estates. 

Some old canals have been lengthened oy the Government of India, but nothing more 
has been done. Such works are usually executed at the public expense, with money 
advanced from the public treasury ; private capital might be so employed with great 
advantage. Madura depends upon artificial irrigation ; the tanks arc under the care 
of Government, and are in the worst possible state 1 of repair. The whole system of 
cultivation is by irrigation, but there is no work for the purpose deserving of particular 
notice. In ull parts of India irrigation might be carried, by a proper expenditure of 
capital and skill, to a much greater extent than it now is. There is a large field for the 
application of capital in economizing the wuter ; many improvements might be intro- 
4jt|ced. Mr. Gordon’s assertions with regard to the means of irrigation are not correct ; 
bfie of the greatest works for irrigation perhaps in the world is the Aunicut ; It was 
not built by the Company, but there it is deserving of notice. The Company have 
built in Taujore, in various parts, sluices and aqueducts of very great importance, and 
have materially improved the irrigation. The ntost minute attention is paid to the 
keeping of the channels clear, and to the promotion of irrigation by every menns. Nor 
is it correct to say that dry land is of no value; in Tanjorc and Kamnad it is of great 
value. The irrigation of the land is in almost ail instances conducted by the capital of 
the Government, but Coinibatoor forms an exception : there the wells are made by the 
ryot*’ own capital. The large works, dams, arid tanks, arc elfected by money from the 
public treasury ; but the great sources of irrigation are the wells constructed by the 
ryots themselves. In the Deccan there are very few tanks but there are very many 

wells and other means of irrigating lands. Many of them were in a state of decay, and 

several have been restored by the British Government. In the Ceded districts of Madras, 
a large* expenditure took place annually for the repair of tanks; wherever they are 
consideiod necessary, they are always made, with a view to the revenue ; and Govern- 
ment are never backward in making advances for the purpose. Where there is suffi- 
cient population to make the means of irrigation available, the cultivation might be 

much extended by applying a portion of the revenue to the increase of irrigation. 
Coimbatoor is intersected by rivers, from which canafs arc taken off for irrigation ; these, 
at a comparatively small expense, might be so prolonged and enlarged as to make a 
canal communication from one end of the province to the other, and to connect the 
eastern and western coasts. 


Indian Tirade. 

Therk are five or six large and old established commercial firms in Calcutta; twelve 
or fourteen have been established since 1815. The general business carried on by such 
houses is agency and banking in all its different branches : they advance money for 
commercial purposes ; and they act as consignees of good*, shipped from London and 
the outports. The mercantile transactions of Calcutta extend to China, ail parts of 
India, America, France, the Persian Gulf, to a small amount to Holland und Denmark, 
and a very little to South America; the trade to the last country has fallen off much oi 
late yeais. The commerce of Calcutta has increased very considerably, owing to the 
greater facilities afforded since 1813, by the opening of the trade. 

In 1813-14 the Imports were ... £2,120,0fX) Export C5,300,(XX) 

1827-28 4,150,000 8,730,000 

The proportion carried on with Great Britain is about seven-tenths of the whole ; 
at the opening of the trade it was about five-tenths. The principal imports of late years 
have been cotton piece-goods and twist, metals (spelter or zinc is now very largely 
imported), woollens and wines, particularly sherry, which was a novelty in the Indian 
market. The spelter is of the same quality as tutcnftgue, but not quite so good; the 
latter was chiefly imported from China, but the importation has now ceased ; it is used 
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with copper and tin for making pots, pans, and cooking utensils; they arc generally 
made up in India, hut some have been fabrkated in this country, and have sold very 
well; there is scarcely a native that has no® one such pot, and also a large plate or 
platter of the same material. The staple article* of export from Bengal are indigo, 
sugar, saltpetre, and at one time cotton, but that has fallen off very much, and raw silk. 
There U a large trade in grain with the I*le of France, which is almost entirely sup- 
plied with rice from India. There are a very great number of native houses carrying 
on foreign trade ; the native merchants consist of Parsees, Hindoos, and Mahornedans. 
It is not the custom for the principal European mercantile establishments to have a 
native partner, blit there are often native partners in particular speculations in the 
principal houses. The Parsecs are the most intelligent ; they are for the most part free 
from the prejudices of caste, and frequently embark as supracargoes, principally for 
China. The natives are much given to commercial pursuits, and well qualified ‘to 
succeed in them. They are sufficiently commercial to answer the highest expectations 
that can be formed with respect to trade between the two countries, but our local 
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institutions must be greatly altered before they can become prosperous, so as to 
admit of an extensive commercial intercourse. Trade cannot be much increased unless 


L Smith, 340 ';. the condition of the natives he bettered, so as to give them the means of paying for 
imports. There has not been much prosperity among the native merchant* of late ; 

Gordon, 388 . they are not so rich as they were ; they were immensely rich. The opening of the free 
trade of India has generally extended the commerce with that part of the world; 
Calcutta has been principally influenced by it. It has injured the re-export trade, for 
Calcutta was previously a sort of emporium, but it h A* greatly increased the import and 
export trade. The country shipping interest has stiffen'd ; the competition of British 
do. 399 . ships having injured* jt. In 18J4 ships were chartered at £25 per ton, now at 30s. ; the 
price of cotton was I.*; 3 rf., it is now 5 d . ; of pepper, l.v. to J*. 3r/., now 3d. 


Rickiiids, 27 . 18 . For 10 years from 179-1, the American trade with Bengal averaged : 

Exports ... £464,357 ••• Imports £3110,606 

In 6 yeaij* from H302-3, all India ... 1 ,154,494 ^ . . 1,247,920 

In 3 yq^rs fromJ#08*9 &T . ... 1,705,814 1,62/ ,612 

It was mh\ that tnfe increase was owing to the state of war, and that it would fall off 
inpeacopH did not fall ntfttill a double duty was imposed on the neutral trade with 
India. In 1793 private merchants were partially admitted into the India trade, hut the 
forms and restrictions were such as to he attended w ith much inconvenience ; jet the 
imports tiom India hv privileged traders were 111 1/93-4, £18/, 710, and in 1811-12, 
£1,169,023. The Company's prognostication of the evils to result from the opening ot 
do 27,73 the trade has not been verified. It is impossible to deny that the tiade has vastly in- 
creased since 1793; that the increase unbraces a great variety of articles formerly 
unknown or not used in India; and that the Company never have cai ried this trade, 
(iislnme. 1021 . and never could carry it, to the extent of which it is obviously susceptible ; theic would 
KnLirtF, 27,73. not ha\o been such an importation as there has been of British cotton tw i«.t, if the Com- 
pany’s monopoly had continued In sixteen year* the Company’s trade has only averaged 
£1,882,728; the pri\ arc, £5,451,452.* The private trade is, therefoie, live* times as 
great a* the CompanjV, which proves that the Company have not carried tho trade to 
it* fullest extent ; that pm ate traders are much more fit for extending the corftmereial 
inteiTourst'.k^th lndi«i ; and that no definite limit can be placed to the extension of that 
do. 27 , 78 . 1 ride, if on ivAystitiir ions abroad allowed wealth to increase among the natives. The 

extended a^extemlingt consumption of British manufactures* among the natives is to 



* 3 lw one not quite thrice the other. 

t F01 the cvftftit to which oui manufacture* are used among the natives, sec Rickard*, *820, 1317; Wildey, 3296; 
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be ascribed to the circumstance of our manufacture* and staples being perfectly suited 
to the wants and tastes of the natives, who will assuredly use them to the utmost extent 
of their means ; to the great cheapness of the British articles consequent on the use of 
machinery; and to the opening of the trade in 1813. If greater facilities were given, 
a continued extension of the trade would go on, provided that those facilities were 
coupled with & salutary reform of the revenue and judicial regulations; for com- 
merce with a wretchedly poor people can only be carried to a limited extent. The 
freight outwards is on dead weight, 205. to 30.v. per ton ; on light goods, £2 to £3 : 
homewards, about £4, and from £5 to £ 6 . This freight has continued for so many years, 
that there is reason to suppose that the ship-owners must find their advantage in the 
voyage. The freight paid by the Company for the regular chartered ships, taken up for 
five voyages, is 20/. or 21/. At the freights formerly paid by the Company, and at the 
present prices in England, it would have been impossible to have imported cotton wool, 
sugar, saltpetre, &c. The obstructions which still impede the extension of the Indian 
trade, are the forms and restrictions imposed by law on persons and ships proceeding to 
India, the Company’s interference with the trade, thuChiua monopoly, and, the greatest of 
all, the poverty of the people. The shipping of this country has since 1823 been allowed to 
carry on the coasting trade of India, but vessels must first, clear out from England for 
one of the Presidencies : ships of a smaller burthen than formerly can now proceed to 
India: vessels of two hundred and fifty tons or less are the most convenient si^e for 
Singapore and the Eastern Archipelago, and often better suited to the means of persons 
carrying on the Indian trade. Cargoes arrive in a* good a state in a small vessel as in 
a larger : the rate of frieght is tiuf'sarne, and the expense of sailing is less. Europeans 
procure European articles at a ijtyich cheaper rate than they did formerly, and the 
natives obtain better prices lor their produce. The free trade has Introduced into India 
new articles of commerce, especially speller and cotton goods. At* the opening of the 
trade, Calc utta exported to London two millions sterling of cotton goods, and now 
it imports two millions sterling of British cotton manufactures. Since the opening of 
the trade many drugs an£ fives have been exported irom (Julcmta which were not 
exported before. The articles imported into India by the privml trade all kinds 
of cotton and woollen goods, copper, lead, iron, spelter (%££ conaffli'Hble glass, 

earthenware, and other articles suitable to EurupeanaOTp mofF hmite<j^||uaittiues. 
The returns are in sugar, rice, indigo, collec (not much fr 6 q| Calcutta), saltpetre, cotton, 
silk, lac-dye, shell-lac, and pepper. ^ 

The first import of cotton-twist was in 1823; in 1824 it was about 121,000 lb*s. : in 
1828, 4,(KK),(KX) lbs. From 1814 to 1824 repeated attempts were made to introduce* it, 
but without success, the price being too high for the natives to purchase, and it was ulso 
supposed that it was not fitted for native use. There would not have been such an im- 
port if the Company’s monopoly had continued. There was no great quantity imported 
before 1824 or 1825. The value of the importation iu 1827 and 1828 was about £1{X),U00; 
in the following year it increased considerably; in 1829-30 it fell off; but the average 
of the three years, 1827-8, 1829-30, was about £230,000. 

The import of British white and printed goods jnto the countries east of the Cape was 
in 1815, # $00, 000 yards, and in 1830, 45,000,000. 

The value of the imports of cotton was, in 

1829, into Calcutta ... £655,462 Bombay Jgj>70,026 

1830, — ... 798,756 — jM>l8,174 

The principal obstacles to the extension of commercial intercourse hflgrccn (ireat 

Britain and India, are the want of returns more suited to the markets of jp^at Britain, 
and the bad quality generally of the products ot India. If the cultiviitiAflpere more 
extensively in the hands of Europeans, those products would be very umtcrfBly improved. 
The commerce of Madras has not incregi&d in a similar ratio to that of Bengal. The 
foreign trade of Madras is not considerable. There is no good harbour along the Coro- 
mandel coast. The staple products oj^export from Madras are cloth, salt, “find t hanks ; 
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the cloth to most countries 5 the salt to Bengal only. There is also an export of mine- 
ral alkali, called caramuttL The commercial intercourse between Bombay and the 
United Kingdom has increased very considerably since the opening of the trade. The 
principal articles of import into Bombay are metals, woollens, cottons, and cotton yarn. 
In 1816 the consumption of British cotton fabrics was very trifling ; there was only one 
Indian merchant in the bazaar at Bombay in the habit ot dealing in British piece-goods, 
and there was much difficulty in disposing of an investment. The low price at which 
they can now be afforded from this country has caused the consumption to become con- 
siderable, aided to some extent by the puius which are taken to adapt them to the wauts 
of the natives ; they are made to imitate exactly similar native goods. British inetals 
are very largely imported into Bombay. The first import of spelter was in 1822 ; pre- 
viously, tutenague, a finer description of the same article, was imported from China ; that 
is now driven out of the market. The European manufactures imported iuto Bombay 
are principally consumed at the Presidency, Surat, and other large towns; latterly, a 
considerable quantity has gone to Malwa, in return for opium ; much is also carried up 
the country ; and there is a large export to the lied Sea and Arabian Gulf, princi- 
pally to Bush'we. The returns are principally bullion, and latterly silk in large quanti- 
ties. A great deal of the silk has of late years, in consequence of the reduction of duties, 
been re-exported to England ; but there is also a great consumption of coarse silk at 
Ahmedakad. Silks are now imported into Iudia from England ; they are subject to a 
trifling duty. In 1823, in the southern parts of Persia, the bazaars were filled with Bri- 
tish manufactures, principally printed goods; the northern parts were supplied with 
German and French productions : the latter are comparatively much dearer. In 1819 
and 1820 there were no British manufactures in Malabar and the internal provinces of 
the southern part of India ; they had scarcely reached so far, and they were at that time 
much dearer than they now are. 

In Bombay nine per cent, is the interest, and Europeans lend their money at nine ; 
but the interest with mercantile houses is only five. One per cent, commission is 
charged, not on the loans, but on the account generally. The rate of interest is lower 
than in Bengal, because there i* not so much employment for money : a good deal of the 
Bombay capital is employed in Bengal; the profits of trade are smaller and more steady. 
No advances are made for agricultural purposes. 

The export of Chinese articles generally from Bombay to the Deccan, and the export 
of metals, has decreased of late years, in consequence of Poona having ceased to be the 
gent of a government. The returns for British manufactures are made to Great B ritan 
in produce of all descriptions, in bullion and bills; and by sending produce to China, 
such as cotton and opium. 

There have been considerable fluctuations : but upon the whole the India trade must 
have been profitable, from the immense increase that has taken place. Since the open- 
ing it bus been a source of gain, but probably not to a very large extent. 

The Company have made verv considerable remittance* of specie to this country of 
late years. Private merchants have also occasionally, but not at all extensively, resorted 
to the same means. 

No alterations are necessary for the trade between England and India, except the giv- 
ing greater facilities for making returns from China, and taking off duties and the inter- 
nal imposts. The India trade would be considerably increased by throwing open the 
China trade. It might be increased If the power of obtaining returns were greater; the 
absence of proper returns is the chief Impediment to its great increase. At present the 
Indian markets are rather glutted. If there were proper returns to be sent, English 
manufactures could be sold all the cheaper for the profit made on those returns. A per- 
fectly free intercourse between Bombay and China, and between China and Great Bri- 
tain, would add facility to the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and India. 
The trade has increased beyond ull expectation. It is susceptible of still greater in- 
crease ; 
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crease; a free introduction of capital* enterprise, and skill, under proper protection, ami 
just and equal laws, would facilitate the increase. The difficulty of finding adequate 
returns necessarily follows from the obstructions to the application of capital to the soil 
and to the industry of India generally. The products of India might be considerably 
increased and improved. 

There is a great want of specie in India, owing to Us being made a principal medium 
of remittance to this country ; this may be ascribed to the increased exports from Europe 
to India, if the products ot India saleable in this country could be increased in quan- 
tity and value, the inconvenience to India from the drain of specie would be remedied. 
The ryots in the Bellary district have required that the revenues should be taken in 
kind. 

Comparing the duty in England with the price of many articles of Indian produce, it 
will be seen that the former is in many instances exorbitant ; and a grievance common 
to all such articles is, that they can only be imported into a few of the ports of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and cannot be removed thence (a- goods from other countries can) with- 
out the duties being first paid. The evil is threefold; the trader is obliged to advance a 
capital of from 100 to 400 per cent, above the cost price, betore the articles can be dis- 
tributed for general consumption ; the price to consumers is enhanced by the profit on 
the employment of a capital twice or five times a* large as would otherwise he necessary; 
and the enhanced price operates as un incentive to adulterution. 

The present scale of duties on East Indian goods shows a variation from less than one 
per cent, up to 400, on the present value of many important commodities; on some 
minor articles the duty varies from one to 1,000 percent., and in one trifliug instance 
the duty is 3,000 |>er cent. Such a scale requires revision, equallvfor the benefit of the 
revenue and the encouragement of trade. * 

The use of British manufactures might be greatly extended, if greater facilities 
were afforded for the returns of this country ; all lowering of duties would tend to 
that effect, but what is principally wanted is the improvement of the quality of Indian 
articles. 

British manufactures pay on importation iuto Calcutta two and a-half per cent. In- 
dian manufactures pay ou importation here a very high duty. If the duties in England 
were repealed, there would still not be a considerable import of Indiau manufactures 
into England. The trade between India and England is limited by the heavy duties on 
some articles, particularly sugar* and silks, and to a certain extent, cottons. 

If the India trade were left to the Company and the natives, it would dwindle 
away. 

The insecurity of persons and property is the principal impediment to the growth of 
the trade of India. Private individuals cannot export arms and ammunition to the 
East : consequently those articles are chiefly supplied by Americans at Sumatra, Cochin 
China, and Siam. 

The commercial intercourse between Bengal and Madras is one of export of grain from 
the former, and salt from the latter ; but the monopoly interferes with the export of salt. 
It answers to import salt from England, notwithstanding what was intended to be a pro- 
hibitory duty. The salt imported into Bombay is sent from Madras, none from Bengal, 
in consequence of the cheapness of the Madras salt. Duties arc levied between one 
presidency and another, aa between foreign states. At Calcutta the rules of pilotage 
and mooring charges are very heavy ; on the Coromandel coast there is iiq pilotage, 
bnt the anchorage is heavy on small ships. There is unnecessary delay in obtaining 
clearances. 

The 

* Bengal sugar pay* a duty is England of 120 pw amt. on the gross print, winch, after deducting height ami 
charges, is equal to 200 per cent, on the proceeds in England ; p. 630 of this paper. 
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The duties in Ceylon are very heavy. If a more free commercial intercourse were 
allowed between Ceylon and the various parts of India, it would tcud greatly to the ad- 
vantage of both countries. It is usual for ships coming from India to touch at Ceylon, 
and the trade is certainly much impeded by the high duties. There is a considerable ex- 
port of grain and rice from Bengal and the Malabar coast to Ceylon. The population is 
to a great extent dependent upon the foreign supply, as rice is their chief food, and very 
little is produced in Ceylon itself. 

The effect of free trade in Java was a very extensive demand for British manufactures, 
cottons (white and printed piece-goods), woollens and metals. From Java the returns to 
this country are coffee, sugar, rice ; and sometimes to Calcutta, tin, japan, copper, and 
spices. 

Java carries on trade with the neighbouring islands, China, British India, Straits of 
Malacca, Europe, and America. The trade has increased considerably of latejears; in 
1828 the amount was three millions. The trade with the Company’s possessions is consi- 
derable. There are no obstructions in the way of it. Articles of European manufacture 
arc extensively consumed in Java, efttton piece-goods, iron, steel, glass, &c. The cottons 
are obtained from Belgium (not Holland), Great Britain, British India, and China. The 
first importations of British manufactures took place in 1811-15, about the commence- 
ment of the free trade. The largest importation was in 1823, amounting to 6,000 cases of 
British cotton goods, each case being valued at £50. From IS14 to 1821, the Jut) was 15 
percent, upon the invoice; afterwards there was an ad valorem duty of £26. 5s. This 
turned the scale in favour of Belgian goods, hut still a great quantity of British goods was 
imported. If it had not been for that duty, the consumption of British goods would have 
doubled. The greater part of the British goods imported are white, and are afterwards 
dyed by the Javanese according to their tastes. Attempts have been made by the /lyers 
here to imitate them, but not very successfully. Jn consequence of the facilities given to 
calico-printers by the recent repeal of the duty, their future attempts may be more suc- 
cessful. The Javanese have a coarse and substantial, but high-priced, cotton manufacture 
of their own. They formerly imported a large quantity of the cotton fabrics ot Madras 
and Bengal. In consequence of the opening of the traue, the fabrics of Madras, being of 
a description, have been almost superseded by the introduction of European goods, 
but the coarse cottons of Bengal are still introduced largely into all the Malu> countries. 
Upon the cotton goods of India imported into Java there is a duty of 15 per cent, upon 
the invoice ; and the duties npor. the other productions of India are equally low. English 
twist is sent to Java and woven there, but not 111 large quantities; not in such large quan- 
tities as to other parts of the East. About 3,000 tons of European iron are annually con- 
sumed in Java ; both British and Swedish are used, but the latter is preferred. It is taken 
in an unwyought state, and fabricated there : u very small quantity of wrought iron is im- 
ported. Very little ol that metal is produced in Java itself. The M md is supplied with 
unwi ought copper from Japan, and wrought, such as copper sheathing, from England. 
About 600 cheats of opium are imported : in 1820 three-fourths were from Bengal, and 
one-fourth from Turkey ; in 1 820 three-fourths were Turkey, and one-fourth Bengal. The 
revenue derived by the Dutch from the monopoly and import duties about £2 62,536. 
The monopoly increases the price from 600 to 800 per cent. In 1828 the other customs 
amounted to £225,405. The staple articles of export are coffee, sugar, rice, spices, tin, 
tobacco, indigo, sumac, and hides. Coffee is rather On the decrease; it is in great part 
a monopoly of the government ; it is not of a very high quality. The government coffee 
is superior to that produced by natives; inferior to that cultivated by European planters. 
The cultivation of sugar is on the increase; there is a large field for the increase, if there 
were a foreign demand. In 1828 rice was extensively exported ; 26,000 tons to the neigh- 
bouring islands, China, Europe, the Isle of France, and a small quantity to the Cape. The 
export of indigo was, in 1828, only 24,000 lbs. ; in 1829, the production of the island was 
152,000 lbs., and it is rapidly increasing, attributable chiefly to the encouragement of 
gov cm nment. Some Chinese , attempted the cultivation of it very successfully : the principal 
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planter is a Chinese. Some samples were equal to fair Bengal, but owing to the 
chests being packed very unevenly, the buyers had little confidence in it ; its being a new 
article was also against it. Tobacco is exported very largely, between 1,300,000 mul 
1,400,000 lbs., worth £4,000; consumed chiefly in the neighbouring islands; a small 
quantity is sent to Siam and the Cape : the cultivation is in the hands of the Chinese. 
Spices are exported, but they ore not grown in Java ; the value of the export is £50,000. 
The production of Banca tin amounts to 2,000 tons, worth in Java about £100,000. 
Spices and tin are monopolies. A portion of the Banca tin is brought to Europe. An ex- 
periment has been made to produce silk, but it has not yet become an article ot export ; it 
promises to be successful; some samples have been thought nearly equal to China silk. 
The mulberry (the white and the Persian) grows luxuriantly. The worms are brought 
from China and Bengal. At present there is great difficulty in reeling the silk; machinery 
has been lately introduced from China : the difficulty may be easily overcome. Several 
experiments have been lately made io the cultivation of tea, cochineal, and cocoa. Tea 
has beeu introduced with good success. The commerce of the country is chiefly carried on 
by the Chinese; they are a more alert and active pconle than the Japanese ; as merchants, 
they have much more enterprise and intelligence. The Chinese settlers trade extensively 
with the Eastern islands, with the Malay Peninsula, and also with Europeans. There 
are also settled in Java a considerable number of Arabs and Armenians. The Arabs are 
not equal in intelligence and enterprise to the Chinese : they are not so liberal in their 
dealings ; a matter of business which would occupy an hour with an Arab, would be settled 
by a Chinese in a few minutes. The Javanese themselves are becoming more provident. 
There is a commercial association, in which the king of the Netherlands is the principal 
partner. It carries on a considerable part of the external commerce of Java. It has 
exclusive privileges, but the trade carried on by the company is not profitable; tlio 
opium branch is the only one that is profitable to tnenu The company has been very un- 
favourable to the general interests of trade in Java, by glutting the market with injudicious 
shipments from Europe. 

There is a very considerable import and consumption of British manufactures in the 
Philippine Islands. The imports are chiefly cotton goods, iron, and steel. A considerable 
quantity of sugar is manufactured, and indigo, but of a very inferior quality. fs ail 

article of export, and is ot good quality. Tobacco is extensively produced; to is aborted 
in ver) large quantities in a manufactured state; it is considered to be the best tobacco in 
the East ; it is a government monopoly. The manufacture of cigars is entirely conducted 
by women; about 5,000 are employed in Manilla. There is a considerable commerce 
between the Philippine Islands and China, carried on by Chinese junks, American, Spanish, 
and Portuguese ships. The chief articles of import are tea, Chinese piece-goods, and 
provisions; of export, tortoise-shell, mother of. pearl, and rice in large quantities. 

Immediately after the last Charter, the Company made a speculation in claret, which 
appeared to be undertaken without due consideration of profit to themselves, and solely 
with a view to injure the private trade. It was a new article of commerce with them, 
and some of it did not fetch the^ prime cost. The Company are not good traders; no 
sovereign ever traded to advantage. The separation of the Company’s two characters of 
merchants and sovereigns, would be attended with incalculably good effects, not only to 
the natives of India, and the merchants there and in this country, but also to the Com- 
pany themselves. It is stated by the Company that they are under the necessity of carry- 
ing on what they call a remittance trade from India to this country; but such remittance 
would be infinitely better conducted through the medium of private trade than by the 
Company themselves, even to a larger amount than they require for their political pay- 
ments in England, it is incalculable to what extent the trade between this country and 
India might be carried, if the Company went out of it, and a fair scale of duties was es- 
tablished by parliament. The Company ought to carry on no trade either from India to 
China, or from India to Europe. It would be much more beneficial to the ruimtiv 
generally, and to the native population In particular, if the Company were to $urr<nd< r 
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their character of merchant# in India, and confine themselves to that of sovereigns. 
Commerce would be carried on with much more confidence and vigour, particularly on 
the part of the natives. The practice of Government trading on its own account is very 
injui ions to the private trader* ; it almost annihilates them. It is quite impossible for an 
individual merchant to compete successfully in the market with those who exercise so- 
vereign power in the territory where the trading goes on. Although there is no forced 
delivery, the natives who raise the produce are influenced in giving the Company a pre- 
ference in the purchase, by a fear of displeasing the ruling authorities. If a private 
merchant go into the market early in the season to purchase cotton, the growers will not 
sell, or make a bargain with him, until they know the extent to which the Company wish 
to purchase. They are no doubt influenced in a considerable degree by the hope of get- 
ting a better price from the Company, but also in a very great degree by the fear of of* 
fending the Government by selling their cotton before they know whether the Company 
require it or not. It is generally thought by the mercantile community of Calcutta that 
it 1* impossible for a large company and government together to act well as merchants, 
fur it is found that the prices of nil commodities in which they interfere are driven up to 
rates which make them unprofitable to those who deal in them; and the monopoly in 
some branches of trade, such as silk, altogether puts an end to the dealings of private mer- 
chants. The effect of the Company’s purchasing for remittance is to raise the price of an 
aiticle in India and lower it in England. The injurious effects of the union of the two 
characters of sovereign and merchant, as well to the true interests of the Company them- 
solve* as to that of individuals, aie illustrated by the treatment of Mr. Wilkinson in the 
manufacture of saltpetre; also in their conduct with regard to Malwa opium, and cotton 
for China. Trade cannot ho profitably conducted by a government without the unjust and 
impolitic advantages ofa company ; and a government trade in concurrence with that of 
piiMite merchants/ must not only be attended with a waste of the public revenue, hut be 
liable to come into unequal competition and injurious collision with the operations of in- 
dividuals. It is expedient to divest the Company, while expiating any of the functions 
of government, of the few commercial establishments which still remain to them. 

Previously to 181 1 , the Company's investment of piece-goods was provided under a 
most rigorous and oppressive system of coercion ; the weavers were compelled to enter 
into engagements and to work for the Company, contrury to their own interests and in- 
clination. Sundry regulations have born passed since that period for correcting the 
system, but they never can he effectual so long as there exists the present system of power 
and commerce united. Where the Company have ceased to trade, the native*, have been 
comparatively free from oppression. The Company also would be great gainers by the 
entire abolition of their own trade; for while they would gain as sovereigns, they would 
also be saved from the heavy losses which are inseparable from their present commer- 
cial operations. 

In the event of the British Government in India being relieved from all their commer- 
cial functions there would be no inconvenience experienced in remitting the territorial 
revenue to England for political purposes; it might be remitted in good hills; if it can he 

I emitted now under the existing restrictions, it would be more easily remitted when the 

I I ade became free. 

Commeicial houses discontinued their engagements in the production of raw silk, in 
consequence of the difficulties anting from the competition of the Company's commercial 
<i«H>nts, which rendered it a hazardous speculation, ilut the Company's agents do not now 
pn-sesa any peculiar advantage Over the private trade, as the regulation which gave it to 
1 hem has lately been rescinded. If the Company were to cense altogether to carry on trade 
in -ilk, the silk trade of India would increase under the exertions of individuals, for the 
mode by which the Company transact their business enhances the price very cousiderably ; 

they 
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they do not enter into it as a mercantile speculation, but as a inode of remittance. When- 
ever it is known that the commercial resident of the Company is in the market, the pric e 
is raised beyond what an individual would think it prudent to give; the Compands agent 
is not so much influenced by such considerations, and he complies with the price affixed. 

The Company must in many instances, in sugar and silk, have sustained heavy losses. At 
present, tne native weaver benefits by the prices which the Company give, because he gets 
a higher price than it would probably be worth the while of an individual to give; but its 
tendency is to limit the demand for that production of the country. The reason why Undue, 
Europeans do not engage largely in the manufacture of silk in Bengal is, that the Com- 
pany engross the whole of the silk districts and private merchants have therefore not 
entered into the trade ; they are not placed upon the same footing, as they have not I lie 
same power. Mr. Watson, a British-born subject, had considerable filatures, hut the Saumlu 
Company built factories close to his, by which means they took the whole of the cocoons 
and the produce of the districts round him : his silk was equal to tho average quality of 
the Company’s. Other persons have been compelled by the conduct of the Company’s do. 
servants to abandon their factories. An application coming from a house in the silk trade, ( | 0 . „. n s»V 

for a person concerned in that trade to proceed to India, has been refused by theCompuny. do -o, > 

The native growers and producers of silk who had received advances from the Company 
were prohibited from selling their produce to other parties, even when the advance was 
small. Advances have been forced upon them. It is the practice of the Company’s agents do. jmih 
always to keep the silk-growers under advance. Orders were issued iri 1829 for esta- 
blishing an equality between the Company and private merchants, but they have not alto- 
gether had the effect, although the Company’s monopoly is in some places broken through. 

The condition of the weavers and people engaged in the culture of silk, is that of persons Gordon, 
constantly in debt, uuder advances from the Company; and it is the system of the Com- 
pany to keep them in that state. The privute merchant is obliged to moke his prices Saunders, 'oj*. 
depend on those of the Company, and therefore cannot tell what he will have to give till 
the Company ’s prices are known. In a review of the external commerce of Bengal, printed do. 20^3 
in Calcutta, it is said, “ The trade in Bengal silk, both in its raw and manufactured state, 
has been almost entirely engrossed by the Company ; or, at least, that portion which falls 
to the lot of private individuals has been so much enhanced in price by the powerful faci- 
lities of the former, that as an object of commercial gain it is impossible to stand the test of 
competition.” It is difficult to foresee the result which is likely to crown this system of 
unprofitable traffic, pursued with so much avidity by the agents of the Company, who 
being remunerated in proportion to the quantity of raw muterial provided, have at once 
the power of crushing all private enterprise, and by setting up a strong competition among 
themselves, have raised the prime cost to the double of what it ought and might be. The 
consideration of personal gain has plainly introduced the inoht fatal consequences, and will 
ultimately lead to the total annihilation of so valuable a branch of Indian commerce. It 
would be judicious on the part of the Company, who are merely maintaining their exclu- 
sive traffic to enrich their servants, to prefer farming out their filatures to private enter- 
prise, when the Company might purchase the produce in the bazaar at one-half of wlmt it 
now costs them, and it would then constitute a solid medium of remittance to Europe, 
whilst it now forms but a hazardous speculation. 

With regard to the cotton investments for China, great inconveniences and injury to l'oibeh, 2321 . 
the interests of the private merchants on the western side of India, arise from the Com- 
pany going into the market to purchase cotton ; the period of their doing * 0 , and the 
quantity they require, being quite uncertain; insomuch that the cotton-growers anil 
dealer* will fix no prices ttor enter into any contracts With. private merchants, until they 
ascertain whether the Company arc or are not to come into the market. As soon as the 
Company have made their engagement, for 20/KX) or 30,000 hales perhaps, the price of 
what remains of the ciop immediately rises, sometimes to an exorbitant sum, and the 
private merchant h obliged either to go without his investment, or to suoinit to purchase 
the article at a price which ultimately makes it a luring concern to him in the mar het of 
Cauton : it is nothing uncommon for a rise of ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent, to lake 

a. 4 0 2 place 
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(( ominous), 

1 50 I h.jo- l, 1 83 1 pj acc j n the course of a few days. The purchases of a large capitalist merely would 
not produce the same effect, because he would hare only the advantage of his superior 
capital ; but the Company bring into the field their weight a* sovereigns. It is perfectly 
well known, that when the Company announce that they require a certain quantity of 
cotton, the growers and dealers look upon themselves ns bound to supply it. It is im- 
possible for the Company to lay aside, in their mercantile dealings, their character of 
sovereigns, so long as it is united with their character of merchants in India; it is also 
an unprofitable mode for the Company, as the accounts* exhibit a heavy loss on the trade 
between India and China. The growers of cotton have been subject to oppression on 
the part of the Company’s servants, from the system of being compelled to take ad- 
vances, and deliver their cotton ; it may not be the practice at present so much as 
it used to be. Private traders also make advances, but at the great hazard of never 
getting cotton in return : there are no legal means by which a merchant in Bom- 
bay can compel a grower of cotton in Guzerat, or any district out of the Company’s 
dominions, to fulfil his contract, while the Company’s name and authority are all -power- 
ful in India. 

hiackcn, aob The Company’s agents have a great deal of influence in their situation over individuals, 
independently of the command ot funds, though that command is probably the uu^t mu- 
do >2 2 ‘i tonal. They are not skilful and economical agents. They have little or nothing to do. 

i'ailon, r>')8, fi jo The commercial resident at Tinnevelly had, in 1823, only to furnish 8,000 bales ot 

Gisborne, n y> cotton: the annual charge ot his establishment and commission is £5,000. They have 

Goidmi, fi*n. been occasionally employed by other persons to act as agents. They carry on tiade on 

their own account, and act as agents for private merchants charging fifteen per cent, for 
so doing, in consequence of the advantages Which they derive from acting as magistrates, 
and being able to dictate the price. For similar agency two and a-half per cent, is 
charged at Calcutta, and five percent, at Madras. 
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At Bombay there is no bank ; at Madras there is one, entirely the Company's which 
receives deposits, di> counts bills and issues notes; the notes have no currency beyond 
the town of Madras At Culcutta there is one, a joint-stock company, with a charter, 
ot which the Company hold one-fifth share. There are also four private banks; the 
latter have applied tor charters, and have been refused, because the Company are anxious 
to monopolize the traue in money. In the Company's bank the original stock was 
£500, 00(), and one share, 5,000 rupees; a share is now worth 10, (KM) or 1 1,()00. If the 
other bunks were chartered, it is probable that their profits, under private management, 
would be greater than tho«c of the bank directed by the Company, and administered in 
a considerable degree by the Company’s officers ex officio . The notes pass among the 
natives a* specie, without discount. They circulate beyond Calcutta among Europeans 
and private persons, but they are not receivable in the Company’s treasuries beyond 
Culcutta. The amount of paper money in circulation is estimated at half a million. The 
notes were Very coarsely executed on thick paper, ami with common letter-press ; but it 
is understood that copper-plate notes on thin paper have been since prepared. The 
commerce of the country wumd immediately employ papbi money to the amount of 
50,000,000, if banks in India were on the same footing as^ty arc ttt present in England. 
The natives as well as European capitalists would place gpufidence in European banking 
establishments, not entirely from the personal character Europeans and the integrity 
of their dealings, but also from their connection with England. If a good system of 
bunking were established in the interior* $0 that money could be borrowed at a low rate 
of interest, it would be advantageous to the cornui.ftpfty ; but there is no part of India 
where banking establishments do not exist conducted .^ natives. In Poona, and many 
parts of the Deccan, there are shroffs or sahookars, who have correspondents all over the 
country, so that in most of the large towns bills of exchange can be obtained on any part 
of India. If natives accumulate capital, they generally bury it ; there is no place where 
they would feel disposed to deposit ; a bank might be of use. Under a free intercourse, 
pro\incial banks would be'auiohg the first undertakings of Europeans. The establish- 
ment 
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incut of banks would tend to encourage industry. There are native bankers in oil the 
provincial towns, and money-changers in every village. They discount bilb at us high a 
rate as five per cent, per month in small dealings. There is only one chartered bank in 
Calcutta, that of Bengal ; the shareholders aro only responsible to the extent of the 
capital. There arc two other banks ; one general bank, to which there are many sub- 
scribers, and that of Hindostan, with which Alexander's house is connected ; the smallest 
note they issue is tor four rupees. The notes circulate as far as Chaudernagore and Se- 
va in pore, twenty- five or thirty miles; but they do not circulate iu the villages jtp any 
extent. Any bank can issue notes. The banks pay interest on deposits, two-and-a-half 
and three per cent, on such as are liable to be withdrawn at a moment's notice. The 
rate of discount varies from six to twelve per cent. Houses of tolerable repute had their 
acceptances discounted by the bank of Bengal, at seven per cent. The circulation of the 
private bankers is very limited. The issues of the hank of Bengal are about eighty lacs. 
In that bauk there are private proprietors Government hold three hundred shares. 
They do not execute the Government busiucss ; the Government use no bank. The 
advantage which the hank of Bengu) lias over private banks is, that as fur us Benares 
their notes are received in payment of the revenue. The impression among the native* 
is tiiat the Government is responsible for the bank. There are no banks in the interior 
issuing note*. There are native bunkers, called shroffs, principally engaged in discounts; 
they is>ue bills of exchange, called hoondees, of which there is a large circulation ; they 
arc generally drawn at fifty days ; sometimes they are for so small a sum as nine rupees ; 
the inland business is principally so conducted. The great banking houses in Benares 
have branch establishments in olmbst all the native cities ; and a very lurge business is 
conducted by hoondees. There is a stamp on bills of exchange, but it is much evaded. 
The provincial bankers arc almost entirely natives. There are no banks in Bombay; 
the circulation is entirely bullion (silver). Banking establishments issuing notes arc not 
required, as thcio is more money than the mercantile world in general can employ. In 
Coimbatoor any quantities of hoondees may be obtaiued, and for a large amount; the 
traffic in bills is very considerable; ull the great houses in Bombay have agents there, 
and bills can he obtained upou any part of India. These shroffs have established them* 
selves within the last ten or twelve years. The interest of money now is from eight to 
twelve per ceut. ; it nus sixteen, eighteen, and twenty, . 

China. 

The disputes in 1829 aro«e from a desire on the part of the factory to ameliorate the 
condition of foreign commerce, which was very much embarrassed in consequence of 
the reduction in tbe number of Hong merchants, and of the impending failure of one 
of them, Chunqua. Alter a five months’ stoppage of the trade, six of the requests made 
by the factory were conceded : 1. All fees on the creation of Hong merchants abolished. 
2.' The elder Chunqua ordered down to Caulon. 3. A reduction of the port dues 
according to measurement. 4. Compradores’ ciiargcs reduced. 5. Hong merchants 
to be no longer responsible fur each other’s debts. 6, Payment of the import duties to 
be altered. Prior to the fort proposition, the duties ou the import cargo w re not de- 
manded sometimes for inaqj^months after a ship arrived, as they were only collected in 
tbe month of October : the ^proposition was that they should be paid in five u; _ v. Tbe 
delay iu the payment hud th£^ipd effect upon the merchants who were poor and had 
little capital, of inducing them to speculate upon tbe certainty of their not being for 
some time called on for their duties ; they bought large cargoes, and added to their 
embarrassments. The Chinese, -decision was tiiat the duties should be paid in three 
weeks. The debts for which tl'£fch>ng were mutually responsible were entirely due to 
foreigners : no distinction was made in the payment between Englishmen aud Ameri- 
cans, or other foreigners. Man hop, one of the Hong, who becumc bankrupt in 1828, 
tailed for about 1.500,000 dollars, due to Europeans, aud to the government for duties. 
Tbe payments made by the Hong on account of their bankrupt brethren, in 1828 and 
1829, amounted to 608,894 dollars; aud they paid on a similar account iu lour previous 
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years, about 1,200,000. The releasing the Hong from their mutual responsibility is a 
Re) ious blow to the private trade. The release, und the reduction of the time for paying 
tlie import dues, are injurious to commerce in general ; but it is also injurious to the ge- 
neral interests of trade that foreigners should deal to any great extent upon credit with 
the natives. The motive of the factory in recommending the 5th proposition wn<, to 
relieve the Hong from embarrassment ; but the principal eaiiMS of their embarrassment 
wa-> injudicious speculation in trude. The factory invariably interfere when they are 
applied to for any debts due to Englishmen. The chief Hong merchant, Hovvqua, ge- 
nerally undertakes for the other Hong merchants the management of the claims of 
foreigners; he brings his list to the chief ol the factory, states that such sums ate 
required to be paid on account of foreign cluims, and knowing that large sums are about 
to he issued from the Company’s treasury in the course of their current transactions, fiegs 
that they may be withheld in the treasury ; but this has always been resisted by the fac- 
tory, und has only been done on the Hong merchants, to whom the Company s money 
mi. due, consenting that it should be paid to Howqua. The Chinese government refused 
to allow foreigners to hire warehouses, and keep them under their own management; 
and tiny also refused to abolish the practice of security merchants. 

The principal cause of the threats of the Chinese, in September, 1830, which led to an 
armed force being sent from the Company’s ships to the factory, was the protection given 
by tln> Uritish to three Payees who had killed Captain Mackenzie, a Briti-h subject, 
commanding a ship under Dutch colours. A jury, composed of foreigners and EnglMi- 
nieu, had sat on the body, and brought in a verdict of justifiable homicide. The Parses 
were sent to Bombay. If they had been given up to the Chinese they would have been 
considered by them as murderers. Another cause of the threats was, the residence of 
the wife of the President in the factory, which was not customury, and is obnoxious to 
die Chinese. In consequence of the example, American women came and were ordeicd 
away, but did not go, though the American trade was stopped. The tiade ol only one 
ship was stopped, and the other Americans interfered and caused the ladies to be imme- 
diately sent down to Macao. During the discussions with the factory there was no 
interruption of the trade. If the lady had been the wife of a private individual, the 
trade not belonging to the Company would have been stopped. 

There has been a reduction of port charges to the extent ot 600 or /00 dollar* 1 upon 
ouch ship. The coinpradores, the men who supply the ships with provisions, have the 
benefit of it ; as their charge is as high us formerly. It does not appear that there is 
any reduction on the measurement. 

The principal commercial disabilities to which private British merchants in China are 
subjected are these* : English ships were formerly admitted to trade at various ports, 
Aniov, Limpo, ami the islands of Ctmsan and Formosa; now the entire foreign commerce 
is restricted to Canton, where the exorbitant harbour dues operate as a virtual exclusion 
of the smuller class of shipping, while the privilege of dealing with foreigners i» confined 
to ten or twelve licensed native merchants; the oppressive conduct of the local 
authorities is such that respectable and wealthy men cannot be prevailed on to accept 
the privilege; and a*, intriguers are prohibited from renting warehouses in which to 
deposit their cargoes, there is no adequate competition, nor any chance ol obtaining the 
fair market value of a commodity, an evil the more deeply felt in consequence of nearly 
all the imports in the year necessarily arriving about the same time. The business of a 
foreign vessel is liable to he delayed by underlings of the custom-house on frivolous 
pretexts, for the sake of extortion; the duty on her import cargo is levied in an arbitrary 
manner, mid exceeds by many times the rate prescribed by the imperial tariff, which 
appears to be iu general moderate, but is little icgardcd in practice. Studied indigni- 
ties are heaped upon fircignurs hv the acts of government, and by contumelious edicts 
exciting the lower order* to treat them with habitual insolence. Frec>r and exercise 
are curtailed hv precluding access to the country, or beyond the confined streets of the 
immediate vicinity of their habitations. Husband and wife, parent and child, are sepa- 
' rated 
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rated by the prohibitions against foreign ladies residing in Canton. These evils are 
attributable to the nature aud character of the Chinese government, and not to any 
want of proper spirit and firmness in the agents of the Company* The influence which 
the Company has acquired by its exteusive dealings, furnishes the strongest evidence of 
the importance of foreign commerce to the Chinese. In order, however, to place the 
commercial interests of Great Britain on a fair and equitable footing, a higher authority 
is required, emanating directly from His Majesty, as a medium of communication with 
the Canton government, as well as with the Imperial Court at Pekin, which would remove 
the impression prevalent among the Chinese authorities, that foreigners in Chin** have 
forfeited the protection of their own sovereign. If this course cannot be pursued, the 
Government of Great Britain ought to adopt a resolution worthy of the nation, and by 
the acquisition of an insular possession near the coast of China, place British commerce 
beyond the reach of future despotism. 

There is less trouble and annoyance in regard to loading, unloading, and clearing, 
and carrying on tbe business of a ship at Canton, than in almost any other port, and 
more facility is afforded tp foreign trade. The customs and duties are regulated between 
the Chinese merchant and the government, which keeps foreigners from collision. Any 
11 regularities are heard of through the security merchant. 

The Hong are generally considered very liberal merchants; so little is there of want 
of faith in them towards foreigners, that there is often no agreement made with them, 
except verbally. 

It would not be advantageous to abolish the Hong, unless the whole system upon 
winch trade is conducted in China could be improved. It is sometimes exceedingly 
difficult for ships to obtain security; all tbe Hong merchants of respectability decline 
becoming security, because it involves them in the probability of trouble. The fee paid 
to tbe security merchant is from 800 to 1,000 dollars for every ship. He is responsible 
tor the good conduct ot the officers, and that tbe ship shall not bp engaged in smuggling 
transactions, and all other concerns of a similar nature. If any irregularities aVe dis- 
covered, the merchant is fined, ami a port clearance refused, and all communication is 
stopped till the fine is paid, which is generally an arbitrary and most unjust exaction. 
There lias been no instance of a ship absolutely failing to obtain a security merchant, 
though some have been obliged to go to otic ot the poorer merchants, and pay him a 
*uni of money for becoming security. The difficulty in obtaining security has increased 
within the last six or eight years. 

The establishment of a Co-hong, or any material reduction of the number of Hong 
merchants, would prove injurious both to the Company and to the private trade. The 
factory have always used their endeavours to prevent such a change. 

The foreign trade of Canton is not an arbitrary system, left to tbe discretion of the 
local government, but is in the main grounded upon the instructions of the Court of 
Pekin. It is grounded on tbe principle of responsibility and security, and is not liable 
to frequeut changes. 

The British subjects resident in Canton, not connected with the Company, are not 
exposed to auy oppressions or restrictions from the Chinese government, cither in their 
persons or trade. 

There is no doubt that the situation of foreigners in China is very humiliating and 
very unpleasant in general. They are cotiffned to very narrow limits, and cannot walk 
out in the streets without being subject to insult and abuse, being pointed and hooted at. 
If they go beyond the suburbs of Canton, H U with the danger of severe annoyance and 

veil beating. The language of the Chinese edicts is insulting and offensive. The limits 
to which they are confined are perfectly understood, and are the same as they have 
always been; if tnoy remain within those limits they are not insulted, but they cannot 
go far beyond tbe factory without being subject to abuse. They ure sometimes taken to 
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the houses of merchants in the neighbourhood of Canton, under the protection of the 
Hong. 

Plow den, 370-2 There would be no interference on the part of the government or the people with 

persona going for the purposes of trade, except such interference as is by law established ; 
for instance, being obliged to conform to the security system, &c. 

do. 377/; A man delivered to the Chinese government on a charge of homicide, would have no 

chance ©f a fair trial. They have, however, severely punished injuries done by Chinese 
to Etfl|opeftit?, and are desirous of doing justice. It would be extremely difficult to make 
any arrangement for the trial of Europeans for offences against Chinese, and of Chinese 
do. 381 7 for offences against Europeans; but such an arrangement might be made. The British 

authorities are at present practically under the necessity of screening the guilty, in 
do 3821 order to protect the inuoceut in cases of homicide. When such a case occurs, it almost 
invariably occasions a suspension of the trade, amPgreat injury to the commerce of the 
do 37(i£. port. The privilege of open access to the tribunals of the country, and the placing of 
foreigners on the same footing as natives, would not he attended with any practical ad- 
vantage to Europeans. * v * 

37 lf > The privilege of having a British representative at Pekin would be ob^*n>ed with very 

. 37 JM great difficulty; it would be almost impossible to obtain* it. A K'.Jg's coi sul would 
not be productive of the advantage contemplated iese would not regard the 

power of a King’s consul alone, unless otl erjgfiuence ; it i^ the great 

trade of the Company that gives wdgflHp tHHNpW of tbe^Factory* The Chinese 
government will not receive the factory unless they bear the 

signature of the Chief and the sealer the Clfej|H§t 

The seizure of an of CuVnot likely to be the means of forcing 

any concession front the CmBeT Nor would ®T)e likely to apist the trade in tea. If 
the Chinese heard that we oK taken possessions an inland itr their vicinity they would 
he very jealous, and endeavour to impose restrictions tfrfpreveift their junks Irom going 
there. The export of tefwCoastwisc in Chinese i links, for the foreign trade at Canton, is 
3700 strictly prohibited. There still exists a natural feeling of jealousy towards foreigner*; 

373 1 there is no change in that respect. There 1 * no feeling on the part of the Chinese 

authorities favourable to the relaxation of the commercial regulations either of England 
or China; they have always deprecated any sort of change in the present system They 
art* aware that it is possible that the present monopoly may not continue, and in con- 
versing upon it, they have always expressed a wish that it may continue. They are not^ 
a people that would submit to coercion from foreigners; more might be obtained fronffl 
civil, firm and decided conduct, than by endeavouring to intimidate them ; thei 0 a 
point beyond which they will not go. No doubt, if an attempt by force were properly 
conducted And followed up by the Government, it might succeed. Anything to impro\e 
the trade would be better done by means of representation and string remonstrance 

I iropcrly followed up, than by actual force; a representation to the govern nu ^jfe jjfe h t 
lave effect. It is much to be questioned whether any reasonable proposition foPHEnn- 
pro\ement of commerce from the British audkuritie's in this country, would b? Uke^j^ 
do 37;, produce effect without the employment of fu|p&. There ar$ no other meins than forte 
that would produce such an effectual change In the system 
do 37*11) from Canton. A firm and consistent line ©t^jpMicy will alv 

do 3773. best mode of dealing with the Chinese; a direct appeal 

good policy. * 

do 370;,. The English in general, in Canton am) conform 

and are nut more disposed to infringe tbedmian other 
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The Roman-catholic missionaries have been dismissed, and only enter China clandes- 
tinely. 

A considerable portion of the China foreign trade It a smuggling trade ; the Whole of 
the opium trade is so ; the opium vessels have since 1820 remained at LintSn, outside the 
port, out of the control of the government altogether, and therefore do not require a 
security merchant. The American trade is a good deal conducted outside the port ; 
they do not go to Whampoa, but smuggle up their cargoes from Untin. The Americans 
generally confined their mercantile deulings to tiic outside merchants, who are.jfccrcly 
shopmen'. The Hong, to whom the strict monopoly of foreign trade is by law given, 
perceiving that the outside shopmen were, with the connivance of some of the Hong, 
carrying on a large trade illegally with the Americans and others, endeavored, in 1828, 
to put a stop to it, by binding themselves not to connive at it ; but they brdfce faith with 
one another, and the Americans appealed to the Chinese government, by whom the out- 
side merchants were in consequence allowed to trade in a number (about sixty or seventy) 
of petly articles, the stuple articles of commerce being still confined to the Hong. There 
is no confidence <to be placed in the outside merchants, who are not licensed by the 
go.cmmeut 
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- - „ „ ----- -JP-„ — r*- If the trade with China 

were thrown open, the India trade would be considerably increased ; for merchants 
would have the means, as opportunity offered, of shipping the produce of Bengal to 
China, which is extensively done now, in cotton, saltpetre,, and opium, ana having the 
proceeds of those things re-lnvested in tea, silk, nankeens, &c. for shipmeut to England, 
gr At present as much as three or four millions of dollars is sent back from China to India; 
I* at the same time there is a considerable import of silver into China. The Americans 
import silver largely to pay for their China cargoes. If a free trade were established, 
the same ship might carry British goods to India, and be engaged in the trade from India 
to China, and from China to England. The permission to ship tea from China to Great 
Britain and other countries would add facilities to the transmission of funds from India 
d. The trade between Calcutta and China is on the increase. The articles 
from Calcutta are almost entirely opium and cotton, but the Company now 
Sredargely in cotton than private iraders do. The returns from China are almost 
ely bullion, bills on the Bengdpjgovernment. The bullion consists chiefly of 
timJigof Sycee silver (native silver of Chiful in masses), but that 
China Htpre bullion, bills, and silk, nankeens, sugar, 
The bullion and bills went to England in the Com- 
were taken to Sincapore or India in couvry ships; no 
ifab The trad& carried on by individuals between In^ia and 
the laatveUfor two. a losinc one in the article of cotton. 
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East -India Company’s Commercial Establishments and Proceedings in London. 

The Committee of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, called the 
Committee of Buying and Warehouses, buy all the goods which the Company export, 
including military stores, in such way as they can most to the advantage of the Company, 
but chiefly by public advertisement or circular letter. Some of the stores which do not 
admit of being purchased by competition arc bought of tradesmen, by private agreement ; 
small-arms, and things of that kind, are bought by private bargain ; but every thing 
that admits of being bought by muster is so bought. A special report is made to the 
Court by the Committee of all purchases entered into, whether by advertisement, by 
circular "letter, or privately. The Company's commercial affairs generally, both at home 
and In India, arc entrusted to the Committee of Buying and Warehouses. There is 
another Committee for Shipping, and they purchase naval stores and provisions, and 
manage the Company’s ships. The Committee of Correspondence, as the senior com- 
mittee, occasionally take upon themselves to make purchases of any thing out of the 
usual way ; but this happens but very seldom. 

The number of persons employ ?d in the warehouses of the East-India Company in 
1832, was 2,547. The expense of the warehouse department was £315,000, under the 
following heads : for landing and housing goods, dock dues, cartage and materials, such 
as boards, nails, &c. for warehou.se use, £69,000 ; daily wages, including medical atten- 
dance allowed to the men, £160,000; rent of hired wareltouses and ground-rents, £24,000; 
taxes and repairs, £20,000 ; salaries to clerks and warehouse-keepers, £42,000. These . 
sums arc independent of the expense of the department of Buying and Warehouses in 
the India House itself, and of any rental for the Company’s warehouses, which are almost 
all freehold, or built upou ground belonging to public companies, ou long leases renew- 
able on the payment of fines. These warehouses are valued in the Compouy’s books at 
1*950.000, and the expense of the department of Bu>ing and Warehouses at the India 
House was, in 1827, £13,039, being £3,205 more than its amount in 181 7« This increase 
in the amount of salaries is attributed to the lengthened service of the clerks. No reduc- 
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lion has been made in the establishment, because, although the commercial exports to 
India have ceased, the exportation to China has been as large in quantity as it was, and 
that of military stores much larger. The details of miscellaneous business have also 
increased. 

It is considered that the warehousing business of the Company is conducted at an 
unnecessarily large expense 5 that more labourers are engaged than can have sufficient 
work during the whole year, and that their wages are too high. Those at St. Katharine’s 
Docks receive 2s. 8 d. a day for eight hours’ work, while those belonging to the Qotnpauy 
receive 2s. 9 d. a day for six hours, and 3d. for every extra hour, besides 6rf. a day ex tin 
if at work on indigo, and 4rf. a day extra if employed at Blackwall ; in addition to which, 
the men at the Docks arc better looked after, more work is obtained from them from a 
spirit of emulation and a desire of promotion in an establishment where* appointments 
arc not governed, as is believed to be the case at the India House, by patronage and 
influence. At St. Katharine’s Docks only 150 labourers arc permanently engaged. 
There is a second class of 260, who are employed when there is work for them in pre- 
ference to others; and the Company have issued about 1,200 tickets to extra labourers, 
over and above the 250 preferable men, who, if dot otherwise employed, attend at the 
gates ready for work : when it is known that there is work for them, the average num- 
ber so attending is between 800 and 900. The expense of the Dock Company in 1831, 
was 19 directors, £2,950; 78 salaried officers, £13,682; wuges for labourers, &c. 
£49,532; stores and materials, £6,000; fire insurance, £500; rates and taxes, £6.500; 
repairs, &c., £2,500 ; incidental charges, £5, (MX); total, £71,132, including £1,1(X) for 
a superannuation fund. To which is to be added £34,000 for interest on money bor- 
rowed beyond the capital of £1,352, (XX). The total outlay on the Docks has been about 
£2,1 50, (XX). The quantity of goods landed, housed, and delivered, during 1831, was 
21 4, (XX) tons. The quantity deposited in t lie warehouses on the 1st of January J832, 
was 52,<XX) tons ; while the stock of bonded goods in the East-India warehouses is not 
estimated to exceed 55, (XX) or 56,000 tons. It is however allowed, that the chief branch 
of the Company’s trade (tea), causes more labour tliau any article warehoused by other 
companies. The greatest portion of the increased labour on tea is in the mending ol 
the chests, and the sorting of the various qualities and putting them on show, which is 
a very tedious operation, and the assortment atid sampling require considerable skill ; so 
do East-1 ndia goods generally, but such skill may be acquired by other parties. 

Private merchants dispose of their goods to a considerable extent at the Company's 
sales, and entrust the eutire management to the skill and care of the Company’s servants. 
The Company’s system of management differs very materially from that at the public 
docks; the latter act simply as warehouse-keepers for receiving and delivering goods ; 
the Company do the same, and in addition sell the goods and receive the proceeds, and 
in fact become the agents of the importers, a business which the public Docks do not 
undertake. The warehouse charges of the Company for landing and housing are about 
the same as those of the Docks. The charges for sale, and receiving and paying over 
the proceeds, are very reasonable. It is apprehended that they are lower than piivatc 
commission merchants charge, because no person is compelled to bring his goods to the 
Company^ and yet almost all the valued goods are brought to them. The Company 
have their own officers in all the public docks in London, where they receive charge ol 
any goods housed there, which the importers are desirous to entrust to the management 
of the Company. After the Charter Act of 1813, which laid the trade with India open, 
the continuance to the Company of the housing and sale of Private Indian merchandize 
depended upon the holding forth such reasonable terms as the public might approve. 
Schedules of rates were promulgated, which have been varied from time to time to meet 
existing circumstances, and the periods for sales, &c. have been arranged with the con- 
currence of importers and buyers. These regulation# arc understood to be vciy satis- 
factory to the public, insomuch that many Importers of Indian merchandize, who choose 
to deposit their goods in the public docks, still desire to obtain the advantage of the* Com- 
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panj’s system and management, ;md place the goods under the Company’s control as if 
they were in the Company’s warehouses. 

The mode of levying rates by the East-India Company is different from that of other 
dock companies* The Company levy their rates by an ad valorem per centage, varying 
from 1^ to 7i per cent., according to the tariff of the several articles. The principle upon 
which the rates of the St. Katharine’s Dock Company are calculated is, 1st, with refer- 
ence to the expense of labour ; 2d, the cost of material ; and, 3d, the profit added 
thereto necessary to produce a fair remuneration upon the capital invested. The ml 
valorehl rate of charge of the Company is on a great number of goods extremely heavy, 
whilst on some few it is very low. Since the prices of some articles have been much 
depressed, about half a dozen of them usually lodged with the Dock Company have been 
placed under the management of the East-India Company, as their ad valorem inode of 
charge did not cover the expense of working the goods : on the other hand, there are 
goods, which, being of great value, the rates operate the other way, and the East-India 
Company have nearly lost the whole of the sale of several commodities, such as cotton, 
saltpetre, sugar, drugs, &c. which at one period formed some of the chief articles of their 
periodical sales. The charge on iiidigo is extremely heavy, compared with what it 
would be if warehoused and sold by other parties. The St. Katharine’s Dock Company 
would have no difficulty in selling the goods of merchants at periodical sales as the East- 
India Company do, and at a reduced charge, A prejudice has existed in favour of the 
East-In J ia Company's management, and sufficient cannot be said in favour of it ; but the 
charge exceeds in many instances the proportional advantage. No attempt hud been 
made till lately to afford similar accommodation to merchants; and the agency houses 
preferred employing the East-India Company, because they would have had more trou- 
ble and responsibility if the goods consigned to their care had been sold by a broker, or 
any other public company. The St. Katharine Dock Company would, in most instances, 
deduct one-third from the ad valorem rates now charged by the East-India Company, 
and take such reduced rates as a remuneration for mere warehousing and management, 
charging for rent and delivery in addition, and assuming the privilege enjoyed by the 
East-India Company of exemption from the auction duty, which on good 1 * the property 
of the importing merchant, sold for the first time, is one-half per cent. On indigo, 
for instance, the East-India Company charge 2i per cent, upon the value. On a chest 
estimated at £75, the rate and lot money would be about 325. ; the St. Katharine Dock 
Company’s consolidated rate on the same would be l/s. 6 c/., to which add for manage- 
ment of public sale (free of auction duty) 2v. fid. to 3s. 6 d. a chest, making the expense, 
21s. as compared with 32s., about a third less. The difference would be greater on in- 
digo than 011 goods generally, the article being of greater value. 

The East-India Company have agreed to pay to the East-India Dock Company £30,000 
per annum for the use of their docks and warehouses ; and have consequently issued di- 
rections to compel vessels on board of which goods are shipped on their account to pro- 
ceed to the East-India Docks to discharge, the object of which compulsion is to fill the 
warehouses there, and to derive the advantage of the landing and wharfage charges. 
These directions ere inconvenient and expensive to the private trader, who would prefer 
landing his goods at St. Katharine’s Docks ; and the arrangement is also productive of 
charge to the East-India Company, as, in consequence ot it, goods arriving in St. Katha- 
rine^ Docks and placed under the management of the East-India Company, are some- 
times sent by lighters four miles down the river again' to the East-India Docks. 

The Company's broad cloths were, until lately, dyed in London ; they are now dyed 
in the couutry, and bought in a finished state. The camlets are bought in a dyed and 
finished state at Norwich. Some arc purchased in Yorkshire, but only occasionally, as 
that kind ot manufacture is not so well understood there as at Norwich. The long e)Is 
are still dyed in Lordon, because no dyers in the west of England have offered to dye 
them. The principal colours are scarlet, purple, black, and blue; and the dyeing has, 
within the last two years, beeil executed by contract, circular letters being sent to the 
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trade. Previously to that time the dyers were employed as regular tradesmen to the 
Company, the business being divided into thirty-six shares, and oue dyer having three 
shares, another two, and another one, as they had obtained appointments from the Com- 
mittee of Buying, in whose patronage the shares were when vacancies occurred. The 
prices were fixed annually alike for them all, but some of the dyers who had several 
shares were subject to a deduction. The prices were fixed according to the price ol 
drugs and the state of the markets. It was a very good business, and generally, but not 
as a matter of course, descended from father to son. If the dyeiug had been performed 
by contract with one or two houses, it would undoubtedly have been done cheaper, 
though the dyet*3 always said that it could not, and complained that they were not paid 
sufficiently. 

The Company have ceased to export goods to India for sale since 1824-25 : they con- 
tinued during the early years of the present charter to carry on trade as they had formerly 
done, on the principles of profit and loss, as merchants. The export 'goods, consisting 
principally of copper and woollens, sold at a very good profit ; und there was a profit 
generally to the time the Company ceased to export. In 1826 the Court informed the 
Bengal Government, that though it would be highly satisfactory to them to be enabled to 
continue to furnish India, as they had long been iu the practice of doiug, with regular 
and ample supplies of British staples, yet that, looking to the great difficulty which 
existed in obtaining any articles of Indian produce or manufacture that would afford a 
remittance to London, even at several pence in the rupee below the pur of exchange ; to 
the large balance due from the territorial to tl»e commercial branch, and to the extensive 
supply of military and public stores, then under provision, they had sceu it expedient to 
determine not to export any woollens, copper, iron, lead, or merchandise of any. other 
kind to any of their Indian Presidencies. 'I he exportation of wine to India, which com- 
menced in 1808, arose in consequence of complaints that good wiue could not he procured 
at reasonable prices ; the export continued for four or five year*, but after the first year 
or two the trade was very disadvantageous. 

The Company’s exports to China are reduced in some kinds of goods, and increased in 
others. In 18111-14 the quantity of long ells and camlets was much larger than it now 
is ; that of broad doth much smaller. The export of long ells has not been reduced 
within the last eighteen or twenty years. The total numbers of the articles exported 
have not very materially altered, but the cost price has fallen considerably ; the superfine 
broad cloth which used to cost £20 Is now bought for £10, and lead is now £1 11 instead of 
£40 a ton. The exports arc in value about two-thirds of what they were. As the Com- 
puuy have the monopoly of the China market, it would seem to follow, that, if they had 
not supplied it with British manufactures, they would not have been imported into that 
empire at all, or at least not in sufficient quantities. The Court never contemplated not 
to supply China, when they ceased to supply India. The exports to Chinu are governed 
by the demands from the Company’s servants there ; they aimually send a requisition for 
the next season, which the Court in general exceed. The Company continued during 
very many years to export long ells to China, knowing they would be attended with loss ; 
they considered that the manufacturers in the west of England who made those long ells 
had no other trade, and that China was the only market, or nearly so, for such goods, h 
was computed that the Company’s long ells consumed fbc fleeces of upward 1 - of a mil- 
lion of sheep, and guve employment to some thousands of people in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, who bad no other trade. Long ells have now become a profitable article of 
trade, owing to the great fall in the price of wool. A change from loss to profit took 
place in 1829*30 and in 1830-31. There had occasionally been a profit before, hut it wa- 
greatly overborne by the loss. Broad cipths have been a profitable article of export , 
and large purchases of them arc made ln Yorkshire; the mode of buying them and 
camlets, &c., is to invite tenders by sending circulars to all the manutacturcrs who will 
receive them. 

The Company are not fairly undersold in any article in the China market , but th>-v 
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cannot compete with the private traders in camlets, which arc smuggled into Canton. 
The market is chiefly supplied with camlets surreptitiously introduced ; they are not pro- 
hibited. Nothing is prohibited in China, except opium, hut the duty is very great; it is 
nearly equal to the cost price in England. The duty is 18 dollars apiece, pud the selling 
price, without the duty, 22. On long ells the duty is more moderate, and there is there- 
fore 110 inducement to smuggle them, and the Company, consequently, are not undersold, 
so tar as regards that article. 

Major Burney, the British resident in Ava, stated that he saw in the market at Mad^ 
four ot^five pieces of broad cloth, which had the Company’s stamp attached, and which 
had evidently been imported at Canton. The head of the caravan said that it cost 2£ ticals 
a cubit, in the part of China whence they had brought it ; but that they could only get at 
Mad<3 two ticals a cubit for it. He declined separating the piece of lead on which the 
Company’s arms were stamped from the cloth to which it was attached ; a proof of the 
value which the Chinese have for cloth bearing that stamp. 

7'lie leading articles of the Company’s exports to China are the same now as they for- 
merly were, that is, broad cloth and long elk; but the Company have exported British 
calicoes, cotton twkt, and a variety ofbthor articles. They do not now export tin ; their 
trade in that article was discontinued in 181G-17 ; some, however, vvaa sent three years 
afterwards, but none since 1821-22; it was first sent in 1J88. l r |>on the whole the trade 
was unprofitable. The Company Exported some cotton twist in 1820-21, and not again 
till 1827-28, when they sent out 90,0(X) lb*.; in 1828-29 they sent 300,000 lbs.; in 
1829-30 the same; in IK30-.il, 480, (XX) hbs. ; and they intended to mmhI out the same 
quantity in the present year, and had bought 240,000 lbs. in part, when information was 
received from China, that in two districts in the immediate vicinity of Canton, und in 
another about twenty miles from it, very serious commotions had taken place among the 
natives at the introduction of cotton yarn; they loudly complain that it has deprived 
their women and children, who had previously been employed in the spinning of thread, 
ol the means of subsistence* They have resolved not to employ the cotton yarn in their 
looms, and have expressed their determination to burn any of it which may be brought 
to their villages. In consequence ol this information, the Company do not intend to send 
any more during the present season. It is also stated that, owing to the detection of a fraud 
m the manufacture of coarse satins for the Indian market, by using twist of the high num- 
bers instead of silk, it hud become unsaleable at Canton, and had been transhipped to 
Singapore and cl icwhere. The first consignment of IX), 000 lbs. in 1827-28 was chiefly 
line twist, and was sold at a great loss; the subsequent consignments were of lower num- 
bers, and sold at a profit. The net loss on the Company’s exports for twentv-six 
jears previously to 1818-19 was ill ,008, 103 ; since 1820-21 the export trade has Wen 
carried on very much more profitably. 


The East- India Company's Commercial Establishments and Proceedings 

in India and China . 
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Tub commercial establishments at Madras are abolished; at Bombay there is one 
factory for the provision of cotton 10 be exported to China. The Company have now no 
commercial agents in India, except the si Ik -agents and the agents for cotton ami saltpe- 
tre ; they arc selected by the Government from the covenanted servauts of the Company 
who have proceeded to India as writers. Iu some instances they certainly are not well 
acquainted with the business they have to manage, because they are occasionally removed 
from a residency where there arc no transactions in some one article to a residency where 
the whole business consist* in that article. They are not such persons as a manufacturer 
in this* country would select to superintend such establishments ; but many of them take 
a gieat deal ot interest in their business, and are by no means above attending to it. They 
have, until lately, been compensated by a monthly salary, and a commission upon the goods 
provided bj them, but within the last year this mode has been changed, and they are now 
paid by fixed salaries only. J A rtwioqfJy to the year 1801, it seems occasionally to have 
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been found that the residents would, for the sake of increasing their commission, enter 
into engagements in excess of the quantity of goods ordered from their respective facto- 
ries, In that year Lord Wellesley directed that they should not receive any surplus goods 
without express permission ; and in 1814 the Court limited the total amount of the com- 
mission and salary to 40,000 rupees, atid directed that the surplus should be carried to 
the credit of the Compauy, with a proviso, however, that if an unusually large invest- 
ment should be ordered, the Government might pay to the resident a portion not exceed- 
ing a moiety of the surplus commission. A commercial resident has received £7»000 a 
year. Mr. Bayley, at Benares, received £9,000, but then he was opium-agent also : his 
emoluments were as large us those of the highest political officers. The rate of com- 
mission allowed by the Company to their servants was considerably less than that paid 
by private merchants to individuals ; it was 2£ per cent., subject to limitation when it 
amouuted to a certain sum. The salaries and establishments have been lately revised. 
The commercial servants regularly report all their proceedings to the Board of Trade, 
whd exercise a constant superintendence over them. The Board are the functionaries 
to settle all commercial transactions ; they are ill constant correspondence with the 
residents, and, if absolutely necessary, a member proceeds to give his personal super- 
vision at any particular factory. Any points deemed of sufficient importance would 
he specially reported by them to the Government, and by the Government to the 
Court. Ali tbe proceedings of the Board are recorded, and sent home for the Court’s 
information. 

The largest amount of territorial revenue advanced in one year for commercial pur- 
poses lias been about two millions* 

All civil servants, except tbe commercial servant*, are restricted from trading on their 
own account, mid they are under restriction as to agency and partnership. In old times, 
all were permitted to trade. The distinction between political and commercial servant* 
originated with the Act of Parliament prohibiting any person employed in the manage- 
ment of the revenue, or the administration of justice, from being engaged in trade. The 
commercial servants are chiefly the commercial residents and the officers of the Board of 
Trade and warehouses ; there are about twenty who are thus enabled to trade \ some of 
them trade to a considerable extent: they were formerly employed as agents to private 
individuals but there is now a prohibition against their being so employed. Medical 
officers, when attached professionally to civil stations, are allowed to trade. Military 
officers arc generally prevented from trading. All Government officers ought to be 
restricted from trade, and particularly those who trade for the Company ought to be 
restricted from mixing up that trade with a trade of their own. The captains of the 
Company’s ships always carry on trade on their own account. The Company's officers 
indiscriminately are allowed to be shareholders in the Government Bank, and there is no 
objection to such permission. 

In addition to ceasing to be exporters to Iudia, the Compauy have also ceased to he 
importers from India into England, except of raw silk, some silk goods, and saltpetre 
from their own factories, and of indigo bought in Calcutta. Orders are now on their way 
to India to discontinue the provision of sugar. They %aVe abolished all the factories 
which provided cotton piece-goods; the whole of the Commercial establishments at 
Madras are done away, and at Bombay nothing is left but one factory, for the provision 
of cotton to be assigned to China. Except as above, the Company have in fuct ceased to 
be traders. Their import of silk bandannas has rather increased, but not materially ; the 
remittance by them is about 1*. lid. the rupee. 

The Company formerly imported from China raw silk and nankeens, but they became 
losing articles, and the Company discontinued them. At the sales in 1K22, the lo«s on 
nankeens amounted to 21 per cent, on tbe prime cost and charges, and the Company 
therefore directed the supracargocs not to enter into any further engagements for an 
investment of that description of goods. In 1824 they gave similar directions with regard 
to raw silk. The sole article they now import from China is tea. 
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Although tlic Company have found it expedient to discontinue the importation of 
nankeens and silk from China, the home market has been very largely supplied with 
those articles by private tradeis. It is believed that it has been to th^m a decidedly 
losing trade.* 

The Company export annually to China a considerable quantity of cotton-wool 
from Bengal and Bombay, and they did so from Madras, until the factories there were 
abolished. 


U?iio7i of Government and Trade . 

Thk Government of India has quite enough to do in the political management of the 
country, without, having any concern with commcice; and they never have paid, and 
never can pay, that attention to the commercial affairs of the Company which they ought 
to pay, in order to trade to the most advantage. Then in the interior of the couutry, 
although the regulations of Government, and the constant injunctions of all authorities, 
both at home and abroad, are directed to the abolition of all unfair advantage, it is next 
to impossible that such orders or Vules can practically be enforced : the commercial 
agents, as a part of the governing aristocracy oi the country', must, whether they will or 
no, have an influence that does not belong to private traders. Every person they employ 
must, in some degree, have a similai influence; and it is therefore utterly impossible, 
even although the regulations should be as strict as words can make them against any 
unfair advantage, that a private trader can go into a district in the immediate vicinity of 
a Company’* factory on a footing of. equality with them. There cannot be fair compe- 
tition. If the Government agent be a man zealous in his work, he must push his autho- 
rity beyond its due limits 2 and if he is an idler and careless about his work, the Govern- 
ment must of course lose : in both ways the system has been found open to objection. 
The price of the important article of silk was run up far beyond what was reasonable, 
in consequence of mismanagement, and the want of sufficient control over the com- 
mercial agent’s proceedings ; and this in a degree that could not have occurred with 
private traders. The Company’s trade in that article does injuriously impede private 
adventure. Even the purchases of Government in the Calcutta market, though far less 
objectionable than the Government trade in the interior, are open to serious objection 
on commercial principles* The private trader does not know on what he may reckon : 
the Government may come one year with 17W,000 to purchase indigo, and another 
year, pel haps, purchase nothing* The uncertainty of the amount with which the Govern- 
ment, looking to remittance, not to profit, may come into the market, must operate to 
derange private transactions, though the purchase of the article be conducted on per- 
fectly fair teims. All Government trade must be a monopoly, and the moment it 
ceases avowedly to monopolize, it should cease to trade at all. Whether it should mono- 
polize is another question. It has in Bengal long ceased to claim a monopoly in its 
commercial capacity, and it should long ngo have ceased to trade in the articles not 
included in its territorial monopolies The manufacture of opium and salt is conducted 
with a view to revenue, not trade. The purchase of cotton for the China market falls 
under the same rule us the purchase of silk, though not open to the same degree of ob- 
jection, because the tiade is comparatively free. But deafness* or inferiority of quality 
must, in the long run, be apprehended, as the consequence of all commercial transactions 
in which the Government engage, seeing that the commercial concerns of the Company 
have occupied very little of the attention of the Government, .Contrasted with the large- 
ness of the sum which has been laid out. All articles produced by natives, as cotton is, 
would be brought to Calcutta without the intervention of any European, if wanted 
there ; and the native establishments are all economically conducted. The uncertainty 
of the Company’s demand has an unfavourable "effect on the price paid, in so far as 
regards the supply of the market, for the advantageous regulation of which a steady 

demand 

9, 

• See also proceedings of the Company uuder tlic head* “ Silk,” M Indigo," &c. 
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demand seems to be very desirable ; and any thing which renders the demand unsteady 
and uncertain, must operate with prudent men to cause the market to be supplied at a 
higher rate than if the demand they had to meet were free from such uncertainty. In so 
fur therefore ife the Company’s arrangements must cause uncertainty, they are likely to 
enhance cost; but as that enhancement of cost will^ffect all speculators equally, it does 
not appear how it should interfere with the Compitoy’s profit ou their immediate specu- 
lations: although, therefore, steadiness of demand be very important to the general 
commerce of the country, and therefore to the Company as its rulers, that unsteadiness 
of demand may not occasion a loss to them in their commercial dealings. The discon- MucU 
tinuance of the Government trade in India, and the free settlement of Europeans 
there, would cause commerce to Improve : the goods now imported by the Compauj 
must take the place of goods that would be imported by individuals. All Government llrai-km, r n 
interference with manufactures is prejudicial : a Government cannot devote sufficient 
attention to such concerns. They long paid for gunpowder more than they need have Mackenzie ;is 

<l$>e, if the country had had a considerable number of intelligent men in it to compete 

with the Government manufacture; the article is now comparatively cheap; but probably 
the same remark may still be made. The Indian trade is practically open now, except in Larpeni, 0,7;} 
such particulars as are connected with political circumstances, residence of Europeans, 

&c. There is no impediment to carrying on trade freely with India : the only existing 
evil is the Company trading themselves, as they do not trade on the ordinary conditions 
of profit and loss. The Company do not trade now us merchants and the only trade 
they cling to is a trade of remittance. There is no grievance suffered by private mer- 
chants under the administration of the Company in trade with India; they do not find 1,^ 

any molestation from the Company's authorities ; at the same time, where the Company 
have mercantile establishments, it was exceedingly difficult for an individual to enter 
into competition with the Company until some late regulations were adopted, which 
originated from a very strong memorial being presented to the Board of Control, and by 
them to the Company. These representations received dire ftUCtttion, and in consequence 
directions were ^ent to India to provide against the abusesarising from the right of pre- 
emption enjoyed by the Company, and the advantages they possessed in obtaining the priority 
of payment of their debts over every individual, where the Company and individuals had 
made simultaneous advances; in such cases the Government swept away the whole 
property. Nothing could be more correct than the views the Company entertained uud 
the regulations adopted in consequence ; but still there is deference paid to the Company 
arising out of their union in India of the character of sovereign. No mercantile U)7b> if);^ 

establishment would have dared to continue to give the prices for indigo which the 
Company gave, in the face of a great accumulation of stock and an adverse state of the 
market. It is the connection between the Company and the Government in India that 
lias kept up the price there unnaturally, and produced the excessive quantity of indigo by 10*7 

that stimulus which would not otherwise have existed. The private traders, however, i*j*b 

have imported a much larger quantity of indigo at the high prices than the Company 
have. When the Company went out of the market and declined purchasing as hereto- 1070 

fore, which they did in 1830 , the depression in price was so great as to he ruinous to 
many individuals. As little as possible has of late been done by the Company, for their ,,,-<7 

whole object latterly has beeif to trade for remittance, and not as a commercial body 
Though the trading might jfrfhg the rupee to England a little above the ordinary rate of 1:170 

exchange, the Company possessed an unfair advantage, trading as they did with the 
revenue> at their back, atul it. was unjust to the mercantile adventurer. On the face of 
the Company's accounts it will^ appear that, for the last five years, there has been a con- 
siderable loss both on indigo and silk. It was the unanimous opinion of the London 
merchants that it was desirable that the Company should not trade; they were all con- 
vinced, many of them having been id India, of the incompatibility of the two characters 
of sovereign and merchant, and of tfn&jnconvenience which the trade suffered from the 
union. The separation of the two characters would tend to increase the busiuc^ of the i<^jr 

agenc) houses in India, and of the commercial body generally ; but it is desirable, not 

11. 4 Q so 
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so much upon the ground of increased advantages to those parties, as for the purpose of 
removing the difficulties and evils which are inseparable from the mercantile body 
coming into competition with the Company, who do not trade on the usual principles of 
profit and loss. It is not desired by the merchants so much under the !&e& that they 
shall benefit by it, as from its ensuring the removal ot the evils which they feel. The 
power might be left to the Company of occasionally making a remittance of goods, not 
for the purpose of traffic, but they would never use it, if debarred from trade generally. 
It is always prejudicial in a great body like the Company acting occasionally upon the 
market in India, by orders transmitted from this country. It is not desirable that they 
should continue purchasers upon the system hitherto pursued, which has had the effect 
of raising prices considerably, and thus stimulating an extra production, which, from ail 
unfavourable out-turn attendant upon the sales in this country, has been subsequently 
checked, the extra quantity so produced thereby occasioning a glut in the market of 
India, and consequently an undue depreciation. 

The Company’s commercial agents are paid on u more costly scale than the agents* of 
private manufacturers would be, because there is the dignity of the Company, in some 
degree, to be upheld in the eyes of the natives. This necessity for increased expense is 
pel haps a good reason why the Company should not engage in manufactures. 

In the regular Company’s ships chartered for six voyages, the freight paid by them is 
dearer than that paid by private merchants ; but in ships hired for one voyage it is neither 
more nor less than a private person would pay. The system under which the ships are 
engaged was forced on the Company by law. 

The conduct of the Government or its officers towards the merchants of Calcutta has 
not, in any essential degree, been influenced by considerations of personal favour. The 
introduction of the Stamp law is a case in point. Several of the merchants were very 
active in opposing it, yet they received at the very time, or immediately afterwards, con- 
siderable advances from the public treasury to assist them out of difficulty. Those ad- 
vances were made without any reference to the favour or disfavour with which the 
individuals were regarded ; and generally, the same system has prevailed ; so that the 
merchants of Calcutta are little, it at all, dependent in matters of business on the terms 
on which they may be with the public authorities; they are, as to all essentials, inde- 
pendent of them. 

Silk . 

Tiikiik are in India two plants that are most extensively applied to the feeding of the 
silk-worm, the mulberry and the castor-oil plant, or, as it is generally called, palma 
christi. The tnnlbetry is infinitely the most important, both with reference to the extent 
of its cultivation, and to the product of the silk-worm reared by it. Inferior kinds of 
silk are also produced from several plants of the laurel tribe, especially in the north- 
western provinces o i Bengal. 

The description ol mulberry cultivated in India, is that called the Indian variety. Thg 
tiecs arc generally plan led in rows about six or eight inches apart, and they are about 
three feet high ; but sometimes they are suffered to run up in coppice, about six feet or 
more in height, without being thinned. The leaves of the latter are reckoned more nu- 
tritious, und the plant is also thought to sutler less from the weather ; but the former is 
the general custom, perhaps because it is the oldest, and that the other has not been in- 
troduced long enough tor it to be decided that it is actually superior. The cultivation 
of the mulberry might be improved. The natives will not rear the plaut in such a man- 
ner as to make the supply anything more than a very scanty leaf. A man who can sup- 
ply exactly the quantum necessary for the filature in hi* vicinity would not take the 
trouble to exceed it. It would he extremely well worth while to cultivate the arbores- 
cent kinds ol mulberry. Throughout the Beugul provinces, the dwarf kind only is cul- 
tivated, consisting in shooftf, in^eutliugs that are allowed to remain only a very few sea- 
sons The extreme rapidity qx the produce that at which the natives aim, that which 

Mill 
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will give them an immediate return ; but that return is not so great as it would be, if 
they adopted the mode pursued in the south of Europe, of having mulberry trees in cul- 
tivation. The periods of gathering the crops vary in different districts ; in some the Wilkinson 21,17 
gathering is to March and April, July and November. The crop in the rains (July) is 
the most abundant. The leaves are first picked about four months after the trees are 
planted; afterwards there is a crop every eight or wn weeks, in the first year, there 
are about four crops, and in the second/six/ The trees are planted generally about the 
end of November, and the first crop of leaves is ready in the next January or’February ; 
they are hoed and dug between the rows, not much 'watered, and weeded occasionally ; 
there is no irrigation. After the leaves are gathered, the plant is cut down to about a 
foot from the ground ; once in the year, at the end of November, it is cut down to the 
ground, and at that time, but uot at others, the ground is ploughed between the rows. 


A dry soil is reckoned preferable for the plant : there is no fruit. There is not much 21 ,>8,2272 
care taken in the cultivation. The ryots are the producers : there is no European su- 
perintendence at all. In general the same parties grow the leaves and keep the worms. 

When the leaves are given to the worms, they are # choppcd small. A begah (about one 22H1) 

third of an English acre) of plants will feed 1,000 worms a day. 

There are two species of worms, the country worm and the large annual. The coun- 21 hi, 

try worm hatches four times a year, and the large annual only once. The one species is 
not more hardy than the other, nor more prolific. There is more silk from a cocoon -28', 

of the annual worm, but the country or dessy worm is the best by far. The difference 2ii><) 

in the *ilk produced seems wholly to depend on the season in which the cocoon is spun. 

The best season is what is called the November bund, in which the cocoons are finished 
spinning about the beginning of December, and the worst is the rainy. The quantity 
during the rains is larger, but the quality is very much inferior. The two species of -*17:* 


worms are quite alike as to the treatment they require. Treatment makes no difference 
as to their health or produce. The interval between the time of being hatched, and 
that of commencing the cocoons, depends very much on the season in which they are 
hatched ; sometimes it is between two and three months ; and in the hot season, from 
twenty -five to not much more than thirty days. No artificial heat is used for hatch- 
ing the ggga, but in the cold season there is a fire occasionally for preserving the 
worms: they arc kept in a place where the light is excluded when the air is, because 
there arc no gla7,cd windows. It is a mere hut with a hole in the wall, before which a 
screen is placed when it is desired to exclude the air; and that of course excludes the 
light at the same time. This is done during the whole time the worm is feeding. 22H2, 2 jio. 


Improvement might be made by erecting the buildings more on the European 
plan. A dry soil Is reckoned preferable for the worms as well as the plant. The silk 27:1 

is reeled principally at the Company’s filatures, but partially by the peasantry at their nHi 

own houses. The process is very similar, but inferior, to that used by the Company. 

The cocoons arc placed in hot water, and wouud off upon reels which arc fixed. The 
coppers are set in masonry, having under each a furnace for heating the water : the plan 
is entirely the Italian. The cocoons arc reckoned to give in silk about a twentieth part 
of their weight. 

The rent of land for the production of silk is consid&ltybly higher than that of other 2318 


laud. The Company do not deal immediately with the growers of the mulberry, nor Simons, 1072 
with the feeders of the worms. The agent who comes in immediate contact with the Wilkinson, 22 uK 
Company is a middle-man, called a pykar, to whom advance* of cash, on a rough guess 
as to the amount that will be required, are made by the commercial resident, which the 
pykar circulates amongst the breeders of silk-w orms throughoiit|bis district. The resident 
in no degree superintends the production the coc oon, or of the worm, or of the leaf. 

The price paid is always subject to the confirmation of the Hoard o( Trade; they deter- Simons, 1200 
mine the price according to the opinion they can form upon the general information 
obtained from the silk residents. The silk is inspected at the export warehouse at Cal- 
cutta, and commission would he withheld from the resident if it were not of proper qua- 
il. 4 Q *2 lity 
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lity. Each of the Company’s factories employs numerous pykars, who give security for 
the money advanced to them. The pykars deliver the cocoons into the storehouses of 
the factories, where they are reeled into silk by native workmen, hired and paid by the 
factory. The filature gomastahs that is, the natives employed under the resident, inspect 
the cocoons, and if any are very bad the resident rejects them. The resident looks occa- 
sionally at the operation of winding the *ilk, but no one European could be constantly on 
the spot, and it is mainly superintended by natives. The pykar is allowed to be at the 
filature whenever he likes, to see that justice is done to himself. A settlement is made 
with the pykars for each bund respectively, but this does not take place until all the 
cocoons of the bund have been wound into silk. When that is completed, the resident 
proposes such a price per seer for the silk produced, to he paid to the pykar, as he judges 
reasonable, having given due consideration to the productiveness or otherwise of the 
reason, ami to all the circumstances attending the provision of the silk : thi fc price is 
reported to the Hoard of Trade tor their approval. This course supposes that each com- 
mercial resident fixes the price for his own particular factory, without reference to what 
mav be paid by the other residents toj silk of the same bunds ; but in 1827* the Hoard of 
Trade divided the silk districts into circles, ami resolved that one rate of price only should 
be allowed at all the factories in each circle. The price is calculated upon the quantity 
of silk which the cocoons produce, ami depends upon the favourableness or otherwise of 
the bund. In March 18, 31, the Hoard of Trade re considered the system for providing 
rnw silk, und came ton resolution to discontinue the practice of nettling with the pykar'. 
alter the silk was wound, and determined to fix and promulgate the price which the Com- 
pany would pay, before the bund commenced. The result of this measure cannot yet he 
known in England. The court have no certain information of the prices paid by the 
pykars to the rearers of silk-worms. The above is the geneial system, but iu some instances 
the residents obtain cocoons directly from the rearers, without the intervention of the 
pykar, which mode is called the neez cultivation ; and they occasionally buy silk under 
contract. There are twelve residencies, all in the province of Bengal, and each under 
the superintendence of one European civil servant. In some instances the residents are 
certainly not persons fully acquainted with the details of the silk filature, because they are 
occasionally removed from a residency where no silk is got up, and placed over one where 
little or nothing else is worked. They are hurdly such persons as a manufacturer would 
select to superintend such establishments ; but many of them take a good deal of interest 
in their business. In all business requiring advances to be paid before the article is deli- 
vered, there is considerable loss from bad debts. 

On an average number of yenrs raw silk has been a good remittance. It has been 
Us. 8d. per sicca rupee, about five-tenths of a penny above that made by indigo If 
interest were reckoned on the advances made from the time of receiving them until the 
shipment of the silk nt Calcutta, Bnd if the actual rent, wear and tear of the buildings 
entered into the computation, there would probably be no difference between the remit- 
tance by Bilk and that by indigo, which the Company do not manufacture, but purchase in 
the market. The silk does not realize in London as much silver as it cost in Calcutta ; it 
is so far a losing concern. 

There has been a progressive rise in the price of raw silk in India from 1815 to 1830, 
occasioned by the Company endeavouring to increase their quantity. The supply was not 
equal to the demand, and the growers availed themselves of that circumstance. The price 
in London has not fallen in the same proportion as that of all other Indian commodities. 
The consumption of silk is steadily increasing, and the Company have endeavoured by all 
proper means to augment die quantity of Bengal raw silk, and ha\e been successful, as also 
hi maintaining its quality. No more silk has been produced than the market required : 
of other commodities there has been evidently too much. 


ion.-, The Company introduced into India the Italian method of winding silk, and at a great 

expense have maintained that kind of machinery. If the Company did not continue to 
pioduce silk, the Italian method o' winding it would fail, and the silk fall back to its old 

character. 
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character* Many years of assiduous attention have been paid to the Bengal silk by the 
Company, and further measures are at this time iti progress to introduce European silk- 
worms and mulberries, At present the Company’s silk is unquestionably belter than that 
imported by Individuals, though the latter has been advancing in quulity. There is no 
danger of the character of the silk deteriorating if vritiUy in the hands of private growers, 
as the price depends much upon the quality, and tbw| upon the care which the individual 
exercises in the production. The quality is of great importance. 

The* trade in silk is perfectly free. Persons have gone from England and built filatures 
at a considerable expense, but they did not find their purpose answered. The silk trade 
depends upon the growth Of the mulberry tree s it is believed that it will only grow in 
certain parts of Bengal. In every eligible situation the Company have a large tract of 
country under the influence of their silk agents: individuals could not establish silk fila- 
tures without coming into competition with them. About five or six years ago, a gentleman 
\\m unable to obtain permission to proceed to Indiu, in consequence of its being supposed 
that he was about to embark in the silk trade. Other gentlemen have gone out for that 
purpose, but have returned to England, finding that they could make nothing of it. The 
great price that the Company gave to the rearers of cocoons was beyond what a private 
individual could give. This was attributed to different causes : one, that it was done with 
the express purpose of excluding the competition of private merchants ; another, that as 
the agents are paid by a commission on the price, it was more to their interest that that 
price should be large. The orders also from home had directed a larger quantity to he 
transmitted. In 1826 the Company gave on the average Hrs. 6a. a seer, and it was said 
that it could then be purchased by individuals for I2ri. and made for ]0r*. 8a. In 
Mr. Wilkinson went to Bengal for the purpose of introducing an improvement in the 
reeling of silk, invented by Mr. Heathcoat, of Tiverton. The Court or Directors would 
not undertake the experiment themselves, but they were willing that Mr. Heathcoat should 
himself try the plan. When Mr. Wilkinson reached India, he found that there were no 
private filatures, and on application to the local Governor, who gave him every facility, 
the experiment was tried at the Company's factories at Santipoor and itungpoor. On 
some of the bides so completed, there has been an acknowledged superiority; but in others 
the experiment failed, owing partly to the want of staple in the cocoons of India, and 
partly to the inattention and carelessness of the natives: they require more superintend- 
ence. The Court of Directors did not think the improvement of sufficient importance to 
warrant their giving anything for the use of the patent. Mr. Heathcoat having a patent 
right, would have expected to be paid so much per lb. The improvement has been very 
generally introduced in France and Italy, 

The Company’s filatures with the machinery are probably worth twenty lacs of rupees 
or more, if actively employed. 

No man or body of men could be found who would take the Company’s filatures at 
any thing like what they are worth; if they did, judging from whut is seen of private 
trade, they would degenerate. If the Company were to cease finding silk themselves, no 
doubt there would be persons who would enter into the silk trade, but they probably 
would not take the Company’s filatures, as they have erected more expensive building* 
than individuals might wish to purchase ; that is, if the Company were to expect intei ? • t 
upon their outlay; but if the r«nt were such as a private merchant could afford to gi\i , 
there would be no difficulty. 15*0 private merchant going into the interior to engage m 
the silk trade would think of erecting the sort c|t houses in which tin* present cominei- 
cial resident* live. The price of silk might be very much reduced by private competition 
and private economy, and the silk trade would be greatly increased. Generally speaking, 
the «ilk establishment of the Company is on a good economical footing. The salary of the 
chief native servant of afactory is about £20 a month. The liou^e of the commercial resident 
i« large, but perhaps it cannot be called extravagantly so. Many comforts are rcqmn d 
in India which are not needed in England ; and the expenses are greater than they 
would be here, iu house-rent, number of servants, &c. if private individual*) were to 
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form silk establishments in India, they would not maintain their principal agents on so 
costly a scale# The Company have t heir dignity to uphold* r Ihe merchants in t alcutta 
and Europeans in general live in India in a more splendid style than persons of the same 
Luipcnt; i<)M. c h^s in this country. If the Company went out of the trade altogether, no doubt indi- 
viduals would be inclined to take tfcciV factories. Silk has increased so much in con- 
sumption at home, that capital in India would be invested in its production, as has been 
the case with indigo ; indeed, it would be very desirable to bave another article in which 
capital could be profitably invested. 

Simons, i (j [fo The silk ot Bengal i*» not so strong in its nature as the silk of Italy, France, or Turkey- 

i in-: Italian silk is good, French silk is good, and Indiau silk is also good, each in its way ; 

and Bengal silk i> as much lequired as any other kind, if not more so. 

Wilkinson, 2183 The principal part of that which comes from Bengal is coarser than that from 
Italy, that is, there is generally a smaller proportion of the fine than of the coarse silk 
order( 4 d by the Company. By the method adopted in India, more attention is paid to 
quantity than to quality, in as much as it is more the interest of the people who arc con- 
cerned, especially the natives, to get a large quantity than to get a good quality, because 
-tqt' their gum in proportion is huger. The inferiority of the silk arises in a great measure 

from the carelessness of 1 he reelers. It. has been attributed to their inability to do it 
better, in consequence ol being overwoi ked ; but if that is the case in some of the 
districts, it certainly is not so in all. They require much closer superintendence than is 
given. If Europeans or half-castes were employed in the filatures a3 overlookers, the 
silk would be wound in a much hei ter manner. Silk wound under careful inspection 
has been pronounced worth 2 s. a lb. more than the ordinary silk from Bengal. The 
people are not at all inferior as workmen to those of Europe ; and as far as winding is 
concerned, they would, if more looked after, be at least equal, if not superior. A very 
considerable improvement might be effected both in the cocoon as it is spun by the worm, 
and in the nlk after wants as it is wound from the cocoon. Nothing like the same degree 
' ^ l )*‘ of care is taken as there is in France and Italy. The silk is foul and uueven, and what is 

-d 1 1 called endy, having many breaks in it, occasioned by the plan of cleaning it on the reel, 

when the skein is on the full stretch, and when consequently an attempt td pull oft what 
they call a gout, must naturally break the thread. By attention and care it might be 
Wallirli, U417 very much improved ; but alter all, the climate ot India is certainly against it. Im- 
provement might be made in the mode of feeding the worms and rearing the plants 

they are fed upon ; hut it is doubted whether au improved breed of the worm itself could 
W ilkiiwm, Q‘jO[i |, e successfully introduced from the south of Europe. At Tiverton, the average quantity 
ot a I cocoon sdk reeled per day from one basin is 10 ounces; ill India, 8 ^ ounces 
from the best, ami a smaller quantity from inferior cocoons, although in India two skeins 
are wound at once on the reel, and at Tiverton only oue; it they had wound two, the 
pioduee would be at least. 10 ounces. 

linens, moo r n, c mode of obtaining the silk piece-goods is, the commercial lesident issues advances 

'17O to j| lc fiend native weavers, under contracts for bandannas to be delivered in return. 

The import of silk bandannas ha* wither increased, but not materially : they come at a 
remittance of about Ls. lit/. The quantity of bandannas brought by the private trade 
considerably exceeds that imported by the Company. 

Cotton . 

M.iikm/ic, >)i. Turc cotton of India is bad, but, from experiments lately made, there is no doubt that 
Biaeken. iS if t?ood seed was procured, beautiful cotton might be produced abuudantly. The failure 

W.illieli, . ).ji ofUie native", in producing superior cotton is not so much attributable to their warn of 

skill us to that extraordinary feature iu the character of the natives, that they will not do 
that, at a gi eat or advance "of capital, or with greater exertion, which would give them 
a better return, if they can get it foi less trouble by the use of less capital j they are the 
• 40 most improvident of the whole human race in that respect. A native oflndia will never 

1 exert 
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exert himself beyond what is necessary to procure the minimum of profit. To this state 
of things it is owing) for one instance, that the cotton plant is almost always reared as 
an annual in I$dia$ whereas in America and the Leeward Islands it is triennial. India 
produces of Itself every variety of jetton ; the justly celebruted Soa-Mund cotton is 
actually in cultivation in several places in India; ta&owtng to the manner of husbandry 
among the natives, it very soon loses all Us principtiicharacters for goodness, and returns 
to the quality of the original wild species. Proximity to the $ca appears to be a neces- 
sary condition for continuing the excellence of cotton, but the miserable husbandry is 
quite sufficient to deteriorate any cotton. That brought home is extremely foul ; the 
people who deal in it do not take those measures which would at once prevent that cir- 
cumstance. From the manner in which the cotton i* cleansed, parts of the oily sub- 
stance of the seed arc allowed to remain, and that not only discolour*, the cotton, but 
gives it an oiliness, and a peculiar liability to become mouldy. It is conveyed to Cal- 
cutta in badly constructed boats, without any sufficient protection from the wcuthdr, and 
after lying on board four or five months, it arrives, as might be expected, in a dirty and 
filthy state. It is then put into cotton screw*, which are not worked in a proper manner, 
and is subjected to an unequal pressure. With a quantity of seeds screwed into it, and 
in the state of dampness and niouldiness in which it is imported into Calcutta, it is sent 
onboard ship for England* It is impossible that the finest cotton could, under such 
treatment, arrive here in a better state than the Bengal cottons do. The Company 
export cotton largely from Bengal ami Bombay ; and they did so from Madras till the 
factories were abolished, for the purpose of contributing towards the purchase of the tea 
investment in China. The cotton is purchased by the Company's commercial agents ut 
the principal marts in the interior of India, and not immediately from the grower. The 
purchase of cotton by the Company for the China market is as objectionable in principle 
as that of silk, hut it is not open to the same degree of objection, because the trade is 
comparatively free* All articles produced by natives, a* cotton is, would be brought to 
Calcutta, if wanted there, without the intervention of any European, and at less ex- 
pense. The Company have paid more for cotton than they ought to have paid. 

* 

Jndigo , 

Thu Court of Directors, in the month of June yearly, transmit orders to the Gover- 
nor-general iti Council, signifying their view of the quantity of indigo which may be 
provided in the succeeding Indian season, and the prices which muy he paid for it. The 
annual arrivals of indigo in Calcutta from the interior commences about the end of 
October, and an advertisement is then published in the newspapers, signifying that the 
Board of Trade are ready to receive sealed proposals from such persons as are desirous of 
selling indigo to the Company. Those tenders which appear most advantageous in price 
are accepted, reference being had to the quality, which in indigo varies considerably. 
This course is continued from day to day through the months of November, December, 
and January, or un^l the desired quantity is procured. The amount to be purchased is 
always kept secret, or intended to be so. Any quantity may be tendered, and the Govern- 
ment reserves to itself the power of taking any portion of that tendered. 

The Company commenced making larger remittances in indigo to this country in 
1819-20. The average remittance per sicca rupee has been rather better than In. I , 
but in making up the account, interest has not been computed on the capital advanced. 
The remittance of indigo has of late been a loss to the Company, and to every body who 
engaged in it. Indigo and other goods have recently been hypothecated to tin* Company 
by private persons, who give bills of exchange upon Loudon in repayment. TIih iihmmjio, 
however, has not succeeded, the whole amount of bills so obtained being only £100,0011 
in two years. 

The real manufacture of indigo in India was created by the Company ; the old Indian 
way of making indigo was very imperfect ; the Company advanced money to tin* indigo 
planters. But that which caused the great and sudden prosperity of the indigo trade in 
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(( umnioas), 

Bengal, was the destruction of St. Domingo, which supplied nearly all the world with 
indigo previously to the French revolution, and after the revolt of the blacks did not pro- 
duce a pound* The indigo factories were all destroyed in the early day* of the insur- 
rection. 

Mackenzie, 214 The uncertainty of the demand With which the Company may come into the market, 
must operate to derange private transactions, although the purchase of the article be con- 
ducted on perfectly fair terms. The Company may come one year with £ 700,000 to buy 
indigo, a n$ another year may purchase none. This uncertainty probably raises the price. 
Palmer, 1377 It is not desirable that the Company should continue purchasers of indigo upon the 

[ iresent system, which has had the effect of raising prices considerably, and thuf stimu- 
ating an extra production, so as to occasion a glut in the market, and an undue deprecia- 
ble pent, 1952 tion. The Compuny have given an unnatural stimulus to the growth of indigo, and by 

19B7 theirbnymg so largely every year, a higher price has been fixed than was justified by the 

state of the home market. They have submitted to prices which no other merchant would 
have given, and on which a loss must have been sustained. When it is known that a 
public body is to come into the market for an extensive purchase, and that their ships are 
ready, and that a large supply must of necessity he sent home, the whole trade is thrown 
into an unnatural state. The reduction of the quantity moro nearly to the level of the 
njHq consumption will be attended with the rum of many factories, and much individual dis- 

1 <jHf> tress. The private merchants have, liuwever, overtraded at the high prices to a greater 

19NK extent than the Company have, owing to the necessity on their part also of making re- 

mittances to England. 

Bracken, iH 78 The indigo trade will not increase much beyond its present amount, unless there should 
Larpent, 1 «)7 1 be a great increase of manufactures in this country. At present the supply is rather 
Wallich, 1 |N(i above the demand. 

1879 At the existing prices Bengal indigo will drive all others out of the market. The better 

description of factories can afford to grow it even at the present prices, but it will only 
just pay them ; it will not give any profit to an intermediate person, but only to the 
planter himself. 

19 The French consumption of indigo has much increased, and there has been of late 

1927 years a very considerable augmentation of the number of French ships employed in the 

indigo trade. We do not allow the products of India to be brought here in French 
vessel*, and they therefore will not allow those products to be taken to France in British 
19**8, 193^ vessels. Their merchants must, therefore, employ vessels other than British to import 
their indigo, and as there is an additional duty in France on indigo imported rid England, 
Hail, 2,3c() they can import it more cheaply from Calcutta than London. All the indigo that goes 
from Euglaiui to France is taken in small Netherlands vessels to Flanders, and so imported 
into France; some perhaps is smuggled in, hut the greatest portion is regularly imported. 

V\ tillirii, There are several plants that produce indigo, and that from which it is now commonly 

obtained is not likely to continue the exclusive source of that branch of trade. The 
plant as it is now cultivated (without reference to the manufacture) is probably not 
susceptible of much improvement. Great improvements have been made by Europeans 
in the manufacture, hut those who engage in its cultivation are still obliged to continue 
2 j jo the old method of making advances to the ryots for the supply. The native indigo was 

beyond description had ; but even their mode of manufacturing it has been improved by 
-4 l 9 the example of Europeans. The success that has attended the production of the plant 

by the natives, is attributable to the extreme facility with which it is grown, and the 
abundant crop which is produced in favourable seasons. It is an annual requiring little 
care, and hriuging a prompt return of money, with a small amount of labour ; an object 
Mackcn/it , 9 the natives always have in view. The extent of country occupied by the indigo planter 
appears to he excessive, for it is understood that it requires on an average forty begahs 
of land to produce a muum! of indigo. Better farming would probably increase the 
produce. 


Lac- dye 
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Lac-t 

Several plants produce lac-dye ; many species of figs and of jujubes, the potash or 
dak, a sort of cytisus, and even a sort of mulberry, besides others. There has been im- 
provement in the production. The article itself Is jyajy, important ; but it is considered 
inferior, because the operation employed in IndlarorfPxtracting it is very crude. It is a 
red dye, used in tiie dyeing of cloths: it is not likely to interfere with indigo. 

Sugar. r ^ * 

Thk manufacture of sugar appears to be very ill conducted in India, and the land fit 
for sugar-cane to be very abundant. The production of sugar might be extended by a 
better mode of manufacture } and, independently of foreign export, there !s a large 
demand for sugar in India, which would be extended in proportion us it is more easily 
obtained. It is at present exceeded in consumption only by rice : a more judiOious 
selection of cane, and, above all, a more fit and economical extraction and conversion of 
the juice into sugar (the prescut manufacture being of the rudest kind), would occasion 
a much greater demand for the article. Sugar is likely to be an article of great com- 
mercial importance if more cheaply produced, os the only limit to its consumption is its 
price. Sugar manufactories on the West-1 ndia process have been recently established. 

The Company have a factory at Benares, with some established servants, who employ 
agents to go about the country and buy sugar, after it has been refined, from the petty 
manufacturers ; but orders have been recently issued to discontinue the import of sugar. 

Saltpetre . « 

Thk import of saltpetre by the Company was, in 1814, J4G, 000 cwt., and is now 
37 , 300 . The trade has been entirely free since 1814. Since the private trader has im- 
ported it, it has fallen to so low a price that it has been bought as manure for land. In 
1814 the price was 89 a. &/. per cwt., and in 18*23, 21i.; but it ha* since risen to 42*., and 
is now 37*. Previously to J814 the import by tbe Company w«| profitable to them; 
since that period it lias been, until 1830, unprofitable. They mauufaeture it thei$r 
selves : it can only be made in the dry season. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco ha9 no native name, a proof that it is not the produce of India, but it bus 
been there from time immemorial. It is one of the smaller cultivations of India, and is 
only produced for domestic use. Th$ natives of Hindustan, high and low, Mahomcduns 
and Hindoos, consume it, but nevertheless tbe quantity of tobacco used is not large, as 
it is not consumed in the raw state as in Europe, but mixed up with molasses, spices, and 
fruits. On very rich land there have been produced per acre eight maunds, that is, 
eighty seers, about 1601b. ; but on thc'average, four maunds would be considered a fair 
return in green leaf The tobacco in India is altogether bad ; but there is a great 
probability that it might be improved. India is capable of producing good tobucco ; 
that grown in the Northern Ci rears, to a very limited extent however, and converted 
into snuff at Masuiipatatn, is much prized in England. Another esteemed kind, but 
also of limited produce, is grown tff Bundlecund : and some excellent Havaiinab tobacco 
has been growu at Boglipoor. Some from the Burmese country has been reported by 
brokers in London as equal to the best from the West-Indies. Tobucco is used to a 
certain extent in China with opium. 

^ Coffee. 

Thbue is great room for improvement hi the production of coffee, it is only since 
1823 that it lias been cultivated extensively. The Government then allowed planters to 
engage in the cultivation, under facilities which have never been conceded to any other 
branch of planters* namely, permission to bold lands for a long series of years, and to 
grow any other article on certain portions of those lands bona fide intended for coffee. 
In Lower Bengal 10,000 or 12,000 bcgah**(about 4,000 acres) have been laid out in coffee. 
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principally by Europeans. A number of mercantile houses, as well as private individuals, 
have entered upon the cultivation ; but coffee being a shrubbery plant, requires at least 
ten years to come properly into the market. The coffee produced in the Botanical 
Garden at Calcutta was very good. Bengal and the Burmese territory arc peculiarly 
fitted for the cultivation ; the Upp&r Provinces are entirely unfit. The consumption of 
coffee in India is limited, as the Hindoos do not drink it, though it is not known that 
there is any religious prejudice against it. 

* Iron . 

Mb. Heath, formerly of the Madras Civil Service, has gone to that Presidency with 
a monopoly of the manufacture of iron, for the remainder of the Company's charter. 
He has set up a foundery at Porto Novo. The iron cast there is of the best possible 
description, and is cheaper than the cast iron sent from this country. He has made 
knives and scissors considered equal to any from Sheffield ; but it is likely that he will 
find it more to his advantage to send the iron to be manufactured into articles at Calcutta. 
There is also a great quantity of irpn ore in the vicinity of Burdwan. 

Coni. 

Cutch coal has not been found good for steam-engines. There is no coal on that side 
of India sufficiently good ; and at Bombay English coal has been found cheaper and 
more available than that of India. The Burdwan coal is the best in India, and none 
other is used in Calcutta. The price is ten annas (ten-sixteenths of 2.?.) per bushel. It 
does not cukc, but burns to a white ash. It is not so good as English coal for the 
manufacture of iron. The coal-field at Burdwan is very extensive : the seam now 
working is about nine feet thick, and ninety below the surface; it extends in a nearly 
horizontal direction. The water, which is principally rain-water, is pumped out by a 
small steam-engine. There is another coal-field worked at Mirzipore, about forty miles 
from Calcutta. This also extends over a considerable part of the country. The best 
English coal is, in regard to strength, to the best Bengal coal, in the proportion of five 
to three. 

Timber . 

The timber of India might become a commercial resource of greater importance than 
it is at present. The forests contain every description of timber iu the world, or a 
substitute for it. The principal kinds are, teak, saul, sissoo, toon, jarrool, and mango: 
the last is excellent for ordinary purposes. Saul is useful for ship and house-building, 
and also for gun-carriages, and other military purpose®. There has been, owing to bad 
and extravagant management, a great falling off in the production of saul, mssoo and 
bamboo. There is a grout abundance of pine and oak. If there is any point on which 
European skill might be profitably employed, it would be iu establishing saw-mills, and 
local half-wrought material depots, by which means the enormous risk that is expe- 
rienced in flouting down the timber entiie from Cawnpore and Goruckpore might be 
obviated. But European agency would be still more advantageous with reference to the 
forests in Martaban ami on the Tcnusscriin coast, which are not so destructive to 
Europeans as those in Hindustan ; it would aNo be particularly applicable in the con- 
tinuance of modes for conveying timber, now considered inaccessible, and in introducing 
a tegular system of seasoning. The timber that is felled to-day is likely to come into 
the market to-morrow, and to this circumstance more than to any other is to be attri- 
buted the devastation by white ants and dry rot. The timber of India might become an 
article of foreign trade. „ 

Steam Commimicathn by way of the Cape . 

Tub Enterprise steam vessel, of 120-horse power, was 113 days (103 of which she 
was actually under wcqjbl in reaching Calcutta from England, by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope. She u^ed laoth $4il and steam. The consumption of coal was 580 
chaldrons. The speed of this voyage was not considered sufficient to warrant the 

expense 
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expense and trouble ; and it does not appeal* that a much better result can be expected, ~~ 

on account of the difficulty of obtaining relays of coals, and the time that roust be 
wasted in getting them* Mr. Wughorn was very confident he could accomplish the 
voyage in eighty days; and Mr. Perkins proposed to do it in a vessel of 1,000 tons, to * 

carry 800 tons of coal, in sixty days ; but the such a plan is not very probable. 

The only advantage attainable by steam, in proceedmPround the Cape, appears to be to Peacock, 14 , • 
have steam-engines of about thirty-horse power fitted into sailing vessels, to cross the JolmMon, 17*1 
variable wind*. The expense of the voyage of the Enterprise was £43,000; she . 

was sold to the Supreme Government for £40,000, otherwise the proprietors would 
have sustained a considerable loss. It was expected that she would have mude 
the voyage in seventy or eighty days; but her capacity was so great that her rate 
of speed was very slow; she was unlit for the purpose. Under improved arrange- 
ments a voyage from England to India may be accomplished with greater success. 

Vessels of the first class of speed should be employed : they should not carry more than 
ten days’ coal, and the depdts for that article should be so arranged as to leave not more 
than 1,200 or 1,300 miles between any two, and to be chosen at ports where the coal 
might be put on board with the least possible delay. *The voyage might, on the average, 
be performed in eighty days, that of a sailing vessel being from 120 to 130. But in the 
present *tate of steam navigation it can never be accomplished but at a heavy sacrifice 
of money, and therefore would only answer if Government judged it expedient to have 
a quick communication without reference to the co*t. 

By way of the Bed Sea. 

The great objection to (he steam communication between England and Indio, from Bombay pern oek, 147 1 
by way of the Ked Sea and Alexandria, is the enormous expense. The coals burnt in the 
Red Sea cost about £7 a ton (30*. cost in the Thames; 40$. freight to Bombay ; 60#. and 1 , 7*1 

from Bombay to the Red Sea, besides loss in removal and expense in landing, &c.). Each 
vessel employed would, ut the lowest calculation, cost £25,000 a year; and four are 
required on each side of the isthmus. Steam-boats are the only vessels that can navigate 
the Red Sea with any certainty, in a reasonable time. The Hugh Lindsay, steamer, 
reached Suez from Bombay in 33 days, 20 working and 13 at anchor. The return voyage 
occupied 57 days, 20 working and 17 at anchor. At another time she went from Uotnbuy 
to Cosseir in 22 days, five of which she was detained at anchor, principally for the purpose 
of getting coals. With respect to the transit of the isthmus, it is 70 rntlee from Suez to 
Cairo, usually performed on camels ; from Cairo to Alexandria, by land, 140 miles ; by 
the river, and round by Rosetta, 250, From Cosseir to Suez, by sea, is about 300 miles ; 
from Gbenna to Cairo, which is the parallel part of the Nile, about 450 ; from Cosseir to 
Ghetina, by land, 120. The north wind blows down the Gulf of Suez all the year, except 
m December and January, which makes it advisable rather to go by Cosseir. At the 
inouili of the Red Sea the winds blow from the south-east from October to June, and in 
the other months chiefly from the north-west ; at Socotra, from October to May, the 
winds are east, and from May to October west. There are no steam-boats on the Nile : 
the navigation would probably be favourable for them for a part of the year, from August 
to March. The canal from Alexandria to the Nile is not available for steam-boats. The 1 

coal sent to the Red Sea is usually coal which has been imported into Bombay from 
England. Cutch coal is not good for steam-engines, and the Burdwan coal must be sent 
from Calcutta. English coal is preferred, and has been found cheaper. There is no fuel 
on the Red Sea. if a ship canal were in existence from Suez to the Mediterranean, the i.7°'5 

trade between India and England might be carried on through that channel, and it would 
bu4hc best of all for steam navigation, but it would give an advantage to Marseilles and 
all the French ports of the Mediterranean. In favourable seasons the despatches are *5 12 

received by way of the Red Sea in two months : perhaps with a better steam- vessel and 
every thing favourable they might be received in six weeks. 

A monthly communication might be maintained between Bombay and Suez at an dolnwon, *7*7 
anuual expense of from £45,000 to £50,000, but not under existing circumstances. A dif- 

11 . 4 R 2 ferent 
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~ ~ ferent description of vessel must be built* It would perhaps answer ultimately as a com- 

mercial speculation, but it must be well established before any returns can be expected. 
A privilege of charging postage might be granted ; but the principal returns would arise 
from the conveyance or passengers and packets. The British trade with India would 
not be materially affected by a ship; canal uniting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. 
The voyages would generally be longer by such a route than by the Cape ; and the 
British trade might suffer from the advantages which such a route would give to other 
nations. 


IVncock, 1474 
Cabell, it»4p 


Peacock, 1500 


l,r >84 


li t/ way of the Euphrates. / 

From Bombay to flnswrah is 1,000 miles; from Bussorah to Boles on the Euphrates, 
between 000 and 1,000; and to Bir, J00 more. The Euphrates was formerly navigable ; 
it has not recently been much used from Bir to Hillah : from Hillah to Bussorah it is still 
used by vessels drawing six feet water, almost all the year round ; and the upper part of 
the river above Hillah is said to have more water. From Beles to Laticbea, by Aleppo, 
the best route, is 100 miles; from B«r to Scanderoon 120, but that road is troublesome. 
There is a great deal of wood and •bitumen on the Euphrates ; the two together make 
excellent fuel. From Aleppo to Bussoiah, by land, is 7 18 miles. There is another land 
passage from Beles to Aleppo and Antioch ; it would be a good deal nearer than Latichea, 
and it would be the best of all routes if the Oroides were made navigable to Antioch. 
The stream of the Euphrates runs at about three miles an hour. The preferable commu- 
nication with England would be by the Euphrates, if it could be rendered safe from the 
Turks and Arabs ; but it would not answer for the purposes of commerce. Perhaps by 
that route letters might be received in five weeks. It would also be the cheaper route. 
Coals might be sent to Bussorah at £4. 10 j. per ton. 
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On the Ewers of India . 

Tub objects proposed to be accomplished by steam navigation on the Ganges are, the 
conveyance of public treasure; of commissariat, military, and medical stores ; of troops; 
of junior officers, who ure generally sent up the country at the charge of Government ; of 
stumped paper, &c. more expeditiously, cheaply, and safely than at present. It is not 
considered that steam navigation could be rendered useful for the conveyance of bulky 
merchandise or ofletters, as it is not expected to be sufficiently expeditious to supersede 
the common dawk. The expense for boats now is about £40,000 per annum. The esti- 
mated annual expense of the steam-boats is the same ; but it is calculated that the public 
will defray a part of the expense T)y using them for the conveyance of treasure and small 
parcels, iron vessels are to be constructed to druw only two feet of water. It is supposed 
that they will be able to navigate the Ganges as high as Furrnckabad. 

Almost all the eatables sent fiom Europe, cheese, hams, preserves, beer, &c. would be 
conveyed by stcum to the Upper Province** in a state of high preservation ; their arrival 
in a fit state for consumption ha*, hitherto been very precarious. The consumption of all 
articles of import would be much increased by an expeditious mode ofconvejance to the 
Upper Provinces, and the quick returns to the merchant would much more than compen- 
sate for a small increase of freight on the most bulky article*^ and on small and light pack- 
ages the freight would be less than the charge by dawk, in descending the stream the 
advantage over the common country boats will not be very great. Steam navigation will 
considerably reduce the expense of water-carriage to Government. 


Peacock, 1 - r- The Indus is perfectly nav igable from the sea for at least 1,000 miles. The entrance is 
j K>/ had. There are few rivers iu the world where steam might be used with better effect ; it 
r a ln ll. io 4 1 (i^s has no rocks or rapids to obstruct the ascent, and the current does not exceed two miles 
and a half an hour. Tht absence of coal would be amply supplied by the great abundance 
of wood which the banks of the river every where furnish. 


India 
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India Trade. 

The commerce of Calcutta was in the handU of a very small number of houses before 
the opening of the present charter. Previously to that time the houses were chiefly formed 
of gentlemen who had been in the civil and xnilftaty service, but who, perhaps, finding 
their habits better adapted for commercial pursu*ta|$gg]>t&ined permission to resign their 
situations and engage in agency and commercial Dtlmness ; they bad of course a great 
many friends and acquaintances in their respective services, who lodged with them their 
accumulations. This money they lent to others, or employed themselves for purposes of 
commerce ; they were, in fact, at first rather the distributors than the possessors of capi- 
tal. They made their profit in the usual course of trade by commission, and by the diffe- 
rence of interest in lending and borrowing money. In the course of time, by carrying on 
a successful commerce, many became possessors of large capital, and returned to England, 
leaving great part of it in India ; but the persons who succeeded generally came in with- 
out capital of their own: the same system was continued, and those houses became the 
usual depository of a great proportion of the savings of the military and civil services in 
India. When there were very few bouses of business, very large fortunes were made by 
some of the gentlemen in them. After the opening *of the trade other houses were esta- 
blished, connected more particularly with Liverpool and the outports, and that spread the 
business a great deal. The older houses have not now the some monopoly, as it were, 
which they formerly eftjoyed ; all the houses of agency receive deposits, pay drafts, and 
discount bills, but only one of them issues notes. The charge for agency made by the 
native houses is nearly one-third less than that made by European firms ; the latter 
would probably charge on the purchase of nn investment per cent, and the former J | : 
but (lie business of the native houses is confined almost exclusively to their acting us 
brokeis for American vessels. 

There are about thirty or forty mercantile houses now in Calcutta. There is little or 
no distinct ion between the credit of the old houses and those which havo been more 
recently established. The Government might take bills of from twenty to twenty-five. 
The usual practice is to consider about ten of them as houses of undoubted character and 
extensive connections and means. 

The commercial transactions of Calcutta have very much increased of late years. 

The increase of exports from England to India is in British cottons: spelter has also 
been an increased article of trade, but there is no British spelter ; and in that article the 
trade has been overdone, and the price consequently reduced. The principal increase of 
the trade has been in cotton manufactures ; but even exclusive of them there has been an 
increase. There is not the slightest objection on the part of any native to use articles of 
British manufacture ; the only check has beep the want of means to purchase them. 
Even liquors are now consumed in large quantities by natives in Calcutta who can afford 
to buy them. The cotton piece-goods are almost entirely used by the natives, being con- 
verted into clothes for their own use. The cotton twist is worked up for the same pur- 
pose ; the lower numbers into the very coarsest kinds of cloth, in which the English 
manufacturers have not yet been able to compete successfully with them. There do not 
appear to be any articles of exports from this country which India could take more than 
are now sent. 

Twit»t mills have been lately established in India. It is doubtful whether they will be 
able to compete with the cob on nulls in England. There is great difficulty at present in 
repairing the machinery employed. The cotton twist that has already been made at those 
mills, of corresponding numbers with those sent out from this country, has not been so 
much liked by the natives as the English ; it bears a less value than the corresponding 
numbers from England. 

The products of India, which are more likely hereafter to be of commercial importance, 
are sugar, cotton, coffee, silk, indigo, tobacco, and perhaps tea, if the cultivation should 
succeed. There are other articles which India has formerly been thought capable of sup 
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plying, but which, in consequence of particular circumstances, have been abandoned ; for 
instance, hemp: it ha9 been supposed that India produces kinds of hemp which are 
Wdllirh, 2440 unequalled for strength of fibre. The production of spices might be carried to such an 
extent, as to be limited only by the demand.* 
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The decline of the supply of camlets for the China market by the Company, arises from 
the supply being illicitly introduced by the Americans ; a matter which is as little to be 
doubted as any thing which is taken on opinion and trust can be. Large quantities of 
British manufactures are exported direct from this country to China by the Americans. 
They purchase camlets, but not long ells to any extent, because the duties in China on 
the latter are so moderate as not to afford any inducement to smuggling. The broad 
cloths which ure rejected by the Company are purchased by the Americans; they also 
have some made, and they are now having some made rather of a better kind than the 
Company’s. The Americans have pushed the trade of British manufactures in China to a 
very considerable extent, and to an extent to our disadvantage. Their trade has decreased, 
but that is attributable to the cessation of hostilities. When we were at war with the 
Continent they carried on the whole trade between Europe and China. 

In India the Americans generally employ untiie brokers to purchase their cargoes, as 
their charges are about one-third less than those of the European agency houses. The 
cargoes are in u great measure purchased by bullion, or by bills drawn, under letteis of 
credit, on Messrs. Barings’ house, or Mr. Wiggins, or other houses in the American trade. 
A very large amount has been raised by the Arnei leans in that way, probably #200,000 or 
£MX),0(M) in a year. One reason, perhaps, why they do not take merchandise is, that it is 
subject to double the import duties imposed on British shins ; they do, however, some- 
times take merchandise, and even English merchandise ; but Uie relations of trade between 
India and America are not the same as between England and India. They have from 
fifteen to twenty ships every year in Calcutta. They take back indigo, silks, and a great 
deal of saltpetre. The greatest proportion of them clear out for the United States, but 
they sometimes clear out for the Mediterranean and the northern ports of Europe ; they 
do not go from Calcutta to China. 

1) i nch Trade . 
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The French deal chiefly with the French mercantile houses which arc established m 
Calcutta. They import a great quantity of wine, of which the natives now drink freely ;f 
champagne is their favourite. There has been a \ery considerable increase in the ships 
under the French flag employed in the indigo trade. The French consumption of indigo 
has very much increased lately. Owing to the treaty of navigation between this country 
and France, the indigo can be imported more cheaply from Calcutta than from London. 
As we would not allow their vessels to bring Indian articles to this country, they will not 
allow English vessels to take them to France. There is an additional duty in France on 
indigo imported lia England. 

Ifsome arrangements could be made with the French Government with respect to the 
principles of our navigation law, which they now enforce agaiust us in regard to goods the 
produce of India, it would be very beneficial ; at present the French Government inter- 
dict the importation of all goods, the produce ot Asia, direct from this country to France : 
they are therefore subject to the expense of a transit through Flanders, and thereby the 
direct trade between India and France is encouraged ; but that trade is very limited, and 
provided the discriminating duties which exist in India were abandoned, it is possible that 
the French might abandon the restriction which affects the direct importation from this 
country. The French purchase in the Indian market at a great disadvantage : in indigo, 

for 
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for instance, there are only two or three qualities which are chiefly suited for their mar- ™ 

ket ; but they are compelled to buy an article which does not suit them to obtain one that 
does, and thereby increasing the cost of the former, In the outfit they have a difficulty in . 

obtaining dead weight, and whatever freight of that kind they carry out must be attended 
with great expense. Not more than ten or fiftd^Pships go annually from France to 
British India. The quantity of wine shipped is not large, as it J 9 understood that there 
is a predilection for wine which has been deposited in this country with some known mer- 
cantile house. 

Opening of China Trade . 

The private trader is under great delusion as to the real advantage to be derived upon Falnu i, 1 4 ■ j » * 
opening the trade with the port of Canton, particularly so far as regards the export trade 
from Ungland in manufactures, and from other parts of Europe in articles of general pro- 
duce for sale in Canton, for the purpose of purchasing the return cargo. lie will not find 
that beneficial market which he contemplates for European articles; and as regards the 
article of tea constituting his return cargo, he will sustain this further inconvenience : the 
East-lndia Company are obliged to keep a year's stock in advance, which must necessarily 
be brought into the market when they are no longer by law required to re tain it in then- 
warehouses, so that the private trader, after ha\ing sustained the natural effects of compe- 
tition in the purchase at Canton, and fmught the nrticlc at a high price, will be met in the 
home market by the Company's stock, aud will consequently find a low rate of sale. 

Seeing the manner in which tne common people of this country consume ten, and the 
price thev pay for It, there appears no reason to suppose that if they could obtuin double 
or tieble the quantity at the same price they would not tuke it : the consumption might be 
increased to almost any extent. 

Biitish manufactures would drive the native manufactures of China, or a great propor- Braden ifc<,o 
tion of them, out of the market, if greater facilities were afforded to persons trading to 
Canton. In the article of cotton twist, there has been a growing demand ; and one proof 
of its being ver^ acceptable to the consumers is, that the Chines© spinners have become 
very jealous of it, and have tried to destroy it wherever they can mid It. The Chinese 
are a very commercial nation, and in spite of obstacles presented by their government, 
trade would be carried on. The Americans have pushed the trade to a very considerable 
extent, and to an extent to our disadvantage ; their trade is not so great as it was, on 
account of the cessation of hostilities : during the war they carried on the whole trade 
between Europe and China. If the trade were unrestricted, merchants would take out 
manufactures to India or China direct ; if to. India, they would there take in opium or 
cotton for China, and the same vessel might immediately come with a return cargo of tea 
to this country. The persons that go from Calcutta to Canton do not appear to fall into 
disputes with the Chinese. 

The trade to China should be as free and open as possible, with the only limitation laipmi 
arising from the peculiar nature of the Chinese, the apprehension of collision with them, 
and perhaps the advantage to be derived from having an intermediate body to deal with 
in the purchase of tea, in preserving it free from adulteration. Referring to the exclu- »'M- "J'Fi 
sion from Japan, a country somewhat similar, it is doubtful whether the agency of the 
Company ought not to be used in the purchase of teas, Tbeir factors might, tluough the 
Hong, purchase the tea on a rated allowance per lb., ora per centage ; and there is no 
doubt that, the general trade being left entirely free, merchants would purchase the tea 
of the Company and bring it to England, and that by this mode evciy thing connected 
with China might ha carried on with safety. The only questionable point in an entirely 
open trade, is the possible collision between the private purchasers and the Chinese sellers 
of tea. A provision, however, should be made in any new Act, that if it were found 
expedient at any time to throw open the purchase of teas, even that should be taken away 
from the Company, because a monopoly trade of any kind is not justifiable, except on the 
sole ground of its being dangerous to the existence of the trade itself to remove the 
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restriction. In all ordinary trades, with ordinary nations, individual enterprize and skill 
will best accomplish the object ; but considering what is known of the Chinese, and that 
the evidence is so conflicting, it would be extremely desirable to interpose in the purchase 
of teas a united body like the Canton factory to negociate with the Hong. It would 
oppose a combined strength to the combination that existe in the Hong, and prevent an 
undue enhancement of prices, or excess of charge on the tea ; and above all, it would 
prevent the adulteration of the article itself. The very danger to which we are now 
subjected in China shows the inexpediency of a consular establishment ; for the recent 
collision is to be attributed, perhaps in a great degree, to the diplomatic or non-mercantile 
character of the present factory. The joung men sent out are highly educated, and their 
feelings nre more alive to the honour of their country and the political position in which 
they consider themselves placed, than influenced by the mercantile view's which ought to 
govern them. Any thing in the nature of a consular establishment would at once bring 
the British into contact with the Chinese government, in which case we should be bound 
not to pass over insults which might be ottered by the arrogance of the latter, and which 
might ultimately produce hostility ; synda war to force a trade would not oul> be exceed- 
inglj questionable in its principle, and enormously expensive, but very problematical in 
its result. 

If the Chinese trade were thrown open, and the tea trade confined to ports having 
bonded warehouses and docks, the revenue on tea would not be subject to any insecurity 
whatever. The St. Katherine’s Dock Company could collect the revenue upon every 
article deposited in the docks, for the Crown, at a great saving of expense. The tea 
would be weighed on landing, and the chest emptied and tared, unless a fixed tare were 
agreed upon ; the net weight of the tea would then be obtained, and the quality being 
valued an which the duty would be payable, provided the duty were taken on the land- 
ing weight, it w r ould be inserted in the books of the Dock Company. There would be 
no difficulty in their selling the tea, and collecting the duty ad valorem . Competent 
persous might be found to judge of the tea, as the East-India Company's w r arehouMiien 
do. If there were any combination among parties to sell or value the tea at too low a 
price, the revenue officers might take it for the Crown. 

Currency . 

Tiikrk should be one currency for all India, and that should be equivalent to the 
Madras rupee, as a rupee of that value is the most extensively circulated. There would 
be the saving to government of the expense of a re-coinage, in the case of a remittance, 
which frequently happens, of money fiom one part of the country to another; and the 
loss ami inconvenience to private merchants would be obviated. Now, the rupees of one 
place are received merely as bullion in the other; and, excepting at the mints, are not 
legal tenders at all. If there were but one currency, the mint expenses might probably 
be reduced, and perhaps the Madras mint abolished. Any addition to the number of 
coins current would be a source of vexation and annoyance to the people, and the great 
object should be as far as po^iole to simplify the currency: the poorer classes are 
always subject to loss in exchanging money. The silver coin in Calcutta is the sicca 
rupee; the gold mohur is aKo a legal tender for 16 rupees, but as the relative value 
of gold has risen much (one-eighth) above the mint rote, and the mohur consequently 
may be sold sometimes for 18 rupees, it has ceased to be current* and therefore, prac- 
tically speaking, the only legal tender is the sicca rupee. The value of gold has risen 
gradually since 1793, and there has been a considerable increase since 1814. Gold 
neither does nor will circulate to any extent as current coin in Iudia, where silver forms 
the actual currency, aud is a legal tender. It is doubtful whether it would be proper to 
introduce gold as the current coin. Since 1/93, all other rupees than the sicca have been 
received at the mint but not re-issued by Government. If the deficiency on the old 
coins does not exceed about two grains, they are received as of full weight ; if it exceeds 
that allowance, they are received only as bullion, but they are not subject to any mint 
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charge for re-coinage ; whereas, since 1812, there has been imposed on other silver but- ” 

lion a seignorage duty of two per cent. If the silver is below the dollar standard, which Mackenzie, 6 j-» 

is five or six worse than the rupee, a charge is made for refining, according to the degree 

of inferiority : of late comparatively little coin has been taken for re-coinage. When 

the bullion is delivered iuto the mint it is examined, ‘weighed, and passed through the 

fire, and specimens sent for assay. The proprietor receives a certificate of the amount 

of coin due to him, which is intermediately receivable in payment of Government 

demands, and the coin is issued in about three weeks. The Coinage is at present very well 

executed by machinery from England. 


The difference between the Calcutta and the Madras rupee is about 6 | per cent. 335 

The Bombay is now of the same value as tliut at Madras ; it was formerly a trifle less 
valuable. 

Silver should continue to be the currency, and gold be left to fluctuate as mer- 361 . 
chnndise. 

There is no*tfestriction on the export of the coin from India. 3 fi,i 

Copper money is issued at Calcutta at the rate of 64 for the rupee, which is above 100 (>41 

per cent, above the value of the copper. Several millions of pieces have been struck, and 
the demand, it was understood, was not confined to Bengal, but extended to the eastward. 


There has also been a scheme under discussion for coining speller, in the expectation of 
displacing the cowries now used as a currency in petty market dealings.* 

Banks. 

Messrs. Alexander made an attempt to establish a bank in the interior, at Bbauleah, , ^ 

but it did not succeed. 

There is only one private banking house in Calcutta that issues notes. There are only Bracken, 180 * 
two private banks that is«ue notes at present ; the bank of Hindustan, of which Messrs. Mackenzie, /yj<) 
Alexander are proprietor*, and which has been established sixty or seventy years, and 
the Union Bank, supported by an association of subscribers. There were two other 
hanks; one belonging to Messrs. Palmer, ami another managed by Messrs. M'lntosh, 
called the Commercial Bank, but they have ceased. The circulation of the Bank of 
lliudostau was at one time between £40,000 and £50,000 but their issues have been 
much contracted since those of the Bengal Bank have increased, and since the shock 
occasioned by the failure of Palmer** house. 

The Government Bank was first established in Bengal in 1809: it has been a source 
of great convenience both to the community and to Government, especially in Calcutta, 
where its notes have chiefly circulated. They have also afforded an advantageous means 
of remittance to and from the districts, and the necessity for bullion remittances has 
been much lessened. The circulation depends chiefly upon the Government treasuries 
which receive the notes. In the inferior the) are almost immediately paid iuio the 
Company’s treasury, and although they hirnifch the merchants and the Company with 
a convenient means of leinutance, they can scared) be said to exist in the interior as a 
paper currency. Payment 15 are made in such small sums, and the population is *o poor, 
that there is scarcely room for a paper circulation. The cuncncy used by native dealers 
is the com of the country. The Bank does not keep accounts with individual* in tin* 
country, its transactions are confined to Calcutta. It is a bank of discount and ot de- 
posit , it does not allow interest on deposits. Its largest issues are in loans for three 
month* or Jess, upon the secuiityof the Company’s paper. It also discounts Govern- 
ment bills, and private bills w ith two good name*. The loans on Government paper 
arc to the advuures on pi hate bills as 50 to 15 or 20. The average of the Bengal 
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Bank paper circulation is about £800,000. The notes vary from 10 rupees to 20,000. 
The largest pr<>portiou of the circulation is in notes of 100 rupees and upwards. The 
greater part of the payments of 10 rupees even in Calcutta are ruade in coin, not in 
paper. The average dividend has been 9 or 10 per cent., and the stock sells at about 
50 per cent, premium. There t* no preset ibed maximum of dividend. The bank is 
under a charter, granted by the Governor-general in Council, by virtue of powers 
vested in him by Act of Parliament ; there is no other chartered bank. The chartered 
privileges are, that it can sue under its common seal, and that the proprietors are wot 
liable beyond the amount of their subscription. Besides these privileges, the bauk has 
the advantage of the resolution of Government to receive the notes of no other bank in 
payment of the Government demand. The taking the notes would he a recognition 
of their security, which the Government would not be, justified in giving, without an 
inspection of the proceedings. The Government are in part proprietors; they advanced 
£100,000 out of £500,000. The share which the Government inis had in the manage- 
ment has been advantageous to the public. Its proprietorship has not biased its 
conduct, as the largest possible dividend on £100,000 must be a matter of comparative 
insignificance to the Government. The capital is divided into portions of £1,000 each: 
no proprietor can hold more than ten. There are three directors appointed by Govern- 
ment, and six elected by the other pioprietor«. The president is elected by the directors, 
hut he bus always been a Government officer ; he takes the lead in the business of the 
hank ; he is elected once a year, hut he may be re-elected. The Government directors 
are all official men. The other directors arc generally, but not always, chosen from 
among the priricipul merchants. The private directors are sufficiently independent of 
Government to resist what they think wrong, and are in fact free agents, yet the 
Government directors have, from the force of their official situation, considerable 
influence over them. None of the directors are paid: natives may become directors. 
Some of the proprietors are residents in Calcutta, but a considerable number of them 
are retired civil and military officers. The Company's servants are allowed indiscrimi- 
nately to be shareholders, and there is no objection to such permission. The proprietors 

-Mat ki n/ic, f >77 can vote by proxy. Twice a year a statement of the affairs of the bank is submitted to 
the proprietors, and sent to the Government. It is not published, but it is read at a 
general meeting; that meeting, however, is seldom attended by more than one pro- 
prietor, besides the directors. There has been no collision between the Government and 
the other directors, but there has often been a good deal of discussion, The directors, 
or a part of them, meet once a week to examine the state of the accounts, to determine 
the extent and rates at which accommodation shall he given, and to settle other matters. 
In the in termed iate days private bills offered for discount are sent in circulation in closed 
boxes, and refer generally to two of the private directors and to one Government 
director. Complaints have not nnfrequently been made by the public with regard to 
discounts. At the commencement ot the Burmese war, the bank, having large funds 
unemployed, subscribed twenty-five lacs to the loan then opened: they have not on any 
other occasion made advances to the Government. Afterwards, when the stale ot their 
funds rendered it necessary, the hank got rid of the Government paper by a re-sale, with 
the view of extending its loans and discounts ; hut it is considered that they had locked 
up on that occasion too much of their capital, which would have been better employed 
in loans and discounts. They have always held a certain sum in the Company's secu- 
rities, hut these have been generally purchased in the market from individuals The 
amount however so held has sometimes been larger than it ought to have been, and it 
lias been found that it could not be sold so easily as the bank wished when money was 
wauled. The hank has lost considerably by had debts and still more by forgery, the 
Company 9 * papci deposited with them for advances having turned out to be forged. 
The bank do not Act as Government bankers, the Government keep their own treasury 
quite distinct; but they frequently hold a considerable sum in hank notes. The general 
rule was, that there should be no accumulation of notes in the Government treasury, 
he) oml u hat it was convenient to have for the transaction of business; and though it 
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was an object to avoid suddenly returning lar|f* sums upon the bank, or any measure 
that should unnecessarily interfere with the equal cottfoc of its operations, the end aimed 
at was the advantage of the public, and the promotion of the Government revenue, not 
the separate interest of the bank. The coutrol exercised by the Government directors 
is the only direct control exercised by the Government Over the bank, but it now holds 
its charter at the pleasure of Government. In 1823 it obtained a new charter for five 
yedrs : under the old, the notes issued were confined to the amount of the subscribed 
capital, £500,000 ; and the cash fund was to be equal to one-third of the issues. Under 
the new charter the cash fund is reduced to one-fourth, and the notes issued may amount 
to £2,000,000 in value, but there has never been a demand nearly to that extent, though 
the former circulation was too restricted, and the notes sometimes bore a small premium. 

The Government formerly required the bank to lodge 20 lacs of the Company's paper in 
the general treasury as a security for the notes which the Government take, but that 
condition 1ms been relinquished since the renewal of the charter in 1823. It is not neces- 
sary for the due execution of the financial operations of Government that they should 
have a bank to 'which they can occasionally resort* for accommodation. It might be 
beneficial to reduce their balances, and apply to the liquidation of debt a sum that now 
lies idle in the treasury. In this way the existence of a wealthy bank, which could make 
advances equivalent to the demands against which the Government has now to reserve 
funds, would be a convenience, but it is not necessary. And it is, on the other hand, 
rather undesirable that the (Government should rest upon a bank, from the danger that 
if it do so, it will often draw so much from it as to interfere with its advances to indi- 
viduaR At the very time of difficulty, when it is pressed, it would come upon the hank, 
and that is the time when the bank should support the merchants. The bank might in 
a considerable degree supersede the general treasury as an engine of payment, and there 
might in that way be some saving of charge ; but there is the danger of the funds being 
diverted from their proper use if the establishment became a Government Bank, it 
would be unsafe for the bank to be exposed to all the demands which the Government 
has to meet, unless (which would defeat the object of the arrangement) the bank kept 
in its coffers the money which the Government now reserve in their treasury; for the 
demands upon the Government are too uncertain, and too large, contrasted with the 
ordinary commercial transactions of the bank, to allow of its applying the same principle 
to both; and embarrassment would probably result from the Government being too large 
a customer for a bank of so small dimensions. The interference of Government through 
its officers as directors, has been very useful, and should be continued, but not for the 
purpose of inducing the bank to make advances in aid of the public resources. The 
object should be to see that the business of the bank is so conducted as best to promote 
the commercial interests of the place, including the important dealings of the salt and 
opium merchants. In that way Government is much interested in the management of 
the bank, and it should not look to getting a direct advance. The establishment of other 
chartered hanks would diminish the value of the present bank stock, but the effect would 
depend principally upon the Government receiving their notes in payment of its revenue. 

The Government ought not to refuse a charter to another bank, because it is part pro- 
prietor of the present back ; but before chartering a bank, it seems to he necessary to 
fix precisely the rules on which it is to be conducted, and the subscribers should be 
required to allow their dealings to be controlled by the Government, for a charter from 
the Government would in India give a bank the character, to a certain extent at least, 
of a Government institution. With that proviso, there is no objection to perfect free- 
dom of banking in India. 

There is no baok at Madras precisely similar to that at Bengal. Mackenzie, V) 1 

And there is no bank at all at Bombay. Some years ago the Government proposed to r i04 

establish a bank there"; but the proposal was disapproved by ihe home authorities and 4'^ 

their opinion appeared to be generally averse to having new banks established by nutho- 
rit). Their reasons were, the danger of abuse ; the difficulty of exercising an effectual 
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control ; and the apprehension that the gfant of a charter must, in the public estimation, 
constitute a bank a Government concern, even though they should have no other connec- 

Mdckcrzir, 48b tion with it. It was also thought that the circumstances of Bombay did not require the 
establishment. 

Remittance . 

y > » There ought not (0 be any difficulty in remitting to England the supplies necessary to 

meet the Government payments In order to remit a certain amount, it cannot be neces- 
sary for the Company to trade. The facility of remittance by bills must depend on the 
course of trade. The discontinuance of the Government trade in India, and the freer 
settlement of Europeans there, would cause commerce to improve, so that not only there 
should he no increased difficulty, but additional security and means of remitting. The 
goods imported by the Company must take the place of goods that would be imported by 
individuals. A remittance to England might be advantageously made through China, as 
is now in fact clone by the Company, the drafts of (lie Supracargoes on the Bengal Govern- 
ment forming virtually a remittance* from Bengal to England. The trade in opium, of 
which the proceeds in China are upwards of two-and-a-half millions, seems to afford a 
large means of remittance? by way of China, so long as England shall have to pav a balance 
to that country for tea, &c. The Government should look to the rate of a bullion remit- 
tance, and if they could not get good bills at a rate as advantageous, they should import 
bullion. Prices would then change, and the consignment of goods, against which bilL 
would be drawn, would become profitable. The amount of bills required should be 
periodically advertised, and tenders invited, both in this country and in India, with the 
understanding that none would be accepted at rates less advantageous than a bullion 
remittance. Any delay that might occasionally arise from the necessity of remitting bul- 
lion might be met by temporary loons from wealthy individuals or establishments. If 
secured by goods, bills would be safe from whomsoever taken, but bills drawn or accepted 
by wealthy individuals might be taken without security. In some cases the security of 
fixed property in India might be given; and when the bills of lading are required, it 
would be too strict, as a general rule, to advance only three- fourths of the value. But in 
the present condition of the trade of India there are circumstances which may require par- 
ticular precaution. If 0 discretion were left with the officers employed to purchase bills, 
they might exercise it so as not to injure private credit, and yet to secure the Company, 
provided they acted upon a broad rule, that no bills should be taken to which the slightest 
doubt attached. The money market of London, and the credit of English bouses might be 
greatly relied upon when once the system of remittance was established as a permanent 
arrangement. One essential facility would result from the connection between persons 
settled in India and respectable houses at home, who would grant credits to enable them 
to negotiate bills, as funds might be required by them in India, in the same way as Ame- 
ricans and French now take to Bengal letters oT credit from houses in London. There is 
no sufficient ground of objection to the export of bullion from India ; but the state of the 
two currencies, that of' England being gold, and that of India silver, renders the out-turn 
24^ of remittances from the latter somewhat uncertain. It is difficult to say what the com- 

parative value of the rupee now is. and India must suffer by the price of silver bullion in 
England. When the Government offered to buy bills in Calcutta, a difficulty was expe- 
rienced in getting them, at any rate which they would accept. Whether the trade between 
India and China were conducted by a free competition of individuals or through the 
agency of the Company, would not directly mah" any difference as to the means of India 
to remit home, but indirectly, if the exports from England to China increase very greatly, 
the balance of trade between China and England may be so altered as to render China no 
longer a part of the chain between India and England ; because if England fulfils its obliga- 
tions to China by goods, that will tor a time at least get rid of the necessity of making use 
of the bullion due by the latter country to India ; and vice versd , if, by an enlarged export 
liom China to Europe, the debt du$ to that country be increased, then the trade between 
{)A ' C hina and India may be expected to be still further used as a means of remittance to 

England 
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England. There is no reason to suppose that if the Company's trade were to cease, there 
would be combinations among the mercantile houses so as to command the rate which the 
Government should pay for remittance ; and if the resort of Europeans were unrestricted, 
there would probably be more mercantile houses and less of monopoly than there now is. 

The financial remittances to this country might be made with perfect facility, without 
the Company carrying on trade. Three millions and a half might be remitted without 
difficulty from China and India together ; and the mode in which it should be done would 
be with Veference to bullion and the general exports. The trade itself will furnish a value 
of three and a half millions as at present existing ; ami if bills of exchange secured upon 
that trade were tendered to the Company at the bullion price, there is no reason why 
those goods should not be deposited 111 the possession of the Company until the bills were 
paid. The invoice value of this goods upon which this opinion is formed, is nearly thrc*e 
and a half millions from Bengal, and two Irom China. The remittances ought to he 
effected at the bullion price, from I x. 1 1 Jrf to 2 s. per bicca rupee. A hill nt the same rate 
of exchange which bullion would give, is preferable to bullion, from the securit y of the 
payment of the bills by the triplicate copies, and that notwithstanding the facility of in&u- 
1 a nee, because there are always legal questions to which the holder of a policy of insurance 
is liable. The import of bullion into this country from India is likely to be extended, 
because the goods sent out within the last ten or twelve months have been remitted home 
by bills at six months, at from Is. 10£r/. to Is. I (Ur/, per sicca mpee, whereas rupees or 
other silver bullion would give Is. ll^i. and upwards per rupee, and therefore orders 
have been transmitted from England to remit the bullion. The remittance from China 
for manufactured goods sent out is so small as not to attract notice. From the well 
founded apprehension that an export of coin will produce a scarcity of money, an attempt 
has been made by the Indian merchants to retain the bullion in India, which it is quite 
impossible for them to do. They have an idea that they can regulate the remittance bv 
fixing arbitrarily their own rate of exchange. Commerce would not l>e promoted by the 
introduction of our coin into India : it is immaterial what the coin is, when the fineness 
is known, it would be beneficial that the -atne legal standard should prevail in England 
and in India, and indeed in all countries. The capability of the Company to draw bills 
on India, and dispose of them to merchants in this country, would depend a good deal 
upon the state of their own imports from India and China : if they are not importers of 
produce, a considerable portion of the funds necessary iu England might be obtained by 
their own bills on the treasuries in India : to a certain extent, such a inode of remittance 
would afford accommodation to the. private merchant, especially in so far as may relate to 
the European and foreign capital embarked in the India and China trade. But in 
trade with distant countries the exchange operations generally originate in the 
distant country and not iu London. The consequence of the measures originating 
in India, and the parties not taking any quantity of money or bills from hence, 
would be to throw au excessive amount of bills into the market of India, which 
might so raise the exchange as to force bullion from this market for the purpose of 
meeting those bills, iu the event of their not being readily taken out ot the mat lo t 
tortbc Company's remittances to Europe. No bad elFect need be appiclicnded hum 
combination among the mercantile houses to rime the price of remittance, a* it is 
presumed that the Company will at all tunes order bullion to be transmitted, if bills ate 
not procurable at the bullion rate. The people of India, however, may suffer very con 
sidcrable pecuniary distress by the sudden withdrawing of bullion fiom a countiy onlv 
supplied with it from a distance. It is very doubti i\ whether, if the Company ceased t » 
trade, anv great increase would take place iu the number of mercantile bouses in Cal- 
cutta. The Company would not, and could not, with safety, take the bills oi *tn\ house 
without collateral security; and to prevent reflections upon individual credit, th<»< 
should be a general rule always to take seen r it} . The transactions, however, should 
still be with houses of credit, otherwise the Company would have imposed upon them 
the duty of examining more nicely than might he convenient the quality of the good- 
that were shipped, and the correctness of the invoice cost. 

'Ilu 


Fulmer, 1 ' 
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The number of mercantile houses in Calcutta is not sufficiently small to produce any 
thing 1 like a combination to influence the exchange unduly. There are now thirty or 
forty, having different interests; but if a combination were to take place, Government 
could always check it by remitting in bullion. Coni|H?iilion is more likely to arise than 
combination. Independently of the European houses there are several Native establish- 
ments which, from their comparative cheapness, tiansacta great proportion of the Ame- 
rican business. These Natives constantly take American bills, which they sell to the 
bouses of agency, and it would be in the power of Government to purchase those bills. 

The bills of from twenty to twenty-five of the mercantile firms might betaken without 
other security than their own credit. If the China trade were thrown open to Euro- 
pean^, one of the channels of remittance would be by sending Indian produce to China, 
purchasing cargoes of tea, and druwing upon England fo^the proceeds of those cargoes ; 
but if the exports and imports between London and Canton equalised each other, China 
would still have to pay Calcutta for its opium, and the proceeds of that opium, even if 
all the tea sent was paid by the manufacturers of England, would still be available to be 
returned to Calcutta, or sent on to England in bullion. Whatever facilities opium now 
affords, as a remittance would still he afforded. It would be only a matter of calcula- 
tion whether it were better to send the value of it hack directly to Calcutta or on to 
London. If the restrictions on the resort of Europeans to India were removed, it is 
probable that British capital would be transferred to India ; and in that case the Govern- 
ment would certainly he able to sell in London the hills on India, as a mode of furnish- 
ing that capital in India. There could not he auy great demand in this country for hills 
on India, unless parties were desirous of transferring capital for the purchase of lands or 
other permanent investment in India. In some cases it might be more advantageous for 
persons in London to get a bill on the Bengal Government, rather tiiau a letter of credit 
from an agency house ; hut letters of credit have this advantage, that you do not take 
up money unless you want it. 

The amount to he provided for in India for remittance to England is taken at seven 
millions, and recourse must he had to a combined operation with China, for the purpose 
of bringing that sum home. The plan of taking bills, and at the same time the security 
of goods, would not he operative to any great extent, except in a peculiar and distressed 
state of the money market of Calcutta. The exchange never can be much above a bul- 
lion exchange. About ten mercantile houses in Calcutta are considered as of undoubted 
character and extensive connections and means. The Company could procure by tender 
the hills which they would want. It is difficult to attempt to enter into the details of 
what may he requited in adopting a new system $ but if it were left to the agency of 
commerce to make remittances to this country, checks would, on the one hand, be insti- 
tuted by the Government, and securities would, on the other, he afforded by the com- 
mercial body ; with due vigilance, and under a fair exercise of competition, both parlies 
would, no doubt, be able to accomplish the object. 


[For remittance hj Silk, Indigo, see those heads] 
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Answers to Queue, 

ANSWERS to QUERIES proposed by the Board of Control, upon Subjects relating to 

the Trade with India. 6 


LIST OF QUERIES. 

I. — What facilities have been afforded to persons trading with India, since the opening 
of the Trade in 1814, by the repeal or modification of Duties or of Regulations in 
India injuriously affecting the Commercial Transactions of Individuals ? 

II.— To what extent has the Trade with India increased since 1814, and with regard to 
the Exports from Great Britain, what degree has the Increase consisted of British 
Staples ? 

III. — What is the system pursued by the Company in the conduct of their Commercial 

Transactions in India, whether in the interior or at the respective Presidencies ? 

IV. — What are the practical effects of the union of Government with Trade in India ? 

In point of fact, have the powers of Government been employed to place rival 
Merchants under any unfair disadvantages in Trade? Has rivalry in Trade been 
found to be productive of any undue bias to the proceedings of the Government 
as a government, when rival Merchants arc concerned ? If any inconveniences 
to the public do in fact arise from the union of the two operations, do they or do 
they not outweigh the advantages to the Company ? 

V. — What is the system pursued by the Company iri the conduct of their Commercial 

Transactions in England ; and have their proceedings proved prejudicial or ad* 
vantageous to the general interests of Indian Commerce ? 

VI. — Does the necessity of their effecting a large Remittance to England without primary 

regard to profit operate detrimentally or advantageously upon Commerce, and to 
what extent ; and could a similar remittance be conducted through private agency, 
and with what effects ? 

VII. — In what modes and upon what terms have Remittances been effected between 

England and India, or India and England, and between the principal places of 
Commerce in India and Asia, with each other ; and to what extent and with what 
degree of regularity are the operations of Foreign Exchange and Remittance con- 
ducted by European or Native Merchants as a distinct or separate business? 

VIII. — Whether and by what means the Funds required for Territorial purposes in 
England could be regularly supplied, and the Government effectually secured 
from loss by bad bills, were the executive authority in India to cease to carry on 
Trade, and at what rate is it to be expected that such Remittances could be 
realized ? 

IX. — What are the present arrangements with Foreign States in regard to Trade with 
India, and can any improvements be suggested in those relations * 

X. — Are there any and what benefits derived by the Revenues of Great Britain from the 

I jresent system for conducting the Trade with India and China, which would be 
ost by a change of system ? 

XI. — Can any measures, not involved in previous questions, be suggested calculated to 
advance the interests of Indian Commerce; such as the improvement or increase 
of the exportable productions of India, Sic. &c. ? 
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Query I* — What facilities have been afforded to persons trading with 
India, since the opening of the Ttade in 1814, by the repeal or modifi- 
cation of Duties or of Regulations in India injuriously affecting the Com- 
mercial Transactions of Individuals? 

Answer.* — The import duties on the manufactures have been reduced to 2f per cent. 
ad valorem, and many of the staple articles admitted free of duty. 

Regulations have been made to prevent, if possible, the injury sustained by the private 
merchant when in competition with the Company in the provision of silk, and the purchase 
of other articles. $ 

Transit duties have been piodilied and drawn back in many instances. 

Permission is given under the Regulation of the 7th May 1824, then applicable to coffee, 
subsequently extended to indigo, to British subjects to hold lands in their own names on 
lease* tor sixty years. 


The modification and partial repeal of duties which took place in India immediately 
after the opening of the trade in 181 1, we believe to have been a measure contemplated 
and agreed upon at that period between the Government and the East-India Company on 
the renewal o \ the (’Harter; since that period we are not Aware that any facilitates have 
been afforded to persons trading with India, beyond the removal of the restriction upon 
Uiitish ships under SjO tons from trading to India, which took place in 1823, through the 
interference of Parliament. 


Since the opening of the trade in 1814, all inland duty on cotton has been taken off ; 
when exported to China the duty has been lowered to the per cent., and if the cotton is 
expelled to England, no duly whatever is levied. 

The Honourable Company’s cloth investment has been discontinued for 90ine time, all 
the weavers to the southward have been at the piivate moichauts’ command, to make up 
uny quantity of cloth they might wish for. 


The facil.ties in Bengal, with which part of India 1 am more particularly acquainted, 
have been very few and very leeent. Alter numerous applications, the most vexatious 
clauses of Regulation XXXI. of 1793, were repealed by Regulation IX. of 1829, 

The local government relieved commerce, also, of some inconvenience by substituting 
bonds in lieu of cash payments for toe transit duly on indigo. Previously, £a$Ii was paid 
at the custom-house nearest to the pVoc ol manufacture; and a drawback was allowed to 
the full amount, less lees on exportation. I have heard that a reduction has been made 
since I left Calcutta in the rate* of pilotage, applicable to vessels taken to sea by steamers. 
I am not aware of any other facilities to the trade in India 


By the Charier of IS 13, no British ship could clear out from a port of the United King- 
dom (hut *he might from any foreign port) to anv principal port of Brih-li Indu, which 
were four in number, without a license from l he Ea*t-ludia Company, or to a subordinate 
pint, without a special license, and after having first \ Kited and cleared out from a 
pimcipal poit. By the construction put on the Act, the trade to British regUteted private 
ship* fioin poll to port, or the Indiart carrying trade, was eironeoifely deemed to be illegal. 

The 
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The Indian trade was altogether interdicted to private ships of a less burthen than 3o r ) 
ton*, under pretext of danger from piracy and smuggling, a fear which the experience 
of the last nine years has shown to have been utterly futile and groundless ; and lee# were 
demanded at the India House for licensing all vessels, the amount of which from 1817-18 
until 18 22-23 inclusive, appears to ha\e been £6,714* 16$.* These absurd and pernicious 
restrictions were persevered in for ten years after the passing of the Chatter Act, and 
final 1) removed only through the interference of Purliaipent on the recommendation of 4 
Committees of both Houses. 

With respect to the condition of British merchants on their arrival in India, although all 
the lawsand regulations relating to the residence of British-born subjects stand unrepealed, 
»*> they existed in 1818, many ot them bate, through the increasing liberality of successive 
local administrations, become in a great measure a dead letter, always however excepting 
the most important, the prohibition to hold land or tube a legal security upon it* From 
this liberality, however, tne entire territory of Madras must be exempted, where, from all 
accounts, the ancient rigour of the restraints on the settlement and freedom of British-born 
subjects are at the present moment in as full force and operation as in 1814, or even 
before that period. 

With respect to duties, the Statute of 1813 enacted, that no new tax should be imposed 
without the sanction of the home authorities. A new schedule of reduced duties was ac- 
cordingly transmitted from England, and passed into a law by the Indian governments in 
18 1 j. Fortunately for the commercial intercourse with Great Britain, the rate of duties 
then adopted has in general steadily adhered to. 

There has been one positive act of the local government of India highly beneficial to the 
commercial intercourse of Great Britain with India, to which it is necessary to refer — the 
establishment of a commercial emporium ut Sincapore, and the exemption of merchandise 
fiom all imposts, both at that and the neighbouring settlements* This measure has been 
the means of opening a commercial intercourse with some countries of Asia, with which 
(iieat Britain had no commerce for several ages, and of greutly extending our trade with 
othois, with which wc had previously very little. 


A free port has been cieated at Singapore, and the prohibition of the use of ships 
under 3 j 0 tons burthen has been leinoved ; both of them measures of great moment, and 
followed by coalmens urate advantages. v 


We beg to refer for an answer to this Question to the evidence taken by the Committee 
, of the House of Commons last session *of Parliament* 

The admission of woollens, metals, and marine stores into India, free of duty, has un- 
doubtedly given great facility to the trade in these articles; and much benefit has also 
been felt to result from the removal of the restrictions on the size of ships, and on what is 

called the circuitous trade* 

* r 


So far as the East- India Company are concerned, it appears to me that every facility has 
been given to the trade with India .alculated to promote its increase, the duty on imports 
into India of British manufacture being moderate. 


We believe that no facilities have been afforded to persons trading with India since 
181 1, w ith the exception of a trifling modification of the duties at that time agreed upon 
between the Government and the Company, and the removal of the restriction upon British 
thips under d30 tons, through the intervention of Parliament* Qijkhy 
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Query II,— To what extent has the Trade with India increased since 
1814-, and with regard to the Exports from Great Britain, what degree 
has the Increase consisted of British Staples ? 


Answer . — In the Account No. 3, Papers presented to Parliament 4th June 1829, the 
amount of value of British manufactures exported in 1814-15 to ail parts of India, &c. 

(excluding China) by the East-India Company, was £ 787,961 

Private Trade 1, 048,132 


Say Parliamentary Papers, 9th Feb. 1830, No. 37. 

1814: East-India Company 
Private Trade 


826,558 

1,048,132 


£. 1,874,690 


By a Statement taken from my own accounts of the export trade of the United Kingdom 
to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, I calculate the amount of exports in the year 1830 to be 
£3,032,658, of which the British staples were as follows : 


Exports 181 Uj. 

Puces in 1 SH. 

Prices in 1830 . 


Metals- 

£. 

£. £. 

£. $. £. y. 

239,82a 

Copper 

4*4.463 

120 to 140 

90 0 to 94 0 

109,927 

Iron 

84,298 

7 to y 

4 15 to 5 5 

4*379 

Tin Plates 

8,180 



I 2 J 43 

Lead • • • 

22,312 

28 to 34 

13 0 to 15 0 

7,766 

Steel i« * « 

13,62 a 



372,037 

« a . • • • 

542,875 



109,480 

British Cotton Goods 

1,241,763 



* 3*434 

Linen . , 

8,760 



*55.364 

Woollens . . 

25;), 237 



7 

Yarn 

278,610 



760,3*3 

• • • • • a 

2,331,245 



„ f 

Ironmongery, Hard- 

\ * 



71 >699 \ 

ware, &c. 

j 60,000 



832,3*1 

£ 

2,391,245 


: 


Calcutta, Madias, 
Bombay. 

Tho real value of the imports from India in 1830 appears to be ... £4,199,039*' 

The amount of the imports during 1814 f are before Parliament ; but in judging of the 

rallies 


• Goods £3>3t4,°39 

Bullion . . . . 815,000 


±'4,i99»039 


f* In 18 w. ^.643,275, including sul places except Chino. In 1829, £6,218,284, including oil places except China. 
-Per Pari. Papers. 
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values at the two periods, the great difference in price on all articles, whether British or 
Indian, exported or imported, should be duly considered, prices in 1814, at the terminat ion 
of the war, being 100 to 200 * per cent, above the present. 


IMPORTS from all Places Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope {China excepted), into 

the United Kingdom. 




181 *. 

1829 . 

Prices 18M. 

Prices 1829 . 




• 

X. X. 

s. x. 

Coffee 

lbs. 

7 . 944.445 

6,335,257 

112 / to 145/ 

32/ to 43/ 

Cotton Piece-Goods 

pieces 

1,286,612 

1,245,732 

per cwt. 

per cwt. 

Gums 

lbs. 

434,008 

1,316,501 



Ladakc dye, Seedlac, 

Shel- ■> 





lac, and Sticlac . . 






Hemp 

CWt8. 

30,937 

26,430 



Dutch Cardamums 

lbs. 

31.977 

31,948 



Cassia Buds and Lignea lbs. 

173.988 

900,473 



Dutch Cinnamon . . 

lbs. 

276,082 

543.933 



Dutch Cloves .. 

lbs. 

262,201 

36,061 



Cotton Wool 

lbs. 

2,850,318 

24,924,410 

I4<f. to 21 d. 

to 5 d. 

Ginger 

cwts. 

— 

4,917 

per lb. 


Indigo . . , . 

lbs. 

6 , 752,302 1 

5,980,212 



Dutch Mace 

lbs. 

104,815 

6,833 



Madder or Munjeet 

cwts. 

1,219 

2,135 



Dutch Nutmegs . . 

lbs. 

322,134 

37,022 



Pepper 

lbs. 

5,762,649 

2,006,579 

1 ’id. to 19 d. 

2 to 3j d. 

Silk 

lbs. 

965,414 

2,116,596 



Silk Piece Goods . . 

pieces 

71,502 

95,849 



Silk Manufactures . . 

pieces 

1 3 i,U 5 

23,672 



Uice 

cwts. 

134,059 

192,366 

| 


in the husk . . 

bushels 

— 

61,835 



Safflower * 

cwts. 

843 

2,689 



Saltpetre 

CWt3. 

146,512 

176,150 

S . S' • 

s. 

Sugar . . . . 

cwts. 

43,789 

497,109 

46 / to 90/ 

24/ to 33/ 





per cwt. 



Export < 


• See following Statement. 
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Ai’fKNmx, EXPORTS from Great Britain (of the following Articles) to all Places Eastward of the 
No. 4. Cape, with the exception of China, during the Year 1814. 


ttmnnupa. „ 

Trade with India . 

Answers to Queries. 


DECLARED VALUE. 

— 


— 

TOTAL. 

Copper, unwrought . . . . . . cwts. 

9.164 , 

£. 

52,600 

£. 

wrought . . * . • • — 

28,455 

187,222 

239,822 




lirass . . . . . . . . . — 

537 

5,524 

5-524 

iron, bar and bolt . . . . . . tons 

7.654 

107,927 


cast and wrought . . . . cwts. 

33.374 

55,154 

163,081 




Cutlery and Hardwares 

— 

26,883 

v.6,883 

Lead and Shot . . . . • • . . tons 

476 

' 12,143 

12,143 

Steel, unwrought . . . . . . cwts. 

5,166 

7,766 

7,766 

Tin and Pewter Ware, and Tin Plates 

— 

4,379 

4,379 

Woollens, Cloths of all sorts .. pieces 

13,56y£ 

215,815 


Stuffs, viz. (ianiblets . . — 

5.221 

2 4,999 


, — — other Woollens . . . . — 

— 

14,550 

255,364 




Cotton Goods : 




Calicoes, white or plain . . . . yards 

82,638 

»i,34i 


Ditto, printed, checked, stained, dyed — 

597.595 

59,206 


Muslins, white or plain . . . . — 

130,770 

19,476 


Ditto, printed, checked, stained, or djed — 

7,205 

894 


Hosiery and small wares .. . « — 

— 

18,563 

109,480 




Yam . . . . . . . . . . lbs. 

8 

7 

7 

Linen Manufactures . . . . . — 

— 

23,433 

23,433 


£. 

847,882 

847,882 


Expoki h 
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EXPORTS from Great Britain to India in 1830. 





FROM LONDON TO 

FROM THE 0UTP0RTS TO 









TOTAL. 

" 



Madras and 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras and 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Cotton Goods * 



£ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Cambrics 

a • 

• « 

5.36 o 

4,490 

— 

— 

9, 8 50 

Muslins • • 

• • 

• « 

12,100 

32,900 

270 

— 

45.5*70 

Long Cloths . . 

• • 

• • 

7.580 

20,800 

— 

— 

28,380 

Cotton Shawls . . 

• • 

, , 

1,300 

280 

— — 

— 

1,580 

Jeans and Dimities 

• • 

. . 

1,400 

1,500* 

— 

— 

2,900 

Printed Cottons 


ft ft 

— 

— 

133,156 

1C)4,000 

327,156 

Coloured ditto . • 

• • 

• • 

— 

— 

9>609 

12, Goo 

22,109 

Plain ditto 

* * 

• • 

— 

— 

387,848 

416,979 

804,827 

Cotton Yam 

• * 

ft ft 

— 

— 

238,802 

38,200 

277,002 

Cotton Thread 

• • 

• ft 

_ 

— 

1,500 

110 

1,610 

Cotton Lace 

• • 

• * 

— 

— 


250 

250 

Linen Goods : 








British Linens . . 

• • 

• • 

‘ 3,970 

950 

2,600 

600 

7,120 

Irish ditto 

• • 

♦ • 

56 0 

— 

390 

MM 

950 

Sail Cloth 

• ft 

•• 

6,000 

l,8oo 

480 

550 

8,830 

Woollen Goods : 








Woollen Cloths 

• • 

• • 

58,000 

28,000 

81,827 

56,400 

224,227 

Blankets 

• « 

• • 

250 

360 

910 

640 

2,160 

Flannels 

■ # 

# . 

1,320 

l80 

2,700 

1,300 


Carpets 


f 

Included in 

41 Sundries 

1 ™ 

ft a 

i 

not enumerated/’ 

— 

375 

Baizes . . 

• • 

.. 

— 

— 


2,800 

2,800 

Articles of mixed or 

doubtful 

* 





Material : 








Stuffs of Silk and Worsted 

ft ft 

1,650 

1,630 

— 

— 

3,280 

of all descriptions 

• • 

_ 

— 

16,200 

11,000 

27,200 

Haberdashery . . 
Millinery 

• • 

} 

3,100 

2,520 

| r >54 

450 

} 6,724 

Laces . . 

. . 

• • 

1,250 

230 

450 

— 

1,930 

Hosiery 

. . 


1,600 

1,230 

2,400 

_ 

5,230 

Wearing Apparel 

• • 

• . 

2,600 

1,880 

150 

190 

4,820 

Slops . . 


ft ft 

300 

5 0 

150 

— 


Shawls « • 

• » 


— 

— 

— ■ 

450 

450 

Cordage . . 

• • 


880 

260 

_ 

mf - 1 

1,140 

Hardware • . • • 

• • 

{ 

Included in u Sundries 
not enumerated. ’ 

} » 4,454 

4,484 

18,938 

Ironmongery 

ft ft 

• ft 

13,000 

6, 1 00 

7 00 

940 

20,740 

Iron Cables 


• • 

640 

8 50 1 

560 

Anchors . . 

• • 

• • 

1,500 

- s 


3,550 

Shot 

ft » 

• • 


— 

540 

390 

930 

Cutlery 

• • 

• 4 

4,800 

1,800 

>,730 

190 

8,520 


( 'continued 
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Exports from Great Britain to India— continued. 


FROM LONDON TO >FROM THE OUTFORTS TO 




Surgeons* Instruments 
Tin and Japan Ware 
Glass, Brass, and PJated Ware 
Printing Types . . 

Guns and Pistols . . 

Earthenware 
Glassware 
Window Glass 
Glass and Earthenware . . 
Looking Glasses . . 

Bottles 

Mathematical Instruments 
Optical ditto 
(’locks and Watches 

Jewellery 

Silver Plate and Plated Ware 
Gold and Silver Lace 
Buttons 

Toys 

Umbrellas and Parasols # . 
Carnages and Harness . . 
Leather (tanned and dressed) 
Leather Gloves .. 

Boots and Shoes 
Saddlery . . 

Hats 

Musical Instruments and Printed 

Music 

Stationery and Bonks 
Perfumery 

Soap • • ♦ • • * 

Apothecary Wares, &c . .. 
Confectionary 
Groceries • . 

Oilman's Stores . . 

Pamtcis' Colours , . 

Linseed Oil 
Turpentine 
White and Red Lead 
Tui — — 

Gunpowder 

C oals — — 

Provisions — 

Hams 

Cheese •• 

Salmon and Herrings 


• # • • 
~ } 


- - { 


Mad ms and 
Calcutta. 


£. 

5^oo 
G70 
10,850 
G430 
2,500 
3,850 
12, $00 
16,330 

650 

570 

9.600 

800 

2,500 

12,560 

12.700 
<VI50 

150 

1.600 
950 

2,150 

1,630 

46 ° 

1,220 

6,680 

11,100 

9.200 
43,650 

4,670 

1.200 

1 1 .700 
5,800 
3,000 

10,350 

1,150 

2,300 


Bombay. 


£ 

2,750 

5 00 

7.700 
670 
600 

1.150 
3,5201 
2,400 / 

100 

1,100 

1.720 

130 

2,900 

440 

3.550 
630 

850 

150 

4,200 

340 

240 

1.700 

2,530 

1,780 

900 

12,650 

2,400 

470 

3,850 

1.550 
900 

3.150 


1,780 

590 


Included in Sundries 
not enumerated.' 


730 

7,900 


2,120 

1.95° 


/; 2 > 11 

{1 



TOTAL 

Madras and 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

£. 

ir. 

£. 

_ 

— 

7,950 

_ 

— 

1,170 


_ 

18,550 

— 

— 

2,100 

300 

20 

3,420 

5,755 

2,943 

13,098 

13,450 

490 

48,690 




7 oo 

— 

— 

1,670 

5.390 

4,700 

21,410 



j 930 





5,400 

680 

280 

13,760 

1,310 

290 

17,850 


— 

6,980 

_ 

— 

150 

30 

— 

2,480 

950 

95 

2,145 

— 

— 

6,350 

650 

— 

2,620 

— 

— 

1 690 

— 

— 

2,920 

2,890 

4C0 

12,560 

567 

— 

13>447 

„ 



10,100 

2,770 

780 

59,850 

20 

— 

7, 0 90 

— 

— 

1,670 

— 

— 

15,550 

30 

50 

7430 

— 

— 

3 , 9 °° 

800 

— 

14,300 

2,110 

L 750 T 


90 

1 1: 

6,880 

1,050 

350 

4,290 

900 

— 

900 

[ 300 

— 

300 

430 

— 

3 , 27 o 

— 

— 

9,850 

1,500 

15 

1,515 

280 

130 

410 

120 

— 

120 
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FROM LONDON TO 

FROM THE OUTSORTS TO 


— 



Mailim and 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras and 
Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

TOTAL. 

Spirits 

Wines . • • • * • 

Beer, in casks . . • . 

- - in bottles . . . . 

Ale 

Corks 

Sundries not enumerated 

a • 

a a 

a a 

• a 

■ a 

£. 

9,000 

42.000 

38.000 
3,100 

1,700 

36.000 

£. 

3><>40 

12, ‘200 
23,800 1 
1,200 / 

550 

13)600, 

£. 

1,210 

3.464 

5.855 

3. ( 44 

20 

5,000 

£. 

478 

1.015 

450 

370 

30 

1.500 

£. 

13,728 

58,679 

72,405 

4,014 

9,300 

56,100 




487,290 

235,260 

959.912 

758,720 

2,44Vi 82 

Metals 

Copper 

Iron 

Tin 

Tin Plates 

Lead a . 

Steel 

Quicksilver 

Spelter . . 


• • 

• • 

• « 

• » 

• • 

• • 

• • 

220,424 

24,619 

3.784 

* 9 » 3*8 

1 2-192 

* 3 . 3*9 

25,389 

38.635 

24.573 

2,596 

955 

*0,894 

2,780 

3.916 

128,320 

21,342 

1,350 

1,459 

6 

170 

3.129 

27,084 

13,764 

45 »> 

580 

530 

414.463 

84,298 

8,180 

22,312 

13,622 

16,209 

32,434 




1 

309.»45 

84,289 

155.776 

42 , 4()8 

591,518 

Total Exports including Metals 

79 6 .335 

1 

319.549 

i»U 5,688 

801,128 

3,032,700 


AreiNmx. 
No. i. 

Tiadewith liulm 
AlMXVCr* to CJWi ’ it 


It has increased very considerably, particularly with Bengal and Bombay : Mi Hi ... I 



Imports. 

Export*. 

Bengal . 

1813-14 

£ 877,917 

£2,767,624 

1827-28 

2,232,725 

4,898,018 

Bombay : 

1813-14 

92,698* 

305,1 04 

1827-28 

819,693 

508,592 


In the year 1828-29 there was still a greater increase at Bombay : the imports amounting 
that year to £781,248, and the exports to £833 ,7<‘>7. In the same year there was a decrease 
in the whole import and export trade of Bengal with Great Britain of £121,304, occasioned 


• This turn has been converted from the Bombay rupee, at the tame rate at the ncca ; although there u» a Uifferem 
of seven or eight per cent, hi their value. 
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by tin* demist'd exports of the East-Iudia Company * ; otherwise there would have been an 
iLugnieuUtion ; llio private trade having increased £’2fi0,G04. 

The trade of Great Britain with Madras has also increased, but not to the same extent. 

Imports. Exports. 

In 1813-14 £271,749! £43 6 >5 >3 

1827-28 258.740 7»5.873 

Of tin* increased export*, fiom (beat Britain to India since 1MU, a largo proportion e- 
formed of British staple! and manufactures, embracing British capital and industry. The 
following particulars are not unworthy of attention, more especially cotton twist: 


STATEMENT showing the Value of the Principal Articles of Export to India, 

in 1814 and 1828. 


A R T 1 C h F fi». 

1 

j 1814 . 

1828 . 

INCREASE 



£. 

£. 

£. 

Apothecary's Wares . . 

• • • ■ 

19.611 

29,283 

9,672 

Apparel 

• • • « 

13.879 

31,204 

17,325 

Beer and Ale . . 

• • « • 

50,022 

99,037 

49.015 

Carriages 

* * % 4 

6,535 

1 6,945 

1 l 410 

British Cotton Manufactures . . 

• • 9 9 

109,480 

1,621,5(50 

1,512,080 

Ditto Cotton Twist ditto . , 

• • 9 9 

7 

388,888 

388,881 

Earthen ware 

• • . • 

10J47 

26,625 

15,878 

Glass . . 

• • ■ • 

68,443 

114,978 

46 , 53.5 

Guns and Pistols 

• 4 • • 

52,220 

96,719 

44,499 

Ilabcrdashuy •• 

• • • • 

16,745 

40,331 

23,586 

Hardware and Cutlery 

9 9 9 9 

28,883 

78,765 

51,882 

Iron, bar and bolt 

a • ■ • 

107.927 

155,038 

47,111 

Ditto, cast and wrought 

• • « • 

55.154 

102,629 | 

47,475 

Lead and Shot 

• • 9 9 

12,143 

32,022 

1 9,879 

Leather and Saddlery . . 

• « 9 9 

21,637 

I 46,187 

* 4 , 55 ° 

Linen Manufactures 

• • 9 9 

23,434 

! 36,120 

i2,6iS6 

Machinery 

•9 9 • 

6,043 

103,676 

97,633 

Plate, &c. 

% • • • 

13,503 

50,900 

37,397 

Spelter J; 

• * • • 

Nil. 

59,486 

59,486 

Stationery 

• » ^ y 

38.494 

84.735 

46,241 

Tin and Pewter Wares 

• • • • 

4379 

8,947 

4,568 


£. 

650,286 

3,294,075 

3,567,789 


* t As above. 

| In 1827, the rfti’ortatiQiiQf spelter to Calcutta was mucli larger, £ 101,923 
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This question will be better answered by official returns than by any reply which I can 
give to it. I am not aware that the documents which would furnish this information in 
a complete and satisfactory form, are as vet before Parliament or the public. The trade 
between Great Britain and India, to be fairly stated, ought to be given for a series of 
years in two periods, and to embrace all countries to which the Ea^t-lmiia Company 
had an exclusive trade before 1814, classifying and distinguishing the exports to and 
imports from each particular country. The exports to and imports from China, the 
only country with which the monopoly is entire, ought to be stated for the same periods, 
in order to exhibit a just comparison between the results of the close and open trade. 

The increase which has taken place in the exports from Great Britain to India since 
1814, K I believe, unparalleled in the history of commerce. In 1814 they amounted 
to £1,8/4,690 declared value, and in 1828, the last, year which the public documents 
in my possession enable me to quote, to £4,467,6/3, showing au augmentation of 
£2,592,983. This sum, however, does not express the actual increase. The currency 
in which the value of the exports of 181 1 was expressed, was depreciated below the 
standard metallic value, and of course the value in 1828, by between 25 and 26 per cent. 
Mushet’s Tables, quoted by Mr. Tooke. — High and Low Pi ices, Appendix, No. 1. 
The actual exports of 1814, therefore, were £1,403,302, so that in fourteen years' time 
the increase was more than threefold, not to say that the prices of 1814 were high war 
prices, and those of 1828 low peace prices. 

The exports have generally consisted of British staple manufactures, and the following 
short enumeration will show the increase between 1814 and 1828; it being recollected 
that a considerable portion of the exports ot the former year resulted from the free 
trade, during near nine months of which it bail been in operation. 
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1814. 

1828. 

Absolute 

InercHM' 



Increase 

per cent. 

Copper (wrought and \ 
unwrought, . . ) 

cwts. 

i 

37»6i«j ! 

4i,74a 

4,123 

10-95 

1 

Iron, bar, bolt, and cast . # 

i 

186 , 4.04 

438,629 

252,175 

135'19 

Lead 

• * 

, 9>520 

36,080 

26,560 

278-99 

Earthenware 

pieces 

8i9>978 

1,919.357 

1*099,379 

132*85 

Broad Cloths, Stuffs, and Camlets . . 

17*790 

49.502 

3L712 

178*20 

Calicoes, plain, printed, &c. 

yds. 

680,234 

34 , 843.110 

34 , 162,876 

5 , 022-22 

Cotton Twist 

lbs. 

8 

4.558,18.5 

4 , 558,177 

56 .fi 77»«*a*50 


The query put by the Board refers especially to the increased export of British staple 
manufactures ; but it does not appear to me of any very material consequence whether the 
increase be in such staples directly or in foreign commodities, for which British manu- 
factures must, in the ordinary course of trade, have been exchanged. 

It had been confidently predicted before 1814, that there u as little probability either of 
increasing the quantity or of multiplying the number of British commodities suited to 
the consumption of the people of India, and as little of augmenting the amount, or in- 
creasing the variety of the articles which India could furnish in exchange. The public 
records afford the best refutation of this mistake ; and I shall barely enumerate a few 
ol the articles which the free trade has either added to the commerce of India since the 
period in question, or for which it has created a new demand and a new market. 
These are, 
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Iii the London price-currents of 1814, none of the import articles here given, with the 
exception of lac-dye, which had been recently discovered, arc quoted ; and in the 
Calcutta price-currcnts of a corresponding period, the only European articles of sufficient 
importance to be deemed worth inserting, are copper, iron, lead, canvas, tar, cordage, 
and some paints. At present, European importations are regularly classified, and in 
reality constitute nearly one-half of the entire imports, being estimated at about two 
millions sterling per annum. 

(Herman spelter or zinc, paid for generally in British cottons, is a case in point; and 
as the export of this article affords a remarkable illustration of the beneficial effects of 
the free intercourse with India, I shall offer a few observations upon it. It was first 
exported to India in 1820, to the amount of 420 cwt. The quantity exported in 1828 
was 84,980 cwts., and in the nine years ending with the latter, the total quantity exported 
was nearly 40,000 tons. Before 1820, all India was supplied with this extensively con- 
sumed metal by smuggled exports from China, it being unknown down to that time, 
except to scientific persons, that the Chinese article differed only in name from the 
European. The Chinese article has now not ouly disappeared from the Indian market, 
but German spelter is largely imported into China itself, forms a regular article of quo- 
tation ia the Calcutta price-currents, and is even re-exported. In 1815, the quantity of 
Chinese zinc imported into Calcutta was about 20,000 cwt., and the price to tbe con- 
sumer wasflOr. per cwt. In 1827*28, tbe importations of German zinc amounted to 
107,240 cwt., and the price was about 20-v. per cwt. In other words, the supply had 
increased in more than a fivefold proportion, anil the price had fallen to less than one- 
fourth of its previous amount. These facts speak sufficiently for themselves, and demand 
no comment. One other example may be given. It will be seen from the Tabic that 
the increase in the exportation of copjwr from Great Britain is but inconsiderable. This 
is very easily accounted for. The Indian market has been supplied iu a good measure 
wit it un wrought copper from the southern provinces of Russia through Persia, from 
Japan, and above ail, from South America. This hist article had been paid for in British 
inanufactures, for which, through India or China, it has formed a convenient remittance. 
In 1814*15, the copper imported into Calcutta amounted to 53,000 cwts., and in 1821-22, 
the latest year to which i can refer for quantity, to 83,000 cwts. In 1813-14, tbe 
value of copper imported itoto the same place was about £230, 000, and iu 1827*28, 
the price having fallen 20 per cent, about £400,000. Zinc and copper, the two metals 
to which 1 iiavc now alluded, form the materials of almost all the culinary and domes- 
tic 
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Imports into Europe s 

Siam Sugar. 

China ditto. 

Manilla ditto. 

Rice io husk. 

Madder. 

Safflower. 

Bees wax. 

Barilla. 

Castor oil. 

Cubebs. 

Sapnn wood. 

Ebony. 

Lac-dye. 

Manilla hemp. 

Antimony ore. 

Hides. 

Buffalo horns. 

Orpiment. 

Pearl sago. 


raoM SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Exports from Europe : 
Cotton piece-goods. 

Cotton yarn. 

Spelter. 

Tin plates. 

Cast iron utensils for native use. 
Cutlery for ditto. 

Fire-arms and cannon for ditto. 
Gunpowder for ditto. 

Glassware for ditto. 

Porcelain for ditto. 

Copperas. 

Verdigris. 

Salt. 

Chalk. 

Flints. 
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tic utensils of tbe natives of India ; and it is not necessary to insist upon the great 
advantages which they at least have derived from a free commerce, which furnishes 
them with the increased supply at reduced prices, implied in the statements which 1 
have now submitted. 

In 1813- 1 4, the value of the opium exported from Calcutta amounted to about £730,000. 
In 1827-28 it amounted to above £1,200,000. Previous to the opening of the free trade, 
the quantity of Indian opium annually consumed in China did not exceed 2,500 chests, 
nor the value more than half a million. In the three years stated below, the quantities 
and values were as follow :* 


YEARS. 

CHLSTS 

— 



£ 

In 1821-22 .. 

4,628 

i >66 2,920 

1827-28 a • 

9.475 

2 , 078,428 

1830-31 .. 

18,760 

2 , 580 , 00(7 


It will appear from this statement, that through the operation of the free trade, for it 
is impossible to trace it to any other source, this branch of commerce has in quantity 
been multiplied in more than a sevenfold proportion, and in value iu above a fivefold 
proportion. It would be useless to go further; and I shall only observe generally, that 
wherever a field has been opened for free trade, it has invariably becu occupied. 

Tbe quantity of lac-dye and of shefl-iac imported into Great Britain in 1814 and 1828 
was as follows : 

1814. 1828. 

Lac-dye lbs. 278,899 lbs. 728,240 

Shell-lac 110,670 401,477 

Lac dye is now extensively used for dyeing scarlets, as a cheap substitute for cochineal 
yet in 1815, but a few years after its discovery, the following is the commercial report 
made upon it in London and Calcutta, asl find it in the observations of a price-current 
of the latter place for October 1815 : H The last reports on these articles from the Lon- 
“ don market are unfavourable united, as will be seen by the following extracts from a 
“ letter of the first authority: * London, May 10. — Of lacs we could heartily pray not a 
“ 4 chest were to be destined this way for years, for not a chest can we induce any oueto 
“ 4 look at, even at the most reduced prices.' " In the year in question, it appears that 
the importations had been doubled} next year they fell off to one-half of this quantity ; 
and the supply suiting itself to the demand, the consumption has gradually atod largely 
increased, the quality of the drug having at the same time been greatly improved. The 
augmentation in the consumption of shell-lac, which 1 understand to be used in the 
manufacture of hats and other manufactures, has been still greater, for 1 find that in 
1829 it amounted to 725,780 pounds weight, being more than sixfold greater than it was 
iu 1814. 

That the people of India have benefited largely by the free trade, confining its opera- 
tion to mere price, is, I tbiuk, obvious. Whatever foreign commodities they consume, 
they receive at a reduced price, and for Che produce of their soil, or for such productions 
of their skill as are suitable to their industry, they have not only a wider market, but lor 
the most part equally good prices as under the monopoly. This may be satisfactorily 

shown 


* Canton Register and Price -carrent. 

+ In 1814, tbe avenge price of cochineal m tin London market was about 45*. per Ih. ; at pi e aant H is about one- 
sixth part ot tlu* price. The pries of lee-dye waste. 64. and n now {alien to leas than one-fifth ui this. 
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shown by comparing the prices at the period of the opening of the trade with the piesent 
one**. The following are example* : 


IMPORT S. 




1815 . 

1831 . 

Increase 
per cent 

Decrease 
per cent 



Its. 

As. 

Its. 

As. 


48 

Alum 

. . per maund 

5 

14 

3 

O 

— 

Camphor . . 

. . — 

^5 

0 

44 

8 

— 

47 

Cassia 

— 

5 ° 

O 

14 

0 

— 

72 

Vermillion 

— 

123 

0 

105 

0 

— 

1 5 

Tin 

— 

3 ° 

8 

22 

0 

— 

27 

Coffee, Mocha 

— 

3 * 

10 

17 

1*2 

— 

44 

Rosin 

— 

3 

2 

1 

13 

— 

42 

Nutmegs . . 

— 

t> 

0 

2 

10 

— 

5 b 

Pepper, black 

— 

14 

0 

9 

9 


3 i 

Bees’ wax, Pegu 

Sago 

• » — 

7 1 

6 

0 

4 

30 

2 

0 

0 

— 

57 

m 

Brimstone 

— 

10 

14 

3 

0 

— — 

72 

Copper, .sheathing 

— 

46 

0 

37 

6 

— 

18 

— Ingot 

. . — 

40 

0 

34 

2 


14 

— Nails .. 

. . — 


0 

30 

0 

— 

41 

— Ingot, Japan 

. . — 

42 

2 

37 

4 

— — 

1 1 

Iron, Swedish flat 

. . — 

5 

7 

5 

5 

— 

2 

— English ditto 

. . — 

4 

10 

2 

15 

— — 

3b 

— Nails of sizes 

. . — 

22 

0 

8 

6 

— 

til 

— Hasps 

— 

5 

4 

3 

3 

— 

39 

Lead, pig 


12 

2 

5 

1 

— 

58 

— sheet 

. . — 

13 

12 

5 

L 5 

— 


Red lead 

• • 

H 

11 

6 

14 


53 


EXPORT S. 


Cotton Wool ; per maund 

Ginger . . . . — 

Rice • . . . . . . - — 

Wheat . « . . . . • . — 

Safflower . . . . . . . . — 

Sacking, Canvas . . . . — • 

Lac-dve, native . . . . * • “ 

Shell-lac . . . . * • • • — 

Saltpetre . . . . . . « • — 

Sugar . . . . • ■ • • — 

Tamarinds . . . . . . — 

Turmeric, Patna . . — 

Timber, native, of sorts , . per piece 

Allahabad Mahmoodies . . j . — 

Luckipore Baftocs . . • — 

Bandanoes, silk > « . . . . — 


1813 . 

1831 . 

Increase 
per cent. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Us. 

1 1 

As 

12 

Its. As. 

9 10 


18 

5 

8 

G 

2 

it 


1 

9 

I 

15 

24 


1 

0 

17 

43 



24 

4 

48 

8 j 

100 

i — 

5 ia 

8 

8 

47 

— 

79 

2 

-G 

0 1 

1 

67 

23 

3 

29 

8 ! 

27 

— 

4 

8 

7 

6 

63 ! 

— 

9 

15 

8 

6 

1 

15 

1 

10 

1 > h 

15 1 

— 

2 

11 

2 

7 

1 

9 

19 

6 

»9 »» 

1 


96 0 

47 

8 

— 

50 

58 0 

85 0 

46 

— 

140 

0 

”7 

8 

i 

16 
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These statements are taken from Calcutta price-currents for the months of September 
1815 and August 1831. An earlier period than the first would have ntforded a more 
favourable result as far ns relates to exports, but the materials were not within my reach. 
It will be seen that, with respect to the imports, a great reduction has taken place in 
every article, while some commodities now reach the consumer at one-hnlf what they cost 
in 1815. With respect to the exports, there has been an increase of price in eight out of 
the sixteen articles named. In others, the full of price is not considerable. It has been 
large, as might be expected from the competition of British manufactures in the finer 
cotton fabrics, but in tne coarser, where this competition does not exist, there has been a 
rise. The fall in the price of some articles, as lac-djo, may, I believe, be fairly ascribed 
to greater skill and economy in the process of maiuitucturc. The fall in tins cost of silk 
manufactures, according to the statement, is sixteen per cent., but as averages only are 
given, even this is probably overstating it, for the highest prices of 1831 considerably 
exceed those of 1815 ; the greater range of quotations in the first year accounting for 
the discrepancy.* 

As the producer, trader, and carrier of Great Britain are satisfied with the results of the 
opening of the trade in 1811, and anxious only for further extension, or as they are at 
least convinced that the profits are not smaller than other branches of the foreign trade of 
the kingdom, and it is quite impossible they should be larger, I shall proceed to show 
what the effects of the free trade have been on the interests of the British consumer, by 
comparing the prices paid for Indian commodities in three periods, namely, when the 
monopoly was entire, when it was partially broken in upon by the Act of 1793, and at the 
present time. This is done fora few principal articles in the following table, of which the 
fir.-t two years are taken from Prince’s London Price-Current, quoted by Mr. Tookc, and 
the last from schedule annexed to the petition of the London Merchants, given in evidence 
to the select committee of th< Commons in 183 J. 


Arersinix, 
% 1. 
tnniimmi 


Trade » ith India • 

Answers to tju< i h «■ 


______ 


i 

1793. 

IBIS. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Decrease J 

percent, j 

1831. | 

.. . _ 1 

I net caw 1 
per cent 

Decrease 
per cent. 



t. (L 


d 


- 

8. 

(L 



Cotton wool 

. per lb 

1 oj 

0 

n i 

— 

9 

0 

5 

— 

rfi 

Indigo 

. — 

7 4*< 

8 

10 

, * 9 

— 

4 

0 

— 

54 

Rice 

per cwt 

None 

23 

9 

— 

— 

>4 

10 

— 

39 

Saltpetre . . 

. per lb. 

59 9 

87 

0 

45 

— 


0 

— 

58 

Raw Silk . . 

21 O 

18 

1 

— - 

13 

13 

n 

— 

24 

Cinnamon, Ceylon 

• • 

12 O 

13 

8 

13 

— 

8 

9 

— 

35 

Pepper, black 

. 

A H 

0 

l°f 

— 

27 

0 

3i 

— 

64 

Sugar . . 

per cwt 

66 6 

49 

1 


flO 

1 

1 

26 

a 

! 

46 


It will be seen from this statement, that the price of every article, except those abso- 
lutely or virtually under a monopoly, viz . cinnamon and raw silk, has fallen to about one- 
half what it was in 1815. The fall of price seems to be in proportion as the trade in each 
commodity is free Pepper, which is the produce of a great many countries, and in which 
the trade is quite unshackled and the competition active, is the most remarkable example. 
It has fallen to one-third of the price it bore in |815, and to nearly one- fourth of that 
which it bore in 1793, when it was a monopoly of the East-India Company. The fall in 
the price of sugar has also been great, but not so considerable ; but this in in some measure 
accounted for by the superior quality of the article now imported. In raw bilk, the fall in 
price between 1815 and J831 has barely amounted to one-fourth part ; not much more 
than will account for the different value of the currency in the two years. The fall in the 
price of cinnamon has not much exceeded one-third part; and the decline has been pro- 
duced 


Highest price of 1813, rupees 145 
Ditto — of 1831 — 130. 
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duced in a good measure by the competition of cassia, which is rapidly taking its place, 
and in which the fall of price has been very great.* One advantage to the consumer, and 
also to the merchant, derived from the open trade, is the steadiness of price which has 
resulted from it. For some years back there has been very little fluctuation in the price of 
any Indian commodity, of which the production and commerce has been free. On the 
contrary, during the close monopoly, the fluctuation of prices was extremely violent even 
within the same year. In 1792, lor example, a year of profound peace, I find the quota- 
tions of cotton wool of the same quality, as low as 1 Id. per pound, and as high as Is. 3d . 
In the same year, the same quality of black pepper is quoted as low as lr.4d., and as high 
as 1$. 11 per lb. ; and the same saltpetre is quoted at 405. and at 63s. per cwt. within a 
few months of each other. 


For an answer to this Question, we would refer to the official returns of imports and 
exports, which alone can give an authentic and full view of the matters embraced in it 
From these it will be seen that the increase has been very great. 

With regard to the exports, it hatf consisted chiefly of British staples, and as regards 
this port in particular, of cotton piece-goods and twist. 


This Query will be best answered by official returns. The increase in the staples of 
Lancashire is believed to be without a parallel. The export of British cotton manufactures 
and twist to India and China, in the years ending 5th January 1815 to 1831, is exhibited 
by the annexed table, framed from papers presented to the House of Commons. 




White or Plain 
Mamifactmos. 

Printed or Dyed 
Manufactures. 

TOTAL. 

Cotton Twist. 

1815 


00 

•§ £ 
£ c * 

Yards. 

604,800 

Yards. 

818,208 

lbs. 

8 

1816 

• • 

489.399 

866,077 

1,355,476 

— 

1817 

. . 

714,611 

991.147 

1,705.758 

624 

1818 


2,4(58,024 

2,848,705 

5,316,729 

2,701 

1819 


4,614,381 

,4.227,66,5 

8,842,046 

1,862 

1820 

. . 

3414,060 

3,713,601 

7,127,661 

971 

18m 


6,724,031 

7,601,245 

14,325,276 

224 

18211 

. . 

9.9*9.136 

9 , 97 6 .878 

19,896,014 

5.865 

1823 

. . 

11,712,639 

9,029,204 

20,741,843 

22,200 

1824 

. • 

i 3 > 7 . r A 92 i 

9040,813 

23*291,734 

191,500 

1825 


14-858.5 i. r » 

9,666,058 

24,524*573 

105*350 

1 826 

• . 

14,214,896 

8,844*387 

23,059*283 

235,360 

1827 

• • 

16,006,601 

24 , 78 6 »540 

10,218,502 

26,225,103 

919*387 

1828 


12,962,765 

37,749,305 

3*063,856 

1829 

. » 

27,068,170 

10,498,666 

37.566,836 

4^49,219 

1830 

* • 

— 

— 

39,733*698 

3.185*639 

1831 



~ 

52,179.844 

1*494,995 


• In ISM* the price of cassia wm from £20 to £86 pec cwt. ; it is at present from £4 10 s to £ 6 . The consumer 
may now haw for the same expenditure 10 lbs. at enai* lor one of cinnamon, the difference of duty excepted, which is a 
bonus paid to the cinuanion rmmojjoly. In 1814 he could barely have got 34 lbs. of cassia for one of cinnamon. The 
impuiraiiuris of these two articles m I 8 T 4 and 1888 were as follow — 




1811 . 

1888 . 

Increase per cent. 

Cassia lignea and cassia buds . • *» 

U*. 

173,988 

571,560 

338 

Cinnamon 

« • 

* -178,982 

337,482 

31 
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The following table, showing the total value of merchandise imported at Calcutta from 
Great Britain, by the private trade, for fifteen years, say from 1813-14 to 1827-28,Jms 
been communicated by a merchant of Calcutta, nowin this country, by whom it was ex- 
tracted from a work on the Commerce of Bengal, by H. H. Wilson, Esq., Assay Master to 
the Government Mint in Calcutta. The continuation of the table tor the two years 
1829-30 and 1830-SI, is taken from Bell's Comparative View of the Commerce of Bengal. 
The particulars of the year 1828-29 are wanting. 


Commercial 

Your. 

Total Value. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Woollens. 

Cotton Goods. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

£. 

1813-14 

5,376.775 

78,581 

230,547 

184,521 

9*,835 

1814-15 

4 /> 99 .i 65 

39 6 .3*3 

278,746 

44.7*2 

43,346 

1815-16 

5,752,886 

411,884 

455,078 

• 122,()19 

261,846 

1816-17 

8,051,112 

13,562,962 

542,267 

583,610 

238,616 

313,102 

1817-18 

891,601 

8*1.433 

574,>84 

1,120,909 

1818-19 

15,944,495 

*.730,3*9 

617,089 

735 , 6 n 

2.655,19* 

l8ig-20 

8,633,573 

1,835,112 

333.935 

911,618 

1,585,890 

1820-21 

11,3311,797 | 

8,441403 

632,390 

1,7*9,268 

2,555,9 (, 8 

1821-22 

15.163,826 

2,464,659 

610,419 I 

2 , 5 H ,495 

4,681,870 

1822-23 

18,098,611 

*,903,566 

619,869 I 

2,010,422 

6 . 577,279 

1823-24 

15.862,534 

2,382,938 

661,136 | 

1 ,648,986 

3,716,278 

1824-25 

17,607,786 

2,235.434 

567.262 ! 

1.587,314 

4-627.765 

1825-26 

12,868,606 

489.1*5 

743,99 8 1 

884,683 

3,665,461 

1826-27 

12,858,348 

831,672 

502,005 . 

1,083,978 

3,804,022 

1827-28 

18, 99 >,756 

i,9 f »3.4oi 

592,084 

2.415.759 

4,93o,i.39 

j 828-29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| 

1829-30 

16,125,841 j 

2,662,383 1 

494,0*1 

866,486 

5,061,861 j 

1830-31 

*0,073,354 ; 

1 

h 4,061,634 j 
. ‘ 1 

620,994 

1,425,918 

5,818,247 | 

1 


Twist 


£. 

Nil. 


«i,i 45 

141,305 

809.052 

l ,84‘j, l Hi 

i ,437,126 


X 


There has been an increase in the annual imports from India since 1814. Indigo, for 
instance, the most valuable export from India, has increased since the above period fully 
one quarter in quantity, though tliis; will not appear by the returns of the trade to this 
country, as during the war very little was exported from India direct to the Continent, 
and consequently no comparison can be made with the direct trade to the Continent of 
Europe now existing. Prior to 1814, cotton piece-goods were shipped extensively to 
England from Bengal, and a considerable supply of raw cotton was also sent frequently 
from both Bengal and Bombay ; the great increase which took place in the manufacture of 
cotton piece-goods in England, soon after the general peace, occasioned an unusually 
large supply of raw cotton to be brought from Bengal and Bombay for two or three years. 
At present, the import from the former place is small, owing to the superior quality and 
the low cost pf the cotton grown in the United States of America, and with which Bengal 
cotton is not likely to compete successfully during a free intercourse with America. The 
import from Bombay (where the quality of the cotton superior to that of Bengal) con- 
tinues, but on a limited scale with reference to the shipments of lSlo, 1816, and 18J7. 
The imports of raw silk have increased during tho present Charter, but this article is 
chiefly in the hands of the East-India Company. The' imports of ball pet re have also 
increased ; and Bengal will probably continue to be the chief source of supply, the cost ot 
production being low, and thereby enabled to compete with Peru, from which country some 
shipments have recently arrived. The imports of lac-dye, shellac, and various articles 
usually denominated drugs, have gftne on increasing; and as a general remark on this 
subject, I may observe, that at present, and for some time past, the trade has been decided! \ 
profitless. 

Tin 
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y IfUttimucii • mu ± m oj licit wuovi » 

! *r*i *xport of all tlii-rO articles m more owing to the reduction that has taken place in 

i.iih wit 1 India 1 ht-ir cost in this count!) (either id winch can now he purchased at one-half or one-third 
ll1 ' 10 iillt ‘ N,s * under their value in IS 14), than to tin; facilities which have been given to the trade with 
India: it is not necessary 1 should moie particularly notice the article# of which an 
increased export has taken place, as the reports from the custom-houses of this country 
and of India, afford ample details. 


Livnpool Last- The increase of trade with India since 1814 has been enormous, as appears by the Par 
India ('oinimitie liainentary Returns, and the exports consist almost entirely of British manufactures; it 
may also be safely asserted that such foreign produce as has been exported to India, has 
been purchased vntually by a similar'amonut of British produce. 

From 1701 to 1814, the export trade in the hands of the Company had greatly 
the official value of the exports to India (including those to China, wfaph varied little) 
having been on the average of the first six years of that period, £2,934,1%^ and of the la$t 
six years, £1,099,123; but upon the opening of the trade in 1814 (thougKJ^te (oinpaaf\ 
exports have further fallen of!*) the inci ease on the whole has been most rwi as appears 
bv the following comparative \ icw : ^ Jk 



Declared Value of Exports to India (excepting China) : 

' V ' 


■ 

% 

Company’s. 

v Private Trade. 

1 >' , 

Twin. 

A verngo of three years ,181 4 — 1816.. 

"'^4118,784 

8,5-24,518 

3 . 343 .J 03 

Average of three yeius, 18127—1829 . . 

576,966 

, # 

8,825,110 

4i401,376 


The Exports of 1829 exceeded those of 1^14, as follows: 




— 


- 

1 

! Company's* 

1 

; i Virtue Trade. 

1 

| ToUL ” 

lSl4 


« • 


.. 

1 

| 826,558 

j 

1 

j 1,048,132 

1,874,690 

’ 1829 


•• 



• 434,586 

1 

I 3,665,678 

1 

[ 4,100,864 

1 


and it is believed that a return of exports for 1830 and 1831 would show a still greater 
increase, but these returns have not reached u*. 

These statements give, however, but an imperfect view of the iMtyecf, as from the great 
decline m the price of commodities, which has been taking pkpMN* many years pa-t, the 
actual increase in the e nan titles imparted and exported grqgdNT exceeds the apparent in- 
crease which the declared values indicate, 4 «f 


The 
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The Parliamentary Returns show the great increase of the trade with India since 1814, 
when it was partially opened, and consists almost entirely of British staples* In that veer, 
the declared value of the Company's Exports amounted to ^ 

£886,558, and of Private Merchants £ 1,048,1 32 =:£ 1,874,690 ; 
and in 1899, to £ 434,586, and of Private Merchants £ 3,665,687 =r£ 4,100,973 ; 

but when the depreciation in the price of commodities that has taken place since 1814 is 
considered (being nearly fifty per cent.), the quantity greatly exceeds what the declared 
value indicates of t hove years. Under the estimate of this decline in prices, it appears 
that the quantity exported by the Company in 1814 varied little when compared with that 
of 1899, while the quantity exported by the Private Merchants has increased sevenfold. 


In the u Papers relatiie to the Finances of India and the trade between India and 
China, Februan 1830, a return is i^iven of the export and import trade with India for six- 
ftub'equrut to the year 1814, in which theX\> in puny’s trade is distinguished from 
'“^TPfefividu.ds.* h im accordingly certified in this official document, that the trade 
M\i\ ha* increased much more than the most sanguine could have anticipated within 

a nd that this increase is wholly to be ascribed to the enterprise and 
viduals, the Company's trade appearing stationary, as to uiiiount, 
iod, whilst that of individuals gives un average of nearly three times 
otnpany’h trade. 

lick* imported into India from Britain, aro cotton piece-goods, twist, 
is* including spelter* To these may be added almost every other 
h manufacture, 4»u&k ad hardware, glassware, porcelain, jewellery, &c. 
British manufactured articles which has taken place hi the period 
alludHlto,* some idea may be formed from following tacts given in evidence | The 
first import of cotton twist wtq India tvceuri^gl in 1891. In 1824, about 120,000 lbs. were 
imported; in Ufc&H, about 4,0$) f 0QQ lbs. the importation of British white and 

“^00 yards ; in 1830, it was about 45,000,000 
evidence and official documents therein 
to India includes a great variety of articles 
d that this extension of commercial intercourse 
and operations of private merchants.} 


printed cotton goods into India, wasabo 
yard«. It will also be seerf on refer ‘►nr 
quoted, that the increase of British 
formerly unknown, or nottlw|£k» Imlf^ 
is wholly to be ascribed totheentc 



*Qijery III.— Wh rr is the System pursued by the Company in the conduct 
* • <rf their Commercial Transactions in India, whether in the Interior, or at 

thp respective Presidencies ? 

t 

j4nswer*~iv Bengal* I have understood, the Board of Trade issue instructions to the 
commercial agents, to make advances for such quantities ot silk, sugar, and cotton, as 

they 


• Vide No. 40 of Pipers refenned to, mid Evidence, July 1831, A/i§wer 9754, cl *eq. 

The document here referred to states the average of the Company’* Hide, export and import, 
fo! Sixteen years, to 

Whilst thar ot the preseaijflmfet the name period t* 


Uupi’CK 


Ihv the agraffe of the 0< 

Whilst tint of‘ the Private Trade f] 



i .1^7,8 15 


>ru to India in goods and treasure i« only 
Britain, Foreign Eurojsj, and America, » 

Or gpward* of five lime* the amount of the Company's exports* 
t Vide Evidence, March lb^i, An*. 1021. J Vjde Evidence, July 1831, An*. i 

11. 4 X 


.yj»7».344 

'i 7 #V>4,337 
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AreRworv, they may deem requisite, under the orders of Government, for the Home and China 
No: 4. annual investments. They report to the Board the rates at which the s*me are or may be 
procurable. Provision is made for the advances, by orders on the neighbouring collectors. 
Trade with India *° pl aoeft in the vicinity of Calcutta, cash is sent from the general treasury. When 
\imvr«rs tu Queries. Government determine to purchase indigo for shipment to London, an advertisement 
appears in the Gazette inviting tenders, stating the quantity, the quality, the district of 
manufacture, the planter's name, the distinguishing marks, and the price, to be sent in to 
the Sub- Export warehouse-keeper, who is authorized to accept or reject them. 


Mr. Crawford There are several gentlemen now in England whose experience will enable them to 
afford far more valuable information in reply to tin** question, than it is in my power to 
supply. At some of the out-settlements in the Eastern Islands where I scr\cd, the 
Government, as usual, was in the habit of keeping what may he called an open shop for 
tile vend of European manufacture^, where a yard of broad cloth might have been pur- 
chased. When l took cliargo of the settlement of Siugapoie in 1 found a warehouse 
of this description in existence ; and a large quantity ot pepper bought as an investment 
for China, was made over to me by my predecessor. 


Mi. MackilJop The chief articles which the Kast-lridia Company export from Bengal (with the trade 
of which I am better acquainted than that of the other Presidencies, having lesuled in Cal- 
cutta neai ly eighteen years) are silk, indigo, cotton, sugar, and saltpetre. The invest- 
ment of silk is provided by the Company making advances in the districts, where it i* pro- 
duced to the natives, who cultivate the mulberry plant, and superintend the reeling of the 
cocoons at the Company's filatures. The Company do not cultivate or manufacture sugar, 
cotton, saltpetre, or indigo; they purchase the three first of these articles at the mail* in 
the interior, from the native dealers, who collect them in the districts where the) are pro- 
duced or manufactured ; the latter they purchase in Calcutta, from the agents of the 
parties who manufacture it chiefly in the districts of Bengal Proper; the only other 
articles which the Compan) now manufacture or purchase to an) great extent in Bengal 
and dependent province.-, arc salt and opium ; the former they manufacture, and having a 
monopoly of the supply of the wants of their own provinces, a large revenue is derived 
from the sale. For opium, advances are made near!) in the sumc manner as for silk, but 
w hen brought to market, instead of being exported on the Company's account as silk is, 
the opium is brought to public sale, and generally sells at a great profit ; but as, according 
to the.syst«m of the Compan), salt and opium must be considered as being source.* of 
revenue rather than articles of commerce, it is not necessary I should further advert to 
them. The Company's imports irtto Calcutta of European goods used to be disposed of at 
public sales, recurring periodically to suit the convenience of the public. I am not aware 
these sales affected the markets m< re than the same quantity of goods would ha\e done if 
brought to sale by individuals; but this branch of trade has, I believe, been latterly 
abandoned by the Company. 


Mi ; i \ an. In realizing the Honourable Company 'si nvestment of cloth, I entered into an agree- 

ment with the brokers, or it mav be called a contract ; the** brokers are the head weavers 
of their respective villages, chosen by the weavers tftem-ohes to represent them to the 
resident, and to adtiust their accounts; these weavers again enter into a contract with the 
broker foi the delivery of a certain^ Milt lty of cJolbmontlih, to whom they give a trifling 
pcr-centuge, which is included in toe price of the cloth. Tlte same procedure has been 
followed with regard to lierop. 


The 
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The best answer to this Question will, we presume, be found in the evidence taken by 
the Committees Sof the Two Houses of Parliament. The members .of this association 
cannot be competent to answer it so satisfactorily. ^ 


The members of this Board, not having any of them been in India, cannot answer this 
Question so satisfactorily us they could wish; but no doubt the fullest information might 
be obtained through other channels. 


Query IV. — Wiiat are the practical Effects of the Union of Govern- 
ment with Trade in India? In poipt of fact, have the powers of 
Government been employed to place rival Merchants under any unfair 
disadvantages in Trade ? lias rivalry in Trade been found to be pro- 
ductive ot any undue bias to the proceedings of the Government as a 
Government, when rival Merchants are concerned? If any incon- 
veniences to the Public do in fact arise from the union of the two 
operations, do they or do they not outweigh the advantages of the 
Company. 

Answer. — Tub system pursued by the J£ast-India Company in the conduct ol their 
commercial transactions in India may generally be said lo be oppressive to the native 
merchants opposed to the interest of the British merchants, and unprofitable to them- 
selves. This statement is founded chiefly upon the Evidence laid Indore Parliament, 
and assisted by information derived from private sources. That it i- oppressive to the 
native denlei-Ve think is fully shown by the testimony of Mr. Joshua Saunders (vide 
Minutes of Evidence, 17th March 1831), when speaking ol the Company's mode of pur- 
chasing silk ; and hv the evidence of Sir Charles Forbes [vide Minutes, 14th April 1831), 
when speaking of their purchase- of cotton and their monopoly of salt. That it is 
opposed to the interest of private merchants is shown in almost every page of the evi- 
dence hitherto takeu before Parliament ; and that it is now, and has been, unprofitable 
to themselves, is very evident from their total abandonment of many articles, and their 
diminished transactions in others. 

Wc believe that the practical effects of the union of government with trade in any 
country must he piejudicial to the general interests of commerce ; and that this has been 
the case with tin* East-Iudia Company there is abundant evidence to prove. It bus been 
shown that the powers of government in India have been employed to place rival mer- 
chants under unfair disadvantages in many instances, and to exclude them entirely in 
other- It appears by evidence given before Parliament, that the Indian (Governments 
have, on different occasion-, declared particular brunches of trade to be op< n to private 
individuals, and after allowing them to embark their capital in such trade, have after- 
wards declared it to be shut. Of this a remat kpblc instance is given m the evidence 
respecting Mr. Wilkinson’s case tn 1811, and later in the net of th<‘ Bombay (Govern- 
ment m 1828, when the trade in Malvva opium was declared to be fm ; and alternat'd-, 
in the course of a few months, when it suited the views of the Company, the monopoly 
vva- i esumed. 

It ha- bc< n shown that the native dealers in India arc both afraid and unwilling lo dis- 
pose of tho«c articles of produce to private merchants, which the Company an* in tin 
habit of purchasing, until tiiey have first ascertained their wants, and the vvishe- of then 
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commercial agents ; and it must be obvious, that where the public revenues of the State 
is brought into collision with the capital of private merchants in the sime market, the 
result must be disadvantageous to the latter. 

British merchants trading with India have still to complain of many regulations in 
that couutry injuriously affecting their commercial transactions; and of these we would 
particularly point out the restraints imposed upon the resort of merchants to India, the 
necessity of procuring au expensive license at the India House before they cau proceed 
to reside in India, and the necessity of applying for a further license from the local (Jovcrn- 
ments before they can remove from one district to another, after their arrival in that 
country; the necessity too of applying for and obtaining a certificate of good conduct 
from the local ( iovernments on leaving India (which document must he produced at the 
India House along with every application foi permission to return a second time to that 
country), is calculated to lower the character of the British merchant, and is galling to 
the feelings of the individual. The power at present possessed by the local authorities in 
India, of withdrawing the licenses of individuals without assigning a reason, and of send- 
ing them out of India at a moment's warning (however seldom it may he acted upon), 
is calculated to place the property entrusted to such person* in unnecessary jeopardy, and 
thereby narrows the freedom of intercourse between the two commies. As a measure 
more immediately and injuriously affecting the export trade of this port to Calcutta, we 
must notice the imposition, in 181/, of a heavy and prohibitory duty upon all salt im- 
ported into India from this country. 


The observations I am about to make I beg may be understood as only applicable to 
the southern provinces of Madras, Tuiuevelly and Rarnnad, having resided in those ('is- 
trirts upwards of twenty-eight years, in realizing the Honourable Company’s imestment 
m cloth, and afterwards in rotton ; rising progressively from the appointment of an 
assistant to that of commercial resident, the last seventeen years ot that time being 
resident. 

The length of residence in those districts must of course have given me many oppor- 
tunities of hearing complaints made by private merchants that they had not been able to 
purchase for ready money cloth which the weavers had by them, as well as gunnies, which 
is the outer covering of the bales of cloth or of cotton, made from hemp. In the districts 
1 have mentioned only one merchant resides, but there base been occasionally agents from 
Madras, who have come up to make purchases; and of late years a Mr. Gordon has been 
speculating in Ranmad. 

1 never heard of the local authorities obstructing a merchant in the prosecution of his 
mercantile engagements, and it to rea<ou that they would give every encourage- 

ment fo their exertions, for the more the trade is extended, the greater will be the 
revenue. 

The little 1 have said on the Honourable Company’s investment will, 1 think, be 
sufficient to show that while they were under my management there w’a* no monopoly, 
and that my engagements were as fret$ as any private merchant ; but, nevertheless, the 
Honourable Compauv paid more for their goods thau the private merchant, which may 
be accounted for as following: xyj public agent can ever procure any large quantity of 
goods at the same price the private merchant does ; the private merchant’s purchase* 
are limited, and when he does not wish to exceed a stipulated sum, and cannot procure 
the article lie wants on his own terms, will decline purchasing. With the public agent 
it is different; the native agent knows as well as the resident that he has received 
certain orders to purchase a certain quantity to be ready by a certain time; they keep 

ii.i 
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up their price, ami make the resident on most occasions come into their terms* The 
charges on the Honourable Company’s goods are great, from the nature of the carriage, 
and 1 do not think they can derive any advantage from their trade except by wiy of 
remittance. 


This Board is not aware that the powers of government lmve ever designedly been 
employ'd to place rival merchants under any unfair disad vantages in trade; hut there 
can need no proof at this day, that when governments act as traders, their operations will 
of necessity be productive of such an effect ; nor can it be necessary to urge arguments 
in support of what has long been admitted to he a commercial axiom, the incompati- 
bility of the twofold character of sovereign and trader. Whether these disadvantages 
tk do or do not outweigh the advantages to the Company” is an inquiry which it might 
see in presumptuous to attempt to answer absolutely, without a fuller knowledge of the 
hearing of all the trading operations of the Company than this Board possesses ; but so 
tar the Board may venture to say, that it is not aware of any commercial operations 
conducted by the Company which might not he at least as effectively, economically, and 
advantageously performed by private merchant*, allowing only reasonable time for 
carrying the change of system into effect. 


We have no practical experience on the subject of this question ; but it would appear 
from the e\ idence already referred to, that the growth and trade in silk has suflered 
great disadvantages from the rivalry of the East-lndia Company’s commercial servants , 
and on general principles it must always be injurious to private merchants when the 
sovereign of the country, is a rival trader. 


I shall perhaps best answer this question by stating that I am not prepared to say 
objection exists to the mode in which the Company conduct their commercial transac- 
tions in India, nor that these transaction* have been practically detrimental to the 
equitable government of their dominions. I have already adverted to the manner in 
which their investments are provided. Their purchases, when made in tin* interior, 
are effected through the agency of their commercial residents* (civil servants, and gene- 
rally of long stuuding), who have nut, that I am aware of, unfair advantages over othei 
persons purchasing in the same markets ; while the Company’s purchases being made 
periodically, and nearly to the same extent annually, the knowledge that goods will lx 
required must be an incitement to the natives to grow or manufacture the goods 
required for the public investment* 

In the attempts made by private persons to manufacture silk, disputes have frequently 
arisen between those engaged in them and the residents or agents of the Company, in 
consequence of a collision of interests, but this is only what often happen- between 
neighbouring indigo planters, and ftffces out of the plan on which both the indig^ and 
silk business is conducted; for instance, a ryot (or small landholder) will take an 
advance for the cultivation of a certain piece of ground, either for rnulbeny or indigo 
plant, as the case may be, and it is nottinusnal for him also to take from another party 
a similar advance for the same piece of ground for the like purpose, and thus the 
produce of the ground for which advances have so been made, becomes mailer of 
dispute between the parties. The regularity of the Company’s investment and command 
of money have given them advantages over individuals. 

It 
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If we refer to the transactions of private merchants not exposed to a government 
rivalry, we arrive at the following results. The total export of British merchandize to 
Bengal were. 


In 1813-14 

... »•« 

£1,574,707 

Of which Private Trade 

£1,253,472 

Of East-India Company’s 

321,235 

1,574,707 

In 1828-29 

••« ••• •<« IK 

£3,034,464 

Of which Private Trade 

£3,019,273 


$ Of East-lndia Company’s 

15,191 

3,031,464 


exhibiting an increase of the private export trade of about 150 per cent., and u decrease 
of the Company’s of about 2,000 per cent, within these periods. 

Could the East- India Company have exercised sovereign power at Manchester or Glas- 
gow, and applied that power to the production ot cotton twist or piece-goods, who m, 
bold as to assert that the consequences would have been the same ? But even in India 
itself, wherever the Company’s direct interference hiis been relaxed, the course of tradt 
has been followed by results similar in principle. 

In 1813-14, Kast-lndia Company’s imports ... S. Rs. 9!), 49, 103 
Deduct raw silk ^ 42, '20, 000* 

57,29,193 

Private Trade 3,55,40,438 


In 1828-29, East-Indin Company's 
Deduct raw silk .. 


Private Trade 


... S. Rs. 1,03,71,594 
78,39.051 

85,31,940 
5,02,81,959 


exhibiting an increase of the former at the rate of about 30, and of the latter, of about 75 
per cent. 

The clauses of Regulation XXXI. of 1793, repealed by Regulation IX. of 1821), com- 
bined with other disadvantages arising from the general character of the Company V 
commercial agencies, and to which I shall more particularly allude hereafter, had almost 
driven private competition from the raw --ilk market, on which bruuch of trade, prac- 
tically, the Regulation in question bore with the greatest detriment. 

In 1827-28, the value of raw silk exported from Calcutta was 

■J* Kast-lndia Company’s ... S. Rs. 78,63,080 or £786,308 

Private Trade 3,15,592 - 31,559 

The whole export trade in produce lor that year being 

East- 1 ud in Company’s ••• 8. R-. 2,05,32,676 or £2,053,267 

Private Trade 3,89,94,428 • 3,899,442 

tfhe Regulation IX. of 1829, was followed In a considerable increase in the private 
trade in raw silk ; lor the relative export in 1828-29 was, 

J Easr-India Com patty's S. Rs. 78,39,654 or £‘783,965 

Private Trade 14,09,170 - 140,91/ 

exhibiting 


4 I deduct mu silk, ns it lu* beets iivtimHy ft monopoly, 
t Vide Appendix ill. Allans ot Hod. JL.ist-Irtdm Company, printed 1S3I 
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exhibiting a slight decrease in the former, and an increase in the latter, us compared with 
the preceding year, of upwards of 400 per cent# Possibly other circumstances may have 
contributed to this result, but the coincidence is remurkable. 

The effects are to destroy private competition, and consequently to create a monopoly, 
enhancing cost and limiting consumption. In the instance of raw silk, produced almost 
entirely hv the Company, the quantity exported by them to Great Britain has increased 
from 844,961 lbs. in 1814, to 1,030, 029 lbs. only in 1828; whilst the cost at the agencies, 
exclusive of all charges, bus increased from about 9 to 15 sicca rupees per seer, or from 
9.v. to 15«. per lb. without any corresponding improvement in the sale price. 

To show the prejudicial influence of the East-lndia Company on the transactions of 
private merchants, it is only necessary to refer to. the continued operation for solnany 
years of the Regulation XXXI. of 1793, which it is impossible to suppose would ever 
have been enacted, unless the interests of traders had been combined with the power of 
sovereigns. And although I am prepured to admit that some Governors-gcnerol and 
some members in Council have been honestly desirous to place all traders on tut equal 
footing, I am equally prepared to assert, that such* desire lias been inevitably rendered 
nugatory by the nature and character of the commercial agencies, by the machinery 
employed for their own commercial purposes. 

The natives regard the commercial resident as a man of authority, not as a mere mer- 
chant. He resides in a palace, and is surrounded by all i4 the pomp and circumstance ” 
of high station, ami to those who have been in India, tin*, moral effect of this position is 
sufficiently obvious. Correct too and honourable as lie himself may- lie, the details of his 
duties mainly devolve on sircars and other subordinate employe** spread over the district 
with much real and more assumed power, and more or less corrupt, from the inadequacy 
of their salaries, contrasted with their means of extortion. 

No man feels himself quite secure in entering into engagements with a private trader, 
until he has a tolerably certain assurance that he is not likely to be required to take 
advances from the residency. An attempt to make himself independent might expose 
him to much vexation and injury. Indeed, the records ol the Bengal Government will 
show many instances of silk filatures destroyed by the peons of the commercial residents, 
and of indigo plant ploughed up on allegation that the lyots had engaged to cultivate the 
mulberry. In Commercolly, l have understood the latter circumstance Iim ’ been of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Some light is thrown upon the compulsory tendency of the Company's commercial 
system by the 8th paragraph of the Board’s letter, duted 27th April 1827 which is as 
follows : 

“It will therefore be your duty to explain these matters fully to the peons and rearers 
of cocoons employed under your factory, so as to prepare their winds to submit, without mu rr- 
munn<r y to the prtces you may deem it necessary, under these orders , to determine on granting 
them tor the silk and cocoons produced during the several bunds of the year ; impressing 
it at the same time upon them, as a matter of absolute necessity that they will seek in vain 
to elude the operation of the system now about to he established, by earrying their cocoons 
away front thefr own factory, to order to deliver them into a neighbouring factory for the 
sake of obtaining, increased prices, because they will by so doing inevitably meet with 
disappointment; it being our firm determination not to allow any resident to give a higher 
price for silks or cocoons than his neighbouring resident within the same circle ol locality; 
and should any resident, contrary to his duty and all just expectation, lx* found to 
countenance and encourage such a proceeding, his conduct will be noted with merited 
animadversion.” " , ♦ 

Again, the Company's agents not Axing the price they propose to give to the renters ol 
cocoons until the silk \% reeled oft', the private dealer has frequently, if not always, been 
compelled to make his purchases dependent upon their rates also, thereby exposing inmscll 
to a price the prospects of the market may not warrant. It cannot create surprise that 

these 
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these causes have almost ruined the private trade in silk ; and although the repeal of 
Regulation XXXI. of 1793, is something gained, 1 anticipate little or no permanent 
improvement in quantity or quality, or reduction in cost, until the Company’s interference 
in the production be withdrawn. How desirable such improvement in the raw material 
would be to the silk manufactures in this country, it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon. 

In respect to whether “ rivalry in trade has been found to be productive of any undue 
bias to trie proceedings of Government as a government,” I am much afraid I must state 
my belief in the affirmative. To begin at no earlier date, if we turn to the correspondence 
between the Court of Directors and Government preparatory to the icnewal of the present 
Charter, and to the evidence then delivered before the Committee* of both Houses of 
Parliament by the Company’s servants, one cannot fail to be stiuck by the spirit of 
jealousy and hostility displayed towards persons desirous of resorting to and residing in 
India for commercial purposes. Commercial rivalry, indeed, could not with any decency 
be urged as the ground of excluding or of subjecting Europeans not in the service to 
restrictions, or to arbitrary acts of transmission, and therefore a more plausible objection 
to a free intercourse was taken, to which, unfortunately for India and for England, the 
legislature, in ignorance, and in a blind reliance on authorities, whose motives were 
obviously questionable, or whose information was defective, gave a very undeserved 
attention. 

I liuve given my attention particularly to this part of their policy, because I was exposed 
to some inconvenience from it, and might have suffered much greater at the commencement 
of my own career in India. After passing three or four years and taking my degree at 
Oxlbid, I went to India in IS 1 1, in *tho Company's cavalry, and shortly after my arrival 
resigned, for the purpose of joining the house to which 1 now belong. But 1 could not 
obtain permission to remain there, and was compelled to return to Europe. But on the 
present Charter being granted, I was allowed to go out again. To many persons this 
double voyage might have been ruinous ; and I was naturally anxious to ascertain what 
sufficient grounds existed to expose the prospects of individuals to disappointment under 
such Jaws. 

To a feeling of commercial jealousy also, I must attribute the alleged refusal of the 
Company to give their sanction to British merchants engaging in the trade between C hina 
and continental Europe, a trade in which they themselves were not interested, unless, 
indeed, they anticipated that the facility with which English merchantmen took in their 
cargoes for Bordeaux or Amsterdam, might create some wonderment that such ships could 
not lund them in London or Liverpool. 

In regard to u whether, if any inconvenience to the public do in fact arise from the union 
of the two operations, do they, or do they not outweigh the advantage to the Company ?” 

I believe the existing system is, with reference to India, an unqualified, unmitigated evil ; 
that no advantage whatever, in any shape or wav, has been derived by the Company from 
the union, or could be derived by any government so constituted. 


From the papers at present laid before Parliament, the extent of the Company’s losses 
by their Indian trade cannot be accurately ascertained; there is no account that can strictly 
be called a commercial one- Indeed, it seems to be very doubtful whether any balance has 
ever been struck between their Commercial and Ten itorial blanches; or whether the state* 
ments applicable to the former do or do not include some of lhe 4 tnost important items 
affecting its results, tvj. outlay for commercial buildings and houses oft^ewidents, interest 
on the same, repail's, outstanding balances, distinguishing recoverable and irrecoverable. 
In the Supreme Court in Calcutta, during the cause of the w Bank of Bengul v the East 
India Company,” respecting certai if forged promissory notes of the Government loans, it was 
stated by Mr. Oxborougli, who had been seventeen year* in the Accountant-general’s 
office, u that in their books the two branches had never been balanced,” and that “ money 
for rommcicial purposes was furnished from loans bearing interest;” but I am not awaie 
that the latter has been charged in the accounts before Pailiument. It i* possible more 
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clear and explanatory accounts can be furnished, but at present I am led to infer that 
nothing but territorial revenue has supported the Indian comraorce, and if this be so at 
all, or to any extent, questions of the utmost importance will arise. It never can have 
been in the contemplation of the British Parliament that the people of India should be 
taxed to their utmost power of paying, to make good the commercial losses of a trading 
company; In justice to India, and in vindication of England, these points require the 
closest examination. 


It doe® not appear to me, in the present state of our knowledge, to be at all necessary 
to adduce any now argument to prove that the union of trade and sovereignty is an Insu- 
perable vice in any administration, and that the business of the merchant and the duty of 
the sovereign are utterly incompatible with eaeb other. Under all the native govern- 
ments of Asia, with which I have any acquaintance, China excepted, the trading propen- 
sities of their respective sovereigns oppose the chief obstacle to a commercial intercourse, 
with them, nor can I conceive bow the British Government of India can he made an ex- 
ception to a principle of universal application. If the Company pay for the commodity 
it deals in what the commodity is worth, and as much as any other trader would give for 
it, it certainly cannot sell it in any open market for more than it 19 worth, or for more 
thau what any other merchant would obtain for it. It is iu evidence that the Company 
pays higher freights than others. Their establishments are more cumbrous and expensive 
than those of private merchants. Their agents have neither the expertness, vigilance, ex- 
perience, or forecast of private agents, and many ofrthem being employed in important 
political functions, would themselves think it au absurdity even to pretend to be so. If, 
under all these disadvantages, and when private merchants are obliged to content them- 
selves with |be slenderest profits, the Company were found to carry on trade without loss, 
the result would be sufficiently startling, ami it would amount to a miracle if they were 
found to carry Hon with a profit. For the first few years after the opening ot the free 
trade they exported European manufactures and other commodities, iu what experience 
has shown to have been a hopeless competition with the free trader. One article u f a» 
taken up and relinquished after another, and for the last five years they seem to have 
prudently abandoned the w hole of this branch of their commerce. 

The great evil of the silk trade is the interference of the Company in the production of 
the raw material ; an interference which has had the effect of virtually excluding private 
adventurers, and, consequently, the wholesome effects of an active and intelligent com- 
petition. The Board of Commissioners is fully aware that the Regulations of the mono* 
poly for securing the Company’s investment, as modified by Lord Cornwallis iu 1/93,* 
were in full force in Bengal, down to the year 1837* °r for thirteen years after the legal 
opening of the trade, and that they were not abrogated until after repeated representations 
from the merchant of India, when the necessary orders were at length transmitted for 
that purple from England, and, as it is generally understood, through the interference 
o$ilte*£ioard of Control. The modified Regulations of Lord Cornwallis enacted, that no 
part^lMitMctfr^ to furnish the Company’s investment should be permitted to work, 
either for himself or for a third party, until he had completed his engagements. It 
authorized the commercial agent to place the contracting parties under the sunriUance 
of their native officdtafrfi} order to expedite the completion of their contract*. It forbad, 
under heavy pensMM private persons from taking goods supposed to be produced by 
the advances made Wf the Company; and it rendered it an actionable offence in such 
persons to dissuade any party frDm accepting the ComMny’s advances fur investment. 
These are a few of the provisions of a Regulation which; though no longer believed to 
be law, appears from the evidence given before the Select Committee, to have been in 
virtual existence down to 1830.+ The effect of it has been to raise the price of silk with- 
out 
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out producing any improvement in quality. It appears from the account already quoted, 
that the Indian costs of the Company’s raw silk in 1814-15 was but sicca rupees 419 
per niaund of about 741bs«, whereas in 1820-30 it was sicca rupees 407, showing a rite 
of about 18 per cent. If we go back to an earlier period, we shall find that the rise in 
silk bus been immense. 1 have a Calcutta price-current by me of 1/80, by which it 
appears that the price of the C ompany’s raw silk was but sicca rupees 320 per maund, 
upon which the price of 1829-30 shows an advance of no les* than 55 per cent. But 
even this was an enormous enhancement upon former prices, for in the very year speci- 
fied, the Directors of the East- India Company complain that they were paying above 40 
percent, more for silk of the same quality than they had done fifteen years befotc.* 
With respect to the assertion which I have made, that no improvement has taken place 
iii quality, 1 proceed on the distinct opinion offered on this subject by the witnesses 
examined by the Lords' Committee on trade of 1820 and 1821. ft was then stated, that 
after the first establishment of the Italian mode of reeling m Bengal, which I think 
was about the year 1772, no improvement hud taken place down to the period 
when the evidence was given, and I, do not believe that it is alleged that any has since 
taken place. 

From these facts, and many others which might easily be adduced, I do not hesitate to 
join in opinion with many experienced person*, in considering the Company'* interference 
in the silk trade as the principal cause which has hitherto prevented India from suppling 
this country with a large and cheap supply of good silk, such as would enable us to com- 
pete on fair terms with other European nations who can command supplies o I the raw 
material, not accessible to us on the same conditions If an opeu competition had existed 
in silk, as in some other Indian articles, such as indigo and lac-dye, it is difficult to believe 
but that the same enhancement would have taken place both in its quantity and quality 
as in tlie*e. The quality hus been stationary for near sixty years, and the quantity 
amounts in value, as estimated by the exports from Calcutta, to but one-fifth part of that 
of indigo, although the manufacture waa established above twelve years earlier. 


In 1817, tbe home authorities sanctioned Regulations proposed by the Indian Govern- 
ment lor imposing a duty of three rupees per maund on salt, equal to about 4s. per 
bushel ; and ot 24 rupees per seer on foreign opium, equal to about 24|» per pound 
weight. The avowed object was the protection of the Company’s inonopolieffof these two 
articles. These enactments have all the appearance of being at direct variance w ith the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, which expressly directs “ that all goods, wares, and 
merchandize of or belonging to the said Company, exported or imported from or into 
any parts or places under the government ot the said Company in the East- Indies', oi 
other places within the limits of the said Company’s charter, shall be subject to the pay- 
ment of the like rates, customs, and duties of import and export as the goods, wares, and 
merchandize of the same kinds or sorts exported or imported in private trade, under tin* 
authority of this Act, are or shall be subject or liable to be charged with.”!* The opera- 
tion of these Regulations, as f»r as salt is concerned, is exactly the same as if His 
Majesty’s Government were to throw open tlu tea- trade on a specific duty, for example, 
of 3 a. per pound to all private merchants permitting the East- India Company to impoit 
the article dutyfree. In this case, the Company would receive as a profit the whole 
amount of the duty, and no tea could be imported unless the Company’s profit exceeded 
the amount of such duty. The unfair profit received by the cultivators of tobacco m 
Ireland, until the Act passed last year, prohibiting the growth of this article, i* another 
illustration exactly in print. To fulfil the intention of the Act of Pailiament, the same 
specific duty ought to have been levied on Indian and English salt, and the Company’s 
monopoly to have been abandoned ; a course which would not only have been consistent 
with the Act, but with sound policy. 

The 


•Jtl) Report, House of Commons, 1705. 


t o3 Geo. III. c. 155, s. 21. 
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The fee demanded from a private person proceeding to India to reside under covenants 
is the same aa that demanded from a captain in the army, or a writer, and more than 
twice that demanded from a subaltern officer; find the fee demanded of the description 
of persons called “ Free Meirhiiut*," is twice as much as that demanded ut a covenanted 
civil servant ot the rank of a factor. 


That it i* injurious to the private tinder is my most deckled opinion; and in this 1 
am borne out by the testimony of the London merchants (see Resolutions, dated k Jd Inarch 
1830), several of u horn have had much practical experience in India as well as In England. 

Memorial ok London Mkhciiant*, 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the United East-India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, • 

Wt;, the undersigned merchant* and agents in London, connected with the trade of the 
East-Indie*, beg leave to acquaint your Honourable Court, that urgent representation* 
have been made to us by certain British merchants in Calcutta, on the subject of the very 
serious disadvantages w Inch the private traders have to encounter in their endeavour* to 
ptocure articles of the produce or manufacture of the interior of India, for the purposes ot 
a i eturn investment, in exebonge for the produce und manufacture* of this country, in 
consequence of the existing commercial regulations of the Bengal Government, 

Impressed with the importance of these representations, we have comprised them in the 
following statement, to which we take the liberty of soliciting the attention of your Honour- 
able Court : 

It may be assumed that the Act 55 Geo. III., c. 155, by which the charter of the Enst- 
lndta Company was modified and renewed, had distinctly for its object a separation of the 
several capacities of the East-India Company, as ostensible sovereigns of India, and a* n 
trading corporation. 

Any regulations, therefore, of the East-India Company, or its governments in India, 
tending to render its political power subservient to its commercial interests, may unques- 
tionably be considered n contravention of the spirit of that Act. It is the object of the pre- 
sent remarks to show that, so long jis the 3lst Regulation of the Bengal (lovermnent of 
the year 1793 remains unrepealed, the East-India Company avails itself of its political 
authority to increase its mercantile profits ; and by narrowing, if not altogether excluding 
competition, secures to itself an undue preference over the private trader. 

That Regulation is intituled as follows : 

44 A Regulation for re-enacting, with modifications and amendments, the rules passed 
on 23d July 1787, and subsequent dates, for (lie conduct of the commercial resident - 
avid agents, and all persons employed or concerned in the provision of the Company's 
investment.’* 

And the following is an analysis of Us provisions, ho far os the public is interested : 

44 No person in balance to the Company, in any transaction connected with the provision 
of its investment, or under engagement, can withdraw from it* employ until such balance 
he paid or goods delivered.” Sec. 2, 4i Persons <v ho have dealt with the Company on 
account of its investment, must give the previous notice of two weeks before they c«ni with- 
draw." Sec. 3, cl. 3. “ The goods manufactured by person* under engagement or in- 
debted to the Company, are liable first for the claims of the Company ; the parties cannot 
work for themselves or others. Penalty.” Sec. 3, cl. 4 & 6. 

When a contractor has not performed his contract for delivery of goods, he h to be 
put under the restraint of peons.” Sec. 3, cl. 5. 44 List of persona employed in the Com- 
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pany's investment to be exposed in the cutcherry of the pergunnah, to be regularly cor- 
rected, and sent quarterly to the Court.” Sec. 4. 

u Penalty for persons who may buy of the producers, with a knowledge of their engage- 
ments to the Company, the knowledge to be evidenced by circumstances, or the tact of the 
goods having the Company’s mark upon them*” Sec. 5. 

“ Persons not to interfere in any way to prevent people from treating with, or taking 
advances from, the Company.” Sec. 6. “ Officers of Government, landholders, and 

others, are not to behave with disrespect to the commercial residents or their officers, and 
to afford assistance for tho protection of persons employed by the Company, and the 
security of the investment.” Sec. 7. 

44 No person employed in the provision of the Company’s investment shall be liable 
to be summoned by a zemindar or his officer on account of the ground-rent. The 
goods and advances belonging to the Company shall not be distrained for ground-rent.” 
Sec. 9, r I. 2. 

u Persons prosecuting individuals employed in the Company’s investment, must allege 
the fact. The prosecuted exempted from the ordinary process of the courts, and to be 
proceeded against through the commercial resident, or his deputy appointed by him. These 
may tender security themselves, or decide on the sufficiency of that tendered by the pro- 
secuted.” Sec. J 0, cl. J. 

44 Persons emplojed in the Company’s investment not liable to the ordinary criminal 
process.” Sec. 10, cl. 4 and 5. 

44 In cases where manufacturers are employed by several parties other than the Company , 
they shall deliver goods according to priority of engagement.” Sec. II. 

44 Where a decree may be passed against a person employed in the Company’s invest- 
ment on an engagement subsequent to the origin of the party’s dealings with the Companj, 
it shall provide for the prior satisfaction of the Company’s claims. Before execution of 
any decree against a person registered us employed in the Companj ’s investment, the 
judge shall require the commercial resident, 1st, to state whether, at the tune of the 
engagement decreed, the party was in the employ of the Company ; 2d, to state whether 
the Company have anv and what claim on lnm ; 3d, to prove such claim. The claim of 
the Company shall be first made good out of the defendant’s propertj, whose person shall 
not be liable to attachment for the claim of the individual.” Sec. 12. 

“ The commercial resident, in dealing on account of his own private trade, sluill not 
make the Company's prices the standard of his own.” Sec. 15, cl. 4. 


When it is considered how strong the habitual feelings of deference to authority are in 
India, and the mode in which the raw produce or manufactured goods of that country are 
obtained, namely, that of advance, the character assigned to this Regulation in the preceding 
paragraph will not be thought too strong. Bj it, no persons in balance to the Company, or 
engaged in any way in the provision of their investment, can withdraw from their employ; 
they cannot work for others or tor themselves. If they do not fulfil their contract they 
are put under the restraint of peons, and the goods they manufacture, or their articles of 
produce, are liable Jirst to the Company, although they may be indebted to others: thu«, 
if a private merchant has contracted with a producer and made advances, the moment the 
latter gets his name enrolled in the list of those employed in the provision of the 
Company’s investment, the Company take precedence, both in obtaining lus produce and 
preventing his working for any other person. Inducements are, moreover, held out 
bv ceitain immunities which are granted to those employed under the Company. Sec. 
0 and 7 directs the officers of Government, &e. to afford them protection. Bj c. 2, s. 9, 
no person so employed shall be liable to be summoned for ground-rent : and by s. 10 
such persons are exempted from the ordinary process of courts of justice, and can only be 
proceeded against through the commercial resident who has the charge of the Company’s 
investment. 


White 
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Whilst the Company in their commercial capacity enjoy the restrictive privileges which 
the Regulation in question confers, it can hardly be denied that they possess a virtual 
monopoly in every article of the internal trade of India which can be selected Ibi 
unestment. 

Raw silk, saltpetre, and cotton, are at present the principal articles of trade which the 
Company purchase in the interior through the agency of their commercial reMdcntw, 
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It has long been a subject of great complaint with the private merchant that he was 
unable to obtain a sufficient supply of raw silk; and the relative proportions of the import 
by the Company and private traders of this article, now become of great importance lo a 
rising manufacture in this country, will illustrate the correctness of the conclusions deduced 
from the provisions of the Regulation under examination. The Company, under the 
exercise of this assumed authority, shut out the private trader from a fair competition in 
the purchase of this important article, and therein) securing to themselves a monopoly of 
the industry of the native population, they check that excitement to exertion, and conse- 
quently to production, which the simultaneous demands of the private merchants and the 
Company, if placed upon an equal footing, would* .»ec charily create Muslins, piece- 
goods, and other articles, have been and may be again objects of the Company's invest* 
inent, as their funds accumulate, and we have recently been their attention directed to 
indigo; so that if they were to bring into general exercise the power assumed under the 
Regulation now complained of, they might effectually ciush the enterprise of the private 
merchants, exclude them from the possibility of effecting returns for the increasing trade 
to that country in British manufactures, and curtail the general advantages which would 
otherwise be derived bj Great Britain and India from the connexion subsisting between 
the two countnes 


It ought also to be observed, that whilst the private trader is thus excluded from a fair 
competition with the Company, the Company's commercial residents are permitted to 
engage as agents in the purchase of goods, nud derive from their official influence an 
obvious advantage over nny private competitor. 

In forwarding to your Honourable Court the above statement, we cannot refrain from 
lespectfully repeating, that the principle on which it proceeds L, that the Regulation in 
question, bjf giving undue advantage to the Company in their commercial chtuaelcr over 
the private merchant, is contrary to the spirit and letter of the Act, by which the trade ot 
British India was opened to the public, and opposed to the jutm nt liberal policy ot the 
times. It appears to us that it was, not the intention of the Court of Pirectoih on the 
passing ot that Act, that any existing Regulation having such a tendency should remain 
in force; and this may be inferred from the instructions transmitted by the Honourable 
Court to the Bengal Government in their public letter under date the Oth September 
1813, para, 23, wherein they observe, “ We cannot omit, upon the present occasion, 
expressing our expectation that all our servants shall conduct themselves w ith liberality 
and candour* and act up to the full spirit of the Legislature ; *0 that if the traders should 
be disappointed in their views, they may have no ground for imputing then disappoint- 
ments to any deviation on our part from the principle on winch the trade is opened to 
them.” 

It may, however, be alleged, that the Honourable Company, without contending for 
their rights to the powers enjoyed by them under this Regulation lor the pm pose of 
commercial rivalry with the private traders, may fail ly demand then continuai.ee as in* 
dispensable to the regular and certain remittance of that part of the revenue-* of British 
India applicable to the payment in this country of territorial and political charge which, 
being connected with the sovereignty oftlie Company, the Regulation isron.-idmd jus- 
tifiable, and consonant therefore to the provisions of the Act. 

The question thereby assumes a new shape, and the parties ut issue will hr, not tin 
Ea«t- India Company, a*- merchants, against individual merchants but the ICsr-t-India 
Company, acting for the bdhefit of the people of India, against merchants udlmmc'd bv 

th'>i 
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their own particular interest, and therefore that the piivate interests of the latter should 
he made to yield to the more exUnsive benefit to be reaped by the whole Indian com- 
munity. 

if this argument were sound it would he a conclusive bar to the prayer of the private 
merchants; but they contend that it is altogether untenable and incorrect upon general 
principles, and that the circumstances attaching to the particular case in question do 
not form any exception thereto. The object of the Company is, how best to supply 
funds in this country to meet their present and growing expenses of a political nature 
Upon general principle 1 -, it can scarcely be doubted that, to enable this remittance to be 
made with the least bin then to the people of India, the wisest plan would be to encou 
rage the increase of capital in India; to insure it-* distribution into the most natural, and 
thercfoie the most beneficial channels; and, by wise legislation, to promote the cheapest 
cultivation of India produce, and the best mode of its remittance to this country. 

To effect this, it appears to us expedient that the restrictions placed by the Regulation 
in question upon the industry of the native population should be removed, and a tier 
and unshackled competition allowed to the private merchants, correspondent to ih< 
principles on which they were admitted by the Legislature into a participation ot tin 
trade with India. 

We have the honour to he, &c. 


(Signed) Flictchkr, Alkxandmi, & t o. 
('OCKKRKI I., Til VII., K Co. 

Bazkti, Faruuhvr, Cic vwroui), & Co. 
Palm teas, Mac Kill or. & Co. 
Rickards, Al \< kjmomj, t\. Co. 

W. J. & J. lit/KMK. 

RPLaciilan, Muintyhe, <S> Co. 
Faiiimk, Ronijvm, & Co. 

London, June 30th, 1825. 


R. Scott, Fairul, ^ Co. 
I.ngias, Forres, & Co. 
Small, Lank, & t <> 

Wm. & C. Tarbut. 

Finlvy, IJodi.son, k C<<. 

Z. Macaulay & Baiiixlion 
Hunt ku & Co. 

11 J3lanmiard. 


In India the deference paid to the sovereign does practically give the benefit of pre- 
emption to the Company in whatever articles they deal.* In the production of silk, 
nulw ith-t.mding their recent measures to prevent abuses, these still exist; and tin 
Factory had debt-* and losses are supposed to In* very diflerent indeed from the statement 
given in the Parliamentary Return, No. 0, p. II, Oct. 1831.1 The high price of produc- 
tion, which has gradually i isen from ten to titteen rupees per seer, is noticed by the 
Hoard of Trade ; and whilst, this business i^ managed b\ public servants, remunerated bv 
commissions on their produce, there vmII he waste and extravagance, and an undm 
excess in quantity.} 

* See Papers au«l Memonal of London MiMrliant* on Vihanrt*^ 
f Mak mi; the hdlanee written otftor had dob's }A m<i\i inpee- t'oio IK»<» to 1S*M 
| See Kwdenee. 
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An Account of all Sums written off as Losses, and of all Outstanding Balance' 
standing in the Books of the several Commercial Agents, from the Year 1809-ltt 
inclusive, to the latest Period to which the same lias been received, On account ol 
the Investment of Raw Silk.* 


Am ni»jn 
No t. 
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1809- 10 

1810- 11 

181 1-1 

1812-13 

1813 - 14 

1 8 1 4 - I 5 
I 815.16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 
1818-19 

18 If). 20 

1820-21 

1821-22 

1 822- 23 

1823 - 24 

1824 - 25 

1825 - 26 
182G-Q7 
1827-28 

182 8-2t) 


Net Loss S. Us, 





Fines from (Contractors 

Losses 


for Silk. 

Written off. 


Sale of Old Materials, 




Chopum, &c. fee. 

S. 11k. 

f. 


S.R*. 

r. p. 

— 



2,816 

l 1 




8,461 

0 11 




3 , 7 <>« 

4 I 

— 



5.650 

14 9 

— 



8,005 

t 3 

32,088 

A 

0 

— 


— 



3 . ' 4 « 

8 io 

— 



4.675 

14 8 

- 



1 . 57 ” 

11 10 




1.978 

10 6 

— 



5 .'j 87 

3 n 

U‘M '}7 

4 

1 

— 

9 r > 

— 



1 1,2 1 I 

— 



1 2,005 

4 1 

— 



14,272 

15 6 

— 



fi .677 

« 3 

— 



3.673 

13 6 

— 



if',053 

2 1 ) 

— 



6,963 

0 8 

» 6,780 

i 

1 - 

10 

7 

— 


1 

! «. 3 i. 30 f> 

1 

2 

8 

1,15.854 

0 1 

v 




' i 
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The above are the sums written off as Losses or Gains which have been ascertained h» 
attach exclusively to Raw Silk. In the other items written off m the period it is not dis- 
tinguished to what description of goods the several amounts have lelerenre. Iii ti>« 
amount of Outstanding Balances upon the books of (he Commercial Agents tian-mitted t<> 
this country, those balances which may have arisen from advances made on account ol 
the provision of Silk cannot be distinguished from udvauce* on account ol* othei articles ol 
investment provided at the several commercial residencies ; a Return, therefore, of the 
Outstanding Balances of Raw Silk cannot be furnished. 

(Errors excepted) (Signed) T G n. 

Eapt India House, 3d October 1831. 


Vide Common* ’ llcport, October 1H3I, Appendix, p. 41 . 
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In a publication of mine in 1813, sundry extracts arc given from the Diary of the Com- 
mercial Hoard at Surat, in which the following fact's will le found to be fully substan- 
tiated, as the ordinary course of' proceeding of the Company 9 * commercial servants, be* 
tween the ycaff J79(j and IS J \ f m.* “ That the Surat investment was provided under the 
most rigorous and oppressive system of coercion; that the weavers were compelled to 
(Miter into engagement* and to work for the Company, contrary to their own interests, and 
of course to their own inclinations, .choosing in some instances to pay a heavy fine rather 
than be compelled so to work ; that they could get better prices from Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, and Arab inoichanK, f«»r inferior goods, than the Company paid them for stan- 
dard or superior goods ; that tins led to constant contests and quanels between the agents 
of the foreign fiictoiies ami tlm Company’s commercial residents, and to evasion and 
smuggling on the part of the weavers, for which on detection they we re subject to severe 
and cxempl.uy punishment : that the object of the commercial resident was, as lie himself 
obsei ved, to tstubUsh and main fain the complete monopoly , whidt the Company had so 
snngnim lit in view , of the whole oj the piece* got nh trade at reduced or prcs(rihed pnees ; 
that in the prosecution of this object, compulsion and punishment were earned to such 
a height, as to induce seveial weuvei s to quit the profession; to prevent which, they 
were not allowed to enlist as sepoys, or even on one occasion to pas* out of the city gates 
without permission from the Knglisli chief; that so long as the weavers were the subjects 
of the Nabob, frequent application was made to him to punish and coerce weavers, for 
what was called refractory conduct ; and when seventy was exercised towards them, the 
Nabob (who was but a tool in the hands of the Ihitisli Government) was desired to make 
it appear as the voluuhuy act of Ins own government, and to have no connexion with the 
Company oi their miriest, lest it should excite ill-will or complaint against the Company’s 
servants ; that to monopolize the piece-goods trade for the Company at low rates, it was a 
systematic object of the resident to keep the weavers always ynder advance fiom the 
Company, to prevent their engaging with other traders ; while neighbouring Princes were 
also pie vailed on to give oi ders in their districts, that the Company’s merchants and 
brokers should have a preference to all others, and that on no account should piece-goods 
he sold to other pel sons; that subsequently to the transfer of Surat to the British Go- 
vernment, the authority of the Adawlut (our own court of justice) was constantly inter- 
posed to enforce a similar series of arbitral y and oppressive acts.” 

Ah long as the Company continued to trade in piece-goods at Surat, this was the uniform 
practice of their commeicial soivants. It may be taken as a specimen of the piactice of 
other factories, and nothing more than the natural consequence of uniting power and trade 
in the same hands. 

In Lord Wellesley’s well-known letter of 19th July 1804, to the Madras Government, 
a similar course of arbitrary proceeding is detailed as being the practice of the commercial 
factories under that Presidency. If reference be had to that letter, it will he seen, on the 
faith of the highest official authority, how the power of the sovereign has been arbitrarily 
and habitually exercised, not only to favour and promote his own commercial dealings, but 
to throw obstructions in the way ot private enterprize, fatal to the interests aud pursuits 
of the regular and more legitimate traders of the country. 

In the districts subject to the Company government in the west of India, yielding 
rollon, the same exercise of power was uniformly displayed, up to 1801-15, to sustain 
and pi omote the Company’s commercial operations. A large quantify of cotton being 
required annually for transmission to Canton to barter for teas, the Company’s govern- 
ment abroad compelled the inhabitants of their ow n districts to give up the whole of their 
produce, one half as revenue, that is, in discharge of that enormous land-tax fixed at one- 
half the gross produce of the soil, and the other half at a price fixed by the ju<|ge, the 
collector, and the commercial resident of the dihtrict; and in which the ryots or sellers of 

the 


* \ ule Appendix 5 of Rickard*' Speeches, 181% and Evidence, July 1831, Ans. 2846, whence this quotation is taken. 
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ihe cotton were not allowed to have a voice. These proceedings were explained by me 
in a memorial to the Court of Directors in September 1812, of winch, to save the trouble 
of reference, an extract is annexed to this answer.* Orders, it is said, were sent to India 
about the year 18l4 to alter this system, to what extent 1 know not; but itjs more than 
probable that coercion or influence, or both, are still exercised, ns the same spirit prevails 
in every other part of the Company’s dominions. I cannot explain myself better on this 
head than in the words of an answer to my examination of July 1831 if a A commercial 
resident, anxious to promote the Company’s interests, or dreading the consequences of dis- 
appointment in completing; the Company's investment, nutui ally desires to secure in its 
favour all the advantages which power can give it. To this end arbitrary and oppressive 
acts are encouraged or connived at, till the commission of them comes to be considered as 
zealous performance of official duty; and this must ever be the case where power and 
commercial dealings are committed to the same hands.” 

In Mr. Saunders’ evidence, of March 1831, J this spirit is stated to prevail, and the 
most arbitrary and oppressive acts to huve been committed, up to the year 1829, in those 
distuctb of Bengal where the Company’s silk factories are established. Mr. Saunders’ 
evidence is very important, in distinctly showing, not only that a practice very similar to 
that above described as the former practice at Surat prevailed in the Bengal silk factories 
up to the latest period, but that the Company’s interference had the effect of raising prices 
upwards of 40 per cent, between the years 1815 and 1821 ; and that this high price con- 
tinuing, so that great losses were sustained on the sales in England, un attempt was made 
in 1827, by an equally arbitrary proceeding, to reduce the prime cost of the article, and 
orders were accordingly given to cause it to be fixed by the buyers of the commodity, 
without the least reference to the will or the interest of the sellers. 

The evils urging out of the unnatural union of power and trade in the same hands, is 
aFo ably explained in the evidence of Sir Charles Forbes, § and illustrated by examples 
highly deserving of attention, such as the case of Mr. Wilkinson’s losses by an arbitrary 
act of the local Government ; the various monopolies in India, mcjiidmg the cinnamon 
monopoly on the island of Ceylon, the details of which, as given by Sir Charles 
Forbes and confirmed by Mr. Stewart, clearly show that the evils alluded to are not 
peculiar to the Company’s territories, but aye equally nscribahle to the King’s insulur 
government ; in short, prove to demonstration, that when a sovereign exercises trade, or 
a merchant is allowed the use of power, that power is, under all circumstances, and by 
whomsoever administered, sure to be abused, and perverted to the most pernicious pur- 
poses. 

EXTRACT from II. Rickards’ Memorial to the Court of Directors, dated 9th Sept. 1812. 

Guzerat Cotton. 

“ 32. The next occasion of the Honourable Court’s displeasure was a representation by 
the house of Forbes and Co., and Bruce, Fawcett, and Co. in January 1810, of the ruinous 
price which cotton had attained in 1809, begging Government to withdraw its competi- 
tion for a season from the market, arid offering to supply, at its actual cost, the quantity of 
cotton they might require to purchase for the Company’s China trade in the current year, a 
proposal in which Government then thought it expedient to acquiesce. 

“33. On this head it will only be necessary to premise that the Company take the 
cotton of their own districts in Guzerat in kind, partly as revenue and paitly otherwise, at 
a reduced price, and that for any additional quantity wanted they enter the general market 

as 


• Vide Evidence annexed. Also Evidence, April 1831, Ans 2321, ct *eq. 
f Vide Examinations 19th July 1S31 ; and for tin* Extract, vide Am 2846* 
t V.de Evidence. March 1831, Ana. 2000 to 2091. 

$ Vide Evidence, April 1831, Ana. 2313 to 2530. 
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as purchasers ; in which view the merchants thought that the Company’s competition was, 
at least, one cause of the high prices of which they complained, and solicited that the 
eflects of its remoVal might at all events he tried. 

44 34. In tile Honourable Court’s animadversions on this transaction they are pleaded to 
assume the following as fart*-, itz. That the Company exercise no monopoly in their own 
cotton districts, or throw the least obstruction in the way of private buyers. That their 
servants only take from these districts the amount ol the established revenue in cotton. 
That this is accounted foi to the ryots at a price equivalent to the general market rate 
of the season ; and that they do not exercise power or influence to get the commodity 
4 at a le«®s price than the said market rate, or than the owners aio content to sell it at; ’ 
admitting, at the same time, that if this weie really the case, there 4 would then be at 
least a consistency between the alleged cause and the alleged effect.* Their compe- 
tition m the general market is also supposed to be attended with no injury whatever in 
its effects. 

44 3f*. From some of the more paitial statements entered on the public records, it is 
possible these inferences may have been deduced; arui I have no doubt that these are 
both the conviction and intention of the Honourable I'omt, as well in reference to their 
own ryots as the merchants residing under their authority in India. Rut the real state 
of the case is widely different: — Their records contain unequivocal proofs of the follow- 
ing facts, a- 1 pledge myself, ll necessary, to exhibit in the official icports of their servants, 
and an uninterrupted series of orders by the local Government. 

“ First, That the Company monopolize the cotton in their own districts, or at least of 
the tulput or government lands, taking not only the whole revenue of this district in 
cotton, but the 4 surplus ’ produce, at the reduced price fixed by their servants. Thus, 
let us suppose the whole produce of the tulput district to be as 10, of which the grain 
produce is 2 and the cotton 8. 

44 The Company’s share of revenue will be in all 5, but of the cotton only 4 

44 The remainder of the revenue is grain, convertible, according to the esta- 
blished usage, into a money -payment; but for this cotton in kind is 
also substituted, and therefore takes another share, or ... 1 

44 There then remains 4 a sui plus/ the unquestionable, exclusive, and allowed 
i light of the ( n ! it v n( oi s, of ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

over which the C ompany can have no possible claim but that of absolute 
force ; yet this is also taken from the ryots at a reduced price fixed by 
their servants, making — 8 

or the whole cotton produce of the district, without leaving any portion of the avowed 
-hare of the ryots at their own tree disposal. 

The produce of the tulput lands of the Broach collector-hip in cotton is estimated on 
record at 12,0(X) or 1 1,(KK> bales ; that of the free lands at 3, (XX) ; so that the Company 
monopolized in this collectorsh.p, in the first instance, four-fifths of the whole produce. 
The remaining fifth belongs to the actual proprietors of estates, called Gras-ias and 
Wuzeeladers. and whose rights as such me undisputed: of these it is recorded in 1808, 
that the commcmal lesulent attempted to take their produce on the same term as that 
ot the tulput lands; the Wirzcefaders strenuously resisted, the commercial resident 
loudly complained, a icference was made by order of Government to the judge of the 
district; and through hi- interference, the Wuzeefaders conformed to what was called 
the common practice of the pei “imnuh. It would seem from the record, that the Wuzee- 
fadois onh submitted to this system in 1808 ; though the orders of Government, as seen 
m their pioeeedings, uniformly required the whole produce to be appropriated to the use 
of the ( ompany. 

44 Secondly, That this monopoly is a continuation of that established in 1/91* under 
Scmdia’s government, and retaining some of its features, is thereby calculated to keep up 

the 
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the original sense of its injustice, and to level our Government, in the estimation of the 
natives, with the despotism which preceded it. The plea of perpetuating the practice of 
the old government is only good in relation to usages whose proved utility may have 
rooted them in the attachment ot the people ; but no justification of the rapacious exac- 
tions of a Mahratta fouzdar, and the more especially when even the pretence of 
antiquity cannot be advanced to lay claim to our respect. 

<4 Thirdly, That this monopoly has been uniformly authorized, and even required by 
the orders of Government, from the fir*t of our footing in Guzerat, to the positive 
exclusion of all private buyers from the Company'* districts ; though such a measure 
is now declared to be contrary to the intention and understanding of the Honourable 
Court. 

" Fourthly, That this monopoly has had the effect of nearly doubling the price of 
cotton in Guzerat. 

“ Fifthly, That if the Company were now to relinquish this monopoly, and the trade 
were thrown open, the price would materially fa 1 U; whence it follows, that the Com- 
pany’s interference not only raises the market price of the article to buyers generally, but 
that the Company’s agents still withhold from the ryots that market price which their 
own competition has materially contributed to enhance. 

" Sixthly, That this cotton is taken from the cultivators in the first instance, without 
any price being either fixed or intimated; the reduced price is only pronounced at the 
close of the season, after all the cotton lias been disposed ot, and sent off to Bombay ; it 
not being right, as the report observes, ‘ to fix it at the commencement of the season, 
when the price is high and expectation great, lest it might, perhaps, create some* degree 
of discontent among the ryots,’ 

ic It follows, from this rule and the orders of Government on which it is founded, flint 
the price of cotton is fixed by the agents ol the buyei* alone, i. by the judge, iho col- 
lector, and the commercial resident, who exercise the whole civil atithoi ity of the dis- 
trict over, generally speaking, a slavish, patient, ami forbearing people ; and that the 
settlers are, in reality, allowed no voice in the value of their own commodity, or even 
suffered to know w hat they shall get for it, till after it lias been far removed trom their 
reach and the country, by previous exportation to Bombay. 

“ Seventhly, That orders were issued for a further reduction of price, if practicable; 
and that the servants to the northward thought it their duty, in pursuance of these orders, 
to offer it as their opinion, that a further reduction of ten or twelve per cent, might be 
unobjectionably effected. 

° Eighthly, That this further reduction of price w as not meant to be attended with a 
corresponding diminution of revenue, although the payeis of this revenue arc avowed 
to be the only sufferers by the reduced price of their cotton. 

“ Ninthly, That Government, on this very report, and in reference also to the 
Honourable Court’s orders of the 30th April 1800, expressed in December following their 
expectation, always tantamount in its effects to an order, to the northern servants, that 
the price of the Company’s cotton to the ryots should be fixed at ten or tw< Ive per cent, 
lower than the same class of people get for it in the neighbouring Mahratta pergunnah. 
The Company’s price to the ryots has consequently been always uuder, and in ISO 1 .) was 
thirty rupees per candy, or twenty -five per cent, under the general maiket rate. What- 
ever may be said of the Company’s right to the revenue cotton at tin* i educed price, it 
is for the Honourable Court to judge bow far it should ulso be applied to the ‘ surplus’ 
cotton, which the ryots have certainly M exclusive right to dispose of, il tliev please, in 
the general market ; but which, contrary to the declared intention ot the Honourable 
Court, it is thus seen they arc positively restrained from selling: — and, 

“ Finally, That though the Honourable Court’s orders of 30ih April 18(K> evidently 
refer to a general reduction of the price of cotton, to save a branch of trade to the western 
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ndc of India, which it was otherwise expected to lose, yet the views of their servants in 
India never extended beyond reducing the cost of that portion which was intended to 
constitute the Company’s annual investments to China. It is remarkable that the object 
of the Honourable Court’s orders was thus wholly defeated. They intended good, but 
produced in their operation a material aggravation of the very evil which the Court pro- 
posed to remedy, By thmr servants withdrawing a large portion of cotton from the 
ryots, or sellers, at a reduced price, and the oilier means recurred to, to give effect to 
these orders, the residue of the commodity became materially raised in price in the 
general market. 

* 4 39. On the head of competition in the purchase of cotton I shall, for the same reason 
as adduced in the 3titli paragraph, say but little. All 1 ever advanced on this head was, 
that the Company’s competition was one, though uot the sole cause of the high price 
which cotton had obtained in Cuzcrat; the undue competition of the private merchants 
another. The Honourable Court, however, insist on the latter fact, ami deny the former 
altogether, on the authority of a report to this effect hy the commercial resident at 
Surat; yet, if the Honourable Court will be pleased again to refer to the records of 1809, 
they will find the same commercial icsident avow, in the very same year, and when not 
personally accused himself of injudicious acts or heedless purchases, that, ‘ on the 11th 
March he had every hope of purchasing cotton at moderate rates,’ whilst* on the 25th 
following he adds, * it has been unfortunate, however, that the Honourable Company's 
view s were publicly known at Hi ouch before lie icceived his orders, arid the consequence 
was such an immediate influx of competitors as to occasion a considerable i ise in the 
maikct price. By withholding for a day or two, I, however, was enabled to conclude 
engagements for about 1,400 bales, packed at 150 to 151 & rupees per candy, being one 
to one and a-half less than it had risen to at first ; but it immediately afterwards obtained 
155 and 156 rupees, at which it has since continued/ 

“40. In 1798, the commercial resident at Surat was first employed to purchase cotton 
(1 believe about 2, 000 bales) for the Company. If the Honourable Court will please to 
refer to their diaries of that period, they will see a series of mysterious proceedings, with 
injunction^ to the strictest secrecy in this trifling purchase, and merely that the price of 
the article might not be affected by the Company’s competition, or ob«utclcs thrown in the 
way by a knowledge of their intentions. 

M 41. Just before 1 quilted the Council Board a letter was received from another com- 
mercial agent, ordered by Government to purchase timber, in which heremaiks, i J 
have, in consideration of the tendency which the Company’s wants always have to raise 
the market, entrusted this business also to Mr. Crokonden’s management, and be has 
sent trusty people, fully instructed, to make such arrangements as they may find practi- 
cable/ 

“ 42. To multiply proofs of this description is, however, quite superfluous, for the 
records are full of them. 

u 43. Some years ago it was stated, on good authority, that seventy rupees per candy 
of cotton to the grower was equal to the average which grain yielded. In 1808, the 
Judge of Broach observes that thirty rupees per bhar, ?. e. seventy-nine and a half ru- 
pees per candy, would afford a good profit to the cultivator. At tin* rale the ultimate 
expoiter might expect to get cotton ut 1(X) rupees to 1 10 rupees per candy to the north- 
ward, and therefore 120 to 130 rupees in Bombay, at which rate it would admit of con- 
signment to China; but when the northern price is so high, that the average of the season 
gives, us in 1809, l/* r> rupees per candy on the Bombay Green, there is an end of all 
profitable speculation to China by private merchants/’ 

When I was in hidia, several treaties existed with Native Princes, in which, where 
any branch of the Company'* trade was concerned, or likely to be promoted, stipulations 
were inv ariably inserted, either for a monopoly of such branch in favour of the Com- 
pany, or to give the Company’s agents a preference in their dealings therein over all 

private 
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private merchants. The history of Bengal contains a series of the most iniquitous pro- 
ceedings founded on such treaties with the Nabobs of Bengal, botli previous and subse- 
quent to the year 1765. In my time the most arbitrary and unjust measures were in 
hke manner followed up in other parts of India, of which a specimen is given in a 
preceding answer. Other instances will be found in my publication of 1813, in reference 
to treaties with the Rajahs of Malabar and of Travancore.* Various others might be 
quoted, all framed in the same spirit, and alt as arbitrarily acted upon. I believe the 
same principles to be in force to the present day, of which some notable examples may 
be found in the history of late transactions regarding Malwa opium, and treaties with 
Malwa Princes. If, however, the Company’s trade he now abolished, as 1 conceive it 
ought to be, as well for their own advantage as that ot the public, this further improve- 
ment would result from it, that we should be relieved from the disgrace of these rela- 
tions with independent or allied states, and from the stigma of imposing terms on them 
which nothing but the dread of our power could induce them to submit to. When, 
therefore, gentlemen urge that it is but just the Company should be allowed to enter 
the markets of India like all other traders, but with the advantages they naturally 
derive as merchants from the employment of their “large capital," and from long- 
settled commercial establishments in various parts, let the plausibility of this argument 
be compared with the numerous treaties, or articles of treaties, here adverted to, with 
the whole series of their commercial records, and the compulsive exercise of both their 
power and influence in the procuring of those goods in which they huve chosen to 
deal ; and then let any impartial arbiter say, if lie can, whether the Company ever 
did, ever could, or are ever likely to enter the field of Indian Commerce as fair com- 
petitors the thing is absolutely impossible. 
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Query V. — What is the System pursued by the Company in the con- 
duct of their Commercial Transactions in England j and have their 
Proceedings proved prejudicial or advantageous to the general interests 
of Indian Commerce ? 

Answer.— Thk goods imported ■ into this country by the Company front India and Mr Mack il lop 
China are sold at public sales regularly held, and their exports are chiefly purchased by 
contract, in nearly the same manner os the transactions of individuals are managed. 


As the Company are large importers of Indian produce to England, the market is Manclicstcr Clmm- 
very much ruled by their determination to sell or to hold, and thus an increased degree her of Commerce 
of uncertainty attends the prices of the articles they deal in, and the operations of private 
merchants are thwarted, their calculations defeated, and their interests injured. 


The system pursued by the Company in the conduct of their commercial transactions fjJasgow t‘haml,ci 
in England is not muc^ noticed or directly felt in this quarter? but they are considered of Cotmnerec 
dangerous competitors in some of their purchases, profit, on their own admission, not 
being always their primary object. 

I am 


* Vide Rickards’ Speeches, App. 9, p. 134 
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I am not acquainted with the details of their management at home, but I imagine that 
any body, constituted as the East- India Company is, must necessarily have the means 
of injuring the general interests* of trade, by glutting or narrowing the market according 
to its own real or supposed advantage, or its expectations of embarrassing private 
competitors. 


All exports to India having ceased for some years, this question can only refer to the 
Company’s management with respect to the imports. This comes under two heads, the 
sales of their own imported goods, and the sales of those of private merchants. The same 
objections, though to a smaller degree, owing to the greater extent of the market, the 
greater number and the greater activity ot the competitors, apply in England as in India 
to a trade carried on with the funds of the State, and avowedly without primary regard 
to profit. It perplexes and distracts all regular commercial speculation, and sets the 
ordinary calculations of regular trade at defiance. 

With respect to the Company’s management of the sales of private goods, I am not 
in possession of the details ; but I believe that considerable pains have been taken since 
the commencement of the present Charter for the accommodation of private merchants. 
’The duty was repealed by the Act of 1813, the charges have been reduced, and the 
declarations of sales on many goods, instead of being periodical, are now governed 
entirely by the wishes and convenience of the proprietors. Notwithstanding these 
accommodations, it is to be inferred from the statement submitted to Parliament, that 
pi i\ato sales are considered by the public more convenient than those effected under the 
auspices of the Company, for the charges and profits of the Company on the sale of 
private goods have gradually fallen off in amount from 1814-15 to 1828-29, having 
been in the first year £220,068, and in the last but £122,152.* 

l/udcr the former Charter, the Company was authorized to charge a duty of five per 
cent, on private goods, besides warehouse-rent and charges of management, and the 
goods could only be sold at the periodical sales of the Company, which by statute was 
empowered to regulate the conditions. f Had the system been persevered in, it is a 
matter of certainty that not a pound’s worth of Indian goods would have been com- 
mitted to the Company’s management. 


The system recently pursued by the Company has been to obtain funds in England 
without direct trade ; and they have opened their treasury in London to receive money 
for bills on India, and have purchased hills in India on London, secured by goods con- 
signed to them. The first of these measures failed, because they proposed to draw at a 
higher exchange than the parties i emitting could afford to pa\ ; and the second has been 
very limited, and but for the stati of the money market iu Calcutta in 1830 and 1831, 
would have been nearly inoperative. 


The import of tea being the most important part of the Company’s commercial 
transactions in England, our observations will be principally directed toil. 

The monopoly of this trade by the Eost-Iudiu Company is productive of almost incal- 
culable loss to the country. 

\\ hen trade is free the supply of commodities adapts itself to the demand without any 

interference 


- Pnper*. rotating to the Firwltvs mid Trade of India and China, 1830, p. 48. 
t 33 Geo. 111. C. 5*. s. 101. 
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interference of Government ; but the Legislature, in order to ensure a regular supply 
under the monopoly, provided iu 1784 that tbicCompany should always keep a stock in its 
warehouses equal to a year's consumption, and it is in evidence (see Mr. Melvill Q. 4300, 
of 1830), Chat the tea remains, on the uverage, twenty mouths in the Company's ware- 
houses before it is put up for sale. Now it is well known that fresh tea sells in every 
market in the world at a considerably higher price than old tea, and yet the regulation 
alluded to effectually prevents the British community from ever purchasing fresh tea. 

It was one of the regulations under which the importation of tea was confined to the 
Company, that whenever the price on the continent of Europe should be below the price 
in tills country, licenses for the importation should he granted to free traders. Now It 
appears by the evidence taken before the Parliamentary Committee as to the value of tea 
samples procured by the India Board from ports on the continent of Europe and the 
United States of America, that in any of those countries tea inay be purchased very 
much below the price of the Company’s sales. But the protection afforded by the Act 
of 18th Geo. II. against exorbitant monopoly prices, which have subjected the Country to 
an enormous annual loss, has been withdrawn, inadvertently, we presume, on the part of 
Government, by the repeal of that amongskmany other Acts relating to the customs, by 
the 6th Geo. IV. c. 105. 

The upset prices of tea at the Company’s sales are composed, in addition to the fuir 
first cost, oflosson the Company's exports to Chinu.and of rates offreight, and exchanges 
and charges, far beyond what the free trader would incur, thus making the upset price 
not what the Legislature intended it to be, but a fictitious estimate of the cost; the con- 
sumer however has no alternative but to pay the price, tor there is no other party from 
whom he can purchase. 

To China the British merchant is now prohibited from exporting the manufactures of 
liis country, aud the consequence is, that the Americans have for several years been, and 
are now, engaged in carrying on a very exteusive anrl lucrative trade in the export of 
manufactures from Great Britain to China. (See the evidence of Mr. Mates, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Everett, &c.) 

The Americans likewise carry on a considerable trade hi exporting Turkey opium from 
Europe to China, which the British merchant is prevented from doing. 

The exports to China by the Company are stated in the evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee to be laid in about 6ix or $eveu per cent, dearer than by (he houses which manage 
the Americau trade from this country to China (see Mr. Bates, 3383, of 1830) ; they arc 
also conveyed at higher rates of freight than they would be by the private trade; these 
circumstances must necessarily tend to limit the consumption of such exports, by raising 
the price at which they can be afforded. 


The most important of the Company’s commercial transactions in England is in tea, 
and the system pursued in the conduct of that article is highly prejudicial to the general 
interests of the nation. At Hamburgh and the ports in Holland, as well as in North 
America, the average price, under the system of free trade, does not exceed l v. 6<l • per 
lb.; but in this country, the East-India Company, by their monopoly, exact an average 

S ince of 2*. 4 d. per lb. exclusive of the duty, being I Od. per lb. more than what it is sold 
or at Hamburgh, in Holland, and North America, and what we should obtain it for ii 
the trade was released from this oppressive monopoly. The high price which it occa- 
sions in this necessary article is far beyonjl the means of many, and is so important to all 
a3 to cause the necessity of the greatest 'economy in its use ; but u reduction of I*. Hd. 
per lb. (being 1(W. in the price, and consequently 10'i. in the duty) would enable millions 
to enjoy this cheering beverage, and at the same time would extend its consumption to 
more than double the quantity now required, thereby giving a most important addition 
to the revenue. 
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In reply to this question, I would beg leave to refer the Board of Commissioners to 
Part IV. of my work on India, lately published, in which a sketch is given of the Com- 
pany's commercial and financial history from the date of their first charter in 1600; but 
entering more into detail from the year 1705, or the date of the Dewanny grant. The 
former period exhibits the Company in a continued series of difficulties and contests 
sometimes striving with enemies and rivals for superiority, and sometimes struggling lor 
existence. Competition in trade was always their greatest dread, and often threatened 
them with extinction and ruin. They appear, therefore, at this time, to have contracted 
heavy debts both at home and abroad. Subsequently to the Dewanny grant, the Com- 
pany's trade was supported by large sums annually furnished from the territorial revenue®, 
till in 1703 a crore of rupees, or £1, ‘250, 000, was annually appropriated by Act of Par- 
liament to this purpose ; and in no printed or published account that I have yet seen, 
have these liberal advances been satisfactorily accounted for: the statute hook, on the 
contrary, abounds with Acts of Parliament between 1765 and 1793, and afterwards to 
1813, passed to relieve the Company’s commercial distresses.* In and pieviously to 
1813, all the great commercial towns of the kingdom called uloud for an opening ot the 
Indian trade 5 the Court of Directors, 011 the other hand, vigorously opposed it. The 
discussions ot that day may still be referred to, as containing useful and instructive 
lessons. The advocates of tree trade not only set forth tiie most powerful arguments 
against the injustice and absurdity of monopoly, but insisted on their meaus of extend- 
ing our commercial intercourse with India tar beyond anything that had been effected 
by the Kust-lndia Company, and enumerating many of the manufactures of Britain that 
were likely to find a sale in the East. The Company, 011 the other hand, insisted that 
the expectations then entertained by British merchants as to the advantages of an open 
trade, were mere delusion ;f that if opened, all who embarked in it would be ruined; 
that the abolition of the Company's commercial privileges would be the destruction of 
the whole Indian system ; that the trade of India was carried to the highest pitch of 
which it was susceptible by the operations of the Company, and that any furthei exten- 
sion of it, such were the prejudices ot the natives, was impracticable; with many pages 
of declamation in the same strain. They further added, on the same occasion, that it the 
Indian trade were opened to the outport® of Britain, the most ruinous consequences 
would ensue “ The immense interests," they observed, u which the port of London, 
with all its descriptions of merchants tradesmen, tea-dealers, factors, brokers, dyers, 
packers, calendcrcr**, inspectors, labourers, ship-builders, ship-chandlers, ropemakers, 
ship-owners, mariners, and all their train of establishments, warehouses, wharfs, docks, 
yards, premises, shipping, formed in the course of two centuries, would all be involved by 
the opening ot the trade to the outports, the Company's periodical sales interfered with, 
and their very large propel ty in warehouses and other buildings deteriorated; in short, 
all the institutions, public and private, of the capital for carrying on the Eastern trade, 
would be shattered or broken down. 

These are the prediction® set forth on both sides in this interesting discussion ; and 
with the mass of fact® now betoie us it does not require uncommon sagacity to discover 
which of the parties in this contest were the true, and which the false prophets. 

From thi® overstrained zeal of the Court of Directors (natural enough, it must be ad- 
mitted) to protect the interests of their monopoly, J theic can now be no question as to 
their proceedings in England having been conducted in error as to the true nature of 
this trade, and its susceptibility of increase, and that the limitations and restrictions 
hitherto imposed to favour the monopoly have, in a national view, proved highly preju- 
dicial to the general interests of Indian commerce. 

Although this discussion is now a matter of history, and chiefly of importance as a 
lessou or guide for the future, I have noticed it here for another purpose, and that is, to 

bring 

* Vide llickards* India, vol. ii. 3 * 596 to |S0k t Vide Evidence, July 1831, Ans. 2747, et seq. 

t Vide preceding *n»wc is, and documents referred to. 
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bring forward a grievance as connected wfflfejtlie system pursued by the Company in Appendix. 
England, which has never yet been duly atfel|p&d to. In the strenuous opposition given m . ’ 

by the Court of Directors in 1813, to the opening of the trade, they persuaded Govern- contthutd' 

ment at last uot to allow of its being extended to more than twelve ports of the United •. t . .. 

Kingdom ; and such is the case at present. The consequence is, that East- India goods Xnsww w 
bonded at any one of the said ports cannot be removed to nnv other port without the 
merchant trading therein paying the whole duty (and this duty in many instances enor- 
mous), as if the goods were taken out for actual consumption. Indian commodities arc 
thus subject to unjust restrictions from which uii other goods are free, inasmuch as all 
foreign merchandize but East- Indian may he removed under bond to and from sixty-six 
different ports of the United Kingdom. 


Query VI —Does the necessity of their effecting a large Remittance to 
England, without primary regard to Profit, operate detrimentally or 
advantageously upon Commerce, and to what extent; and could a 
similar Remittance be conducted through Private Agency, and with 
what effects? 

Answer — The purchases made by the Company in India with the view stated, operate Glasgow ( liumhi ' 
very detrimentally to the private merchant, and their proceedings must huve proved pro- of Commerce, 
judicial to the general interests qf Indian commerce, from the sudden fluctuation in prices 
of produce which they have caused ; similar remittances might be conducted through pri- 
vate agency without such injurious effects. 


The Company’s purchases of produce without a primary regard to profit, havehnd and Liverpool Ka*t- 
cannot fail to have a very injurious effect upon commerce ; for the fact ol so powerful and India Committee 
lavish a body being known to he desirous either of purchasing or contracting for any par- 
ticular description of produce, has generally had the immediate effect of raising its price, 
and thereby of excluding the merchant, who buys only with this object in view. In many 
cases the rise in price from this cause has Iteen destructive of the interests und prospects of 
the private merchant. We see no reason to doubt the practicability of effecting remit- 
tances to this country, both through private agency and otherwise, to the full extent of the 
Company’s wants, with perfect security to themselves, and without the disadvantages which 
have hitherto attended their remittances in produce. 


The necessity of such a remittance is in itself an evil, and seems to me a powerful .Mr. I truck i> 

reason for making it by the cheapest channels. On the grounds stated in the answer to 
question the 4th, I believe those channels will he found in the transactions of private- 
trade which lead lo reduction in cost and increase of consumption. To (he extent of such 
results would be the advantage to commerce generally, and to the Indian Government in 
particular. 

The commercial residents are comparatively ignorant of, and indifferent to, the state of 
the home market. They have in the collector’s treasury a ready supply of cash for their 
purchases, ha veno very pressing interest in the re-ult of their consignment*, and conse- 
quently may he reasonably expected to overlook many circumstances <0 which those en- 
gaged in trade, as a pursuit involving their success in life, must necessarily devote the 
minutest attention. ‘ ' * 
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The necessity of effecting a large remittance to England, without primary regard to 
profit, must unquestionably operate detrimentally to commerce, and to an extent propor- 
tionatc to the extent of the operation. The object of commerce being to distribute over 
the globe, at the cheapest rate, all the various commodities applicable to the comfort and 
enjoyment of mankind, whatever disturbs the natural equilibrium of prices must be inju- 
lious to commerce. To make heavy remittances, without regaid to profit, must, of neces- 
sity, unduly advance prices at certain periods and places, and as unduly depress them at 
others; ami these fluctuations will be found to exceed in extent the amount of the dis- 
turbing cuuse, and will produce further injurious effects, through the uncertainty and 
hnjuiriltbey occasion to the commerce pursued, on other principles, by the private mer- 
chant. The second part of this query, viz. “could a similar lemittance lie conducted 
through private agency, and with what effect,” is perhaps the most important and the most 
difficult question in the series. This Board, however, does not hesitate to answer, that, to 
the best of its knowledge and judgment, such remittance could be conducted by private 
agency, and it believes with effects which on the whole would be beneficial. It must be 
borne in mind, thut the commodities which constitute the remittance referred to are already 
In ought from the East to this country. The practical inquiry therefore is, would this 
branch of business be taken up by private merchants, if it were abandoned by the Com- 
pany, and how could the proceeds be placed at the disposal of the Company ? The primary 
requisites for the undertaking are capital and enterprise ; the existence of which to the 
necessary extent, it is presumed, will not be doubted. The next requisite is adequate 
motive, and in this the difficulty may be supposed to lie; for it being understood that the 
Company often import with a certain prospect of loss, from the necessity they are under 
of providing for their large periodical payments in England, business which must be 
undertaken with such a prospect would not be entered upon at all by private merchants. 
But the necessity on the part of the Company to have such remittance made, combined 
with the resolution of the private merchant not to trade, knowingly, to loss, would, it is 
believed, overcome the difficulty, by operating conjointly on exchanges and prices, and so 
punluce that relative correspondence of markets which admits of and stimulates to healthy 
and active business. 


The amount invested in indigo being in some years small and in others extensive, has 
occasioned fluctuation in prices, and proved prejudicial to the regular course of trade. 
The large extent of the Company’s purchases in latter ydars, has occasioned indigo to sell 
at high prices at Calcutta, and thereby encouraged an increase in the cultivation, so as now 
to yield n supply beyond the consumption, necessarily followed by ruinously low prices in 
this country. 

It is not improbable individuals may have been deterred from entering into the manu- 
facture of silk from believing the Company would always provide a supply equal to the 
demand in Europe, and knowing that the extent of the investment would be leas regu- 
lated by the prudential consideiatious that govern the transaction* of privute merchants, 
than by the necessity the Company are under of bunging home extensive funds annually. 


When the Company goes into the Indian market to buy, for remittance, indigo, sugar, 
or cotton, they fix the price tor the season, and that price is seldom calculated upon the 
state of the home market ; for the sovereign does not trade on the principles of an ordi- 
nary merchant, to whom profit on the average is the condition of supply. In the natural 
coulee of trade, if there be an excess of production on any article, the merchant must 
speedily adjust the halance between supply and demand, or he is ruined. Not so the 
sovereign, whose servuiita press business to increase their commissions, and in whose 
concerns the action of a Commercial loss upon such a mass of revenue and political 
resourcesi s not soon perceptible, a#d when felt, its recurrence is not soon prevented, and 

certainly 
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certainly not prevented without a very nevii pressure upon the community, from the 
extent of its (feelings. The article of indig# in instance of the correctness of the above 
reasoning. 

The Company raised the price* in Calcutta by buying for their remittances without 
regard to the state of the home market or to tne consumption.* Thus a stimulus wub 
given to production, and we are now suffering from the redaction. The Company saw 
their error (in 1830), and retired from the trade ; and the depression in price occasioned 
by this change of system has been ruinous. In the home market, tM the effects of a body 
like the Company trading are very injurious ; what they buy, without regard to profit 
and loss, they sell also in the same manner, without judgment, and often at an enormous 
sacrifice. 


. STATEMENT of the Annual Produce of East-Jtuiia Indigo for twenty Years, 
commencing in 1811 and ending 1830 ; also the Annual Consumption during (he same 
Period, computed by an Average of Four Years ; and the Stocks in the Public Ware- 
houses at the close of each Year. 


YEAR. 

Annual Produce 
of flic 

East- India Company's 

FoSMKibhlOllSU 




Chests. 

1811 .. 

• « 

• • 

21,000 .. 

1812 .. 

0 « 

• • 

23,500 . . 

1813 .. 

« » 

• • 

22,800 . . . . 

1814 .. 


• • 

28,500 .. 

1815 .. 


« • 

30,500 .. .. 

1816 .. 

• • 

• » 

25,000 . . . . 

1817 .. 

• • 

% # 

20,500 .. .. 

1818 .. 

• ■ 

• a 

19,100 .. .. 

1819 .. 



80)^00 « • * • 

1820 .. 

• • 


87^00 . . .a 

1821 .. 

• • 


21,100'.. .. 




238,900 




23,890 

1822 .. 

• • 

• * 

25,7®^ • • . ♦ 

1823 .. 

• • 

t • 

29,800 . . . . 

1824 .. 



24,100 .. .. 

1825 .. 

• * 

a • 

43,600 • * . . 

1826 .. 

• • 

• • 

28,000 .. .. 

1827 .. 

• • 


45 * 3 oo . . . . 

1828 .. 


• • 

30,000 . . . . 

1829 .. 

• • 

a * 

43,200 .. .. 

1830 .. 

* * 


32,100 .. .. 

1831 ..!■ 

• m 

• * 

30,000 suppose 


to) 331.7 00 


33.170 


Annual Consumption, 

StockM in the Public 

being un average 

Warehouses at 

of tiie 

London mid Liverpool 

previous Four Years* 

3 Ut December. 

Chest*. 

('boat*,. 

22,200 

26,900 

82,500 

29,500 

22,800 

24,500 

23,000 

84,900 

23,200 

30,400 

26,900 

25,700 

27,000 

23,500 

26,500 

24,000 

26,400 

19*700 

24,200 

14,500 

* 5 , 3<>0 

9»Woo 

26,000 

8,200 

<* 5 #.'iOO 

1 3,000 

26,500 

12,200 

23,500 

16,400 

27,300 

22,300 

28,900 

22,800 

31,000 

31,100 

33,000 

31,200 

32,800 

37,600 

34,500 

AMoo 


• See the following Statement, (bowing the Company’* purchases inJfoj face of increasing stocks at high price*, « 
ic increased quantity produced* IP 
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AVERAGES of the VjP& of a Chest of Indjco. 


Exchange 
in January at 
Calcutta. 

— 

— 

— 

[ 

Average Calcutta Price. 

«. d. 

2 0$ 

1823 

M, d . 

yo 0 0 

1822-3 

i , 

263 a’ 273 Rs. p’ md. = average 268 

1 uj 

1824 

no 0 0 

1823 

265 a 285 

= — 275 

2 Oj. 

1825 

0 

0 

0 

1824 

216 a’ 226 — 

= — 221 

2 2 

1826 

100 0 0 1 

1825 

220 a’ 250 — 

rM 

1 

11 

2 0 

1827 

110 0 0 

,1826 

2G2 a’ 271 — 

= — 266 

2 «i 

1828 

CD 

O 

O 

O 

1827 

230 a’ 248 — 

** — a 39 

1 nj 

1829 

70 0 0 

1828 

2G0 a 1 285 — 

= 272 

1 uj 

1830 

55 0 0 

1829 

206 a’ 217 211 

a 0 

1831 

45 0 0 

1830-31 

174 a’ 182 — 

= - 178 


— 

Price per Maund. 

Exchange in January. 

Cost 

per Chest in 
January. 

Price in London. 


Rupees. 


#. d. Mounds . 

£. *. d. 

£. 

1822-3 

268 

1823 

2 o*a’ 3$ p’ Chest 

94 15 6 

90 p’ Chest 1823 

1823-4 

2 75 

1824 

1 11J - — 

94 3 a 

110 — 1824 

1824-5 

221 ! 

1825 

3 oj — — 

80 11 5 

'140 — 1825 

O 

• 

c« 

CO 

235 

1826 

2 2 — — 

89 2 1 

^ 100 — 1826 

1826*7 

2 60 

1827 

2 0 — — 

93 2 0 

: 110 — 1827 

1827-8 

239 

1828 

3 oj — — 

87 2 8 

80 — 1828 

1828-9 

272 

1829 

1 11J. — — 

93 4 3 

1 70 — 1829 

1829-30 

211 

1830 

1 11 J — — 

72 6 2 

j 55 — 1830 

1830-1 

»78 

9)2165(240 

l8 

36 

36 

1831 

1 

1 

! 

2 0 — — 

j 

62 3 0 

: 

! 

j 45 — i 83 > 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

! 

1 

1 
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Purchased in 
Season. 

Sold in 

Average Sale Price. 



1819.30 

1820 

* *• d 

0 7 


1 820-21 

1821 

none purchased. 



1821-22 

1822 

0 10 9# 



1822-23 

1833 

0 10 uf 



1823-24 

1834 

0 9 4 



1824-25 

1835 

0 u 5J 

0 9 H 


M 

1825-26 

1826 



1826-27 

1827 

089 



1827-28 

1828 

0 7 5 



1828-29 

1829 

0 5 3 i 



1829-30 

18,30 

<> 4 32 



But though these evils arc inseparable from the union of the commercial and sovereign 
character, the main question still remains unanswered. If three millions sterling are 
wanted in England for territorial purposes, how are they to be obtained ? Perhaps the 
best way to find a satisfactory answer is, to analyse the present trade between Engluml 
and India : 

1st. There are required to pay the territorial charges in England ... £3,000,000 

2d. A demand for remittance of savings, private family expenses in 

England, &c., estimated, at least ... 1,500,000 

3d. There is the return for the outward trade, about 3,000,000 


Together ... £7,500,000 


These returns must be made through commerce, whether in the hands of the Company 
or of individuals. It is the produce ol India that in some way or other must, when brought 
to England directly or circuitously, satisfy all these demands. The skill and management 
in effecting this object must materially affect the result, and with the result the prospe- 
rity of the trade both of India and Great Britain. If too great supplies of Indian produce 
are brought direct from thence, derangement at first in the sale markets at home, and 
next in the purchase markets abroad, are the inevitable consequences. If, to remedy this 
specie be abstracted from India, a fall of prices in India will immediately ensue, whic h 
will stop the import into India of British manufactures, where introduction has been 
occasioned by their cheapness at home, and which cannot bear any fall of price in sale 
in India. In fact, the remittance trade of India has been for some time past a very 
dangerous one ; the increased demand for remittance has already occasioned an over 
import of many Indian articles beyond the wants of the home market ; and if this is 
checked by a substitution of bullion, the outward trade is injured, and India suffers from 
a change in prices, and in the value of all its property and produce. 

In such a trade, therefore, every thing depending upon skill and judgment, every 
reasoning h priori should induce the Legislature to trust to individual interest rather than 
to the operations of a large company, especially if that company be sovereigns also ; and 
to give the private merchant every advantage, no country, especially one yielding an 
article of such universal consumption as teaq should be taken out of the sphere of in* 
operations. The trade left to itself would soon falflhito its natural channels* 

Tho 
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The mercantile community of India, though depressed formerly by the existence of the 
Company's monopoly, is now quite adeqiii&e to any operations required for remittance 
to Euroty?. The danger of combination against the Company is purely chimerical* There 
would soon be a commercial community, branching either from India or Europe, or 
both, in China, Singapore, &(\, adequate to bring home the teas, and to manage the 
home trplc as it now does the large Indian country trade. 


The Company’s interference in the buying market in India, which never fails to pro- 
duce a very injurious and unnatural rise of prices, destructive of the natural order and 
principles of trade. I have explained in evidence* that this rise of prices is of no con- 
sequence to the Company, who trade on a capital supplied annually from the revenues, 
and to whom profit is therefore no consideration ; but ruinous to private merchants, to 
whom profit is every thing. The commercial transactions of individuals are most inate- 
ierially injured by this interference ; and the injury will infallibly continue as long as the 
Company are allowed to supply themselves in India with funds or investments , cither for 
the Home or the China market . 

It has been proved by several witnesses in the late examinations, and the fact is indu- 
bituble, that whenever the Company’s commercial agents appear in the Indian market as 
buyers, the price of the commodity in demand is immediately raised ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty per cent. It is raided, in fact, above its natural price ; the legitimate operations 
of commerce are disturbed ; the prime cost and charges exceeding the sale proceeds, 
private merchants are seriously injured, sometimes ruined; the means of remittance 
between India and England greatly obstructed; and the commercial intercourse of the 
two countries thereby ciampcd within narrow limits, which might otherwise be incal- 
culably extended. This is a serious national evil, which nothing but the entire abolition 
of the Company's trade can effectually remedy . 

Hut the Company’* advocates, never at a loss for specious argument, dwell with pecu- 
liar complacence ou the Company’s “ large capital ; }t of their just right to turn it to the 
best account, by entering the general market on the same footing as private tinders; and 
that the latter have no good teason to complain of the Company's competition, merely 
because the largeness of their eapital may give them advantages over the holders of smaller 
fund". A large capital, it may be observed, is no objection in any country or market, 
but the reverse, provided it lie subject, as other capitals are, to the natural laws and 
chances of trade, without which there can be no fair or legitimate competition. But 
besides the glaring absurdity and injustice, as a general principle, of a sovereign trading 
in his own dominions the mischief in this case is not from the Company’s competition as 
large capitalists, but from their entering the market without any real trading capital at 
all. If there be any truth in the oilicial accounts submitted to Parliament, this one fact 
is as clear as day, that ever since the year 17(w, the Company's trade has been wholly 
supported and carried on by large sinus annually supplied from the revenues of India. 
Being thus furnished from year to year with artificial means of support, their trade is 
prosecuted with a reckless indifference as to profit or lo^s. The Company, for example, 
have no occasion to care for actual loss to the extent of 10, 20, or 30 per cent, on any 
annual adventure, being assuied in the next year of their one or two millions from the 
revenues of India, just as if no such loss bad occurred. The Company may therefore pro- 
secute trade under a series of losses from year to year, which would soon reduce legiti- 
mate merchant* to bankruptcy. They have not the same cause to be scrupulous about 
the prime cost of goods, as private merchants have, to whom profit on the returns is of 
vital importance. Under such circumstances, to hold out the East-India Company as fair 

competitors, 

* Vide Evidence, 22d March 183(V tom ers $166, 3511. Also 3d March 1931 » Answer 1146, et scq. And 21 at 
April 1931, Answer 2506, at scq. £ 
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competitors, is mere delusion. It is, on the jKfetrary, obvious, that if the surplus revenue 
and loaus of India were but sufficiently productive, the Company, in their present united 
character, would possess the .meaus of effectually crushing the private trade. ^ 
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The inconveniences and disadvantages to the private traders from bringing the Avenue Mr. Craw turd 
of the State, to which profit or loss must be matter of comparative indifference, into 
competition with their capital, must be so obvious that I need hifdly dwell upon them. 

It is only necessary to look ut the account furnished by the Company, to see the capri- 
cious manner in which the public funds are likely to be applied to such a purpose. In 
the first year of the Company’s speculations, the sum invested in indigo was about 
£26,000. Next year it was more than treble this amount. In the succeeding year, this 
last amount itself was more than trebled. In the following year the Amount invested 
fell off by 30 per cent. In the following it rose to be higher than ever. In 1827-28, 
the amount invested was £716,000. Next year it.wus less than half this sum ; and in 
the last year of tbe Statement tbe investment was nearly doubled again. While no power 
can increase the demand, the violent and injurious fluctuation in trade, which must be 
the consequence of the public revenue being employed one year in tbe purchase only of 
tbe twentieth part of the staple produce of a country, in another of a fifth part, and in a 
third of a tenth part, as has been the case in the Company’s purchases of indigo, may 
readily be imagined. Indeed, the account exhibited by the Company shows the enor- 
mous amount of the fluctuations which have taken place, and which, I believe, are un- 
precedented in any commodity of the same description. In the first year of the Com- 
pany's speculations, the price per rnaund paid was hut sicca rupees 1 67* Next year it 
was" 50 per cent, more, and in the third year very nearly 1(10 per cent. more, in the lust 
year the price was near 40 per cent- less than in the third year. 

The silk trade is of a for more objectionable character, in so far us the state is more 
directly implicated in all the operations connected with its management. 


, „ Query VII. — In what Modes, and upon what Terms, have Remittances 
been effected between England and India, or India and England, and 
between the principal places of Commerce in India and Asia with each 
other } and to what extent, and with what degree of regularity are the 
operations of Foreign Exchange and Remittance conducted by European 
Native Merchants, as a distinct or separate business ? 

Answer . — PaxsrMiNG that the question refers to the mode and terms by which the Mr Lloyd. 
Company have effected remittances from India, I have to stale that they have effected 
remittances, 

1st. By direct consignments of merchandize to England. 

2d. By consignments of bullion. 

3d. By bills of exchange remitted by tbe Indian Governments. 

4tb. By bills drawn upon tbe Indian Governments. 

5ih. By supplies famished the Canton treasury. 

6th. By repayment of advances made in India to the King’s Government. 

As the proceeds of these several modes of remittance are realized at various periods, 
some short and others more protracted, the rates neqpssarily contain a compensation, in 

the 
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the nature of interest, for the period bettygen the advance and the realization of the 
moijpy. 

A remittance by consignment of merchandize is realized at a more protracted period 
than by a bill of exchange at twelve mouths date ; ami the proceeds of a bill of exchange, 
drawn from England upon India, are realized at a shorter period than a hill drawn from 
India unpn England ; whereas the proceeds of a mnittance through China are realized 
at a stilt more protracted period than by the other inodes. 


The rates thus adjusted are as follow : — 

Upon all the Company's Transactions from 1814*15 to 1830-31. 

Per Sicca Rupee. 
a. d . 


By sales of consignments of merchandize to England direct from India 
By consignments of bullion direct from India in the tears 1821-22, 1823-24, 

182/-28, 1829-30 

By consignments of bullion from Chinn, paid for by drafts of the supracargoes 
upon Calcutta, in 1820-30 and 1830 31 ... ... ... 

Bv b-J's of exchange remitted by the Indian Governments hi 1829-30 ami 
1830-31 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

By bills of exchange drawn upon the Indian Governments in 183031 
By supplies furnished the Canton treasury lor the provision ot the tea invest- 
ment ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ^ ... 

By inpayment of advances made in India to the Iving’^ Government 
As respects the Territorial branch, separately considered, the commerce pays 
for each rupee ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 


2 1*70 
1 10 40 
1 10-93 

1 9 90 

1 9*31 

3 4-21 

2 P65 

2 3-84 


From an inspection of the above rates, the advantage or disadvantage of each mode of 
remittance may be gathered. 


I understand this inquiry to embrace the whole commercial and pecuniary dealings 
between the countries to which it refers; and 1 answer, that remittances, in that large 
sense, have ordinarily been rllected in the course of trade, and that the terms on which 
they have been effected have, in each instance, depended upon the out-turn of the mercan- 
tile adventure. The balance remaining due has been settled by a remittance, in the limited 
and usual sense of the expression, that is, by a payment in bullion, and the terms have 
been the intrinsic value of the remittam o less the charges incurred in making it. The 
Government of India, combining a commercial with a political capacity, has in the same 
manner effected its ordinary remittances by means of trade, and occasionally, when those 
means did not answer, has effected them by sending bullion, and more rarely by purchasing 
hills from private merchants. Its remittances by means of trade, 1 believe have, on an 
average, proved much more profitable than the out-tui n of bullion remittances: those by 

I irivate bills less so. As the course of trade leaves due a large balance from China to 
ndin for opium, cotton, &c. and a large balance from England to China for leas, there is 
obvious advantage in this channel for the remittance of the funds required by the Govern- 
ment of India for its large payments in England The remittances of those funds com- 
pletes the circuit of the transactions between the three countries. 


Remittances to India from Great Britain are generally made by bills of exchange. 
From India to Great Britain by hills of exchange, produce, bullion, or specie; the rate of 
exchange, Calcutta upon England, has been very steady for several years past, being from 
1a\ KM. to l.v. IB/, per sicca* rupeo for bills at six months sight ; London on Calcutta, 
1 a. 8 d* to L. 9i£ per sicca rupee) thorn Calcutta and Bombay to Chtua the balance of trade 
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i« always greatly against China, which has |Ntfwequently to make largo remittances to 
India in bullion and specie. The extent W business in exchanges betwixt Calcutta, 
Bombay, and England, is very considerable, and is conducted with the utmost regularity ; 
but we are not aware that it basket become a distinct or separate business of any Euro* 
pean bouse. 
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Remittances have been and are now made on account of private merchants, either, Liverpool Past- 
as the case may be, by bilk on India or on England, with the grjjWtest facility and regu- India Committee 
lurity ; and we learn from the bast authorities that remittances are effected in the same 
manner, to great extent and w ith perfect regularity, between the principal places of com- 
merce in India, both by Nali\e and European agents. 


Remittances between England and India, and' India and England, arc regularly Manchester Cham- 
effected by means bills of exchange, and of specie. As there is a larger amount bei of Commerce, 
requiring remittance from India to Great Britain than from Great Britain to India, few and Kast-fmlia 
bills, comparatively, are drawn in Great Britain on India, but there is a constant Committee 
exchange on London in Calcutta and other commercial towns of the East. This exchange 
fluctuates according to circumstances, within the customary limits imposed on theexchange 
operations of u)l, countries, viz. the cost of the transmission of the precious metals. Specie 
is frequently transmitted to and from India, in consequence of w^iich, undue fluctuations 
iu exchange are checked and corrected. With the exchanges between the principal places 
of commerce in India and Asia the members of thin Board are not minutely acquainted, 
but exchange operations do exist between such places, and arc conducted both by Native 
and European merchants, but banking is pursued more as a branch of general business 
than as a separate trade. 


Previously to the renewal of the present Charter, and indeed for ( *ome years after Bracken 

it, bullion formed a considerable portion of the remittances to India; but when the 
exchange on London to Calcutta fell below 2s. 3d., the quantity very much decreased, in 
Indte the case is reversed, and bullion has lately been in the course of extensive shipment, 
aixFwill continue ao no doubt as long as the exchange is scarcely at a bullion level. 

The only check to exports of bullion from Calcutta will be an improvement in the 
quality and a reduction in the cost of its ruw produce, with diminished duties here. 

From most parts of Asia returns to Calcutta are mainly in bullion. Bills from Chirm to 
a large amount sometimes come. Government bills too arc frequently draw n at Bombay 
on Calcutta, remitted for the purchase of opium ; arid the Bengal Government have also 
purchased private bills in Calcutta on Bombay. I think we sold about £20,000 just 
before I left India*; The operations of foreign remittances and exchange ure not con- 
ducted as a* distinct and separate business, but the internal exchanges are almost entirely 
managed by native shroffs a- an exclusive business 
The Government advertises for the purchase oi bills drawn against consignments Such 
consignments are sent to the Company's warehouses for inspection, and if tin* quality 
be approved of, an# the estimated value, cash to the extent of two-thiids thereof is ad- 
vanced on the bills^wbich with the bill of lading arc sent to the Court of Directors. On 
the consignees satisfying the Directors of the due pawncnl of thrb<iU,thc goods are banded 
over to them. The gbods are in all ca<-es required to be landed in the Last-ludia Docks. 

The Government remittances between the port* and Presidencies ha\e been effected Mr. Wood 
by bills iu general ; aqdwbeo biilf could not be negotiated at the Presidencies, requiring 
supplies from Bengal ott equal or more favourable terms than the Government could 
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effect a cadi remittance, the cash has beW^emittcd. The same system lias been pur- 
sued with China, hut cash has seldom be^Pforwarded ; and I only recollect one instance 
and on4hat occasion the remittance was *sent back without being landed* The remit- 
tances required in England have been effected principally through the Honourable 
Company's trade, direct and indirect, through China, and occasionally by cash remit- 
tances* when the Calcutta sicca rupee, after paying freight and insurance, has yielded 
Is. 10$& I ain unable to state, from my own information, what the out-turn of the 
Honourable Company's mercantile transactions have been, and what the rupee has 
yielded, hut a reference to the accounts of the India Hou*e will show. 


The Calcutta sicca rupee, which contains 1/5*9 grains of pure silver, is equal Intrin- 
sically to 26*15 */., and is reckoned in sterling money at 24*95(5. In exchange it used 
ordinarily to be reckoned at half-a crown, or Sr* 6d . This rare seems to have been early 
Attuned in converting the British pay of the troops into Indian money. Thus, a cap- 
fain's pay of 10.*. per diem was estimated, and continues still to b$\ estimated, at four 
sonut rupees, although the latter, a money of account only, he four find a-half per cent, 
less valuable than the sicca rupee. During the existence of the monopoly, the Company 
was the sole, or at least the great and principal remitter, and 1 know no other way of 
accounting for the exchange being continued at 2s. or above it, except its having 
been so arbitrarily fixed by the principal remitter. When the currency of this 
country became depreciated, the nominul rate of exchange rose, and 1 have myself 
received, from houses of the first credit in Calcutta, bills at the rate of 2*. (hi. per sicca 
rupee. I have, indeed, been told of its having been as higha$2v. 10 ^d. This happened 
when t lie depreciation of the English currency was at the highest, or from 1812 to 1816. 
I have at the same period received five guineas per ounce of standard gold remitted in 
bullion, and if it were worth while, could produce the account sales. The exchange 
continued after the opening of the trade, down to 1819, at from 2s. 6d. to 2. /Id . : and 
iu 1821, as the cuireneyot (Jreat Britain was righted to its just standard, it loll to 2s., 
beyond which it has not since risen. 

If the import trade of the East- India Company into India be objectionable, and its 
Abandonment seem* to admit the fact, the export trade appears to he liable to equal, aud 
indeed to weightier objections. In this however, tlie Company *till perseveres* ; ,$ou- 
fining the commodities it deals in at present to indigo, raw silk, a few silk piece-grads 
aud saltpetre. The indigo is purchased in the open market at Calcutta* and, considered 
as a mere commercial transaction, is so far quite unobjectionable. An account exhibited 
by the Company shows the result of their speculations in indigo for ten years, ending with 
1829*30. According to this statement, the l omittance made on the whole period gave 
a return of Is, 1J Jd. nearly for the sicca rupee. For the first seven years, the account 
exhibits u profit of £349, (MO, and for the last three year*, a loss amounting to £291,455, 
making the net gain on ten years transactions ouly £5/, 585, or little more than one 
and a-half per cent., which I think cun hardly come under the denomination of a mer- 
cantile profit. The account, however, exhibits internal evidence of being nothing 
beyond a mere estimate. The invoice price does not iuclude a share of the general 
charges of the commercial establishment, nor warehousing charges in India, nor interest 
from the period when the advances are made from the territorial treasury, until thd 
shipment ot the indigo : and the charge* in England, taken at the round sum of five per 
cent., are avowedly an estimate, and can hardly be supposed to cover a due share of the 
heavy commercial establishments at the India House, amoutitiug, -according to a receut 
document, exclusive of the rent of the India House and warehouses, to above half a mil- 
lion per annum. The Indian charges on the whole period amount to no more than two 
and a quarter per cent. Now^thc private rate of commission, including brokerage, at 
Calcutta, is three per cent.* 'arid to this must be added packing, porterage and con- 
veyance to the Company’s ships by a river navigation of 100 miles. The Company’s 

charges 
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charges are represented, therefore, as hein^^obably little less than one-half of tho*e 
of private merchants. The fallacy of this iBlenieiit is easily proved* The fixed mm* 
mercial offices and establish meats of the Company in Bengal in 1826*27, uinodhted to 
sicca rupees 9,35, 1/8,* and the total ^export* and imports exclusive of military and 
naval stores and bullion, was sicca rupees 1,70,68,953. Hero alone, then, excluding all 
minor one«, we have a charge of nearly five and a-balf per cent., or double the amount 
given in the statement. According to the Company's statement, the advantage gained 
by remitting in indigo instead of bills, has amounted to no more en 392 decimals of a 
peuny per rupee; but even this very inconsiderable one, 1 pre&UwK would disappear it 
an actual account were drawn out exhibiting the items which 1 have suggested. 

Of the remittance effected through the medium of raw silk, the Comparty has rendered an 
account for the last sixteen years, ending with 1829-30, showing a profit of £1,027,636 on 
eleven years, and a loss of £223,980 in five >ear% which gives a total profit on the sixteen 
years* operations, on a capital of £1 1,198,770, of about 7*i per cent. Th? account is more 
unsatisfactory and imperfect than that rendered of the indigo investment. The charges 
down to the arrival of the silk in Calcutta are mixed *up with the cost, so us not to be dis- 
tinguished, and whefljker the rent of silk filatures, interest from the period when the money 
is borrowed from the territorial treasury until the shipment of the article at Calcutta, be 
added, or allowances be made for bad and irrecoverable debts, cannot possibly he ascer- 
tained, The rate of freight charged on silk is the same, or rather more than on indigo for 
the ten corresponding years of tho two statements, although in private freights the latter 
be estimated at forty per cent, more than the former, on account of its greater bulk ; a 
proof that thi* part of the statement is certainly an estimate. The same round sum of 
five per cent, for all the London charges is made on nlk as on indigo, although it be a 
commodity of double the price for the same weight. If un actual account of the silk 
investments of the Company had been given instead of an estimate, I am convinced that, 
instead of a profit of seven and u-half per cent., a considerable loss would have been 
exhibited, most probably, indeed, a very large one. 

In reply to theouery respecting the mode of conducting foreign exchanges and remit- 
tances among the English, the business of merchant, agent, und bunker are not conducted 
separately ; neither, I believe, is this in general strictly the case with natives, although, 
among the higher classes of Hindoo bankers, the separation is more complete. Bills of 
exchange have been known to the people of India for many ages; - and as their name 
lloMdee, or more correctly Hindi, implies, were introduced into Lower Bengal by the 
Manotnedans. In all the principal 'commercial towns of Bengal these native bills of 
exchange are easily obtained upon any other considerable place, and in a few towns, even 
upon places beyond the limits of India. Bills drawn at Benares on Calcutta, at twenty 
days’ dale, may generally be discounted at one per cent., which I understand lo be the 
same rate at which the bills of European merchants or agents are discounted, Formerly 
the native bankers had private posts or expresses, but at present avail themselves of the 
conveyance of the general post. At Calcutta, bills may he obtained from European house* 
of business on London, Liverpool, Canton, Bordeaux, New York, &c., and the exchanges 
on London, Madras, and Bombay are regularly quoted in the price-currents. At Canton, 
bills of exchange are drawn on London, Calcutta, and Bombay, and the rates are regularly 
quoted in the printed price-currents of that place. The same is the case at all the European 
settlements in the Eastern Islands. In the latter, except Java, where the Dutch nave 
Introduced the guilder, the Spanish dollar, divided into a hundred parts, is the universal, 
cheap, and very convenient currency. This extends even to Canton so far as concerns 
foreign commerce, Oil articles of trade being there quoted in the Spanish dollar, with the 
exception of tbetwo great staples, raw silk and tea, and occasionally of cotton wool. The 
rate of exchange between Canton, the Eastern Islands, and Calcutta, was formerl) fixed 



* Return of all Commercial Offices W Bsub)*hmer»u under tin- Presidency of Bengal-— Report of 1831, p 072. 
— W rison’s Review of the External Commerce of Bengal, Tables, p. lb. 
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by the Company at the. rate of sicca rupeeaj|)9 for 100 Spanish dollars. The par, looking 
to the quantity of pure silver in the Calcutfrsicca rupee and Spanish dollar respectively, 
is 210-8 per 100 dollars. The exchange, when left to regulate itself, has fluctuated, taking 
Canton for the example, at from sicca rupees 200 to sicca rupees 205 for bills drawn at 
thirty days’ sight. J t is to he recollected that there is a charge at Calcutta of two per cent, 
for the. coinage of standard silver, and an additional one of from one-fourth to two and a- 
half per cent., if it be not standard. 


To a question so general, I may remark, that remittances from India to England, and 
vice versii , are conducted on the principles that regulate the exchanges in the transactions 
of all other parts of the world; but there is no class of men in India, that I am aware of, 
who coniine themselves exclusively to this branch of business; unless it be some of the 
old shroff establishments (native bankers), who formerly had extensive business in bill 
transactions, confined, however, entirely to the interior of India, but which is now greatly 
diminished bj the facilities afforded by the public treasuries in different parts of the 
provinces drawing on each other. 


I have not the means of answering this question with precision. The officers of 
account at the India House can readily, I imagine, show the result of all transactions 
between England and India, as well ns the rate at which supplies have been furnished 
to and from China, and the financial records of the Government will explain hotv they 
have been transmitted between other quarters. I can venture only upon a few general 
remarks: 1st, as to the supplies from England to India; I am not aware that during 
the period under review, any goods have been sent to India with the view simply of 
remitting funds there; and the Company’s import trade in that country being now 
altogether inconsiderable, it can scarce be worth while to discuss whether, and how, it 
shouhl he carried on. 

The remittances from India to Euglnnd have been made chiefly ill goods, with occa- 
sional consignment* ot bullion, and a very small amount of bills on private merchants. 

I presume the Company have well considered the expediency of excluding from their 
ships the mam article of traffic between China and India, opium. Remittances between 
other parts of Asia arc always made in bullion or by bills, chiefly by the sale of bills ; 
and though much is left to the discretion of the several officers in charge ot treasuries, 
and I am far from supposing that the management has ulways been good, it does not 
strike me that any other course can be pursued. Local circumstances do not* I appre- 
hend, admit of that free competition which would be our best guarantee against loss by 
exchange. 1 can out), therefore, suggest that the provoking embarrassment which arises 
out of our continuing to have four currencies, may be removed as speedily as possible. 


The whole business of remittance and exchange between the different countries of 
India, and between India and foreign parts, is as regularly conducted in that country, 
and on the same principles, as between any or all of the commercial states of Europe ; 
the remittances reqtiircd by tbe Company for necessary political payments in England 
may therefore be as securely effected, and more to their own advantage, aswell as that 
of the public, through the medium of private agency or dealers, than in the method 
now adopted. 
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Query VIII. — Whether, and b||wh&t means, the Funds required for 
Territorial purposes in England could be regularly supplied, and the 
Government effectually secured from Loss by bad Bills, were the 
Executive Authority in India to cease to carry on Trade ; and at what 
rate it is to be expected that such Remittances could be realized ? 

Answer. — 'Other countries besides India have to make large annual remittances to 
Great Britain for interest on their public stocks, which is accomplished without their 
respective government* putting on the character of merclj£$ts, and consequently 
through the instrumentality of private commerce. The sum annually required by the 
Court of Directors in England from India niu^t of course be paid over to them through 
the medium of bills of exchange, which may either he drawn by the Company in London 
on their Treasury in Calcutta, and sold on the public exchange, like other bills of 
exchange, for the best obtainable price, or the Government in Calcutta may there, in 
like manner, buy and remit mercantile bills on London. There might occasionally 
appear to be considerable loss to the Company b£ such exchange operations : but this 
loss would be apparent rather than real, for the Company would probably obtain a 
higher average rate of exchange on these bill transactions than they have been accus- 
tomed to realize by their remittances in merchandize. The only difficulty that cxistB in 
the case i*. in the extent of the amount so required to be remitted, fly making the 
change of system gradual, this would be overcome, and the change might probably be 
facilitated by making an alteration in the Company's system of pnymeuts, whereby a 
part of the sums now paid in this country might be transferred for payment to India ; 
and it may be worth consideration, whether the 2} per cent, import duty now payable 
in India on imports from this country, might not be levied here at the time of shipment, 
without producing much inconvenience. 

In reply to the inquiry, by wlmt means the Government could be effectually secured 
from loss by bod bills," we candidly own that we know of none. As regards drafts on 
India, issued in London, there could he no risk to the Company, and with respect to 
mercantile drafts on England, purchased in India, the Company must he content in take 
that degree of risk which is borne by merchants, and which, from the nature of things, 
is» incidental to such operations*; but the same caution and foresight which govern the 
conduct of the private merchant will equally protect the corporate body ; and they need 
not subject themselves lo the danger of a greater rate of loss than falls on the private 
merchant. This risk, like others .dependent on mercantile operations, resolves itself 
into a moderate average loss, and must necessarily be less mischievous and embar- 
rassing in the operations of a great Cotnpauy, possessed of unbounded credit, than to 
the private merchant. The inquiry would almost seem to imply, that the Company are 
supposed now to get home their remittances free from any risk of loss; but if a fair 
calculation be made of the cost and proceeds of their different mercantile investments 
for remittance (always excepting their unjust monopoly of the tea trade), it w6ald 
probably be found that their looses on these investments considerably exceed any they 
would be likely to sustain on bills. 

The inquiry, at what rate it is to be expected that, under other arrangements, their 
remittances could be realized, scarcely admits of a positive answer. This Board sees no 
circumstances in the transfer of mercantile business from the Company to private mer- 
chanU which ought permanently or seriously to affect the rales oi exchange. If the 
same quantity of commodities continue to be transmitted from India to Great Britain, 
and from Great Britain to India, the average rate of exchange might be expected to 
remain the same. * 

Losing markets check shipments ; gaining markets encourage them ; and the ex- 
change will, as usual, vibrate in one direction or the other, according as one or 
other of these two states prevails ; but these vibrations have their natural limits, and 
there always exists a strong tendency to an equilibrium. 
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Were the executive authority in India t^jeease to carry on trade, we have no doubt 
the funds required for territorial purposes ^England might be regularly supplied, and 
the Government effectually secured from loss by bad bills. The simplest and safest mode 
of obtaining such funds would undoubtedly be, by opening the Indian Government trea- 
sury in England for money against drafts on the Indian Presidencies. On the other 
hand, the Government in India might remit irom thence the bills of private merchants 
of undoubted solidity, at short dates ; and, i i thought necessary, the bills of lading fur 
the produce against which such drafts might be drawn, could be lodged in the hands of 
the Government till such hills were accepted in rhi* country; besides which, the Govern- 
ineot in India might occasionally find it advisable to remit from thence in bullion or 
speoie, which of course it would he their duty to do whenever such a mode would yield 
a more favourable exchange than could be procured from private merchants, and which 
must always he regulated by the price of bullion; it must be obvious, however, that 
were the Company’s trade entirely to cease, private bills would be more plentiful, and 
the character of mercantile transactions with India would be '-till more secure. 

A very favourable means of making remittances through China from India to Great 
Britain will be one of the benefits attending the opening of the trade from this country 
to China. 


We have already stated our belief, in answer to Query VI., that remittances might be 
made to England to the full extent of the Company’s wants, by various means, were they 
to cease to carry on trade. 

They might open their treasury in Leadcnhall-«trcet for money against bills on the 
Indian Governments; they might at the same time make remittances in bullion or 
specie, as favourable opportunities of doing so occurred, from India to this country ; 
occasionally, too, undoubted bills might be purchased (or as is practised by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in remitting the interest of loans payable in Europe, advertise 
for such hills with two unexceptionable indorsements), but we would particularly press 
upon the attention of the Hoard the mode of remittance by respondentia, as being one 
which is free from many of the objections that apply to other private securities, and 
which U at present practised by merchants to great extent in effecting remittances 
betxvecu India aud China. 


This inquiry embraces two points viz. 1st. The existence of the funds required for 
territorial purposes in England ; 2d. The command of those funds. As far as commer- 
cial intercourse between England and India is concerned. I do not conceive that the 
existence of such funds would be materially affected by the Indian Government ceasing 
tot’arry on trade* The trade which they now carry on would, as far as it might be pro- 
fitable, be taken up by private merchants when they left it off. 1 think too that the 
command of those funds would still be within the reach of Government, even after they 
ceased to trade, although they could not expect to obtain them ou better terms than 
those of a bullion remittance, which would be le^s favourable than the out-turn of their 
mercantile adventures, or tlmu the rate established by the Board of Control. 

If the Indian Government should cease to trade between India and China, and between 
China and England, there would unquestionably be a hazard that the funds required for 
territorial purposes in Englaud might cease to exist, or cease to he readily available for 
that purpose. In my reply to the sixth head of inquiry, I have explained the mode in 
which those funds are obtained under the present system. After the abandonment of 
that system, by Government ceasing to trade, the supply of tea from China might be 
interrupted, which would cut off the supply of the requisite fudds in England; and if 
that interruption occurred for a season or two, or were repeated several times, it seems 

probable 
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probable that the national taste for tea ttt:Eugland would change, and would never 
return. That risk is guarded against at pnpeut by the stock of tea required by law to 
be kept on hand* It is expected by the advocates tor opening the trade to Chiua, that 
the measure might greatly increase the demand for English manufactures. Were that 
effect to follow, it would proportionally reduce the funds made available by the China 
trade for the territorial purposes of the Indian Government in England. 

Assuming that the China trade were not liable to interruption on the new sy«ifem, and 
that it still brought available funds to England on the same scale as the present system, 
the Indian Government would be exposed to the hazard both Of*Josa and of litigation in 
obtaining the command of those funds by mean* of private bills* Experience alone cun 
determine the amount of that hazard, or of the expense at which it might be guarded 
against. The Government would also be liable to have the hardest terms imposed upon 
them which the circumstances of the cast* would permit, and could never expect them to 
be more favourable than the out-turn of a bullion remittance. 

The remittance constantly required from India to England on the Government account 
is a disbursement for which India receives no return, and may be regarded in the light of 
a national tribute; To that remittance have to be added the funds required for the use of 
private individuals, for which, in the same manner, no return is made to India. The total 
amount of this tribute is so large that the payment of it requires to be facilitated as much 
as possible, both by fostering the resources of India, and by promoting a demund for her 
products on the part of other countv ics. If this great duty be not attended to in both its 
parts, India may come to be unable to satisfy the exactions of England. Whatever 
augments the surplus produce of the country will enable it the better to bear the burden 
we have laid upon it. 


The transmission of property between India and England is of u twofold character : the 
interchange of commodities in trade, and the remittance to England by the Government of 
India of a tribute, or what is equivalent to a tribute, viz. that part of the salaries of public 
functionaries which is sent to England^, the retiring pension*, of those who have no longer 
any functions to perform, and the interest on the debt: no return being made to India 
for these. 

Individual merchants, who know well that their interests will suffer from an injudicious 
selection of the commodities they export, as well os from incautious expenditure in the 
conduct of their operations, will he more quick-sighted and economical than the officers of 
Government, or a Board of T rade can he expected to be, who ba ve not the slightest interest 
in the Eventual proceeds of such shipments. Executive governments will therefore rarely, 
if ever, gain in an open trade, in competition with private individuals, though the latter 
may be occasionally ruined by the fluctuations caused by the large scale of operations of 
the former. Since the trade with India has been thrown open, the East-1 ndia Company 
have experienced how little able they are to compete with the private merchant, and have 
nearly abandoned the field to him; but the Indian Government stilt continues to strip mer- 
chandize in reimbursement of the territorial charges paid in England; and the Company 
have held oat that it is the best, and indeed the only practicable way of effecting that 
reimbursement; but it may be assumed, and I think without fear of contradiction^ that 
private merchants now import from India, in addition to the merchandize shipped 
bythe Government, all the product* of that country for which a market can be found 
its 'Europe* at prices that will repay the cost of production and transport, and give a 
very moderate profit to the importer; and that, were the Government to cease to skip 
merchandize , that merchandize, or a superior selection, would also be imported by the 
private merchant. , 

It would, therefore, be wiser in the Indian Government to follow the example of tin* 
Company in abandoning trade, and, instead of merchandize, to transmit the tribute in 
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bullion, which it could do on equal terms wijUi the merchant. But it would be still better 
to reimburse England tor her outlay through^the medium of bills of exchange, either drawn 
in London on the Indian treasury, or bought at the Presidencies from the merchants,* to 
whom, in the rate of exchange, a small protit would be included for transmitting the bullion. 
Whatever articles of merchandize, in addition to those interchanged in the course of trade, 
admitted of being sent to Europe with greater advantage than bullion, the merchants would 
not fail to discover, and no mote com would be sent out of the country than was necessary 
to cover the balance. 

As to the loss by such remittances, instead of making the reimbursement in current 
rupees at the Board rates, it might amount perhaps to near twenty percent. But the loss is 
ideal, and its amount immaterial ; since, if the territory now pays in India only ten current 
rupees in reimbursement of the pound expended in England, which ten rupees when 
remitted or consigned to England yield only net 16s, the territory will appear to have 
saved, and the commerce to have lost, 4 ; but 4.9. less in surplus profit will have to 
lie applied in liquidation of Indian debt. Were the surplus profits to cease altogether, 
either Irom a change of system or from juisfortunes in the Company’*- trade, the Board rates 
could not be sustained a day, and the uctual rates of exchange must be at once resorted to. 

The loss by remitting bills instead of bullion would be merely the small profit alluded 
to, as, whenever the difference between the rate of exchange and intrinsic par exceeded 
materially the cost of transmitting bullion, the bullion itself would be sent. 

If this view of the subject be correct, the same reasoning will apply, whatever may be 
the amount to be remitted finiu India; but it is impossible not to feel the wish that an 
operation so prejudicial to the welfare of India, and to the increase of trade with that 
country, may be rather diminished in extent than increased. 


If the East-1 ndia Company ceased to export goods from India, their place would be 
supplied by private merchants; and I can have no doubt Indian produce would be im- 
ported to the full extent the inuikets of Europe would take off, with the prospect of mo- 
derate benefit to those engaged in the trade. It follows that, under this system, means 
would be afforded of effecting remittance of part of the sum that the Company must yearly 
bring from India for the payment of their home disbursements; and the mode of effecting 
that object would be by the Government of the Presidencies of India purchasing the bills 
of exchange on England of the shippers of goods, the bills so drawn to be collaterally 
secured by the bill of lading, and policies of insurance for the goods shipped, the amount 
of the bills of exchange in each case to have reference to the value of the goods, in order 
to guard against loss by the fall of markets. In this manner, doubtless, remittances could 
be annually effected, but their extent must necessarily depend on the encouragement 
afforded by the state of the European markets; for private merchants would be guided by 
theiOjSt of goods in India, and the probable result ot their sale in Europe, profit by »hip- 
mOntlwing their only object. It is therefore impossible for me to say ** to what extent ” 
these remittances would lie made annually, because that must depend, as already observed, 
on the state of markets. 

I lane already observed that the manufacture of silk is chiefly in the hands of the Com- 
pany. Supposing them to cense to be interested in that branch of business, I am not 
prepared to say that individuals would immediately embark in it to the same extent. 
There would in that case probably be a diminution in the supply of this article, and also 
a falling off in quality, at all e\ents for some tune. Certain it is that no Europeans have 
hitherto engaged extensively in this business, though attempts have been made, and which, 
I presume, were not attended with success. 

The 

* These bills might be obtained with tire security of bills of lading till accepted ; and American accepted bills onftrat 

London lious»ei> to u lurge amount arc frequently in the Calcutta market. 
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The rate of exchange will fluctuate more or lees; but till there be a greatly improved 
demand for the produce of India, the exchange of bills is not likely to be more advan- 
tageous than bullion ; say about Is. 1 1(4 per rupee. The exports from India must increase, iUWWW «„, 
or the exports from this country be diminished, to eflfeet a material alteration in the rate Trade wUlTlndia 
of exchange; and, judging by appearances, I think there is greater probability of the Amwm l0 
exports from this country continuing to increase than those from India exceeding 
what they now are, unless circumstances shall arise to reduce the supply of cotton from 
the United States of America, or that other articles can be imported from India which 
cannot now be so with advantage. I think the Ea^t-lndia Company might remit, in the 
manner 1 have suggested, in bills, with little or no risk of'losa ; hut if any risk shall exist, 
it will be much less, with ordinary caution, than must attach to the importation of goods, 
as the advance to be made for bills of exchange should not exceed a certain proportion of 
the value of the goods assigned as security, say two-thirds. Dills drawn in India on 
England are usually at twelve months 1 date : and in the arrangement I have proposed, it 
will be necessary that the consignees of the goods have the power of selling them, though 
possessing no control over the proceeds till payment of the bills, for which the goods aro 
collateral security. 

It will be understood that the foregoing observations have reference only to the trade 
with India, and chiefly with that of Bengal. The query I have now to notice refers to 
the trade with China as well as that of Bengal. While I resided at Calcutta 1 wns en- 
gaged in the trade of that port with Canton, and since my return to this country 1 have 
continued to be so in a less extensive degree; but tuning never been in Chirm, I am not 
prepared to afford information derived from local experience as to that country, and J 
would therefore wish to avoid making any remarks on the subject, did not one of the 
primary objects of your inquiry appear to be to ascertain the best mode of effecting the 
remittance of a large sum of money annually of the Indian revenue to this country. It 
will I think be evident, on giving consideration to its actual condition, that the trade 
from India does not afford or supply jhiflicient means for, 1st, the remittance of the pro- 
ceeds of goods sent annually from England ; ‘Jil, the remittance of the private fortunes of 
individuals, having disbursements at nome, or themselves returning to England; and 3d, 
the amount required at home by the East- India Company. As India does not produce 
either gold or silver beyond a trifling amount, any system which would have the effect of 
draining that country of the precious metals, would prove highly disadvantageous to its 
interests. The only eligible mode, therefore, by which that part of the Indian revenue 
required for the purposes of the home government, that cannot be remitted direct, is by 
the course now pursued of making shipments of goods from India, applying the proceeds 
thereof to the purchase in China of the tea and other goods shipped to England ; the value 
of the annual shipments from China being far greater than the cost of the goods imported 
into that country from England. Thus it is that the trade with China from Britain and 
from India seem to be dependent on each other. I have already stated how far I think a 
change in the Company’s trade with India mny take place, without injury to the 
interests as they bow exist ; and on this point l ought, perhaps to express my beliu^that 
it is only of late years that individuals would have supplied adequate funds for carrying on 
*that trade, which’ to a great extent has hitherto been supported by the capital ol the Com- 
pany. As to any change in the system of conducting the trade with China, that is a sub- 
ject on which I have already said I feel myself less qualified to give an opinion. 
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To answer this question I must be informed of the return of the Honourable Company’s 
trade. 


Rs. 30,00, OfX) 
20 

2)6,00,00,000 


1 16)3, 00, 00, 000(2, 58, 62, 000 
2,32 


Rs. 30,00,000 

-=3,20,00,000 

l.v 1 ()£</. 

90,00.000 

=3,00,00,000 

2s. 


680 

580 


1000 

928 


If the Calcutta sicca currency were remitted at 2.c., or Is. the difference between 
the out-turn and 2.v. the current rupee would be as follows: 

2r. the current rupee, three millions equal ... ... Rs, 2, 58, 62, (XX) 

2s. the sicca rupee ... ditto ... ... ... 3, (X), 00, 000 

41,38,000 


2s. the current rupee, three millions equal 
h. 10i</. the Calcutta sicca rupee, ditto 


2,58,62.000 

3420,00,000 


Rs. 61,38,000 


If the remittance were made at the rate of the intrinsic par of the silver currency of 
Englnud, compared with the Calcuttu sicca rupee, it would be at the exchange of 2r. 2£d. 
vide page 63 of Mr. Wilson’s Report ; and at this rate 

Three millions would equal Rs. 2,71,69,811 

At the rate of 2s. the current rupee, and 116 current ru-\ 0 co««> nnn 
pees the 100 sicca j- 4 ,do,o«s,uw 


Rs. 13,07,811 


If it were required to remit money from England in aid of the finances, in the event of 
Mgir, the sum saved in India by the services of the three Presidencies, for purposes of 
retirement, and the education of children in England, amounting to about one million, 
would be available, and might be secured by bills at a rate more advantageous than the 
importation oi bullion ; and if the uatives of India enter more largely into the export 
trade of their country, it is probable that they would prefer realizing the out-turn of 
their speculations through the medium of the Government bills than trusting to a return 
of goods. 

So loug as there is a surplus in India to meet the demands of the Home Treasury, I am 
of opinion the surplus may be remitted in bullion, and that it will make no difference 
whether the surplus receipts are sent home or looked up in the Indian treasuries ; and i 
do not apurebend'that any inconvenience would be felt from a scarcity of currency to 
carry on the retail business of the country ; the surplus in this case would be gradually 
withdrawn from the circulation, and would be tcplaccd by hoarded treasure. Although 
I am of opinion that il will make no difference whether the treasure is remitted or locked 
u]) in the Indian treasuries, I tun of opinion that it will make a great difference to the 

country 
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country whether the treasure be seat home,, or laid out in India in the production ol 
goods for the home market. Should there Immio Indian surplus to remit to England, it 
will then be necessary to raise the deficit by loan ; and in this event inconvenience ma> 
be experienced by suddenly withdrawing too large a portion of the currency from the 
circulation at the Presidency, where paper money so largely enters into the currency, and 
would require being converted into specie before it could be made available for a remit- 
tance. In this case it would be cheaper to raise the amount required by loau in England 
on the security of the Indian revenue, and remit the interest, which would become a 
charge on Indian territory. 


I think that the discontinuance of trade by the executive authority would tend to en- 
large rather than contract the existing channels of remittance ; but itsecins to me that 
the amount of remittance is susceptible of great reduction. I anticipate little or no dif- 
ficulty in providing a great portion of military and other stores in Iudia. 

By the removal of all restrictions on the settlcmsnt of the civil and military officers 
retired from the service, some deduction in tiie amount of pensious payable in England 
might follow. 

By discontinuing all hills for the interest on Government loans, not already guaranteed 
by the Compauy. 

By substituting n more economical form of home government, which 1 conceive may 
be done without the slightest diminution of efficiency. The people of Inilia muy be said 
to pay at present for three governments. 

Sources of supply for home wants wottld be found by the sale of government bills on 
India, by bills drawn in India, purchased from the resident mercantile community, or 
from American and other foieiguers bringing letters ol credit to (,'ulcutta on houses in 
London ; by bullion, if unfavourable rates of exchange were proposed. In all com- 
mercial bills there must be some risk, but there would not be greater there than 
elsewhere ; and I understand in Europe government remittances are coustantly effected 
through such channels. Bullion would always be a resource against any combination 
of the Calcutta merchants to obufiti undue advantages hi exchange, if such combinations 
were probable, which 1 do not think from the present number of persons cugaged in 
the trade of the two countries, and whfth may be expected to iucrease. 

I have not taken into consideration remittances via Canton, because I doubt the 
policy of the Iudia government relying on the China trade to provide the means, directly 
or indirectly, of defraying any part of its territorial expenditure j but so long as the 
exports from England are less than its imports from China, there would always be a 
balance available for that purpose. With an equalization even of exports and imports 
between China and England, the returns for Iudia opium might continue to afford a 
channel for remittance to London. * 


The present rate of exchange, drawing on England at twelve mouths date, is 1*. 10rf., 
at which I received a remittance a few days ago". Drawing on India, I am told tbut the 
present exchange Is Is. 8d to Is. 8 \d. Allowing five per cent, for the twelvemonths* 
interest, the difference would scarcely be more than one halfpenny, which may he con- 
sidered to the drawer in England as the price or value of his security in receiving money 
in hand instead of bills. If rite Company, therefore, could draw on India for the whole 
of the funds required for territorial purposes, there would be entire security and no loss 
in the operation.. The estimated amount, however, namely, £2/385, -159, * is at present 

tor 
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far too great to make it practicable to draw on India for the whole, without greatly 
depreciating the rate of exchange. The inoat important consideration, therefore, it how 
the charges payable in England may he reduced. These charges, according to the 
estimate submitted to Parliament, are the following : 

Interest on part of the Territorial debt £ 875,000 

Expense of St. Helena 90,054 

Political charges incurred in England 1,720,405 


Totai. £ 2,685,459 


The first item may as well be paid in India a* in England, if, as 1 believe is the case, 
there be nothing contrary to the obligations of public faith in doing so. The second 
item, considering the object, is so enormous, that it is difficult to believe that it might 
not be very greatly reduced. The neighbouring island of Ascension, not so easily de- 
fended as St. Helena, is maintained by His Majesty’s Government for fewer hundreds 
than St. Helena costs thousands of pounds. Of the third item, the heaviest, no particu- 
lars that I am aware of are given in detail in any document laid before Parliament ; but 
in the Appendix to the Report of 1831, page 178, there is an abstract giving the actual 
charges for 1828-29, and the probable ones for 1834-35, being £1,720,405. The first 
particular here is 41 political stores,” estimated for the last-named year at £350,000. 
The Company has given up its export trade as unprofitable, and it is therefore very 
unlikely that they can send out stores more cheaply than merchandize. The whole, or 
very nearly the whole of the civil, military, and naval stores might be purchased more 
cheaply in the market of India than it is possible for the Company to send them out ; 
and such as could not be so purchased, might easily be obtained on contract, payable on 
delivery. To show that this is practicable, it* is only necessary to refer to some Of the 
particulars of these stores, as they are detailed in the account of exports from 1828. 
For apothecaries’ wares, apparel, wrought copper, cordage, glass and earthenware, 
hardware and cutlery, bar and cast iron, leather and sadlery, machinery and mill work, 
stationery, musical instruments, &c. alone, the declared value is about £270,000. All 
these are mere articles of merchandize, and there appears to be no earthly advantage 
in the Company sending them out on their own account. Connected with the political 
stores is the political freight, amounting, exclusive of £60,000 per annum for the passage 
of troops outwards, which might also be paid in India, to £95,000, being 27 per cent, 
on their prime cost. These two sums being saved, would reduce the sums to be drawn 
for on India by from £400,000 to half a million per annum ; or including payment for 
4< the passage of troops,” by a sum exceeding this last. The large sum of £475,405 is 
the estimate for the 44 pay to officers on furlough and retirement, and for off-reck- 
onings/’ Of this amount, the off-reckonings at least might be paid in India, where the 
earthing of the troops ought to be made up. Indeed, some part of them is, I believe, 
already so paid. Eventually, and as early as can be done consistently with good faith 
to vested interests, the whole amount might be so paid. For political charges general, 
absentee allowance to civil servants and expenses of Tanjore commission, &c., the charges 
on the treasury of England amount to £400,000. Of the 44 political charges general” 
amounting to £350,000, there is no specification whatever in any of the accounts, but I pre- 
sume they allude exclusively to the offices, establishments, and contingent expenses or the 
home administration. This immense sum, which greatly exceeds the expenditure of any 
corresponding department under the administration of the Crown, and which appears to 
arise to a considerable extent from much supererogatory labour, will no doubt be dimi- 
nished on a revision of the system, and reduce the necessity of drawing largely on India. 

After reducing the charges to be disbursed from the Home treasury to the lowest 
practicable standard, the obvious course appears to be to draw feills on the Indian 
treasury to the utmost limit that may be practicable, without depreciating the rate of 
exchange, and to remit the balance in bills or bullion from India, as may be found most 

advantageous. 
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advantageous. The suggestions which I have thrown out would seem to show that the 
disbursements from the home treasury might be reduced in time to about one*ttiird of 
their present amount, or at least to a sum not exceeding one million per annum. Instead 
of £2,685,459. 


There is no more necessity for the India Company to trode itself for the purpose of 
buying warlike stores than there is for the Government of Great Britain to do so to buy 
Russian hemp or iudian saltpetre ; contracts with individuals might effect the object. 

Payments of pensions, interest of debt, might be placed in England, as in all civilized 
countries such like operations are performed, by commerce. During the war, subsidies 
and monies for military purposes were placed all over the Coutiuent through the means 
of individual agency, and ultimately of commerce. 

The jealousy of the Legislature to preserve the pionopoly of the home money market 
to its own government lor borrowing, has hitherto prevented the Indian government 
from contracting for loans in this country ; but it cannot now be maintained that such 
a protection is necessary, when every State in Europe and America borrows in England. 
Under a different system the India Company might manage their loans so as to reduce 
their interest to wlmt their high credit would justify. It is certainly desirable to have 
a portion of the Indian debt held by the natives;* but it is equally expedient to en- 
courage invotment of capital in the Indian loans for persons returning to Europe; and 
which cannot now be done with any satisfaction, as there is no registry in England, and 
no means of transferring or selling in the home market upon fair terms. 

Such a change might lead to a larger sum than heretofore being paid annually in 
England for interest on loans, but it would encourage capitalists to leave their savings in 
India, rather thau remit them to England ; and thus the absolute amount of remittance 
annually would be diminished. t 

The 

* See in Part. Paper# estimated amount. 

t As to the rate at which remittances might be made, that can never vary much from the rupee value In sterling, lest 
charges, except when the remitter trade# and takes his chance of the result, 

The bullion remittance gives about 1#. 11 tL per rupee. 

Fa$>6ra 4 June 1829, No. 285, p. 44* 


Cotton . Dollars. 

18-35-16 .. . 4, 175, Bab 

1836-27 5,i53tO r >i 

1807.28 3»48<V>83 


3)*jM»0fc470 
Dollars 4,303,15b 


Avenge a’ 4J 860,000 £ sterling. 

Opium - Dollar#. 

1825.26 .. ♦ 9,782,500 

1826-27 . . 0,260,826 

1827.28 1,243,49b 


* 


Sajr, Cfttftm 
* Opium 


3,3O,205,&™ 


10,100, OOQ 


Average, 3 yean, a* 4) £ 2,050,000 sterling. 

• £ 860,000 

•• .. . . 2,050,000 


£ stexlixg 3,910,000 
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The Company also might safely advance on shipments of private merchants, either from 
India or China, and no commercial establishment would be required. The goods would 
be secured in the docks ; and to the merchants ultimately interested in the out-turn of 
the goods the sale ot them might safely he left. 

India scuds opium, say per annum, to China, and raw cotton, and receives back 
little, comparatively, that the balance is paid in dollars, of which not less than 
XI, 500, 000 arc unnually sent up to Bengal. But China takes little from Great Britain ; 
and Great Britain requires three millions’ worth of tea from China. Thus, by a skilful 
combination, the tea purchased hy the produce of India may be brought into the remit- 
tance trade of India, the absurdity of exporting to China to a loss abandoned, and the 
evil| above stated very greatly mitigated. 


RESULT of Shipment of Old and New Rupees. 


New Rupees : 

5.000 ... lbs. 165 

I 


Sicca Rupees per Sir E. Paget. 

8 0 being at the rate of 7 dwts. 23grs. each : no loss in weight. 
5 18 less worse than the standard-2 dwt. per lb. 


164 2 2 


Sold to the Hank at 60£d. per oz. 


lbs. 164. 2.2. = oz. 1,9/0. 2. 2. as above, say 


(’barges : 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Melting, 20 s. per 100 lbs. 

1 

13 

0 

Assay, 2.%. (id. pet bai ol (i or 700 oz., 




the above melted into 3 bars, at 2s. 6d. 

0 

7 

0 

Cartage and portage, Bank porters, &c. 

0 

9 

6 

Commission 1 per cent. ) , , 

Brokerage * - } 1 * P er cent - 

5 

11 

6 


£. t. rf. 

496 12 7 


8 1 0 


£488 11 7 


* Freight 

Insurance ... ... 

Shipping and Commission 
Brokerage 


J per cent. 

4k - 

1 - 

A .. 

■■■ ■ - — 6i per cent. 


(Charges in Calcutta 
f as per Invoice. 


Paul by bills drawn by Company’s supm-cargoes, 42 lacs, *ay •• £ 450,000 

Treasure Remitted, 1U27.48. 

Rupees. 

Rcngnl imported from China ... 64,18,027 

BmnUiy • 99,17,753 


'.63,35,7** 

my u. lotf. £ 1,500,000 


£ 1,950,000 
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S.Rs. £. s. d. S.R. s. d. 

If 5,316 = 4$8 II 7 ... 1=1 10 
Add, prompt payment $ 

1 10$ per bill at 6 months’ sight. 


5,000 Sicca Rupees, old : 

Weighing ... ... ... ... lbs. 154 9 10 

Add, 

12$ dwt per lb. better than standard 8 8 12 


Thus, 


163 6 2 = oz. 1,962 2 0 


The quality of the old Cbmpensates nearly for the loss of weight. 


Now, produce 
Old, — 


oz. 1,970 2 0 

1,962 2 0 

Difference ... 8 0 0 


Say, about $ per cent, in favour of the New. 

Oz. 1,962. 2. at 60$ 

Less, 

London charges, as above * 


£• *•. d. 
494 12 3 

8 0 6 

£480 11 9 


Charges in India per Invoice 6$ jwr cent 

Old. £. a. <L S.R. s. d. 

If 5,916, produce 486 11 9 1 will give 1 

Add 2$ per cent, for prompt payment on 1 s. 1 Qd. $ 


J 10$ 


The only question of importance is, how far the territorial stores have been advim- 
tageously supplied, and 00 this head I should have little doubt of the expediency ol 
having recourse to the market of England rather than trust to that of India, if the busi- 
ness be weH managed ; if the necessary means be taken to confine the supply to the 
necessary demand ; if no improper favour be shown in the contracts ; if the checks be 
sufficient to prevent abuse, and oe applied by persons possessing the requisite knowledge 
without unnecessary vexation or delay; and if the attention of the local government be 
kept sufficientlv awake to the resources of the local market. There is however great 
danger, lest indents for stores on Europe should be passed by the controlling authorities 
numb more carelessly than an equal demand requiring the immediate issue of money : 
and t fear there has Been a want of care on this point productive of considerable waste. 
So also in supplying a distant government, the revenues of which are to bear the burthen, 
it is likely that these will be a less powerful sense of responsibility, and less attention to 
the cheapness and. good quality of the articles furnished, than would influence officer* 
immediately superintending the provision of tbeir own departments ; and just in pro- 
portion 
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portion as circumstances may exclude the motives of personal interest and reputation 
in favour of the public interests, it may be expected that cumbrous, inefficient and 
expensive forms (for every delay, uncertainty, or vexation must be paid for), will be 
had recourse to. Nor is it favourable to economy on the part of the local govern- 
ment, that they kuow or believe the increase of their indents to be regarded at 
home without any very serious criticism. Bullion remittances to India* are not likely ' 
again to become the subject of consideration, at least for a considerable period; and it 
would be of little use to inquire, whether, when made, the arrangement was altogether 
judicious. 

The supply of the Indian treasury by the issue of interest bills has not, I think, been 
• very happily arranged. Judging by the light of actual experience, one cannot well deny 
that* the condition attached to the loans was improvidently made, and the rate of the bills 
issued on payment of the interest of the five per cent, loans should have been sooner 
reduced, though I should still have thought it proper u» give the public creditors resident 
in England the benefit of a public agency in etfecting the remittance of their property 
at a bullion rate. < • 

The objections on general principles to a government trade are so strong, tbat I should 
have been for discontinuing the consignments of merchandize, even though the trans- 
action had been more profitable than it appears to have been. There has been, I con- 
ceive, an unreasonable dislike to the remittance of bullion, as if it must not follow the 
course of trade, and as if there were any other way of bringing round exchanges in the 
ubsence of other means affecting prices in India and demand in England. And the plan 
of purchasing bills iti England, or selling bills in India, cannot be said to have bad a 
sufficient trial. My notion in short is, that the remittance to England should be made 
wholly in bdls or bullion, the Company absolutely giving up their Indian trade: that the 
sale or purchase of bills to the amount required by the Home treasury should become 
au established part ot their financial arrangements, with no other limit than that sug- 
gested by i lie out-turn of bullion ; that the local government should have a discretion in 
taking bills without security, or with nny good security which the parties might prefer, 
in giving up their bills of l<uliiu>, and that when bills of lading are required, all restric- 
tions as to the docks and wai chouses to be used should cease. Remittance to China from 
England and India, may, 1 conceive, be made wholly, as they have hitherto been chiefly 
made, through the means ot merchandize, either the Company’s, or that of individuals'; 
the proceeds of private consignments being drawn into the Canton treasury by the sale 
of bills. At least the impression upon my mind is, that in the cases within my recol- 
lection, in which a bullion remittance has been required by the Select Committee of 
Supercargoes, the circumstance may be traced to some want of foresight or defective 
maifiwemont, if I may use those terms without implying blame. How far the Company 
should consign goods to China, is a question on which 1 cannot venture an opinion xvith'- 
out i^re information, and much more time to use it than I possess. Its solution must of 
course be greatly affected by any change that may take place in the trade between 
England And China; but supposing tfmt to remain on its present footing, it may Use worth 
considering, whether part at least of the freight now taken up for voyages to Chlnaftttd 
Bombay, Madras, or Bengal, might not be advantageously obtained by hiring in China 
private ships that proceed thither front India, with little chance of a full return cargo/ 
and whether funds now provided by'the Company's consignment of cotton and sandal- 
wood might not be better raised by bills, * ” 

I hare little or no doubt that it would be beneficial to the govern n >ei^||fQdia to cease 
from commerce ; and to leave to individual merchants the silk and Hpjfigp which the 
Company now import into England, trusting to hills and bullion for an equivalent remit- 
tance. A little time’dould doubtles* be required for the advantageous disposal of their 
••ilk concern*, and for the transfer of private capital to supply the pla« of the Company's 
advances; but 1 should not anttciparcany serious difficulty on this head, though probably 
there must be some sacrifice of the nominal value ot the Government commercial stock*; 

and 
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and I can see no sufficient reason for thinking that the Indian government, when clear 
of commercial dealings, is, more than any other government, likely to experience embar- 
rassment in remitting the funds required by it in any quarter of the world ; the terms of 
the remittance by bills must depend on the course of trade ; it ought never to fall below 
what a consignment of bullion will yield ; and it cannot, I conceive, permanently continue 
so low. I think it likely that the silk trade would thrive better if the Company had 
nothing to do with it; and if so, the means of remittance would be proportionably 
extended. The Government purchases of indigo, though, being confined to Calcutta, 
they are less objectionable, mu^t, 1 apprehend, operate in some degree to disorder com- 
mercial speculation, and, in the long run, to injure trade and diminish the means of 
remittance; but the hope of any considerable improvement in remittance from India 
must rest mainly upon the introduction of new, or the improvement or cheapening of 
the old, articles of export. Whutever may be the riMilt of agricultural and com- 
mercial speculations, such us I now advert to, and howsoever the amount of the tribute 
payable by India to England may be affected by the arrangements of Government, or by 
those of individuals, it does not occur to me that "the state of the question how fuuds 
shall be provided for by the home treasury will be much changed ; the chief difficulty, it 
appears to me, refers not to the mode but to the amount, or rather, I should say, to the 
sufficiency of the Indian revenues to meet the charges of that country. 
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If India has really a surplus after paying all its expenses at home and abroad, including 
of course any loss of remittance which the state of trade may occasion, I should not be 
afraid of any embarrassment in bringing home the requisite funds ; and I should certainly 
not reckon upon the commercial profit of an Indian investment as a means of supplying 
any deficiency. 

If the question refer to the China trade also, it is much more important, because I 
apprehend that from such a source a large supply has been dtawn in aid of the Indian 
revenue; and the exclusive privileges to the Company in respect to tea take that article 
out of the scope of the reasoning applicable to general commerce. By the operations of 
such privileges, it is clear that a considerable deficit may in future, as in times past, be 
covered ; and other thiugs being assumed as equal, no one can well deny the advantage 
of having such a resource. But here again we come to the real cause of difficulty, the 
want of fund*, or the apprehension of such a want ; and if satisfied that India would 
have abundant means without support from the China monopoly, we might, I conceive, 
rest this question of remittance upon the effect, good or bad, which the proposed change 
is likely to have upon the commerce of the country. If freedom in trade with China 
shall be beneficial in that respect, I can scarcely imagine that, as far as concerns the 
mere transfer, aud not supply of funds, the discontinuance of the monopoly can inju- 
riously affect the territorial interests of the Government of India. 1 presume thatTln 
estimating the home demand at three millions, the amount of interest bills has been JMin 
according to the average of past years ; but under this head there will be a considerable 
reduction, also probably some reduction in the supply of stores ; and it does not appear 
to jm that much stress can justly be laid on the extraordinary purposes referred to in 
tha last part of the question* it is no doubt true that the payment of the refutable 
loan may be much facilitated by the command of money in England ; but 1 do not see 
why, if the measure be clearly an advantageous one for the nation (and if not advan- 
tageous it should not be adopted), the necessary funds may not be temporarily raised, 
without the Miggpmtion of the Company. In 1812, under circumstances of the greatest 
possible premdPpftpon the national finances, the Parliament sanctioned a loan for a 
similar purposes and as the nature of the public debt of India becomes better under- 
stood, I can scarcely anticipate any serious difficulty on raising, upon the security of its 
revenues, a much fferger sum than any which the Commercial Treasury is likely to be 
able to afford. If, indeed, tbe whole matter of Indian finance shall not be dealt with as a 
national concern, with all the advantages of the uational guarantee, and of that whole- 
some jealousy of expense which is likely hereafter to prevent the accumulation of debt, 

if# 5 D and 
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and to prove the best security for the discharge of what has been incurred— -nay, on the 
score of economy, I cannot help thinking that the less the Indian governments are 
allowed, excepting on special cases and with special sanction, to rest upon aid from Eng- 
land, the better is the chance of solvency abroad— there must always be a danger of their 
thinking too lightly of that part of their charge which is incurred here, unless compelled 
on the instant 'to provide an equivalent from their own treasuries, just as the subordinate 
governments of India, who had unlimited credit upon Bengal, appear to have thought too 
little of the cost of measures from the financial effects of which they were relieved. 
And I should therefore be disposed, even at the risk of some immediate loss, to meet all 
demands on England, such as the question under reply refers to, by a positive assign- 
ment on the general treasury at Calcutta, placed in the hand* of individuals or corpo- 
rations, who had nothing to do with the Government but to make the most of their 
demand upon it. 

I have only now to state generally, that, in order to get bills on the most favourable 
terms in any condition of trade, every reasonable facility should be given to the merchants 
selling them ; and the purchase of them should be rendered, a* far as possible, a fixed part 
of the financial arrangements of Government, with the restriction merely that a bullion 
remittance shall he preferred when more profitable. Nothing probably could tend to 
facilitate bullion remittances so much as having one currency, which, however, seems to 
imply that the currency of England shall be silver, not gold— a point too important to be 
discussed here. 

To render bullion remittances unnecessary, every effort should be made to promote 
the export trade of India. 


Under the circumstances herein contemplated, the Government can only be regularly 
supplied by the usual channels through which a remittance is conveyed from one country 
to another ; that is, cither by consignments of bullion, or by bills drawn upon or remitted 
from India, or by these means combined. The most secure, and at the present time 
the most. productive, is remittance by bullion ; this, however, cannot be constantly de- 
pended upon to the extent required, inasmuch as the abstraction of the precious metals, 
adequately to meet the demand of this country, canuot fail to produce great inconve- 
nience in India generally, and more especially with reference to the collection of the 
revenues. To secure the Government from loss by a hill of exchange remittance, the 
most effectual mode would he to draw bills upon the Indian governments, and dispose of 
them in this country ; or should money be advanced to individuals in India for their bills 
on England, the hazard of dishonoured bills will be avoided by the mode adopted by the 
Company of advancing two-thirds of the value of merchandize to he consigned to them 
fcs collateral security ior the bills ; but this course would involve the question of trading, 
or the necessity of employing ag.nts, and would be inconsistent with the contemplated 
course of Indian government assumed in this query, and probably, by encumbering the 
usual mode of bill transactions, might operate unfavourably on the rate of exchange. 
With respect to the probable loss, it must be entirely a matter of conjecture; circum- 
stances affecting the state of trade, as well as the political relations of India, will mate- 
rially affect the question. A bullion remittance may realize in England lr. lid. per 
sicca rupee, and the loss to India on a comparison with the Board's rates would be sicca 
rupees 54,42,279. India being required to send rupees 3, 13,04,348, instead of 2,58,62,069, 
to pay £3, (XX), (XX) ; assuming the out-turn of bullion, at the intrinsic par of 2«. (>566 d.* 
there would be a loss of sicca rupees 19,95,54/. 

As to the question of loss, by obtaining the necessary supply bills of exchange, 

whether 


» Silver at 2d 2s. 0 '566d- 
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whether drajqp upon or remitted from India; without Insisting particularly upon the 
consideration of the certain and extended annual demand for bills, and the tendency of 
such demand to lower the exchange, as it has been assumed that this effect would be 
counteracted by the discontinuance of trade by the executive authority in India; it is, 
I apprehend, undeniable, that no individual will take up money for the purpose of trading 
without prospect of gain by the adventure: the rate of exchange will thus be mainly 
regulated by the value of the merchandize at the place to which it is consigned. Looking 
at the produce per rupee, by consignments of merchandize from India, I do not think that 
the present rate of exchange at Calcutta, say 1*. lid. per sicca rupee,* cun be maintained 
for bills, under the circumstances of a demand for remittance to the extent of £3,000,000 
per annum, unless there be a tall in the cost price of merchandize in India, or ati aug- 
mented sale price in Europe ;f but taking it at that rate, the loss, as compared with the 
Board's rates, would be sicca rupees 54,42,279 ; and as compared with the intrinsic par, 
the loss would be sicca rupees 19,95,547 ; were bills sold in England the exchange 
would be still less, probably Is. Bd. per sicca rupee, and the Ions, as compared with the 
Board’s rates, would be sicca rupees 1,01,37>931, and with the intrinsic par, sicca rupees 
66,91,199. 

In the event of extraordinary circumstances, such as the occurrence of war, the Indian 
governments would necessarily be straitened in their resources ; the regular course of the 
remittance would, as it appears to me, infallibly be interrupted by the exigency of the 
moment; many occasions since 1814, of partial suspension of investment, or of extra- 
ordinary remittances from England, have occurred when the Commerce was largely in 
advance to the Territory. With all the advantages hitherto possessed by the Eust-India 
Company, of remittance both by India and China investment, a large debt from Territory 
still remains. As to the occasions of liquidations of India debt, the present constitution 
of that debt cannot be expected to lead to the same consequences as have formerly 
occurred ; before 1814, increase of the Company’s bond-debt, and the assistance of Par- 
liament, were required to discharge bills drawn in liquidation of debt; aud so late as 
1824, upwards of £3,000,000 in one year was drawn upon the Court for the same pur- 
poses, and although directions were given to the Bengal government to remit bullion to 
the extent of one crore of rupees per annum for two years, to provide for these extra- 
ordinary drafts, one crore only was remitted on that occasion, the exigencies of the Indian 
government preventing a full compliance with the Court’s orders. J 

From these considerations the consequence appears inevitable, that even in the event 
of a regular system of remittance bfcing established, the same measures would not be 
sufficient to furnish additional funds for extraordinary purposes, and that the reimburse- 
ment by India of the sums required by such augmented territorial expenses at home, 
must of necessity be temporarily suspended. 


We c&nrtot entertain any doubt of the practicability of remittances being made from 
India to this country, with perfect security to the Company, through the medium of 
private agency or otherwise ; and that the system, which has been very disadvantageous 
to the Company, of forwarding their remittances in produce, is quite unnecessary. The 
same modes of making remittances to India, as wfell as between the principal places of 
commerce in India* and Asia, as are practised by private merchants with the greatest 
facility, security, and regularity, in bullion, in bills or respondentia bonds may be pur- 
sued by the Company when they cease to be traders. 

* Probably not If. oZ^ter sieca rupee. 

f Bullion remittances are now adopted by private merahants to a great extent. 

t The total amount of Territorial payments made in that year by the Commercial branch was i,’5,29IJ506. 
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If the EasMndia Company's trade should be wholly discontinued, anAjihe Court of 
Directors be empowered, as at present, to administer the political affairs of India, reannot 
conceive there will he either ri-k of disappointment, or difficulty in providing for the 
remittance from India of such funds as may be required to make territorial payments in 
England. We have only to reflect on the ordinary operations of trade with all other 
countries, and the principles of exchange, to be assured of this fact. The Court of Di- 
rectors assert that their trade in goods is necessary to ensure the requisite remittance of 
funds. This of course supposes the goods to be in demand in the home market : whence 
it is clear that, on the Company's tiade ceasing, the*e very goods would be conveyed to 
England by private merchants ; as the bills of exchange between one country and ano- 
ther arc always proportioned to the exports and imports thereof, so in this case there 
would be an additional quantity of private bills in the market, which the governments 
abroad might buy up. The goods thus drawn against being consigned to the Company, 
with bills of lading and policies of insurance, the most ample security would thus be 
given for payment of the said drafts. Another source of supply would be by the Direc- 
tors opening their treasury in London for bills on theSr several governments abroad ; 
and a third source, by their being reimbursed in England for the large advances they 
have constantly to make in India on account of His Majesty's service. From these com- 
bined sources, there cannot he a doubt that the means of remittance would never be 
wanting to meet all the Territorial payments required to be made in England. Of these 
payments it may he further observed, that the amount will be greatly diminished by 
causing all payments on account of either principal or interest of Indian debt, to be in 
future made in India; whilst on the termination of the Company's trade, particularly the 
China monopoly, it may he confidently predicted that the channels of remittance to 
England would be so greatly enlarged, as to render disappointment to the Company, 
under any circumstances, almost, if not quite, impossible. 

It has been set forth as an argument for the continuance of the Company's trade in 
goods, to make sure of remittance, that if their trade were to cease a combination of 
merchants abroad might be raised to force their bills on the government at a disadvan- 
tageous rate of exchange. This appears to me to be the vainest of imaginary fears. The 
competition among applicants for money on good bills, particularly if the China mono- 
poly were abolished, would be so great as to render it inconceivable that any such com- 
bination would ever be attempted ; or if it were, government might at once counteract it 
by a large export of bullion, the mere dread of which, if only threatened, would 
speedily dissolve any illegal conspiracy of this nature. 

The remittance here suggested by private bills, so far from injury, would be a decided 
advantage to the Company ; for no course of events, not even a conspiracy of bill-holders, 
toere it practicable, could possibly reduce the exchange so low as that which has of late 
years resulted from the Company's consignments of indigo and silk. 


Jf But to dissipate the phantom of a conspiracy or combination of merchants to defraud 
tbe Cdnapany of a fair, that is the real market of remittance to Englaud, let us fora mo- 
ment reflect on the nature of the export trade of India, and the exchanges dependent 
thereon. If any such combination could possibly exist, it must be by the supposition, 
among thvprincipal mercantile houses at the different Presidencies, the object of whose 
combination would be to lower the exchange, that is, to compel the Company to take their 
bills on England, say, for the sake of illustration, at Is. 9 d. per sicca rupee, when the 
course of trade would yield a profit to the merchant at Is. lid. or Is. ll£d. TJut there are 
hundreds of others, besides the Company, who annually require a remittance of funds to 
England, and who would not be satisfied with l.v.9d. for their rupee. If then the trade 
between India ami England would admit of a remittance at 1*. lid. per rupee, hundreds 
and thousands would at. once rush into the trade, ready to take up money for unexception- 
able bills at this rate, and thus leave the conspirators to the disgrace and loss of utter 
discomfiture. Before, therefore, any such combination as above apprehended could take 
effect, impossibilities must be overcome ; there must be a union of irreconcilable interests 


to 
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to accomplish it; a union of parties dispersed all over India, separated by thousands of 
miles irotn each other, and as much divided in respect to their several views and pursuits, 
but who must all be brought to concur, and many by a sacrifice of their own concerns, 
before the conspiracy could be effected, or before it would be possible to reduce the current 
rate of exchange below its natural level. 

Although 1$. per sicca rupee is assumed as a suppositive rate of exchange in the 
preceding paragraph, it must be recollected that, whenever the current rate tails below 
that point at which it would be profitable to remit in bullion, bullion will then be exported. 
If the average rate of private remittance i« therefore l.v. llrf. per sicca rupee, the ex- 
change will for the most part vibrate a little below or a little ubove this standard ; but if 
it should perchance fall much below this standard, the governments of India having, by 
the supposition, in their treasury, in gold tnohurs and silver rupees, the amounts which 
they desire to remit to England, have only to embark the said molmrs and rupees, which, 
after paying freight and insurance, would yield a remittance of about Is. 1 Irf. per rupee, 
and the Company is thus effectually secured against disappointment. It is not, however, 
recommended that the governments abroad shouUWmve recourse to this alternative, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity; unexceptionable bills, on the contrary, should always be pre- 
ferred, inasmuch as a large annual export of specie from India would, as was fatally 
experienced in the days of Mr. Verelst and Mr. Hastings, very materially disturb the 
internal concern* of the country. The amount of the Company's annual remittances to 
England should also, as above suggested, be confined within us narrow limits as circum- 
stance* will admit of, because their remittances, being of the nature of a tribute, would 
have the same effect a- an extraordinary import of commodities into India; in other words, 
it will occasion an extra demand for bills on Loudon, over and above the natural state of 
debts and credits between the two countries, and by thi* increase of demand for bills tend 
to lower the exchange as against India. But this would he a far less injury than is now 
experienced from the Company trading in goods to “ effect large remittances to England, 
without primary regard to profit.” 

In reply to the latter part of the question I would observe, that if I s. Ild. per sicca 
rupee be the average rate of private remittances, it is a proof that the profits of the trade, 
combined with the real value ofthe currencies of the two countries, will not admit of the 
dealers in bills or consigners of goods granting a higher rate. This, therefore, may be 
taken as the standard about which remittances, whether on account of the Company or 
individuals, mayor can in future he effected. My own opinion, us above stated, is, that 
it is a more advantageous rate than the Company could otherwise realize ; for if private 
merchants, with all the economy and vigilance usually practised in the management of 
their concern*, can only remit at this rate, it is altogether incredible that the Coro-% 
pany, whatever statements or estimates may be produced to the contrary, can remit .4b 
goods on better terms. ^ T 
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But if the Company, as supposed in the question, should altogether cease to carrjjf qu 
trade, it would then become the wisest policy of the governments abroad, in the4^1uiilve 
exercise of their sovereignty, to take up bills, when required, at that rate of excliapge 
which the course of trade had established as being best suited to the interests of all con- 
cerned, consequently to give every possible facility to the interchange of commodities 
between the two countries, and to avoid or discountenance those unnatural exports of 
specie which have of late years been made to England, partly to supply the Company's 
wants, and ^partly occasioned by the difficulties in which, as explained in the answer 
to the fourtn query, private merchants are now placed to make saving remittances 
in goods. 


Queiiy 
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Query IX. — What are the present Arrangements with Foreign States 
in regard to Trade with India, and can any Improvements be suggested 
in those relations ? 

Answer . — The trade of foreign nations with British India is permitted under the 
37 Geo. III. c. 1 17 , under certain rules to be framed by the East-India Company, as pro- 
vided by that and by subsequent Acts. 

The latest Regulation of the Company for foreign trade is No. II. of 1830 , 26 th January, 
which rescinds the Regulation No. VII. of 1818 , and prescribes the mode by which the 
trade is in future to be carried on, removing the distinction previously existing between 
foreign European States having settlements in the East-Indies and those that have none ; 
placing all on the same footing, and opening British India equally to the ships of all, 
whether coming direct from their own countries, or from a port in the East-Indies ; also 
extending the same advantages to the' empire of Brazil. The relations with the United 
States of America are left to be regulated by the Convention between them and Great 
Britain, dated 3 d July 1815 . 

The duties are levied in Bengal under Regulation No. XV. of 1825 , and the only dis- 
tinction that exists is between imports and exports on a Foreign and British bottom 


RATES of Duty chargeable on Goods imported by Sea into Calcutta , or any Port or 
Place belonging to the Presidency of Fort William. 


ENUMERATION OY GOODS. 


Imported on a Imported on u 

British Bottom. Foreign Bottom 



1st. Goods the Produce or Manufacture of the United Kingdom : 

1 

Bullion and coin 

free 

free 

2. 

Horses 

free 

free. 

3 * 

Marine stores 

free 

per cent 

4 

Metals, wrought and unwrought 

free 

2£ per cent 

• 

5 

Opium 

24 rs. seer of 80 
sa. wt. 

48 rs. seer of 80 
sa. wt. 

6 

Precious stones and pearls 

free 

free. 

7 

Salt 

3 rs. a md. of 82 
sa. wt. per sr. 

6 rs. a md. of 82 
sa. wt. per sr 

8. 

Spirituous liquors 

10 per cent. . . 

20 p& cent. 

9 

Tobacco 

4 an. amd. of 80 
sa. wt. per sr. 

8 an. a md. of 80 
sa. wt. per seer. 

10 

Wines 

10 per cent. . . 

20 per cent. 

n 

Woollens . . . . , 

free 

2| percent. 


Articles not included in the above 1 1 items 

2| per cent. . . 

5 per cent. 
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V. 

enumeration op goods. 

Imported on a 
British Bottom 

Imported on a 
Foreign Bottom. 





3. 

*4 


2d. Goods the Produce of Foreign Europe, or of (he United States of America 

Arrack, at a fixed valuation of £30. per cask of 
1 26 gallons . . 

Bullion and coin 
Horses 

Opium 


Precious stones and pearls 
Salt 


Spirits 

Tobacco 


Wines . . 

Articles not included in the above nine items 


10 per cent. .. 

free 

free 

24 rs. a seer of 
80 sa. wt. per 
seer. 

free 

3 rs. a maund of 
8a sa. wt. per 
seer. 

10 per cent. .. 

4 an. a maund of 
80 sa. wt. per 
seer. 

1 0 per cent. . . 

5 ditto 


ao per cent 

free. 

free. 

48 rs. 

80 sa. 


a seer 
wt. 


of 


free. 

6 rs. a maund of 
8 a sa. wt. per 
seer 

ao per cent 

8 an. a maund oi 
80. sa. wt. per 
seer. 

ao per cent 

10 ditto 


3 d. Goods the Produce or Manufacture of Places other than the United Kingdom, 
Foreign Europe, or the United States of America : 


Allspice 
Aloe wood 
Altah . . 

Alum . . 
Ambergris 
Arrack, Batavia 


7 Arrack, from foreign territories in Asia 

8 Arsenic, white, red, or yellow 

9. Assafcetida 

10. Awi root, or morinda 

1 1 . Beads, malas or rosaries 
1 s Beetle nut (customs) 

Ditto (town duty) 

13. BenjamiH, or loban 

14. Brandy, from, foreign territories in Asia 

15. Brass, wrought and un wrought 

16 Brimstone 

17 Brocades and embroidered goods 

18. Buhera, or myrobolan 

19. Buckum, or sappan wood 


10 per cent. 


ao 

per cent 


7 i 

ditto 

• • 

*5 

ditto 


n 

ditto 

. . 


ditto. 


10 

ditto 

, . 

20 

ditto. 


7 } 

ditto 

• . 

*5 

ditto. 


55 

sa. rs. 

per 

110 sa. rs 

per 

leaguer. 

leaguer. 

30 

sa. rs. 

per 

Co 

sa rs. 

per 

leaguer. 

leaguer. 

10 per cent. 

. . 

ao 

per cent 


10 

ditto 

, * 

so 

ditto 

• 

n 

ditto 

. . 

15 

ditto. 


7t 

ditto 


*5 

ditto. 


7i 

ditto 


*r> 

ditto. 


5 

ditto 


10 

ditto 


7i 

ditto 

. . 

K r > 

ditto. 


30 

ditto 

. . 

f )0 

ditto 


10 

ditto 

• • 

ao 

ditto 


10 

ditto 

• . 

20 

ditto 


71 

ditto 


15 

ditto 


10 

ditto 


20 

ditto. 


7* 

ditto 

• • 

*5 

ditto 
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ENUMERATION OF GOODS. 


Imported on a 
British Bottom. 


Imported on a 
Foreign Bottom. 


20 Bullion and coin 

21 Cali zee rah, or nigellah 

22 Camphire 

23 Canvas, excepting canvas made of sunn or hemp, or 

other material the growth or manufacture of places 
subject to the government of the East- India Com- 
pany, which is exempted from charge of duty on 
importation by sea . . . . . . . . . .* 

24 Cardamums 

25 Carriages and conveyances 

26 Cassia . . . . 

27 Chanks . . 

28. Cherayta 

29 China goods, or £oods from China, not otherwise 

enumerated in this Table . . 

30 Cloves 

31 Cochineal, or crimdanah 

32 Coffee .. 

33 Coir, the produce of places not subject to the govern- 

ment of the East- India Company in India 

34 Coin and bullion 

35 Columbo root . . 

30 Coosum fool, or safflower 

37 Copal, or kaliroba 

38 Copper, wrought and umvrought 

39 Coral 

40 Cordage, excepting cordage made of sunn, hemp, or 

other material the produce of places subject to 
the government of the East- India Company, which 
shall be exempt from the clmigc of duty on impor- 
A tation by sea 
^1 ^Crimdanah, or cochineal 

42. Dhytf flower 

43. Elephants* teeth 

44. Embroidered goods and brocades 

45. Frankincense, or gundibero/a 

46. Galbamim 

47. Galingall 

48 Ghee (customs) 

Ditto (town duty) 

49. Gin, from foreign territories m Asia 
50 Goopce muttee, or \ello%v ochre 
51. Goomootoo, sunn and hemp 


free 

7^ per cent 
10 ditto 


5 ditto 
74 ditto 
7$ ditto 
10 ditto 
7 £ ditto 
10 ditto 

7^ ditto 
10 ditto 
ditto 
7^ ditto 

5 ditto 
free 

10 per cent. 
7J ditto 
10 ditto 
1 0 ditto 
10 ditto 


5 per cent. 
7^ ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
djrto 
ditto 
ditto 


7* 

74 

74 

10 

74 

5 

10 


30 

io 

free 


free 

15 per cent. 
20 ditto. 


10 

ditto 

15 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

20 

ditto. 

15 

ditto 

20 

ditto 

15 

ditto 

20 

ditto. 

l 5 

ditto. 

15 

ditto 

10 

free. 

ditto 

20 per cent 

15 

ditto 

20 

ditto 

20 

ditto 

20 

ditto 


10 

per cent. 

15 

ditto. 

15 

ditto 

15 

ditto 

15 

ditto 

15 

ditto. 

20 

ditto 

15 

ditto 

10 

ditto 

20 

ditto 

60 

ditto 

20 

ditto. 

free 
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Imported on a 
British Bottom. 


52. Gum arabic 

53. Gundiberoza, or frankiacenae 

5 4. Hemp t sunn, or goomootoo . . 

5/i. Hurrah, or myrobolan 

56. Horses . . 

57; Hursinghar flower 

r,8. Hurtaul, or orpiment, or yellow arsenic 

; yj Iron, wrought or unwrougbt . . 

60. Ivory . „ . . . . . . . . . . , 

61 Juttamunsee, or spikenard 

62. Kullinjun 

63 Lead, pig, sheet, milled, and small shot, 

(>4. Loadh . . 

63. Loban, or benjamin 

66. Mace 

67. Madder, or munjeet . . 

68. Mahogany, and ail other sorts of wood used in cabinet- 

work . . 

69. Ma<tick 

70. Minium, or red lead 

71. Morinda, or awl root •• 

72 Munjeet, or madder . . 

73 Musk . . 

74. Myrobolans, viz . buhera, hurrah, and ownla 
7,1- Myrrh 

76. Nutmegs 

77 . Oils, vegetable or animal (customs) 

Ditto ditto (town duty) 

78. Oil seeds (customs) . . 

Ditto (town duty) 

79. Oils, perfumed or essential, or otter and fooloyl teyli 

80. Opium, foreign 

81 Orpiment, or yellow arsenic, or hurtaul 

82. Otter, or essential ofts 

83 Ownla* or myrobolan 

84. Pepper, black aftd white 

85 Piece goods, cotton, silk, and partly cotton and partly 
silk, the manufacture of the Honourable Company 's 
territories in India 

8G. Ditto ditto, when not the manufacture of the Honour- 
able Company’s territories in India 


10 per cent. 
7 $ ditto 
free 


Imported on a 
Foreign Bottom. 


20 per cent. 
15 ditto 
free. 


II. FINANCE. 
(\mmrmaL 

Appendix, 

No. 4 . 

u'nhnu#l. 

Trade with India . 

XnnwiTfc to 


10 per cent. 

9 9 

20 per cent. 

free 

• • 

free. 

7 $ per cent. 

9 * 

* 5 ' 

per cent 

10 ditto 

r 9 

20 

ditto. 

10 ditto 


20 

ditto 

7 h ditto 


C r > 

ditto. 

10 ditto 


20 

ditto 

7 J ditto 

. . 

15 

• ditto. 

io ditto 


20 

ditto 

7 J ditto 


1 5 

ditto. 

7 J ditto 


15 

ditto 

10 ditto 

•• 

20 

ditto 

7 ] ditto 

1 


ditto 

7 { ditto 


ir> 

ditto 

j 10 ditto 


20 

ditto. 

1 

; JO ditto 

.. i 

20 

ditto 

j 7 K ditto 

. . 

1 n 

ditto. 

| 7 £ ditto 



ditto 

1 7 h ditto 


15 

ditto 

! 10 ditto 


20 

ditto 

1 

10 ditto 


1 

20 

ditto 

10 ditto 


20 

ditto 

7 ^ ditto 


I 5 

ditto 

5 ditto 

• • 

10 

diLto 

7 J ditto 


1 is 

ditto 

, r i ditto 


! 10 

ditt^ * 

7 j ditto 

# • 

! *5 

ditto*. 

1 24 rs. per seer of 

i 48 

rt. per »e< 

80, ca. sa wt. 

Ho ca * a wt 

j 10 per cent. 

. . 

20 

pci l\ lit 

| 7 \ ditto 

. . 


ditto 

| 10 ditto 

, . 


(lithi. 

10 ditto 

• • 


ditto 

2 £ ditto 


.0 

ditto 


7 i ditto . . ' 1 7 ditto. 


11. 5 E 
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AlThNIMV, 

No. 4 . 

tontmimf 

Trade with India 
Aiutvrm to lltimiw 


ENUMERATION OF 0001)3. 


Imported on a 
British Bottom. 

Imported on a 
Foreign Bottom 

87. Pimento, or allspice . . 


1 0 per cent 

20 per cent. 

88. Pipe-staves 


7 £ ditto 

15 ditto 

89. Precious stones and pearls 


free 

free. 

90 Prussian blue . . 


10 pel cent. . . 

20 per cent. 

91 Putcha paut . ... 


7 J ditto 

1,5 ditto 

92 Quicksilitfcr 


\o ditto 

20 ditto 

93. Rattans 


7 J ditto 

1 5 ditto. 

94 H ed sandal wood 


7 I ditto 

j 3 ditto 

Red lead, or minium . . . . 


io ditto 

20 ditto. 

<)() Rosewater 


7 \ ditto 

l", ditto. 

97. Rum, from foreign territories in Asia 


30 ditto 

Go dir to 

98. Saif ron 


10 ditto 

20 ditto 

99 SalHower, or eoosom fool 


7 t pci cent. . 

l'j per rent 

1 00 Sago 


7 * r ditto 

i, r , ditto. 

lol. Salt, foreign 


3 rs. per nid 

G rs. per maunu 



of 82 .sa. wt 

of 82 sa. wt pci 



pel seer 

seer. 

102 Sandal wood red, wlnte, or yellow 

. . 

7 } per cent. . . 

15 per cent 

103 Sappan, or buckum wood 

• . 

7 ] ditto 

1;, ditto 

1 04 Senna ..... 


10 ditto 

20 ditto 

io r ,. Soonamookey leaf 

• • 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

loh Spikenard, or juttamunsec 

107 Npmtuous liquors, not otherwise described in 

this 

10 ditto 

20 ditto 

table 

• • i 

j 10 ditto 

20 ditto 

108 Steel, wrought and un wrought 


| 10 ditto 

20 ditto 

109 Storax 

. . 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

no Stones (precious) and pearls 

. . 

free . . . j 

[ free 

111 Sugar, wet or dry, including joggry and molasses 



(customs) 


j 5 per cent. . . 

10 per cent 

^ Ditto ditto (town duty) 

. . 

’ 5 ditto 

to ditto 

112. Sulphur, or brimstone 

. • 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

113 Sunn, hemp, and goomootoo 


1 free 

free. 

1 1 4 Tape 


! 7 ^ per cent, . . 

15 per cent. 

1 15. Taizepaut, or nialabathrum leaf 

. . 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

11b Tea 


10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

117 leak timber .. .. . * 

• • 

free . # 

free. 

118 Thread 

. . 

7 J per cent. . . 

15 per cent. 

1 19 Tin and tin ware 

. . 

10 ditto 

20 ditto. 

120. Tobacco (customs) 

. . 

4 annas per 

8 annas per mo 



maund of So 

of 80 sa. wt pe r 


sa. wt. per 

seer. 



seer. 
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Appendix, 

ENUMERATION OP GOODS. 

1 Imported on a 

{ British Bottom. 

1 

Imported on a 
Foreign Bottom. 

No 4 

continue d • 

Tobacco (town duty) . . 

j ' 



Trade with India 
Answers to Qucrie* 

1 10 per cent. .. 

20 

per cent 

i 2 1 Toot id flower 

1 7 $ ditto 

15 

ditto. 


12-2 Tugger wood . . 

7 J- ditto 

15 

ditto. 


1123. Turmeric (customs) .. 

5 ditto 

1(> 

ditto 


Ditto (town duty) 

1 [> ditto 

10 

ditto. 


1 24. Tutenague 

10 ditto 

20 

d&to. 


l ‘2;",. Ugger, or aloe wood . . . . . 

7 * ditto 

ir> 

ditto. 


126. Vermillion 

10 ditto 

20 

ditto. 


127 Verdigrease 

1 10 ditto 

; 

ditto 


128. Wax and wax candles 

1 10 ditto 

20 

ditto. 


i*2i). Wines and »pirits, not otherwise provided for 

| 10 ditto 

‘20 

ditto 


130. Wood, of all sorts used in cabinet w ork 

! 7 i ditto 

l. r > 

ditto 


131 \ cllow ochie, or goopee mattce 

j 10 ditto 

20 

ditto. 


132. Artu les not enumerated above 

1 r » ditto 

to 

ditto 



Notr ~ 4 drawback is allowed upon the re-exportation of any of the above-mentioned ai tick's, 
varying in amount according to the country to which they may be re-exported, and the vessel on 
which they may he shipped, whether a British or a Foreign bottom. 


12 . 5 E 2 
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Note - The above Duties and Drawbacks are to l>e charged and allowed on Goods duly covered by Rowannahs evidencing the payment of Inland or Town Duty. No Draw- 
back shall be allowed on any of the said Goods which ma\ be brought for Exportation without a Rowannah, 01 with a Kowannah of which the period has expired , but on the 
Exportation of such Goods (except in cases whertin the whole amount of Inland Duty is drawn back), an Export Duty «dia’l he levied, in addition to that specified in the Table, 
equivalent to the prescribed Transit Duty chargeable on the like Goods minus the Drawback receivable on the Expoit of the same. 
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The extent of the foreign trade to British India may he estimated by the following 
Statement, showing the tonnage entering Calcutta in the years 1827-28, 1828-29. 



1827-28. 

1828-29. 


Ships 

Tons. 

Ships. 

0 Tons. 

British 

251 

97-882 

«34 

101,145 

French . . 

25 

8,147 

34 

10,564 

Rest of Europe . . . . . . 

11 

3.443 

3 

998 

America 

10 

* 2,788 

1 

11 

3.5*6 


II. Financr. 
Commercial 

Ari’KNDlX, 

No.^4. 

continued. 

Trade with India * 

Answer* to Queries 
Mr Larpent 


Summary of French Shipping. 


1828 

Arrivals. 

• « . ... ... 

... 23 ships 

1829 

».» ••• ... 

... 24 — 

1830 

... ••• ••• 

... 20 — 

1828 

Departures. 

• •• ••• ••• 

... 23 ships. 

1829 

••• • •• ... 

... 27 — 

1830 

••• 

... 17 — 


Of the French trade the largest item is indigo, which forms of their export* from Ben- 
gal twenty-two out of twenty-six parts of the whole trade. On Urn indigo, say 20,000 
inaunds, the duty charged on its export on foreign bottom is 6 per cent, on the maund, 
valued at 100 rupees, this being the transit duty which is drawn back upon export on 
British bottoms. The average price of indigo for nine years from 1822 to 1830, was 
240 rupees per maund, the duty therefore on French shipments is per cent, only on 
its real value. The object of the French government, since 1815, seems to have been 
the increase of the direct trade between France and British India, and to this the Ffen#h 
tarif has been directed. Upon the introduction of indigo into France by a French ship, 

The duty is 1 0 franc per kilogram. 

From European entirepdt 3 0 ditto ditto 

From any ent$ep6t out of Europe ... ••• 1 40 ditto ditto 

Thus the admission of indigo direct from England, or by English ships, into France, 
being prohibited by the French navigation laws, indigo sent via Ostend is cbaiged with 
three times the duty levied on indigo imported direct from India on a French ship, and 
rid America 40 per cetifc only. The effect of this on a maund of indigo may be esti- 
mated as follows : * 


DIRECT 




Thus giving a much greater advautage to direct shipments tlum to the entrepAt imports. 
Hence the result has been, that the exports of colonial produce from British ports, since 
the new regulation of the French tarit in 1823, have nearly ceased.* 

The right of France to encourage her direct trade cannot be disputed ; but it is a ques- 
tion whether, as it is equally the right ot Great Britain to impose such a duty in India 
as would bring the indirect trade thiough England by English ships to a nearer level 
with the French direct trade, it would not be expedient to do so by increasing the duty 
levied on export in India. 

The trade between France and British 1 ndiais chiefly carried on by British capital, by 
credits from English houses. 

The entrepOt trade vul Ostend is carried on principally , though not exclusively, by 
Belgian ships to Ostend, where the joods are unloaded in port, and French ships receive 
them and carry them to a French port. 

Under this head of inquiry some observations may bo made upon our relations with the 
Netherlands, and the infringement by its government of the treaty with Great Britain of 
who have imposed duties upon British manufactures imported into Java almost 
prohibitory. 

In the latter part of the }car 1N21, strong remonstrances were made upon this subject 
to the India Board, f and under date 30th Jauuary 1826, the following communication 
was made to the London merchants from the India Board : “ That Mr. Secretary Canning 
had addressed to the Netherlands Government remonstrances on the duties in question, 

as 


XUHiuced ‘Jj per cent 


1 See Evidence, Maclean, Deans, &c. 
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as being in opposition to the object and spirit of the treaty of the 17th March 1821 j that 
in reply, assurances had been jfiven on the part of the King of the Netherlands of his 
disposition to consider the subject with a view to the modification of the duties.” lint 
since that period, although repeated applications have been made, no decisive answer 
lias yet been returned bv the Netherlands Government. The duties remuin, and the 
trade is almost gone from Great Britain.* 1 

How far, under the altered circumstances of the Netherlands, anti tlie separation of 
Belgium from Holland, by which it no longer becomes the policy of Holland to protect 
the Belgian manufactures, it muy not be advantageous to press the subject on the 
attention of the Hutch government, is a matter which must be left to tbc discretion mid 
superior knowledge of Government. 


All that seems necessary to be done is to go into a careful revision of the existing 
system of duties and restrictions, and to modify tlfem in whatever degree may be found 
to be at once beneficial and practicable. 


Foreign States arc perfectly free to trade with India, and ought, in our opinion, so to 
remain ; but the free port of Singapore has been hitherto shut against American ships, 
under some doubts of their right by the treaty with the United States to admission there; 
it is understood that that restriction lias lately been taken off, though we huve not seen 
any official notice of it. 


Goods by foreign vessels, as well exports as imports, are subjected to duties in tbc 
ports of India, from which those by British vessels are either entirely exempted, or nav a 
lower rate. 

With a view to the great object of the advancement of India, we conceive it would be 
expedient to abolish these extra duties, in order to promote the free intercourse of 
foreign countries with India. Their continuance may also drive foreigners to resort to 
French, Hutch, or other settlements, in preference to the ports of British India. But 
the direct trade between India and China, and Great BHtain, ought of course to remain 
in the possession of the British and Indian ship-owner. 


♦ 


Foreign ships trading with India are subjected to additional duties, and I am not 
aware any change could % be made as to foreigners, for the benefit of India, without 
prejudice to the interests of this country. 




Foreign bottoms pay double duties, I think, on all imports. I see no reason why* 
they should not be put upon an equal footing. 

The 


m»"«f«cture S( where there are none levied on »ut< li article* of il.c .aim- km. 

" c 6 cenL I,r,t,Hh “ w 18 r* r "” lt Ti '« 

"rtf * Wi Dutcb ’ 6 P ,r ,c,,t > British, % per ct/.t , and 6 jier r< t.t theteot 

m> n I ’ | d , ***“ ^r** 0 * 0- 10 “ n •rtntraiy valuation every three months 

" *' “*■** * :, " m - hm " hm »» 
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The trade between foreign States and India is subject to double duties. The general 
interests of commerdt would be promoted if it were subject only to the same rates of 
duty as the trade between India and Great Britain. 


I have never heard it complained that the present arrangements with European or 
(American) foreign states, in regard to trade with India, stood in need of improvement 
or alteration. 


All foreigners are allowed to resort to the ports of India on payment of the port 
charges, and to purchase whatever articles they may wish, and to ship them for Europe 
or elsewhere, on payment of the custom duties ; and inasmuch as the foreign trade is not 
exempted from the payment of the customs, in the same way as the exports to England, 
Territory benefits more by the trade ft of foreigner* than by the trade with Great Britain. 
Foreigners, with the special sanction of the Government, are permitted to establish 
themselves in the interior of the country, and some of the indigo factories arc, 1 believe, 
carried on partly with foreign capital, although not to any great extent. 


1 am not officially cognizant of the arrangements with foreign states with regard to trade 
with India ; the Indian duties upon foreign trade are double, as compared with the duties 
upon imports by British ships; but in whatever degree foreign trade can be encouraged, 
it will tend to augment the resources of India, and may give facilities by indirect means 
in accomplishing the annual remittance required by England, provided it does not displace 
an equal amount of British trade. 


m 

The rules applicable to the trade of European*, Foreigners, and Americans, wftl^be 
found stated in Regulations VII. of 1818, and XV. of 1825, of the Bengal code- Native 
traders ore not distinguished from British subjects. 1 am not aware of any change that could 
be made likely materially to affect the commerce of the country^Aboughi^night be disposed 
to get rid of the restrictions to which foreigners are subject in regard to the destination of 
the goods exported by them ; and the excess of custom* charged on their imports above 
those chargeable ort articles imported on English bottoms, should I conceive be a distinct 
tonnage duty, not a percentage on the value of the goodp. On the other hand, in stipu- 
lating for the admission of British manufactures into foreign states or their colonies, we 
should have looked more to the cargo and less to the vessels employed. 


\ * , 

The general rule, with rtospect to the duties on foreign goods, is to impose a double duty 

on all merchandize importeaon a foreign bottom, and when the be free hi a 

British bottom, to charge the lowest British duly, namely, two cent. With 

respect to exports the duties are always inconsiderable, and betwe n those 

imposed on merchandize exported, under the British and 4tig especially, are 

very inconsiderable. The higher duties Imposed on ttoder a foreign flag 

appear to me to throw needless impediments in the way of the tr^e of India, and to afford 
no necessary protection to British trade, Which stands «on highee^oui^, — its capacity to 
furnish the consumer nt A lower cost, and to give thL^roducc^il higher price. This 
assertion, I think, may be fomly proved. The subjeaPoT the United States are the only 
rivals from w hose competition we can bajte any reasonable ground for apprehension. In 
the three years ending with 1810-11, an# when their o#iy competitor was the East-India 

* Company, 
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Company, their exports from British India amounted to £1,705,814. In 1828-29 they fell 
to £’162,258,* or to less than one-tenth of that amount. It is certainl* not the rate of duty, 
but the open competition of the British merchant which has brought about this result, for 
the duties were far heavier before the opening of the free trade in 181 4 than they have 
since been, or than they are at present. The monopoly of the colonial or carrying trade 
of India is a sufficient, perhaps more thun a sufficient protection for British commerce, and 
the effects of the competition of this branch of our trade with the Americans and with the 
East- India Company, as far as they admit of fair comparison, may be adduced in proof. 
In 1813-14 the export and import trade of private British ships with Canton amounted only 
to 9,897,044 Spanish dollars, or to lees than two millions sterling per annum, while in 
1829-30 it rose to 31,368,300 Spanish dollars, or to upwards of six millions sterling. The 
trade of the East-lndia Company with Canton,' including that of England and India, 
amounted in 1813-14 to 13,550,700 Spanish dollars, or to about £2,700,000, and in 
1829-30 it had fallen off between £300,000 und £400,000. The means do not exist of 
instituting a fair comparison between the British country trude of India and that of the 
Americans. In 1816-17, the first year after the wgr, in which the American trade with 
Canton was re-established, the exports and imports amounted to 11,312,600 Spanish 
dollars, and in 1829-30 only to 8,026,243 Spanish dollars, showing u decline of above 
£600,000. A part of this decline may be ascribed to the competition of the free trader in 
the articles of opium, raw silk, cassia, camphor, and other Chinese exports, of which three 
last commodities f the Americans may be considered until of lute years as having enjoyed 
a monopoly. It is proper, however, to state, that other obvious causes have been in 
operation to reduce the amount of the American trade. The American teas have been ill a 

? ;ood measure excluded from the ports of France and Holland by protecting duties, and 
i-om the British possessions in North America by the recent exercise, in these, of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly ; and bills having been substituted for dollars in the imports, their amount 
is necessarily excluded from the estimated value of the whole trade. For the reasons now 
“ I am of opinion that countervailing duties are not necessary for the protection and 
y of the British trade with India, and that as far as foreign competition is con- 
, all tlut is necessary to it is unfettered freedom. 1 am equally of opinion that the 

ng tbw^American trade to four ports of British India is vexatious ana uncalled for; 

andaS fares relates to its exclusion from Singapore in particular, I am convinced, from 
personal experience, that it is highly prejudicial to the interests of British commerce, 
the operations of «jM*S wIMarvowad and restrained by it. < 

t ‘ 

- • •' Jf 4 y* 4 ■■ 

While we recommend that 
their intercourse with India, 

mo6t decidedly be secured to the Brit&h abd Indian shipowner. 
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Queuy 
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of th* Committee of Correspondence of Court of Director#, 1813. — Report of Select Commltteepf 1831* 

can only be imported into Great Britain in the open trade after trant*rffptnent at a British port in 

Oepounte they are consequently represented is Indian importation* The raw silk cannot be distin- 
di^Lbut the following Statement will show the increase io caqpffNffand cassia, the peculiar products of 
tortwse-aheU, which, although not the produce of Chinese industry, was for the most 
1814. ^ > 


* 


pi* 

m 

i Increase per cent. 

Camphor 


*4®. 754 

373,4*® 

I 5° 

Cassia and casA 


-» >73.9®® 

671.5®° 

1 928 

Tortoise-shell ' 

t 3.775 

17,361 

; 624 
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Commercial 

Appendix, Quert X.— Are there any, and what, Benefits derived by the Re- 

No. 4, ’ venues of Gf%at Britain from the present System for conducting the 

contmued. Trade with India and China, which would be lost by a Change of 

Trade with India System ? 

Answers to QuencH , 

Mr Bracken Answer . — I cannot contemplate any loss whatever to the revenue by throwing open the 

trade to the fullest extent. On the contrary, I calculate on an increase of consumption, 
the duty remaining the same, consequent on reduced price. The evidence, however, on 
the China trade is so complete and conclusive, that it is unnecessary for me to make any 
observation regarding it. 


Glasgow Chamber We are of opinion, that no benefits derived by the revenues of Great Britain from the 
of Commerce present system of conducting the trade with India and China would be lost by a change 
of system. In a free and open trade with China, the duty on tea would of course have to 
be collected at the different ports of Great Britain, in the same manner as the duty on 
tobacco, brandy, &c. This might occasion a little additional trouble, and perhaps ex- 
pense, at the different custom-houses, greater than is incurred by the present method of 
collecting it through the Eost-India Company, but which would, we have no doubt, be 
much more than compensated by the increase in the consumption of that article. 


Liverpool East- 
India Committee 


Manchester Chain- 
l>ei of Commerce. 


We believe there are no benefits derived by the revenues of Great Britain from the 
present system for conducting the trade with India and China, which would be lost by a 
change of system. When a free trade in tea is permitted, there may either be a specific 
duty according to quality, or an ad valorem duty may be collected upon the auction 6ales 
made at the different seaports, in the same mode, and with equal security, as the duty on 
the Company’s sales is now collected. 

That there will be a material increase in the consumption of tea, consequent upon such 
a reduction of price and improvement in quality as will be experienced under the free 
trade system, there can be no doubt, the duty on which increase will fully compensate for 
the effect of lower prices; and there is every ground for believing that the removal of 
those restrictions wnich now prevent the resort of British shipping to the Chinese seas, 
would lead to the development of new brandies of trade, with ports rarely if ever pre- 
viously visited, and would tend materially to increase the trade, and prove a fresh source 
of revenue to this kingdom* So fur, therefore, from the revenue being impaired by a 
change of system, we fed assured it would be greatly benefited thereby. 

The risk of loss to the revenue by smuggling will, in the article often, be lessened by 
tlio opening of the trade, as the temptation now held out by the high monopoly price of 
the East4ndisr Company, compared with the price in the neighbouring Continental ports, 
would be entirely removed, for there can be no doubt that British merchants in a free 
trade would import teas at least as cheaply as French, Dutch, or. other Continental mer- 
chants can do. h 


The Board is not awtyfe of any. The monopoly by the Company of the trade with 
China has been occasionally represented by their advocates ^ be beneficial to the revenue 
of Gre,at Britain, but from this doctrine we must entirely dissent. It has been satisfac- 
torily shown, iiv the evidence taken by the Parliamentary Committees during the present 
inquiry, that tea could bo imported cheaper by the f^vate trade than it has ever been by 
the Company. IF this met 6e acknowledged, it follows that the article might, if necessary, 
be made to yield eveo a heavier revenue than it does at present, instead of its becoming 
smaller. 


As 
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As to the benefits derived by the revenues of Great Britain from the present system of 
conducting the trade with India and China, presuming this questions relates mainly to the 
tea trade,' it may be assumed as admitted that the present system of ascertaining and col* 
iecting the duties upon tea is not susceptible of improvement; by the plan of public sale 
and great competition the full value is obtained, a point most essential in the case of a 
duty ad valorem of 100 percent.; and by the duty oeing received by the Company, and 
paid over to the Crown without any charge in respect thereof, the large revenue of 
£3,300,000 is realized in the Exchequer at an expense of about £10,000.* 

In the event of any extensive alteration of the present system, such as the free ad* 
mission of tbe British public to the trade in tea, it is presumed that neither the same 
protection to the revenue, nor the surne economical mode of collecting it, can be ex* 
pected ; tbe duty must be either an ad valorem or a rated duty. 

If a duty ad valorem be continued, and that value is te be ascertained by a declaration 
of the value by importers, a wide door will be opened for fraud upon the revenue, by 
reason of the difficulty of forming a judgment of the value of an article requiring most 
elaborate examination to ascertain its quality. * 

According to the evidence given in the year 1813, before both Houses of Parliament, 
by officers of His Majesty’s Customs and Excise, and by intelligent tea-brokers,! the 
substitution of a rated duty, so as to protect the revenue, appears also to be beset with 
difficulties, arising from the vuried qualities in teas of tbe same general denominations. 
In addition to these considerations, it is presumed that under the present system, from 
the absence of ail persona) interest in the issue of smuggling transactions, there is 
another important protection to the revenue. 

The economical collection of this revenue at present is undoubted ; the gross charge 
of collecting the excise duties, tea included, is stated in the Public revenue accounts to 
be £4. 18s. 9jrf. per cent. : if the tea revenue, and the expense of its collection, be de- 
ducted from the gross Excise revenue, the pcr-centage of all exciseublc articles excepting 
tea would be £l>. 16s. 9 d. per cent. ; the expense of collecting the tea duty is about 
6s. Id. per cent. 

Ail these considerations lead to the conclusion, that the probable effect of an extensive 
alteration of the present system will afford facilities for defrauding the revenue, and that 
the expense of the collection will be materially Increased $ nor doe* it appear to me that 
any equivalent advantages can be secured under tbe alteration. 

A considerable reduction of the rate of duty would probably be tbe only mode of 
preventin^amuggllng, under the altered system. 


The alleged cheap collection of the duty on tea is an obvious and gross exaggeration ; 
not theiockers only in the London tea warehouses, as pretended by the Company, but tHt» 
inspectors of wholesale and retail stocks throughout the land, a proportion of the charges 
of; the Preventive Service, of the Excise Board, and even pf the Customs, constitute tbe 
expense pnSfl^ctiDg this duty. ' 

It has been ad valorem duty could not be collected on this article in the 

outports ; but If an duty should be found preferable to one by the weight, 
according to the descnptlftu of tea* as in America, there is no doubt it could be levied as 
correctly, in tj»e gfeater o^brts at least, as in the ports of London. 


» Evidence before Committee on East- India Attain* 3d /one *830. 
f teEvideae^before the Lordet 

Mr. Nicholas, Commissioner of Earns* ; Mr. Roe, Commissioner 9 # Customs; Mr Wilson, ditto. 

Evidence before the Commons: 

Mr. Vhryan, Sdfiritor to the Excise; Mr. Roe, Commissioner of Customs; Mr. Larken, tea-broker; Mr. 
ditto ; Mr. Styan, ditto. 

11 . 5 G 2 
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If a change in the system of this trade should reduce the sale price, and with it the 
duty, the consequent increase of consumption would probably more than compensate 
tor Htich reduction, independent of the benefit which would result to the revenue, the 
manufactures and genera! commerce both of this country and of India, from the increase 
of old and the development of new branches of trade, with countries rarely heretofore 
visited by our commercial marine or our merchants, owing to the rigid exercise of the 
exclusive privileges of the Ea*t*lndia Company. 

*- 


1 am not aware of any benefits which the public revenue derives from the present 
system of conducting the trade with India and China, which would be lost by aban- 
doning what remains of the system of monopoly. lu the discussions which preceded 
the Charter oi 1813, it was warmly argued that an open trade would inevitably give 
rise to extensive smuggling, and with a view to restrain this anticipated contraband 
trade, many needless precautions were taken by the Legislature. The mo«t important ot 
< these have siuce been wisely abandoned, and the experience of near eighteen years has 
proved that they were utterly unnecessary. There lias been no smuggling in the Indian 
trade. 1 am not even aware that since 1814 a single allegation has been made to this 
effect. A small quantity of teas, silks, and perhaps some other Indian commodities, ha*, 
since the commencement of the present Charter, no doubt been smuggled into the 
kingdom, but not through the regular shipping carrying on the trade between Great 
Britain and India, but, as had been early predicted, from the far more convenient position 
of the opposite coast of the Continent. 

Before the commencement of the present Charter, the duties on all articles imported 
from the East-Indies and China were, with inconsiderable exceptions, paid by goods 
imported by the Ea*t India Company. At present the Company may be said to con- 
tribute to the revenue only through the importations of tea, leaving all other articles to 
the free trade. The effects of the monopoly and of the open trade, in so far as concerns 
the public revenue, may therefore he seen by comparing the amount of duties on tea 
and on all other articles before and since 1814. 1 have not at hand any document to 

refer to for the precise amount of the revenue derived from East-lndiau importations 
prior to 1814, but to the best of my recollection they amounted, tia excepted, to about 
* In 1828, not *a productive year, they amounted to £761,156. ThN 
at least shows that the free trade has proved far from detrimental to the revcmie. The 
increase which has taken place is the more remarkable, when we consider the great 
reduction which in most instances has been made in the rates of duty, as wilj appear by 
the following short enumeration. 


» 1 

: GOODS. Duty in 1614 , Duty U) iaea 


* i v' » C Vi 

Coffee 

»•* • • • • 

«• *■ 

«* 

O 

A ' > ' ‘ 

0 per lb. 

Cotton Wool 

• • • • • * **| 

16 n per too lb*. 

f 6 p*r cent. 

Indigo 

• • . • . • ( • • . 

o aj per lb. 

0 

3 per lb. 

Saltpetre • . . . 

• • • • • 

04)— cwt. 

0 

6 — cwt. 

Raw Silk (Bengal) 

» 4 ► • « ■ * * I 

3 9 — lb. 

0 

1 — ib. 

Ditto " (Chlna^.j 
Ginger 

• • • • • • 

H v f 

! 

. « « • 

5 7| —lb. , i 

aa ta — cwt. > 

, 0 

n 

1 — ib. 

6 — cwt. 

Pepper 

1 ioj — lb. 

1 

0 — lb 

Sugar . . ' 

«• t * ‘ im 

30*. a* 33*. per cwt ! 

37 

0 — cwt. 
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The revenue derived from tea in Great Britain ood Ireland, in the eight years from 
1814-15 to 1821-32, and in the subsequent eight yearsending >vith 1829-30, were respec- 
tively us follow : ,, lPj 

First period t»* «tl 4*4 «tl £30,504,615 

Last period **« «** 29^838)601 

This exhibits a falling off of above £600,000, or at the rate of above £80,000 per annum, 
although the duty in the last period was generally four per cent* higher than in the first.* 
The advantages to the revenue, therefore, as far as the imperfect materials within my reach 
afford me the means of judging, seem all to be in favour of those articles which have come 
under the management of the open trade. Under the free trade, with reduced duties, the 
revenue has advanced : under the monopoly, with increased duties, it has declined. 

A note to the return of the tea revenue, given in to the Select Committee of the House cl 
Commons in 1830, states, that “ the tea duties are collected by the Fast-Indie Company, 
and paid over to the Crown, without any charge whatsoever in respect of such collection y’* 
and it was attempted to be Shewn, before the same Committee, that the whole excise charges 
on account of the collection of the tea duties were under £1 1 ,000 per annum. Upon these 
extraordinary assumptions comment is hardly necessary. The vigilance of His Majesty's 
navy, of the preventive service, and of the establishments of the customs and excise, are 
equally exercised, as every one is aware, in the protection of the tea duty as in that of any 
corresponding branch of the public revenue, and if they were not so exercised, it is plain 
enough that no duty could he collected. Tea, therefore, in common with tobacco, foreign 
spirits, and similar commodities, is justly audpropcrly chargeable with its due share of all 
the establishments employed for the security and collection of the general revenue. By 
the regulations established at the India House, under the sanctions of Acts of Parliament, 
the purchasers of tea pay the whole duties before the tea is delivered. All that remains 
to the Company to do is to pay them over to the Excise. For the performance of this 
easy function, the cost to the State appears to me to be, without reference to the restraints 
imposed by the monopoly of commerce, exactly the difference of price between the cost 
of tea under the present system ami in un open trade. Judgiug from the fair und uinple 
experiment made under the sanction of the Board. of Control in 1830, this difference, 
calculated upon our present consumption, is not lessthau £1,800,000 per anuutn.t It 
is obvious that this amount might be taken by the State ip the shape of revenue, without 
enhancing the price of tea to the consumer one farthing. It is a charge of collection, 
therefore, independent gf a proportion of the usual establishments engaged in the pro- 
tection and coliectioirof the general revenue, of certainly not less than from fifty to sixty 
j>er cent.* viewing the services of the East-India Company merely in a fiscal point of 
view. This will sufficiently show that the tea duties are not only not collected *• without 
any charge whatsoever,*’ but that they are infinitely more costly in the collection than 
any similar branch of the pnhlie revenue, indeed, than any branch of it whatever. I will 
add, that a revenue collected at such a charge, and supposing no cheaper means coiki 
he devised of realizing it, is one which ought not to exist at all ia any well-regulated 
country, In so far as the services of the Company are concerned In thecollection of the 
tea duty^the result is this, that for every 20s. taken from the pockets of the people, 
scarcely 18f;, find their way into the Treasury. “ 


The benefits derived by the revenue of Great Britain from the present system for con- Mr ihl> 
ducting the trade with China is,' that a large amount of revenue is paid into the Exche- 
quer without risk and without expense. The effect of any extensive alteration in that 
■ system would certainly be to subject this branch of revenue to the ordinary charge for 
collection, and probably to a gn#fkk of smuggling. I apprehend there would be much 
4 " “ difficulty 

• Appendix to Firo Report of 1830,*pp. 930 end 9(0. t Firet Report of 1830, p. 74*, end Appendix 
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difficulty in levying an ad valorem duty as at present, and that, to escape as much as 
possible from that difficulty, the duty would need to be made, either u\0$e burdensome or 
less productive. 

The most serious objection to any. extensive change of system is, in my judgment, the 
hazard, to which I have already adverted, of a repeated or protracted interruption of 
commercial intercourse with China, which would not only affect the revenues of Great 
Britain when it occurred, hut would probably affect them permanently, by putting an 
end tc|the national preference for tea. 


On this point I have nothing to communicate to the Board, to whom it would be 
useless to state the facts and arguments, which will he much more ably, and with fuller 
information, urged by the gentlemen, of the existing system, still more those which will 
reach them from a thousand quarters in recommendation of a change. I do not under- 
stand that the Board desires, and 1 cannot imagine it would value, my bare opinion upon 
such a question. 


It will be obvious to you that the revenue of India is deeply interested in the trade 
with China as well us that of Britain, and any interruption to that source of supply de- 
trimental to the one, would in all probability he equally felt by the other. The most 
direct answer 1 can give to your query is. that the risk of loss to the revenue of both 
countries will depend on the extent of any change that may be made in the preseut 
system. I presume any alteration which it may be proposed to make, will have in view 
the increase of the export of British manufactures, and larger import of tea at a cheaper 
cost. Tlirac are doubtless objects of great importance; but in seeking to obtain them, 
we must be careful to avoid the risk of losing what we already possess. I consider our 
commercial intercourse with China as being of a somewhat uncertain character. It is 
not secured by treaty ; it is, in fact, rather permitted than sanctioned by the Chinese 
government, and subject to the whim and caprice of a despotic power. 


The care and facility with which the revenue on tea is now i^ised is certainly primd 
facie a cogent argument for the maintenance of the present, sy&teifi ; but what reason is 
there for supposing it would diminish upon a change of system, and the substitution of 
private for the Company's trade ? The immediate effects would probably be a rise of price 
of tea in China. The demand of private speculators would probably be excessive, as it 
always is on the opening of a new trade ; and the necessity of bringing home return 
cargoes for speculative exports to China would induce the owners of ships from London 
and the outports to hring more tea than the market would consume, and at higher 
prices than the Company's supply. The check upon this would be, the want of arrange* 
incut in China until commercial establishments are formed, and if that operates strongly, 
the Mipply ot tea may he smaller; but this difficulty would soon be* overcome, and mean- 
while the’ two years’ supply of the Company would feed the home market; and if the 
home prices were raised, the re\cnue would rise with them. But in a short time, it is 
to be presumed, the average supply will be furnished as heretofore, and If an excess of 
the present supply, and prices fall in England, the duty will be on a larger quantity ; and 
the consumers of tea, having a surplus of the money heretofore applied to its purchase, 
may afford to increase their consumption of sugar or other highly-taxed article. 

Tims far as to amount of rWenne under a change d$%stem. As to security of revenue, 
it does not seem probable that, if all tea cargoes were compulsorily brought iuto docks 
with bonded warehouses, and the companies allowed to take the duty, that the re- 
venue 
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venue would be less protected, or collected at a greater expense than as at present by the 
East- India Company. 

Again, the introduction of tea into the bonded warehouses of Liverpool or G!#tgow, 
and perhaps an extension of an internal bonding system, would bring tea cheaper to the 
consumer and increase his consumption, and the cheapness would not be on the upset 
price to affect the revenue, but on the retail price; so that roe country, the manufac- 
turers, and others in the lower and middle classes, Would benefit, and the revenup not 
be diminished. * 


ArPKNntx, 

No ; 4. 

cimtinued 

Trade with India 
Answer* to Quern r. 
Import. 


Hut whilst the advantages to India of opening the China tratta, in a commercial point 
of view, are thus set forth, and it is attempted to be proved that the revenue would pot 
suffer, there is much yet to be considered before theagency of the Company in the China 
trade be entirely done away with. 

The substitution of cheap ships and moderate freights for the present expensive vessels 
of the Company, and the admission of private enterprise and skill into the trade, both as 
respects India and England, are obvious advantage* ; but the nttempt to purchase them 
may be inexpedient, if there be any real danger of shutting out the British trade altoge- 
ther from China in making the experiment. 

The evidence before Parliament as to the temper and character of the Chinese govern- 
ment is conflicting. That the trade between China and England is more advantageous 
to the latter than the former cannot perhaps be denied. 

Wlrnt has been done in Japan against Europeans may be done in will the ohlnew i..»r the tiX <,i 
China. A recourse to arms to compel the Chinese to trade would be British imnutBcturn , '/ .v,- iiu w count of jim* 
an experiment of which the injustice and expense would be certain, "P"" the use of DntMi yum Tii. num*r f«i 
and the result very problematical. On the other hand, the existence „„ lfll ,othe tnui«. t«> c M Jm, though m, 
of the American trade, and of the Indian country trade with China, be grown in u clintunt jikuiiii'I', m onlri i<> 
affords a strong argument for the expediency of trying the open sys- K've employment to then <»>>v t n, 

tern; but as these trades have grown up under the East-India Com- 
panv, their existence is not perhaps conclusive evidence of the safety 
of a free trade without the Company. * 

A gradual enlargiug of the private trade, taking away all that Is not absolutely of 
benefit to the Company, opeuing what the Company do not use themselves, that is, giv- 
ing to the private trade all hut the purchase of tea, might be attempted, on the renewal 
of the present Chnrtciv and a clause inserted for the power of a gradual change to an 
entire free trade, to hereserved by Parliament, 011 certain conditions, to the Company as 
to th^ir dividend, & c. * •'> 

If the outward trade to China were perfectly free, and the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vilege be confined to the purcliase of tcu from the Hong, and its sale to the exporter or 
his agents, the prejudices of the Chinese might not he shocked, and the oppression and 
chicanery of the Chinese might be resisted more successfully than by individuals, i%<i 
adulteration of the article prevented, which, if carried to an excess, would stop its con- 
sumption. . 

The freetraders might employ the Company’s Factory or not as they pleased : and^hc 
Company's Factory should be confined to a certain limited per-centage on the cost ; or, 
to prevent abuse, a certain rated charge per pound weight. 

,V . , t 

The Company’s Indian treasury might provide a? large portion of the funds for the 
purchase, and pay the .Territorial charges at home, by the bills drawn against the tea 
payable, in England.' The consumption of tea is too general, the demand too certain, 
to entertain a doubt of the private trader taking ofl the tea from the Company ; and the 
suggestion is offered only as a uujglr ^complicated perhaps, and therefore not desirable) 
of avoiding collision with the Chinese, and the possibility of a rupture with a nation so 
singular and so jealous, and consequently of the loss of -so valuable aud important a 
branch of trade. 


We 
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We cannot contemplate the loss of any benefits derived by the revenue of Great Bri- 
tain from the present system of conducting the trade with India and ‘China, should a 
change of system take place ; on the contrary, we believe the revenue would be mate- 
rially benefited by the increased trade we anticipate, but particularly by the importation 
of tea. 


I tifeeve | am not outstepping the bounds of discretion when I assert, that if the Com- 
pany’s trade to India and China were entirely abolished, the commercial intercourse of 
Great Britain with the East would speedily he increased to tenfold its present amount ; if 
so, it is obvious that the public revenue, so far troin losing, would be benefited in propor- 
tion by this auspicious change. 


Query XI.-— Can any Measures, not involved in previous Questions, be 
suggested, calculated to advance the Interests of Indian Commerce, such 
as the Improvement or Increase of the Exportable Productions of India, 
&c. &c. 

Answer . — The measures proposed to benefit Indian commerce are, 

1. A remodelling of the Customs table j for the expediency ol which, see Statement 
delivered to the Board of Trade in 1831. 

2. Equalization of the duties on Indian sugar ; difference 10#. per cwt. 

3. Reduction of duties on Indian cotton and silk manufactures;* which pay here 10 
and 20 per cent, ad valorem , whilst British manufactures in India pay 2J per cent, only ; 
and alteration in mode of taking the same on silk piece-goods, in London by Company's 
sales, in Liverpool by valuation. 


Petition of Natives of Bengal relative to Duties on Cotton and Silk. 

Calcutta, 1st September 1831. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords of His Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade, &c. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Manufacturers and Dealers in Cotton and Silk 

Piece-Goods, the labrics of Bengal ; 

’ Sheweth, 

.That of late years your Petitioners have found their business nearly superseded by the 
introduction of the fabrics of Great Britain into Bengal, the importation of Which aug- 
ments every year, to the great prejudice of the native manufactures. - 
That the fabrics of Great Britain are consumed in Bengal without any duties being 
levied thereon to protect the native fabrics. 

That the fabrics of Bengal are charged with the following (futiea when they are used 
in Great Britain : 

On manufactured cottons, 10 per cent. 

1 On manufactured silks, 24 per cent. 

Your Petitioners most humbly implore your Lordships* consideration of these circum- 
stances, and they feel Confident that no disposition ejtists in England to shut the door 
against the industry Qfdny |art of ^inhabitants of!^U great empire. 


* See Petition from Natives. 
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They therefore pray to be admitted to the privilege of British subject?, and humbly 
entreat your Lordtbip* to allow the cotton mid silk fabrics of Bengal to be used in Great 
Britain “ free of duty," or at the same rate whiab may be charged ou British fabrics 
consumed in Bengal. 

Your Lordships must be aware of the immense advantages the British manufacturers 
derive from their skill in constructing and using machinery, which enables them to 
undersell die unscientific manufacturers of Bengal in their own country ; and alt h ough 
your Petitioners are not sanguine in expecting to derive any great advantage^mun 
having tiieir prayer granted, their minds would feel gratified bysuch a manifestation of 
your Lordships' good-will towards them ; aud such an instance m justice to the natives 
of India, would not fell to endear the British Government to them* 

They therefore coufidently trust, that your Lordships' righteous consideration will 
be extended to them as British subjects, without exception of sect, country, or colour*. ' 
And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Signed b>117 natives of high respectability. 
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4. Opening new ports for the importation of Indian goods, and extension of the 
bonding system into the interior of the kingdom on articles heavily taxed. 

5. Encouragement to persons to settle in India. 

Colonization is neither practicable nor desirable ; but the settlement of respectable 
persons is most important for the improvement of Indian produce. 

Whilst the law remains as it is, respectable persons will not subject themselves to the 
power of deportation ; and to control the idle and adventurous persons who go out under 
the existing regulations that power may be necessary. Practically, at Calcutta, Madras, 
or Bombay, the trader is .secure ; but to make him and his skill and cupital useful to 
India, he should be encouraged to go into the interior, and his ruuk and station, iu 
relation to the covenanted servants of the Company, improved. The question, however, 
is one of much difficulty, and it is not easy to make any single alteration in v ’st> compli- 
cated a system witli safety^ the change JU us t be, general, and of the system itself. 


RESOLUTIONS of London Mhuchants. 

At a Meeting of the Merchants and Agents in London connected with the Trade of 
the East-Indies, hekLpt the offieq of the East-lndia Trade Committee, B road-street, 
on Tuesday, Marcff 2H, 1830 ; Richard Campbell Bazett, Esq. in the Chair : 

The Report of the Committee appointed at a previous meeting, consisting of the 
following gentlemen : Edward Fletcher, Esq., David Clark, Esq., William Crawford, 
Esq., G. G, de H. Larpent, Esq., and James Mackillop, Esq., having been read and dis- 
cussed, it w^s4ret^lya4 unanimously : -'i 

1st. Unit the time has arrived when it has become advisable that, the opinions aud 
views gatertaiofd by the East-lndia merchants and agents resident in London iu relation 
to the inquiries now pending iu both Houses of Parliament,, as connected with a renewal 
of the Charter to the East-lndia Company, should be publicly declared. 

2d. That it is the Opinion of this meeting, from tbe experience obtained since the 
opening of the trade to the East-indies. by the 63d of Geo. 111., and subsequent Acts, 
that tbe manufacturing, shipping, and commercial interests of tbe United Kingdom have 
derived very important advantage? tberefirdtTf. 


suojecis witn inoia, ana to give to^ynem suen right or settling tncrem as snau (consis- 
tently with tbe security of the British Government and the welfare of the native popu- 
lation) be best calculated to protftote the foil development of the internal resources 'hf 
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that country, and, by the application of British skill and capital, improve its various 
products, especially those of sugar, cotton, silk, and tobacco; these being the principal 
means by .which, in the opinion of this meeting, a further extension of the valuable trade 
with India, now obstructed by the difficulty of obtaining returns, may be facilitated. 

4th. That, adverting to the fact of the Government of India having recently imposed 
a heavy and most vexatious burden on the commerce of that country, through the 
opeation of the “ Stump Regulation, ” it is, in the opinion of this meeting, due to the 
commercial interests of India that the trade should be at once relieved from that Regu- 
lation, and protected against the imposition of any tax whatever by the local Govern- 
ment, without a fair opportunity being afforded to all parties affected thereby of can- 
vassing its merits and provisions, and of submitting to the Government such objections 
as they may entertain to the measure previously to its acquiring the force of law. 

* 5th. That it is the opinion of this meeting, and is supported by the personal experience 
of many of the members now present, that commercial dealings on the part of the 
Government of India, whether us merchants or manufacturers, are destructive of fair 
competition, and are m consequence calculated rather to depress than excite commer- 
cial enterprise through the countries subject to their dominion. It is therefore most 
important to the mercantile prosperity of India that the Government of that country 
should be entirely restricted from all commercial dealings, save and except, in reference 
to the export tt adc flout India to Europe, it be absolutely necessary to buy produce in 
open muiketfor the purpose of remittance in aid of the territorial demands on the 
London treasury, when no other Incan* of supply can be obtained. 

(ilh. Whilst this meeting expresses this opinion as to the hounds which should he set 
to the commercial interference of the government of India, it desires to be distinctly 
understood not to uphold the usefulness or necessity of even such limited transactions, 
believing, as it does, that the condition of India will, under u free and open competition 
of commerce, afford further pi oof to the experience furnished by all other countries 
in the world, that the work of remittance can be best performed by means of the 
industry, intelligence, and economy of merchants individually interested in the result 
of their undertakings. 

7th. That this meeting refrains, at this time, from making any declaration on the 
important question of the monopoly in the supply of tea to this country now vested in 
the East-ltuiiu Company, because, in the opinion of this meeting, that subject is inter- 
woven with various other considerations besides those purely commercial, which render 
a full investigation indispensably necessary for establishing a fair and just decision as 
to the course which it may be wise to pursue in furtherance of the common interests 
of our country. 

8th. But pending the consideration which i» now giving to this most important object, 
tjjps meeting, cannot withhold the expression of its opinion, that the interests of British 
merchants, shipowners, and mamif;mturers, ought not to be any longer disregarded ui 
relation to the commerce of China ; nor the expression of its hope, that merchants of 
this country shall be no longer excluded from the exercise of t$eir skill and the employ- 
ment of their capital in a lucrative branch of the commerce of the world, open to all 
other nations of Europe and America, whilst the exclusion of the private merchants of 
the United Kingdom lias, without producing any corresponding benefit to the East-India 
Company, had the direct effect of checking the general commerce of the country, and 
narrowing the consumption of its manufactures. 

It was further resolved. 

That the foreaping Resolutions be embodied in Petitions to the two* Houses of Parlia- 
ment respectively, and that,. the same be prepared Jfr presentation with as little delay 
as possible. * * - ,i. , 

1 ' R. C. Bazett, Chairman. 
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Into Into Total * v . rowfiniwd. 

London. Liverpool. Quantity. lotal Value 1 rode with India 

Answers to Queue*. 


Silk, London, Company's Bengal 
Private trade 


bales 6,980 | 
.. 1,282 


Indigo . ♦ . . . . « • chests 

* Piece-goods, Silk and Cotton (supposed London) 


1 

Sugar 

. . 



. . bags 

87.531 ; 

Coffee 




.. bags 

10,012 

Uice 




. . bags 

39.889 

Cotton Wool 




. . bales 

15,801 

Lac -dye 




chests 

1,568 

Shellac 




chests 

1,849 

Safflower .. 




. . bales 

C32 

Pepper 



« • 

. . bags 

10,020 

Castor Oil . . 



• * 

packages 

l,8l t 

Cassia Lignea 



• • 

chests 

3>459 


Bullion from Bengal, 111 dollars, rupees, drc.- 
Valuc m sicca rupees 


i,U, 7 8 7 

o:\ 

2 , 74,202 

*,53,959 

31,56,860 


Bullion from otlier Presidencies, not known 
but supposed to be afrofftt 


1830 


lS 3 l 

July 

3,89,52 1 

Jan. 

Aug . 

6,55,046 

Feb. 

Sept. . 

2,02,386 

March 

Oct. . 

• 1,44.919 

April 

Nov. . 

2. .50,357 

May 

Dec . 

2 ,«i,i 94 

June 


19 , 23,423 



8,262 

30*334 


3 1*690 

33,6,31 
1,448 
36,97 8 
14,100 
561 
967 ’ 
659 
4,216 

677 

580 


i 1 - 


500,000 


8,311 

31.767 

99.546 

131,163 

13,360 

75, H<i 7 

29,901 

2,139 

2,80l> 

14.236 

2,388 

4.039 


790,600 

1.429.5*5 

215.000 

369.000 
901,936 

95,509 

16,500 

160.000 

50.000 

35.000 

22,589 

17.000 
3,600 

11,300 


815,000 


Into 

London. 


Into the 
Outports. 


total. 


Gums * 
Arabic *. . 
Animi 
Gamboge 
Olibatmm 
Myrrh 
Seneca . . 
As safes tida 

Spices . 
Cardatnums 
Cloves 
Mace 

Nutmegs . . 
Ginger . . 


1 

f # • 1 

3,200 

• ..'r& 

350 ! 0 

. .. 1 

300 f 1 

•• i M 

too j * 

. . 1 

1,000 
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Into 

Into the 

TOTAL. 






London. 

Outports. 






£. 

£. 

£. 

Elephant*' Teeth 





1 8,000 

6,ooo 

24,000 

Horg* and Tips . . 
DeerTlorni 





2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

4.000 

1.000 

Hides .. 

# 9 




500 

900 

1,400 

Skins . . 

9 9 



V ft 

— 

2> 750 

3,750 

Gails 

9 9 


• • 

ft • 

2,500 

210 

2,710 

Tortoiseshell 



• • 

• ft 

0,000 

— 

2,000 

Mother-o'-Pcarl Shells 

9 9 


• • 


8,000 

20 5 

8,305 

Tin 



• • 

ft ft 

1 2,000 

— 

It, 000 

Tinea) 



• • 

ft ft 

3»375 

4,000 

7,375 

Seed- lac . . 



• » 

ft ft 


125 

125 

Senna 

4 , 


• 

• s 


2,900 

720 

3,620 

Aniseed .. 



• * 


2,000 

210 

2,210 

Muujeet . . 

• • 




— 

G90 

6yo 

Arrow Root 

9 ft 




— 

800 

800 

Sago 

, . 


• • 


— 

200 

QOO 

Cassia Oil 



9 9 


— 

100 

IOO 

Hemp and Jute 



• • 


o 

c 

*5 

5,000 

20,000 

Coculus Indicus „ . 

P ft 


• « 

• • 

400 

— 

400 

Aloes 

# # 


• • 


1,000 

— 

1,000 

Rattans . . 

9 m 


ft ft 

• • 

— 

500 

500 

Sapan Wood 



• • 

• • 

— 

715 

715 

Ebony 



• ft 

• • 

6,000 

1,120 

7,120 

Teak Wood 



• • 

• • 

— 

300 

300 

Lignum Vitae 



ft • 

ft • 

— 

9°° 

9°° 

Dates 

s . 


• • 

ft ft 

— 

10 

10 

Cigars 



• t 

• ft 

— 

350 

350 

Wheat .. 

. , 


ft • 

• • 

— 

500 

500 

flour 

. . 


ft • 

• ♦ 

— 

35 

35 

Pickles . . 

. , 


ft • 

« • 

— 

5 

5 

Coral 

* * 



ft • 

— 

5 

5 

Coir Rope 

• . 




4,800 

1,300 

fyioo 

Hawsers .. 

• . 


• • 

• ft 

— 

' 150 

150 

♦Silk piece-goods 

. . 


« ft 

ft • 

— 

4i5°o 

4,5<>o 

Nankeens 

. . 


• • 




100 

100 

Sundries not enumerated 




25.359 

500 

25*859 

Total of Articles (other than 

Bullion) of which 'I 




the Valuee, and not the Quantities, are stated > 

H7»944 

36,560 


for London and the Outports 

* • 

.. J 



There has teen an increase in the annual imports from India since 1814. Indigo, foi 
instance, the most valuable export from India, nas increased since the above period fully 
one-quarter in quantity, though this will not appear by the returns of the trade to thi- 
country, as during 1 the war very little was exported from India direct to the Continent, 
and consequently no cofammon can be made witM|be direct trade to the Continent oi 
Europe now existing. Prior to 1814 ^ cotton piece-goods were shipped extensively to 
England from Bengal, and a considerable supply of raw cotton wan also tent frequently 

from 
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from both Bengal and Bombay. The great increase which took place in the manufacture 
of cotton piece-goods in England, soon after the general peace, occasioned an unusually 
large supply of raw cotton to be brought from Bengal and Bombay for two or three years. 
At present, the import from the former place is small, owing to the superior quality and 
the low cost of the cotton grown in the United States of America, and with which Bengal 
cotton is not likely to compete successfully during a free intercourse with America. The 
import from Bombay (where the quality of the cotton is superior lo that of Bengal) con- 
tinues, but on a limited scale, with reference to the shipments of 1815, 1816, and J817. 
The imports of raw silk have increased during the present Charter, but this article is 
chiefly in the hands of the Kast-India Company. The imports of saltpetre have also 
increased ; and Bengal will probably continue to be the chief source of supply, the cost of 
production being low, and thereby enabled to compete with Peru, from which country 
some shipments have recently arrived* The imports of lac-dye, sliell-lnc, and various 
articles usually denominated drug*, have gone on increasing ; and, as a general remark 
on this subject, 1 may observe, that at present, and for some time past, the trade has been 
decidedly profitless. 

It is my opinion, that every means should be useTl to induce thp Government of China 
to admit of our having a settlement on their coast similar to the Portuguese possession of 
Macao, or in some contiguous island, for the residence of British subjects, and as a safe 
depot for goods. Between such a settlement and the Chinese there in every chance of an 
intercourse being speedily established, and an extensive trade carried on, unfettered by 
the system of monopoly existing on the part of the Chinese at Canton. This arrangement 
would probably afford "the means of getting our manufacture* introduced into various part* 
of China, which experience shows can only lie done to n limited extent through Canton, 
unless some depot of this kind can lie established ; and so long as our shipping have only 
access to the port of Canton, 1 see no reason to calculate on an early increase of our ex- 
ports ; the attempt would, in all probability, be attended with serious loss* While the 
import and export trade of China continue to be controlled, a* at present, by the Hong, 
my belief is that tea, the principal import mto England, ought to be more cheaply pur- 
chased at Canton, by only one party buying, than if they were a great muny buyer* in the 
market. It would, in fact, be one monopoly opposed to another ; and 1 see no reason why 
a public body should not, as to freight and other charges, bring ten to this country ns 
cheaply a* could be done by individuals. It will be understood that this opinion is 
founded on the present state of our commercial intercourse with the Chinese. Tea is the 
only article the East-India Company export from China. The raw silk and other goods 
brought from that country are imported by individuals, either in the privilege tonnage of 
the Company's ships, or via Sincapore. 

It would obviously be to the advantage of exporter* of goods from this country, were the 
duties reduced on the importation of Indian produce into England. I allude particularly 
to sugar, silk piece-goods, pepper, and almost every description of spires, &c. It is 
acting inconsistently to encourage the export* of a country, ana at the same time to repress 
the importation of the productions of the state to which the exports are sent ; it is, in fact, 
a system^bf trade not calculated to be beneficial to either party. 

The circumstance of the Company having to pay a large sum annually in England out of 
their Indian revenue, tends to encourage the import of Indian produce into tins country ; 
but, on the other band, it has the effect of discouraging the export of good* from this to 
that quarter, as the funds prepared by the Company for remittance to England come into 
competition with these arising from the proceeds of goods sent from this country, either 
m the purchase of good* or bullion for shipment to England, or bills of exchange, thereby 
rendering each of these media of remittance Jess favourable for those who require to send 
fund* than would otherwise be the case* For several years great inconvenience and diffi- 
culty have been experienced in bringing home funds*,. Shipments of goods have been 
frequently attended with loss, and the consequence latterly bullion has been imported 
from the several Presidencies of India by individuals as well a* by the Company* It is 

obvious 
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('mumaciaL 

\ obvious, therefore, that the trade from India, in the present Btate of the European markets, 

]Vo. 4. cannot be increased with advantage, unless by encouragement to the import of tuch 

(untviued articles as are alluded to in my answer to the second Query. 

Trade with India I nni not aware that any facilities can be given to encourage the increase of the trade 
Ansiveis to Queries, from India beyond those I have already adverted to. The Governments of India ought to 
alford every encouragement for the production of exportable commodities at the lowest 
possible cost ; for, as I have explained, very great difficulties exist in effecting remittances 
from India. To illustrate how this difficulty operates, I may observe that a great portion 
of the indigo, and also other articles imported during the last two years, have not realized 
here more than l.v. tiff, per rupee, while the mint value of that coin may be stated at 
1.9. Ilf d . ; and hence it is that individuals, as well as the Company, latterly have effected 
remittances bj bringing home silver instead of goods. But this mode of remittance from 
India or Chinn, if continued, must check the import of goods from this country ; for as 
neither India nor China pioduce the precious metals, the withdrawing any considerable 
part of the cui rency of these countries will diminish their ability to make purchases, unless 
a supply be derived by them from other countries, which does not seem likely to happen 
as respects India; for North nnd South America and Persia, which formerly sent extensive 
supplies of bullion to India for the purchase of silk and cotton piece-goods, and more par* 
ticularly the latter, are now supplied from England. 


Mancliehiei Cham- 
ber of Cnimucicc 
and East- India 
Committee. 


The improvement and increase of the exportable productions of India would doubtless 
ben gre«it good to India, and not to India merely, but to this country. The improvement 
in the qualify ot Indian cot foil is an object of paramoi nt importance to the prosperity of 
the cotton manufactures of Great Britain; so much so, that every facility should be 
afforded to the speedy development of whatever JndE is capable of accomplishing in this 
way;* but we have no specific measure to suggest, unless it be the obvious one of per- 
mitting British subjects to hold land. If iiijin ions restrictions be removed, and latitude 
given for the natural operation of British capital, skill, and enterprise, in aid of the fer- 
tility of the soil of India, and the industrious habits and peaceable disposition ol its inhabi- 
tants, eveiy thing will he done that is requisite, and more certain and permanent 
improvement he made than could be calculated upon from any forced measures. 


(ila.Ngou Chamber Every improvement or increase of the exportable productions of India would no 
of Connm ite doubt, have that effect ; and, with a view effectually to promote such desirable objects, 
we earnestly hope that the license system by the East-lmiia Company shall be entirely 
ahplishccL and every encouragement and facility, consistent with the safety and tran- 
quillity of India* will be granted to British subjects going there, from whose skill, capital, 
and enterprise most beneficial results may reasonably be expected. * 

We shall briefly mention some other measures which wc consider would greatly pro- 
mote the interests of Indian commerce ws. 1st. flic reduction of the duty on the 
imputation of sill into India from this country. This article is strictly monopolized by 
the Company, as, though nominally allowed to be imported, the duty beiug three rupees 
per ffinuml, or about £8. per ton, it is virtually prohibited ; such a reduced rate of duty 
as would admit of the article being ' * extensively imported into India would afford an 
equivalent to the Government for die profits of their present monopoly, and greatly 
promote and extend ttfb Indian trade. 

* 2d. The 

* The estimated consumption of rmv cotton in Britain in the yew l£Wl veas not le**s than 260,000.00016$., of 

^liieli the whole ol the British colonies (lotto mid tided) did not furnish moie than 15,500.0001b'.. 
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2d. The utmost facility should be given to the inland trade of India by the abolition of 
all transit duties. 

’3d. A Government establishment of sailing packets or steam-boats betwixt India nud 
Great Britain, for the more speedy and regular conveyance of letters and despatches 
between the two countries. 

4th. It may not be out of place here to mention the very great benefit which Indian 
commerce would derive from a reduction in the duties on the importation of East4ndia 
products into this country, say on sugar, coffee, pepper, sago, dye-stuffs, and drugs. The 
trade in these articles might be greatly increased^ to the mutual benefit of the people of 
India and of thi6 country, were the import duties not so exorbitantly high. Wheat has 
of late become an article of import from India, and, on a moderate rate of duty, promises 
the double advantage of an additional security against scarcity at home, and of providing 
against an extreme depression of the rates of freight in iudiu. 

A practical illustration of the benefits to be expected from a reduction of duties is to be 
found in the article of rice, the importation of which has increased since the duty was 
lowered, to a very great extent. 


Wc would in particular suggest that encouragement be given to men of talent, parti- 
cularly acquainted with the best modes of raising and improving the different products of 
India, to settle in the interior of the country ; that encouragement and protection be 
given to men of capital to invest their property in land by grants in perpetuity on easy 
terms ; and that facilities be afforded for the establishment of a free intercourse between 
different parts of the country, by the construction of bridges and roads. 

We would suggest that the present vexatious and expensive licensing system be 
abolished, and that persons engaged in trade be allowed to proceed to India, to reside 
there, to proceed to all parts ot that country, without being subjected to further restraint 
than the causing of a passport, or such oilier document as may serve to afford them pro- 
tection, while it does not occasion any unnecessary expense or delay. That security of 
persons and property be afforded by a prompt and equal administration of justice in all 
parts of the country; and that the power at present possessed by the local governments, 
of ordering the summary expulsion of Europeans from India, be withdrawn. 

That no new duties or taxes be imposed upon produce or property in India without the 
sanction first obtained of the British Parliament ; and that such scale of import duties be 
adopted in this country, as shall place the products of India upon a fooling approximating 
more nearly than at present to those of other British colonies ; that all monopolies now 
held by the East- India Company be entirely abolished; and that, if they he allowed to 
retain the sovereignty of British India, they he prevented from engaging in any trade 
themselves, or from entering into any treaties or other engagements with native powers, 
of a nature calculated to repress or throw impediments in the way of commercial dealings 
between the natives of those countries and the British merchants in India ; and lastly, we 
would suggest that, in connexion with the opening of the trade to China, a representative 
of the British nation, with powers emanating directly from the Crown, be appointed to 
reside in China for the protection of our commerce, in the room of the present objet'Jfon- 
able system pursued In that country by the East- India Company. % 

The Stoat important object now in the contemplation of the merchants and manufacturers 
of Great Britain is a free trade with China, and a perfectly free importation of tea on the* 
expiration of the present Charter, permitting it to be brought train an) ports in China, 
from Sincapore, or even from foreign countries in British ships* ^ 

The manufacturers of the United Kingdom will in such cn«e participate largely in the 
export of goods on their own account, for they can of course furnish them at the lowest 
rate ; and the impediments so generally felt in our export to foreign countries, namely, 

the 
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the wont of returno, will in this case be provided against by the great extent to which the 
importation of tea will probably be carried ; the advantages which Great Brituiii possesses 
for a free trade with China ore so great, that it is highly probable this country would become 
the great mart for the supply of tea to the principal places in Europe and America. 


By abolishing the present odious system of license*, and allowing persons to proceed 
to all parts of India without any injurious ami vexatious restraints; — by allowing the 
investment of property in land, and the establishment of settlers tree trom summary and 
arbitrary expulsion, the great object would be attained of securing the advantages of 
British skill and management in the culture of those products which now rauk low in 
estimation, but would thereby be improved in their quality to the highest state of per- 
fection, and extended to whatever the world may require. 

The same degrading rule still continues in force against all British subjects settling in 
any place within the extent of the Company's dominions, except under their license and 
during their pleasure $ and so jealous is the Company of commercial interference, that 
the natives arc deterred from disposing of their pioducts to private merchants, and the 
extension of commerce, beyond what the caprice and interest of the Company allow, 
discouraged ; all private trade, therefore, must he placed in hands doubtful and objec- 
tionable ; and in order “■till more to cheek or suspend such traffic, the transit duties are 
varied, and the trade in any articles suspended or declared free, as suits the interests 
and views of the Company in their capacity us merchants. 

Since the Directors of the Company have been the monarch® of our vast possessions 
iri India, no facilities of communication with the interior by roads have been afforded, 
nor has any improvement in the culture of its soil and its various products been made ; 
with one solitary exception (the culture and manufacture of indigo), these valuable and 
extensive regions still continue under the ignorant and careless management of the 
natives, whom it has been the strange policy of the Company to keep in their original, 
degraded and idolatrous state. How widely different would the condition be of this 
important part of the globe, and its vast population, were the Company to confine them- 
selves to their magisterial duties, and no longer act on the narrow principles of rival and 
monopolizing merchant". The advantages arising from such a change (the right of 
colonization being gruuted) would be incalculable, both to ourselves and the native 
inhabitants of India ; to ourselves it would afford a most inviting opportunity for the 
investment of capital ; bo an inexhaustible source for the extension of our commerce 
and manufactures, and for the employment of our shipping ; a source in these respects 
more highly important because free from foreign competition and control. It would 
afford inducements to the emigrant far beyond either Canada, the United States, or 
Npw Holland; and would greatly and permanently improve our national as well as 
individual prosperity. As to the natives of India, this change of system would tend, bv 
their increased intercourse with Britons, to enlighten and civilize them, to dispel the 
horrors of their superstition and idolatry, aud greatly to facilitate their improvement, 
general welfare, and happiness. 


In addition to a change in the system of allowing the produce of thej^wer Provinces 
to be exported free of duty, cunain of Irrigation, and tanks tnfy be epftcuted whenever 
the outlay on such wofks is likely to be repaid ; and it is little creditable to oar Govern- 
ment that these works have been allowed to remain much in the same state as we found 
them, with exception to the canals In the Dooab, ami the Delhi canal, which have been 
recently opened. I wa soresent at the opening of the latter, and witnessed the delight 
of every class of the pojHdJftkm. 4 4 t naked an old man if it afforded satisfaction to his 
countrymen? He replied, " Look, around you, Sir; see the crowds that have come out 

to 
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to *ce vour great work ; observe the women, who on this great occasion have been 
allowed to enjoy the sight, and expose their persons to the gaze of the public, a circum- 
stance you ate aware which is never allowed, and theo judge of the satisfaction we 
experience/’ Roads and canals of communication may be made whenever their con- 
struction will facilitate the transport of the produce of districts not settled in perpetuity to 
a market, or whenever they will repay their cost; and there is no country which offers so 
many advantages for the construction ol canals as the province of Bengal, from its being 
level. Very little lias been effected by way of opening the communication w r ith the 
Presidency by land, and the roads have been left in a much worse state than when under 
the government of the Moguls. The remain* of their roads and bridges are to be seen 
throughout the country; and although we have been so long in possession of the 
country, the roads within thirty miles of Calcutta are impassable for carriages in the 
rainy season. It is probable that ii the convicts were stationed on the line of the great 
loutesof communication running through the country, and their lubour directed by 
skilful officers of pioneers and engineers, that the construction of good paved roads 
might be effected at very little cost to the State, which would be the means of keeping 
the communication open by land at all season* of the year; and uiy experience tells me, 
that the co*t of constructing roads with such aid would not exceed 2,000 rupees a mile, 
if paved with brick, and nothing like the sum if other materials were procurable. Ah 
the revenue* of the country must depend on the producers having at all time* an unre- 
siiictcd sale for the produce of their labours it must he an object to ensure to the land- 
holdeis of thedistiicts a free market. The Government should only come into the 
maikcts for commissariat or other purposes on the same footing as the private merchant, 
and only purchase under contract for delivery at the places of consumption^ and cm 
no account interfere with the transport of the country by land or by water. If the 
transport of the country is not allowed to he interfered with by the commissariat and 
other government officer*, and i* left to the competition of private individuals unaided 
hv the government officer*, it will on most occasions he found ample to convey the 
supplies required for our armies, on much cheaper term* than they can be obtained 
through the medium of government cattle or government agents, whose zeal for the. 
public service too often opeiates to their own disadvantage, and to the great detriment 
of the interest of private individuals and the Government. 

When the private merchant, in times of scarcity, can make it answer hi* purpose to 
transport grain from the banks of the Indus to Calcutta, ! ,500 miles, he eon have no 
difficulty in supplying the wants of our armies, wherever they may be obliged to move, 
provided he i* not molested in his arrangements, and there is sufficient competition 
amongst the natives to ensure the Government from lo?s from combination. The com- 
mi**ariat has I fear, been established on the principle of making the Government In- 
dependent of the public, and with this feeling it ha* been made too dependent on the civil 
power for its supplies in times of war and difficulty. If, on the contrary, it had biMgi 
established on the principle of being quite dependent on public competition for its sup- 
plies, under contract* for delivery at the places of consumption, and the civil power had 
been directed to withhold its aid, it is probable that private individuals, with the aid of 
the country transport, would have supplied the wants of the Government much cheaper 
than they have been ; and the landholder would have been benefited by obtaining a better 
market than be has had in times of difficulty, owing to the transport ofc the country 
being press&ljj^^ purposes. 

It may be askSl if tbe labourer in India is placed on a par with the labourer of Europe. 
When works are going forward in India there is always great difficulty in procuring la- 
bourer*, and the inhabitants of the hills and neighbouring states are enticed to quit their 
home* by wages which are insufficient to induce the Labourer of ortr own districts to quit 
hi* \ illage, and take the employment of the public. In India, within our own province-, 
u may be said there is no distress, excepting in times of scarcity; and since we hav* 
cm uied to the grain merchant tbe unrestricted sale of bis grain, prices have adapted 
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themselves to the productiveness of the crops ; and there has been no scarcity or famine 
similar to what was known when the grain merchant was forced to sell his grain at 
whatever price the Government of the country was pleased to dictate. In India, the 
labourer of our provinces has no difficulty in maintaining himself and his family in inde- 
pendence, without revolting to the charity of the public, and we know the reverse to be 
the ease in our native countiy. 

I know of nothing that will so much aid the remittances required in England from 
India as lowering the duties in England on the import trade of Indian produce on 
nil articles, and more particularly on articles produced in the colonies of European 
states for the consumption of Europe, such as sugar, silk, indigo, cotton, &t\, so as 
to favour India. By such liberal policy towards our Eastern colonies, the trade of India 
will be increased, and the land will be brought into cultivation, from which the state 
derives its revenue. 

Under the present system, Great Britain prohibits the Indian Government from raising 
a revenue through the customs on the principal articles ot commerce exported from 
India to Gteat Britain, and makes Ifkdia pay her an annual tribute to the amount of the 
duties she levies in England on the exports ot India, amounting to £700,000, and forces 
foreign states to pay her a portion of the duty on the consumption ot such of the Indian 
exports as are re-exported from England to the Continent. If the exports from India 
were liable to a duty in India, territory in this case would realize a revenue on all the 
products of India required for consumption in foreign Europe as well as in England. In 
addition to the duty levied on the importation of Indian products, England derives a re- 
venue from the imports from Chinn; but as China is a foreign state, India sutlers no loss 
by the arrangement ; but it may be worth considering whether there should not be a 
different scale of duty established for the importations from China and from our Indian 
territory, so as to favour the latter. If bv any change in the system of conducting the 
Indian trade the price of its products could be reduced, the interests of the Indian culti- 
vator or producer would suffer. A high price in India operates as a premium to industry, 
in the same way as a high pi ice of corn in England ; and if the price of sugar, indigo, 
or cotton were to fall, it would cause the land producing the ^ame to be thrown out 
of cultivation, or to be cultivated by some crop which would jield a greater return 
than the articles now cultivated for exportation. If the freight were reduced, and by 
any economy the imports Irom India could be conveyed in fewer ships, or if the present 
ships, by making their voyages within the year, would render fewer ships necessary, the 
shipping interest would be improved, and India might benefit by an enhancement ot 
prices equal to the saving of freight ; but at the present prices it cannot be expected tliat 
more indigo, cotton, or sugar can be rui^d when the natives are at liberty to grow on 
their lands whatever they please, and are sufficiently alive to their own interests to grow 
whatever will yield them the best return. Great Britain, in addition to the tribute she 
ipukes India pay her through the customs, derives benefit from the savings of the service 
at the three Presidencies being spent in England instead of in India ; and in addi- 
tion to these savings, which probably amount to uear a million, she also derives benefit 
from the fortunes realized by the European mercantile community, which are all remitted 
to England. 


Private merclftnts carrying on trade between India and England, and in the interior 
of India, meet with many grievous obstructions, which are at variance, as I conceive, with 
the intentions of the Legislature, as expressed in the Act of 1813. In my several exami- 
nations before the East-India Committees in 1821, 1830, and 1831, I have enumerated 
these obstructions at considerable length. They may be reduced to the following 
heads : — 4 

J . The forms and restrictions imposed by law on persons and ships proceeding to India ; 
oil of which are as inapplicable to the Indian trade as to that with any other part of the 

world, 
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world, including the monstrous power of deporting European settlers without trial, or 
even reason assigned. 

2. A power exercised beyond law by the Court of Directors, sanctioned by the Board 
of Control, in the licenses which private merchants are obliged to take out with penalty 
bonds attached, and the difficulty, delay, and expense of procuring the name. I have 
fully explained these processes in the evidence referred to in the margin,* 

3. The mode adopted by the Company’s Government and servants abroad in providing 
investments for the Company’s ships, fiotn provinces or from manufacturers, subject to their 
direct authority us rulers of the country. The arbitrary exercise of power in monopo- 
lizing produce, and compelling individual labour, is exemplified in the transact ions 
referred to in the Minutes of Evidence of July 1831,+ more fully detailed in Appendix 5, 
to a publication of mine entitled “ Kickards' Speeches ” in 1814, further confirmed in 
Lord Wellesley’s well-known letter to the Madras Government of 19th July 1804) and 
be ten, I believe, the universal practice ever since. 

4. The collection of transit nnd market duties on the internal trade of the country, the 
evil of which is greatly aggravated b\ the collection being entrusted to officers over 
whom all control is purely nominal, and who ure supposed to collect to the full as much, 
if not more, for themselves, than that which they choose to return in their official accounts 
to the public treasury. 

5. To I liene may be added, the taxes called in India molurpha or zresaljiuldj/. These 
are peisonul or professional tuxes laid on merchants, traders, manufacturers, craftsmen, 
houses, shops, looms, tools, instruments of labour and art, and even the implement of 
agriculture. The vexatiousness and oppression of this tax are greatly aggravated by it# 
being imposed, not on the value of the article taxed, but on the supposed, ». e. arbitrarily 
computed, gains or profits of the payer. For u description of this tax, and the singular 
mode adopted for ai riving at the supposed profits of merchants, &t\, I beg leave to refer 
to my woik ori India, \uL I, p. 4 f )t> ; the detail therein given being taken from official 
documents. 


(i. Alt the monopolies of India may likewise he enumerated as so many obstructions to 
fair commercial enterprise and dealing ; such a# the suit monopoly, the opium monopoly, 
tile tobacco and liquor monopolies, with other article# either monopolized or so highly 
t«i\ed as greatly to a fleet both the internal and external trade of the country. 

The duties on mini} article# of East- India produce arcs also enormously high, appa- 
rently rated on no fixed principle, and without regard to market price* For example : — 
Aloe*, subject to a duty from 70 to 280 per cent. 

Aftsafcctida 233 ... 022 ... 

Cardamoms 15)0 ... 2(>f> 

Coflee ... 105 ... 373 

Pepper 2Gb ...400 ... # 

Sugar 94 ... 393 ... 

Tea 6 ... 100 


These facts having been unnoticed throughout the present Charter, the East India 
houses of agency in London presented two memorials on the subject to the Lords Com- 
missioners of H»s Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade, in March 1831, praying for relief 
on both heads. To save the trouble of reference, a copy of both J memorials annexed 
to this answer, in the hope that they may attract the attention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the new arrangements about to be adopted for India* The rates of .duty imposed 

on 
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on Indian imports into Britain, when compared with the exemption from duty of British 
staples into India (cotton goods being subject to a duty only of per cent.), constitute an 
important feature in the present question. Indians within the Company's jurisdiction, 
like English, Scotch or Irish, are equally subjects of the British Government. To make 
invidious distinctions, favouring one class but oppressing another, ail being subjects of 
the same empire, cannot be reconciled with the principles ot justice; and whilst liiitish 
nnportjfejjnto India are thus so highly faitoured, 1 know that lndo-Uritish subjects feel it 
a great grievance that their commodities when imported into England should be so 
enormously taxed. 

Some modification has taken place of the custom- house duties in India, which the regu- 
lations of Government will shew ; but as regards the system of duties on British goods 
imported into India, compared with those on Indian goods imported into Britain, both 
being equally the property of British subjects, it is liable to this inconsistency, that 
British staples imported into India are admitted duty free, whereas Indian producers 
charged with enormous duties in this country, many at tides of oidumry consumption 
being subject to duties exceeding 100, and from that up to fiOO per cent., w ith one article 
as high as 3,000 per cent., besides other unjust restrictions which will be noticed in a 
subsequent answer. 

But the greatest obstruction of all to the extension of Indian commerce, both internal 
and cxternul, is the land-tax, one-half of the gross produce of the soil ; an import which 
paralyzes the energies of the great muss of the people by consigning them to irre- 
trievable poverty ; but this is far too wide a subject to be discussed here : I must 
therefore beg leave* to refer to my late work on the revenue systems of India, where 
the evils of this tax, unavoidably aggravated by the mode of its collection, are fully 
detailed. 

Hud my health permitted, it was my intention to have closed my late work on India 
by a fifth part, to contain suggestions for a reform of the Indian administration, as regards 
the present system, both at home and abroad. I had reserved for this part some remarks 
on the inefficiency of the judicial system, und its total inapplicability to the state of 
society, civilization, and knowledge existing among the natives; their notions of justice ; 
their local usages, traditions, or laws ; together with its unsuitableness on the score 
of language, when considered in reference to the various dialects in use among the dif- 
ferent inhabitants of our Indian provinces. Being compelled to abandon this portion of 
the work, perhaps I cannot do better than give, in reply to this question, a sketch or 
outline of what 1 originally intended to otter in greater detail; and, as a preliminary step 
to all other*, I would recommend * 

The entire abolition of the Company's hade. The India trade is now admitted to be a 
losing one in the Company's hands ; the China trade asserted to be profitable, and so it 
may be to a limited extent, but a trifling profit to a company is no excuse for continuing 
acnonopoly injurious to the country at large. If, however, there be truth in the printed 
official account* now before the public, I am quite sure that every impartial man 
acquainted with figures will be obliged to admit that these accounts exhibit no symptom 
of a real exclusive commercial capital for carrying on this trade; that to be continued, 
it must be supplied with funds from the tenitorial revenues of India; and that if the 
Company are allowed to supply themselves, as at present, from India, the some mischiefs 
as now expcrien|pd will iuevitably be perpetuated. 

The Company'* trade being wholly abolished, I should then consider them the fittest 
organs in England for conducting the political administration of India, under certain 
modifications of the system to be hereafter noticed; and I would accordingly suggest, 
as regards India* 

That the three presidencies of Calcutta. Madras, and Bombay be placed on the same 
footing under an executive government, consisting of a governor, commander of the 
forces, and one member of coancih a ditil servant : 


That 
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Tlmt the civil and military servants of the Company be attached to and promoted at 
each presidency respectively as at present ; but that all allowances, civil and military, 
be every where equalized. 

That His Majesty’s courts of justice at the respective presidencies be maintained, us at 
present, quite independent of the local governments, but with the jurisdiction of each 
court clearly and expressly defined ; and whether the limits of that jurisdiction be or be 
not enlarged, that it be relieved from ull those xioubts and difficulties which liot^unfre- 
quently attend its powers of cognizance and the execution of its decrees. 

That a central government-general be established for all India, to consist of a 
governor-general or viceroy with suitable* rank, a commander-in-chief, and two civil 
servants, as member* of council, with general powers of control over the inferior 
governments. 

That all the current details of the civil and military business of each presidency be con- 
ducted by the local executive government of each, with the exception of matters of a 
political or diplomatic nature, all of which should be considered as exclusively apper- 
taining to the government-general. * 

The inefficiency of our revenue, judiciul, and police regulations being now generally 
admitted, I would propose that a legislative council of leurned natives be assembled at 
each presidency, to consist of a deputy freely chosen from each zilluh ; aud that to this 
legislative council be committed the duty ot revising existing regulations, and ot thereon 
training a code of laws suited to the hubits, local usages, and institutions of the diflerent 
classes at each presidency, together with a more efficient system for the administration 
of such laws iu the Mofussil ; and that each regulation or law, when settled by the Icgh- 
lative council, should be handed up to the governor in council of the presidency, to be 
duly considered by that board ; and when upproved bj the governor in council, to be 
forwarded for the final decision or confirmation of the government-general. 

The legislative council may, in it* earliest stages at least, be aided by an European 
president, and by European secretaries and traiitdators, to record and set in order its 
deliberations, so that the same may be submitted in due form to the governor in council, 
and ultimately to the government-general j and this aid or addition to the legi*lali\c 
council may be continued as long as the same shall be found useful or necessary. 

That the more respectable and well-informed of the natives of India be also employed 
in high and responsible offices in the judicial, revenue, and police departments, with 
suitable allowances attached to each office, and likewise be eligible to sit on all juries. 
The proceediugs of these native functionaries might be made subject to the inspection or 
revision of European superiors, who would report thereon to the higher authorities; aud 
it is conceived this duty might be performed by collectors, judges, and registrars, making 
periodical circuits within certain divisions or limits, if by the proposed employment or 
subilitutiou of natives, those officers were relieved, as they might be, from the details 
which they are now obliged personally to attend to. If confined to the pnrposeraf 
general superintendence and revision, the number of those superior officers would, it is 
probable* be less than are at present employed, and the heavy expense of those esta- 
blishments be proportionably reduced. 

That provincial coarts of appeal be continued as at present, but to consist of two Euro- 
pean and one Native judge. g 

That a further appeal from the provincial courts da lie to a superior court of appeal, at 
the seat of the government-general; that this superior court no consist of a lord chid 
judge or chancellor with a noble title, another professional puisne judge, the two civil 
members of council, and a native judge; and that appeals to this higher court, whether 
from the King’s courts at the presidency or from the Mofussil, be in ail dies final. 

That to aid the government-general in their deliberations on the laws necessary to he 
enacted for the government of our Indian provinces, there be established at the seat of 
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the government-general a superior native council, consisting of three members, one from 
each presidency, to whom ovcr\ law handed up for consideration or confirmation be in the 
first instance submitted, and who will report thereon for the final decision of the govern- 
ment-general ; and that a Jaw or regulation thus confirmed be, on promulgation, consi- 
dered as in full force, liven if altered or modified on subsequent reference to England, 
U nlred not interfere with its being immediately acted upon in India. 

I wftld also propose that one of the three Native councillors above mentioned be 
selected to sit as junior judge in the superior court of appeal. 

As regards England, J would submit that, as the present Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India is at present constituted, a cumbrous body containing several useless 
members, this body be reduced, and replaced by the appointment of a secretary of state 
for India, with a suitable establishment, and power of control ovei the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors. 

That the Court, of Directors be reduced to fourteen members including chairman and 
depui -chairman ; and that this body be divided into three committees, one for the busi- 
ness of each Indian presidency respectively, and a superior committee, to communicate 
directly with the government-general of India, and to have controlling povvei over the 
inferior committees ; the whole to be regulated as follows: — 

Bombay committee ... ... ... 3 directors 

Madras ditto ... ... ... 3 ditto. 

Bengal ditto ... ... ... 3 ditto. 

Superior committee, to include chairman 
and deputy chairman, total ... r ... 5 ditto. 

That the members of the junior committee (say Bombay) do succeed by seniority, as 
vacancies occur, to scats in the Madras, Bengal, and ultimately the superior committee; 
and that a member from the superior be always chairman of the inferior committees. The 
members of the inferior committees would thus attain a general acquaintance with the 
affairs of India before rising to the superioi committee. A link of connection would be 
established between the superior and inferior committees, sufficient for all the purposes of 
information and control; and a better and a simpler link thiough a secretary ot state 
(than at present exists) between the Directors and His Majesty's Government. 

Rut the bent, and in my opinion the only effectual check over the exercise of power, 
being publicity, or public opinion, 1 would further recommend that facilities be granted 
to admit of all important questions regarding India, whether affecting individuals or the 
public generally, being brought before a Court of Proprietors for public examination and 
debate; and that all such questions (including the laws or regulations enacted for India) 
boas fully and freely debated, and papers and documents for the elucidation of each 
subject as readily furnished, as now takes place in the proceedings of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

And on the great question of patronage, that it remain where it now is, in the hands of 
the Directors. 

This is a brief outline of my views on the '■uhjeef of reform. To fill up the details of 
the plan could not bo done, even if health pet nutted, within the limits of an answer to 
queries. But if the outline, or any part of it, shall be found to merit attention, the 
details, it is conceived, tnay be easily filled in, or the plan itself modified, if the 
principle be approved; for the plan is in tart rather a modification than a change of 
existing institutions, and therefore presenting no difficulties that might not be easily 
overcomes. 

The advantages likely to flow from the adoption of this plan are conceived to be the 
following, riz/ 

By the entire abolition of tha Company's trade with India and China, and leaving the 
whole Eastern trade to be carried on in future by (he skilful management and enterprize 
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of individual merchants, free of all restraint, we have every assurance which experience 
ever since 1814 can afford that this trade is capable of further indefinite extension. One 
great obstacle to its further extension, under existing circumstances, is the difficulty of 
making profitable remit tan cetHrom India to Britain, and this arises from two causes , one 
is,* the interference of the Company's agents in the purchase or production of Indian 
articles suited to the British market, by which their cost abroad is, as before explaififed, 
unnaturally ruined, to the great injury and sometimes ruin of those who emburk 4 timrciu ; 
and the other f is the monopoly of the China trade, by which the merchants of InWa are 
not only precluded from enjoying all the advantages winch would result from a free inter- 
course between India and China, hut they are also shut out of an advantageous channel of 
remittance to England, which would most assuredly be open to them if this branch of 
Eastern trade were left, us it ought to he, free of all interference and obstruction. The 
facilities and conveniences which Indian and British merchants could in such case contribute 
in aid of each other's operation*., would, in my opinion, be so decided and exclusive, as in 
all probability to secure the whole or the greater part of this trade in their own hands, to 
the exclusion of foreign rivals, without the needless intervention of a single restrictive 
enactment, and thereby verify, as 1 also firmly believe, the prediction of Dr. Adam Smith, 
when he asserted, that “ the Fast- Indies ofi'eied a market (or the manufactures of Europe 
greater and more extensive than both Europe and America put together." 

It may next be observed, as regards the political modifications above suggested, that 
there are two ways of governing distant possessions inhabited by a race or races essen- 
tially different in caste, in manners, in religion and social institutions from the conquer- 
ing or ruling power ; the one is by the power of the sword, und the other by allowing 
the conquered to participate largely (under due control) in the immediate government 
of themselves. By the latter method, reasonable expectations may be entertained of a 
people (particularly it conscious of their own inferiority) being so satisfied, as to lead to 
the establishment between them and their governors of real attachment, ami conse- 
quently of a solid, contented, and durable uuion. But a government of the sword h a 
government of arbitrary power, and arbitrary power ever bus been, und ever will be, a 
government of headstrong will and caprice, fraught in its exercise with oppression and 
wrong, with frequent acts of violence, aud more frequent acts of injustice. In such a 
state of things, uo real attachment, or bond of cordiul uuion, can possibly subsist be- 
tween those who rule and those who are compelled to submit. The sword may hold its 
snjay over nations (as we see in many pans of Europe As well as of Asia), where the 
human mind, still mired in ignorance and superstition, lias scarcely made a step in ad- 
vance beyond the mere instincts of animal nature, or can faucy any earthly good or 
benefit worth pursuing at the expense of its indolence and ease; all udder such circum- 
stances is consequently stationary, and the sword rules undisturbed. But where moral 
improvement, aud a greedy thirst of know ledge have struck their roots deeply into the 
hearty) of an acute people, arbitrary power may from that moment count the days of its 
wane. A far mightier power, by a slow and almost imperceptible progress, prepares in 
inevitable downfall. It may triumph for a season, and add victory upon victory to its 
former glories but its fate is nevertheless sealed ; and us “ he that lives by the sword 
shall perish by the sword," so may we conclude it to be sooner or later the expiring 
scene of every existing military government. 

These remarks are here submitted under the same impressions which induced a similar 
train of reasoning in my late work on India, viz. the convict iod of their being peculiarly 
applicable tn (he present state of our Eastern Possrsiums, and consequently deserving of 
serious consideration ; but Whether this belief be concurred in by other* or not, 1 pre- 
Miine there will iioW be no difference as to the policy us well as the necessity of employing 
natives far more extensively than has hitherto been the case in the local administration ol 
India. When this idea was first broached by me in 1813, it was pronounced to be 
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visionary; now, as the public printed records show, including the evidence taken in the 
la<t two years before Committees of the Houses of Parliament, there is scarcely a servant 
of any eminence in or out of India who does not warmly recommend its adoption. The 
necessity of the measure will he more apparent, if re te re nice be had to the history of 
British India from the year 1/65, and to the four folio volumes of Revenue und Judicial 
Selections, published of late years by order of the Court of Directors; for it will be 
seeujlroughout, that owing to the inapplicability of our systems, the unMtitableness ot 
our European ideas to the state and institutions of Indian society, the inefficiency of our 
control in all matters of detail, otir ignorance of the nature of tenures, our errors in 
respect to ancient rights, projects and schemes of every variety have been tried, modi- 
fied, abandoned, or repealed, and regulation on regulation enacted, all trained with the 
best intentions, and more especially to protect the rights and interests of the rvots, 
but all, it must be admitted, complete failures. Hitherto, moi cover, the English in 
India have carried themselves so haughtily, so much in the spirit of proud superiors 
ruling submissive slaves, as never to have been able to possess themselves of that per- 
vading influence which, penetrating through all ranks and grades of a community, is 
cpiite indispensable to the efficacy of the best laws; an ill-judged hauteur and distance, 
which has necessarily thrown this pervading influence into the bands of subordinate 
native agents, to be exercised by them umiei’hamledly, and consequently in practices ol 
the most flagrant corruption and abuse. 

Another great advantage may be anticipated from this modified reform of our institu- 
tions abroad, and that is an immense sa\ing of expense, as regards our Civil Establish- 
ments. There are now bcfoie the public punted h^ts of these establishment*, and 
statements of minimi expenditure at the different Presidencies in India, the aggregate 
amount of which is equal (surprising to relate ’) to the whole of our military 1 disburse- 
ment*.* If, therefore, any one would take the trouble ot placing these lists or state- 
ments in juxtaposition with any other which might he trained on the principles above 
suggested, of reducing the thiec Presidencies in India to the -nine level, abolishing the 
whole ol the Company's commercial establishments and substituting respectable Natives 
for Europeans iu a great variety of employments, lie may easily eonvince himself that 
the present amount of Indian revenue would yield a surplus far bejoud anything yet 
contemplated ; probably -ulhcient, after defraying all other expenses, not only to pay the 
interest of, hut eventually to redeem that debt which, however unjustly, has* by 
various Acts of Paihament been legal r/id as a territorial charge. $ 

But a signal hem lit will he conferred on the inhabitants of India by having justice 
administered at their doors: in which I include (lie establishment, ns above mentioned, of 
U local court of final appeal, instead of appealing, as at piesenl, to the King in Council 
in this country. The delay of appeals to England, a distance of 16,000 or 18,000 mile* 
from the original source of action, is most vexatious and oppressive; the expense at- 
tending it ruinous, and the final decision submitted to judges wholly ignorant (more 
especially us regards matters of caste, religion, property, rights of inheritance, Sec. &c ) 
of the laws* usages, and local institutions of India. Suppose a cuse, loo, where further 

information 


* Vide Annual Account* laid before Parliament which contain Statements of the Ordinary and Extraordinary 
coipts und Disbursements ot India in cot h war. The only dorumcnr [ have at hand to refer to is No. 4 of Account* 
and Papers appended to the TlimNiopoi t ot the Select t omnuttre ol the House ot Commons, in which the Military 
Cliurgca of India for t829-.'i0 are stated to be , . . .. .. .. .* .. X 9,103,091 

And the Civil Churgds * . v v 0.785.611 

* Total .. .. £ l8,8P8,70-i 


A reference, hovvcVfcf* to the ofltar accounts \v mi am confident confirm tins fact, and this 1 take to he a matter of 
so much importance as to require the stru test examination arid scrutiny at the present juncture. 


The civil charges above mentioned are only ordinary disbursement*, and do not include payments either for interest 
or punnpal of Indian Debt, advance'* to the Commercial Department, with various other item*, which are classed 
under the head ol “ Extraordinary Disbursements." * 
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information or the ascertainment of a particular fact might be desirable before a satis- 
factory judgment could be passed, additional years must pass away before the required 
information could be obtained. In fact, I have known so much injury, intolerable 
vexation, and overwhelming<expense, incurred by rightful suitors or appellants in cases 
of this description, that 1 cannot too strongly recommend it to the consideration of the 
supreme authorities in .England. To a court of final appeal so constituted as that above 
recommended, there can, F presume, be no objection to appeals from the King's (Quirts at 
the different presidencies, since all such will be decided by regularly educated judges, 
selected from the most eminent of the profession in England ; whilst in causes from the 
Provincial Courts of India the Superior Court will have the aid of associates well versed 
in Indian usages and laws. 
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But as regards the King’s Courts in India, it might greatly conduce to future concord, 
und good understanding in the general administration of our judicial System, if the juris- 
diction of the King’s Courts were now to be clearly and explicitly defined. In settling 
this important point, the opinions of the King's Judges, which have been fully given and 
are recorded in one of the Appendices to a Jate Import of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons,* together with other papers on the same subject, may be consulted 
with great advantage ; so that with the aid of these valuable documents, I should con- 
ceive a line might be drawn which should not only harmonize with the concurrent juris- 
diction of the Country Courts, but preserve unimpaired that independence of His Majesty’s 
Courts, which long experience of their influence and powers has proved to be fraught with 
many important local benefits. 

Finally, the establishment of a Native Legislative Council at the respective presidencies 
affords, 1 apprehend, the only chance of a code of laws being framed for India suited to 
the general state and character of the natives, and to the different usages, prevailing 
customs or traditions, which will be found greatly to vary in various parts ; whilst a 
Committee from each Legislative Council might have its sittings permanent, to watch over 
the operation and effect of existing laws, and to submit to the Council from time to time 
such modifications, alterations, or repeal thereof, as circumstances should appear to render 
advisable: thus providing, as I conceive, not only the most likely means of compiling a 
code of laws suited to our Eastern possessions, but the best checks that can be devised for 
a due administration thereof. < 

1 am aware that the highest authorities in India have recommended a different descrip- 
tion of legislative council, to consist of the members of Government and of the Judges of 
the Supreme Courts at the different’ presidencies, lhope it will not be considered as 
betraying a want of proper rfespect in me, if 1 presume to dissent from these opinions. 
My own is decidedly adverse to the employment of judges, or practical lawyers, in the 
business of legislation ; the objections to it are in my mind altogether insurmountable; 
but in India more especially, where European ideas, forms, and technicalities have already 
produced so much disappointment, 1 should anticipate nothing but a repetition of p|0t 
results; in other words, a code of regulations failing in almost every instance to ac- 
complish their professed object. The only plausible reason that I recollect (for I have not 
the record here to refer to) to have been advanced for the employment of the Judges, is 
to guard against the ^pactment of regulations in India at variance with the primary laws 
of the United Kingdom, or perhaps affecting the rights of the Crown ; but this objection 
$| easily met by causing all regulations to be registered in the Supreme Court, at the seat 
of the Government-general, with power to the said Court to rgefct such as may contain 
any such incongruities or violations; or they might be submitt gPin the first instance to 
the inspection of the Lord Chief Justice and Puisne Judge, prevfiu? to their being finally 
passed, and promulgated by the Supreme Government. A principal advantage of the 
plan I have suggested I take to be that of having a permanent legislative committee to 

„ watch 
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watch over the operation of existing laws or regulations, that is, to review, alter, modify 
or amend, as circumstances shall appear to require. This cannot be expected from a 
Legislative Council, consisting of the members of Government and the Judges of the 
Supreme Courts, whose peculiar duties and avocations are for too numerous and weighty 
to admit of undivided, or even the necessary attention to this most important object, whilst, 
of the Judges in particular, I trust it will not be thought derogating from the respect 
justly due to their high station and character to say, that it can hardly be expected oi 
persomrbut imperfectly acquainted with the lmbits, usages, and local institutions oi' the 
Mofussil, that they would be so ready as might he desired in cases of inapplicable or 
inefficient laws, to alter or amend what, after due deliberation, they had once recom- 
mended or confirmed. 

Should these reforms be found to conduce to the internal prosperity of India, the 
objects desired in this question would be most fully accomplished ; tor by increased pros- 
perity on the one hand, and the entire abolition ot the Company’* trade on the other, the 
most effectual measures, as well direct as indued, would thus be adopted, to advance the 
interests of Indian commerce, and not^only to increase the exportable production's of India, 
but those of Britain uIho. 


Mr I.angtoii Tho measures calculated to promote tin* general interests of commerce are too many and 
too important for me to do more than briefly ad\ert to a few ot those which appeal to me 
the most prominent. 

Encouiagement and protection to Europeans possessed of property (or without pro- 
perty, where well lecommcnded, and no misconduct alleged), to settle in India, with 
security to their persons and property. 

Abolition of all transit and internal duties. 

Cessation of all competition of the executive government with individuals; or of agents 
of the Company, or of Government, trading with superioi privileges. 

The inti eduction of an uniform and unvaried currency. 

The removal, wherever practicable, of all restraints on the exercise of lawful industry 
of^hich in India as elsewhere there are only too many, but nowhere more than in India ’ 

Tho abandonment of monopolies. The revenue arising from that of salt might be sup- 
plied by a tax on the commodity; and it may be worth observing, that, a* an article 
consumed by the numerous classes, when the price is not too high, as largely as by the 
rich, no other affords so fair a prospect of increasing revenue, by keeping the cost to the 
consumer moderate. Substitutes for the revenue from opium may no doubt be found. 
And, generally, every measure that tends to the amelioration of the situation of the 
natives. 

Were the East-India Company to 'ease to carry on trade, the aid to the Indian finances, 
from the surplus profits and from the Board 9 * rates, would of course cease with the trade ; 
but there are strong grounds for supposing that the development of the resources of India 
has been checked by the system of the East- India Company’s monopolies to an extent for 
which the aid in question has been but a poor compensation. 

The source of this aid is solely the tea monopoly, and a direct tax for this object would 
draw far less from the British public than what must be paid in an extravagant profit to 
the Company to affovt the sumo amount of aid ; hut there is every reason to hope that the 
improvement of the country, by the application of British capital and industry, economy, 
by the employment of Hindoos, &c. and other measures for ihe amelioration of the condir 
tjoii of the natiyffe, which are now confidently looked* forward to, will secure lor India 
advantages far more than equivalent for those which may be sacrificed by the alteration. 


Augmenting 
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Augmenting the surplus produce of the country should be done, first, by every practicable 
measure directly tending to its prosperity; secondly, by economy in its public expendi- 
ture; and thirdly, by assistance in its foreign trade. It is contrary to tne Inst of these 
three branches of policy to favour by our laws the export to India of articles with which 
she is able to supply herself, or to discourage the export from India of articles with which 
she is able to supply other countries. We have in a great measure succeeded in sup- 
planting her cotton manufactures by those of England, I understand that the {practica- 
bility of supplying her with salt from Liverpool is under consideration We exclude 
East-Iudia sugar from the English market by means of high duties. If, in addition to all 
these disadvantages, any change of system were materially to diminish the tea trade from 
China to England, by means of which China is enabled to pay for the opium and cotton 
which she imports from India, it is probable that the demand for those articles would be 
proportionally reduced, and India would then be disabled from paying its tribute to 
England. 


The principle of this contract for realizing the investment is, 1 behove, the same as is 
followed in England, and surely there is no lust cause for complaint . The manufacture 
and sale of salt is certainly a monopoly, as well was that of saltpetre when it was imumfac- 
tuied on the Company's account ; but I believe this last has been discontinued some time. 
1 may heie observe that the trade of Southern India will never be very great until the Pubs 
at Ptiiimbuftii shall ha\e been opened sufficiently to admit the passing of larger vessels than 
the c iinitry craft of India, and also until the range of rocks called Adam's Bridge, which 
crosses fiom Raniissoruin to the small island of Marrnr on the opj >osite coast of Ceylon, is 
sufficiently reinuied to admit of large vessels, when this is done, and the current, which is 
very strong, allowed to have a free vent, the mud hank that has been forming for many 
\cdrsaf Point Calymerc, in the Tanjour country , will be swept away, the depth of watei 
will then be sufficient to admit of Indiainen to have free ingress and egress into iho Bay of 
Tondy, a safe anchorage, and no fear of being driven on a lee shore, coral rocks, or sand- 
banks , and further of the utmost consequence to trade, as ships that are bound from the Bay 
of Bengal to Bombay, and t/re vtrsu, ui either monsoon will have a short and safe passage. 


The annual tribute drawn from India by the payment of territorial disbursements made 
at home, and the annual remittance of private fortunes, require unremitting endeavours to 
improve the productive powers of that country; facilities of remittance can thin alone be 
created. As the Government is now carried on through the Company, a facility for remit- 
tance might be afforded by permitting the resources of India to subserve more extensively 
in the provision of the China investment ; this facility, however, could alone be obtained by 
a sacrifice of the export to China from England of British manufactures. • 


Large as the increase of trade has been, I have no hesitation in recording my sincere 
conviction, (hat under the application of a different system to the internal resources of 
India, and with a reduction in the duties on her raw produce here, and other alterations 
more particularly alluded to in * two letters addressed by the merchants of London inte- 
rested in the India trade, loathe Lords Commissioners of llis Majesty’s Privy Council for 
Trade, dated the 8th and 31st March 1831, that increase would have been much more con- 
siderable. The anticipated obstacles to any extension of the commerce between the two 
countries, “ from the simple habits, the limited wants, and religious prejudices of the natives/’ 

have 
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have proved "airy nothings ;** evincing either a lamentable deficiency of observation, ora de- 
liberate intention to deceive the British nation for obvious purposes. I trust we shall not fail 
to profit by the past, and to scrutinize with due suspicion evidence on such matters pro- 
ceeding from similar sources. We may be assured that, in buying and selling, human nature 
is the same in Cawnporc as it is in Cheapside. 

The first stejfr to an improvement in the quality of Indian produce must be an entire 
change from the restrictive to the protecting policy in regard to the resort to ami residence 
of Europeans in India. Skill, capital, and enterprise should bo invited with the utmost pos- 
sible encouragement, instead of being checked by various regulations more or less repulsive. 
The power of transmission, unless by the sentence of the Supreme Court, should cease. 
The press should be entirely free ; as free as in England. The institutions of the Su- 
premo Court, divested of mere technicalities and modified by local usages, should be 
extended as tar as practicable: and a code of laws, securing equal justice to all creeds and 
colours, but based on the principle of elevating the Native and not depressing the Euro- 
pean, should be introduced into the Mofussil with all practicable dispatch. The existing 
judicial machinery, with some alterations and additions, might be adapted to the object 
m view. 

Unless European settlers be thus protected, I dare not to pi edict any very favourable 
results to India or to England, by merely allowing them to proceed and reside there, with 
no greatei facility and security than at present. So long as a liberal and enlightened policy, 
like that of Lord Win. Bentinck’s, exists, there may ho no practical inconvenience; but 
his successor might he very different. The same act which was held indifferent by one 
Governor- general, or praise-worthy by another, might be thought criminal and dangerous by 
a third. Jt must not, therefore, be individual opinion, but the verdict of a jury which should 
determine such matters, if security of person and property be thought desirable. It is no 
argument to assert that comparatively few have been transmitted and ruined under the 
present system, and therefore it is not so very bad. How many abuses, and corruptions, 
and delinquencies have been known and suffered from the fear that urgent remonstrances 
might lead to total ruin ! 

The settler being placed in person and property under the protection of the law, and 
also subject to it, with equal facility in the Mofussil as in Calcutta, l am of opinion that 
an improvement would soon appear in the quality of the great staple productions of India, 
and by that improvement, accompanied with reduced duties here, particularly on sugar, 
the commercial relations of the two countries would be greatly increased. But an improve- 
ment more worthy of the British Government would follow — an improvement in the morals, 
habits, and intelligence of the people. 1 believe nothing will tend more to this object than 
the intercourse and example of respectable settlers; anti such only, in the nature of things, 
could maintain a footing in tile country. The objections, on an assumed invasion and colo- 
nization of starving European labourers, to the removal of the existing restrictions are idle. 
No reasonable man, acquainted with the climate and wages of India, indulged the expec- 
tation of a labouring class being abb* to exist, supposing oven they could pay their passage 
out; and these physical obstacles existing, it seemed an absurdity almost to enact legal 
ones. This is not the class wanted, but all above it — the artisan, tneengmeer, the surveyor, 
the small farmer, the man of skill and science, and the man who possesses, or by his 
industry creatos capital. 


A full reply to this Question would load me into a wider field than there is room for 
within the compass vf a letter. I shall generally observe on this subject, that if the Go- 
vernment fulfil ita duties, that is, secure un equal and efficient administration of justice, and 
forbear from imposing burthensome imposts, or throwing needless impediments in the way 
of private adventure and the free investment of capital, it may very safely and confidently 
leave every thing else to individual skill and competition. This country is rich m both, 

and 
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and India is a fair and legitimate field for their exercise. It has not heretofore been the 
policy of the Government of this country to encourage the resort of British capital and 
enterprise to India, but on the contrary, to fetter ana restrain them in a manner equally 
prejudicial to the interests of England and of India. Threo great and beneficial measures 
nave been carried into effect by the British Government since the first acquisition of our 
territorial possessions, now near seventy years ago, and I am not aware oj|any other de- 
serving this name, or which has produced any solid or lasting advantage. These, and they 
did not form part of the system on which the affairs of India had been administered, but 
were imposed upon it by public opinion and tho interference of the Legislature, are tlie in- 
stitution of King's courts with independent judges at the capitals ; the fixing the land-tax 
in perpetuity in some of the most valuable of the provinces; and tho opening of the trade 
with Greajt Britain in 1813. To these I think may easily be traced almost every valuable 
improvement which has taken place in the condition of India since its conquest; and I may 
add, that there is not one advantage originally anticipated from them that has not been more 
than fully realized. I shall touch slightly on one or two of the most prominent advantages 
which have resulted from them. The land w orth nothing, or little or nothing, to the pro- 
prietor, has in loss than forty years come to be worth from sixteen to twenty years’ purchase ; 
the present rental equalling or exceeding the original tax, computed at the exorbitant rate 
of lO-llths of half the value of the gross produce of the soil. The public revenue within 
the same period has advanced from about four millions and u-luilf to nine millions sterling. 
In almost every other part of India, except the territory in which the land-tax has been 
fixed in perpetuity, land is worth nothing, or next to nothing, and tho public revenue has 
very generally declined instead of advancing. The great staple of indigo lias been called 
into existence neaily within the same period. The annual produce of this is about 
‘.*,000,000 of pounds weight, and the value of the exports from Calcutta not less than 
£3,000,000, being in this single article, therefr re, twice as much as the total exports and 
imports of the East- India Company at the same place before the opening of the trade.* 

I shall barely enumerate a few of the commodities for the production of which tho sod 
and climate of India seem best fitted, and which appear most likely to reward the appli- 
cation of capital and skill. These are opium, raw silk, indigo, cotton, tobacco, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, sugar, rice, dyeing drugs, coals, salt, saltpetre, and barilla. Many others might 
be pointed out, and indeed it would be rash to assign any limits to the list, after what has 
been already effected under very unfavourable circumstances. In illustration of this fast 
point, I shall refer to two products now used to a considerable extent in the manufactures 
of Great Britain. These are lac-dye apd shell-lac; the first at least a discovery originating 
in British ingenuity. 

It is only necessary to cast the eye over a common London price-current 1o be satisfied 
of the general inferiority of the commeicial products of India, clearly originating in the 
rude and imperfect agricultural and manufacturing processes by which they are prepared. 
When the capital invested costs the miserable peasant who prepares them from twenty -four to 
sixty per cent, under the name of interest, no other result could be reasonably expected. India, 
with very partial exceptions, may be described as a country without enclosures, roads, 
bridges, or navigable canals. Even its artificial ii rigatiou, upon w liich the very existence of the 
people depends, is in a most rude .and imperfect state. One strong fact v ,11 place this last 
assertion beyond the reach of controversy. Throughout India, the largest source of the 
public revenue is the land-tax ; and yet over a territory exceeding half u million of square 
miles in extent, the annual expenditure of the British Government, iri the construction of 
new or repair of old works of irrigation, docs not exceed £7^,000. J do not ascribe it 
as matter of blame to the existing government that it expends no more. The blame lies in 
its obstructing the application of pcivate capital, and attempting that winch is bevond the 
reach of any government, what no government, and especially a needy government, has 

ever 
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overdone well, but what the resources of private enterprise has never failed to accomplish 
when free and unobstructed 

One of the greatest inconveniences which the commerce of India sustains, arises from the 
absence of substantial banking -houses, and of a good paper currency. The greater part of 
the transactions of India are conducted in a metallic currency, the counting, guarding, and 
transport of vdiich are, both to the state and to private individuals, sources of much loss, 
delay, and inconvenience No treasure can, from the insecurity of the roads, bo transported 
from one part of the country to another, without either a public oi private escort A return 
for a few years of the whole charges incurred foi the transport of tie.isuie on the part of the 
Government, would afford the most satisfactory data for judging ol the extent of the in- 
convenience sustained from the want of a well-regulated paper cunency. 

The effect of the duty imposed upon salt lias been to depnve the l.uidholdeis, manufac- 
turers, and merchants of England of a wide market for a staple aiticle, to deprive the inha- 
bitants of India of a cheap and wholesome necessary , which then own soil and industry are 
incapable of producing; and in my opinion its operation has ,iLo been to depreciate an 
available resource of the public revertue W' it It respect to opium, the elVei t has scaicelv 
been less prejudicial. No drawback being all owed on this aitiib* on le-expoitaliou hum 
a British possession, the duty is strictly a piohilutory one, and thereloie a virtual departure 
from the principle of open trade, de< hired and intended t*> be seemed by the pi visions of 
the statute. Indian consumption ol foieign opmiu is wholly out of the question. and no 
direct communication with Chum, the principal mart, being permitted to Butish merchants 
the trade has consequently been almost entirely tin own into ioieign hands, and is conducted 
for the most part from foreign pm ts In fact, the Anieiican^ and Portuguese may be said 
to enjoy nearly an entire monopoly of the suppk of China and the Eastern Islands* with all 
opium not the produce of the British territories in India, and the sole value of which cannot 
well he estimated at a less sum than one million sterling pel annum 

Another regulation of tin* Indian Government, injurious to trade, may be stated — the law 
imposing stamps on all commercial instruments, in 1<SJ7, at Calcutta, and which being 
deemed either illegal or impolitic at Madras and Bomba v is not m opciation at these presi- 
dencies, nor at Singapore, Prince of Wales 1 Island, and Malacca, oi indeed in any oilier 
British poll in India, down to the present day. The tax, therefore, is a paitial one, imposed 
at the busiest and greatest commercial mart in India, and there alone. The European and 
Native inhabitants of Calcutta petitioned both Houses of Parliament against the impost, as 
bciug both impolitic and unconstitutional , and the results, in a financial point of view, do 
not, as far as the public accounts show, appeal to be such as to have warranted so obnoxious 
a measure ; for the net stamp revenue of the Lower Pi ounces for 1NJ7--S when the tax 
was in operation, exceeded that of the pi ev ions jear, when it was not m existence, by a sum 
of no more than X*o,0()0. Later accounts, which 1 have not seen, ma\ probably exhibit a 
somewhat more favourable result ; but none, 1 am convinced, which can be u sufficient justi- 
fication for the imposition of an unpopular tax, repugnant to tin? manners of the people of 
India, and, considering all the local circumstances of Indian society, bur thensome to com- 
mercial intercourse. 

The restraints imposed on the resort of Biitish merchants to India, continue in law 
exactly wliut tiiey were in ISM, and whatever relaxation may have taken place in practice, 
appears to have resulted from the force of public opinion, and not lo have originated in the 
act of any public authority ; for it appears that, by law or compact, the East- India Com- 

C any arc considered fully vested with the rights of resisting the recommendations of both 
Parliamentary Committees and the India Board to make any change, and they have fully 
aeted oil it. The aim mt taken at the India House as fees for granting licenses to private 
individuals, or in thp shape orstainp duties which are incident to the covenants demanded, 
amounted, in die Fourteen years ending with 1S30-31, to very nearly £10,000 sterling. The 
penalty bonds demanded Worn s (he same parties amounted, from lSll-lo to 1M0-31, to 
£2,514,500 for breaches of which k does not appear that a single prosecution has been 
instituted. 

I may 
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I may safely pronounce, that all the restraints and distinctions now enumerated are not 
only highly unjust and vexatious, but uncalled for by any public necessity whatsoever 
The Court of Directors of the East-India Company have, I believe, urged the necessity of 
their continuance as a measure necessary to the security and good government of the British 
possesions m India ; but in the present state of public information, few will be found to 
support them in this opinion. 

7'he duty on Iiidimi barilla, estimated ad i a/orem t is from thirty to forty per cent., on 
shell-lac, twenty per cent.; on sal-ammoniac, from forty to fifty per cent. ; on turmeric, from 
fifteen to twenty per cent.; and on boras, one hundred per cent. ; although all these articles 
enter largely into several of our manufactures. On medicinal drugs, us i conceive most 
unwind} , and 1 must add unjustly, the duties are exorbitant, and at the same time unpro- 
ductive, ranging fiom 150 in [00, 500, and even 600 per cent., as in the examples of gum- 
umnoniuc, common rhubarb, and assafietida. Even in respect to articles now deemed 
necessaries or comforts among the mass of the people, the duties are extravagantly high. 
Black pepper, for example, whether the produce of a British possession or not, pays au ail 
inUncm duty of from 'J/0 to 400 per cent ( ’loves, always a production of foreign settle- 
ment pay at flic same time, although more in the diameter of a luxury, I'tom 176 to 240 
pci cent only. The cheap article of cassia pays from eighty to one hundred per cent., 
while cinnamon, a liivuty, pays only from live to six per cent. Sago is perhaps ti more 
striking example Omii any ol these. Since INI 1, a new and ingenious process for munufac- 
luimg a '•upeimi article was discovered in a British settlement, and flic preparation is still 
routined to the Bniidi possession-* Tins commodity, known under the name of pearl sago, 
iia*> by its supeiionty nearly driven the old article, always the produce of foreign countries, 
uut o| the ni.ukct Notwithstanding this, nuclei our fiscal rules the British pioduction is 
elic uged widi.i duty w hkli i auges, ad rafo/ * ///, fi oin thirty -three to one hundred per emit , 
while the f-ncign one is t (urged w it 1 1 one not exceeding from eight to sixteen per cent. 
With ivspi rt to lufhau artiries winch come into competition with colonial ones, the counter- 
vailing duties are nearly prohibitory in rdeience to domestic consumption for those that 
arc the production of a British possession, and strictly so for those that are of foreign pro- 
duction. Sugar is the most remarkable, example Tito duty on Bengal sugar, estimated 
on the price, laiiucs fiom ninety to one hundred and fifty percent. On China and Siam 
sugar it is from 250 to 100 per cunt On Mauritius or plantation sugar, it is only from 
eighty to one hunched and forty per cent. The great increase on the Indian revenue since 
1 n 1 1 has aiiseu on tins last article ; but this is a matter which has arisen wholly out of our 
own fiscal regulations 


These objects will, 1 conceive, be promoted by any additional facility given to the settle- 
ment of educated Englishmen in India, with the privilege of holding lurid like other classes; 
and by the instruction which the Natives aie deriving, and may hereafter be expected at^l 
more to derive from them, through precept and example, it seems not unreasonable to expect 
a change fur the better, independently of the natural effect on prices on jJjni withdrawal of 
the precious metals. 1 need not, however, trouble the Board with any detail on this head, 
since there is easily lobe had, from any gentlemen possessing a knowledge of the details 
of Indian agriculture and trade, to which 1 cannot pretend, the information necessary to 
enable it to judge how far the cost at the place of production and at the poit ol export of 
the main articles of commerce (piece-goods, indigo, silk, cotton, sugai , saltpetre, grain, 
coffee, tobacco, spirits, drugs, and dyes), is likely to be affected by the influeiici of Euro- 
ropean management and example, on fertility of soil, on labour, on the habits of the 
labourer, on the interest of money, on risk, ou exaction, oriole diaries of conveyance, oi 
on any tiling else that regulates price; and they will from the same source be able to 
uncertain h >w far it i> likely that the quantify of Indian produce will be improved, and at 
what cost, or that new articles suited To the English market, or to markets that influence 
the exchange with England, will be added to the list of its exports. 
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Skill and capital, and character and credit, which create capital, should be mvited to the 
country, not repulsed from it. Every measure should be taken that is likely to promote 
the introduction of new articles of export, or the improvement of the existing productions of 
the country. The peasantry who are the owners of their fields should be secured against 
unjust disturbances in the possession ol them. All classes of cultivators should be protected 
against undefined and illegal exactions, the government land-rent, where still variable, 
should be fixed for a long term of years , internal transit duties should be abolished ; the 
useful appropriation of waste land should be facilitated , the usury laws, which aggravate 
the evil of excessive interest, should be rescinded , a prompt and cheap, and as far may be a 
simple administration of justice, should be established , the improvement of the means of 
internal intercourse by land and water should be sedulously pursued , the establishment of 
joint stock societies for beneficial ends should he encouraged ; useful inventions should be 
rewarded, and inventors and authors secured in the reasonable usufruct of their ingenuity. 
Whatever, w short, has made England prosper, should, unless there be clear ground of 
objection, be given to India ; and similarly, all taxes or restrictions which bar the market of 
England against the productions of India should be abolished, unless there be clear and 
strong reason for maintaining them • 
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the Hast- Indies, shewing the Alterations of Duty which ha\o taken place since the Year lKl'2 on those 
similar Articles imported from other Countries 
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£. t. d. I £. t. d. I £ i. d. 


Safflower the cwt. 074 

And further per cent, on Value 2 13 4 

Sago, viz . Pearl the lb. 006 

Imported from a British Possession o o 0 

— Common the lb. 006 

Imported from a British Possession....*. ' 0 o (i 

■■ — Powder, per cent, on the Value I €>H fi 11 

Imported from a British Possession ' Gil 6 B | Hi a 11 

And further per cent, on the Values... j 213 4 

Saltpetre the cwt 1 o 0 4 

Sanguis Druconis the lb. 1 o 1 j 

And further per cent, on Value ! a 13 4 

Snpan Wood, per cent, on Value 1 ah 13 4 

Ami further per cent on Value a 13 4 

Saunders, Red Wood per cwt. 034 

And further per cent on Value 2 13 4 

Seed, viz. Anmsml the cwt. 1 18 o 

And further per cent. 011 Value ' a 13 4 

Senna the lb ! o 1 o 

And further per cent, on Value a 13 4 

Silk, Raw, Bengal the lb. o 4 o 

And further per cent, on Value j 213 4 

of any other Sort the lb. 0 5 8 

And further per cent, on Values a 13 4 

Silk Manufactures, vis. Bnndannoes and all j | 

other Handkerchiefs, in Pieces, not l Prohibited f ( 

• exceeding six yards in length J ; 

If more than six yards and not ex-) j 
cccding seven yards in length f J 

Ajjid further for every additional 1 
length, not exceeding a yard r j 

Taffhties and other Plain or Figured') j 

Silks, not otherwise described f \ 

The produce of and imported from ^ I 
a British Possession j 


0 a Hi 089 
3 3 4 


0 0 71 
u » 71 
o o 7 \ 
o o 7 k 

81 a 11 


o 0 7J 
o o 7i 

0 o 74 
o 0 74 

in o 7it 
\ the lh wt ) 

o 7i l 

I the lb. wt. \ 


3 3 4 
00 j 1 

o 1 7 
3 3 I 
31 U I 
3 3 t 
o 3 114 

3 3 4 

2 5 it 

3 3 4 

O 1 2 \ 

3 3 4 


o 1 8 


31 5 o 


042 

250 


0 1 3 


040 040 o 3 9 

2 13 4 3 3 4 ^ p Cr |b wt | 

0 5 8 058 05 74 

u 11 1 i o A 0 G > 

2 13 4 3 3 4 | per lb. wt. j 

Prohibited for Home Use until 1826... 


• Canton or China Crapes < 


If flowered or tambour^ with Silk 

Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk and^ 
any Material, not otherwise charged I, 

with Duty j 

The produce of and imported froofil 

a British Possession f 

Warehousing Duties chargeable on th&l 
above, although prohibited for Home# 
Use, per cent, on the Values J 


* ,6 8 3 19 » 5 0 0 
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honp, Hard, per cent, on Value 


The produce of a Britinh Possession.. 
And further per cent, on Values .. 

Spirits, viz , : Arrack per gall. 

Excise Duty also until 1825 

the produce of a British Possession 

And further per cent on Value ... 
Excise Duty ulso until 1825 ... per gall 

Sugar the cwt 

The produce of find imported from a 

British Possession 

And further per cent. 011 Value ... 

Note : — A portion of the nbovc Duties on 
Sugai were suspended under the authority 
ot the Lords of the Treasury, according to 
the overage prices published in the Gazette 
lively four months until lllati, when the sus- 
pension ceased 
Tea, percent, on the Value 


Kxnsc . 

An Kxuse Duty also until 1819, when 
the Duty was wholly collected by the 

Exi isc: 

On nil Tea told at or under 2*. per lb. 

Ditto, above 2 s, per lb. 

Teeth, Elephant’s, not exceeding 21 lbs weight 

each tooth the cwt. 

— — - exceeding 21 lbs. weight, each tooth 

Sea Cow, Sea Horse, 01* Sea Morse, the lb. 

And further per cent, on Yalues ... 

Terra Japonic* . the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value ... 

Tin, per ccnfaNsm Value 

Hind further per cent* 09 Value ... 

Tobacco, or Segara, per 100 lbs. 


1812. 
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d , . 
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Excise Di 



] iift.5 July, 

Tortoiseshell, rough S^Hper lb. 1 0 3 

■■ — ■ — the produce* of, and impol^Hpom a ! 

British Todpession ***‘*j 9 p per lb. ; 0 3 

Manufactured, per cent, on “ 

Ami further per cent. 
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And further per cent o 
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Vermillion. the lb. 

And further per cent, on Value ...... 

Wax, Been, unmanufactured the cwt 

- manufactured or bleached the cwt 1 

the produce of and imported from a British 

Possession : 

unmanufactured the cwt- 

manufactured or blcuched the cwt. 

And further per cent, on Values...... 

Wood, Teak, the load of 50 cubic foet 

Wood, 'leak, ra. fit for Ship-building, imported 
from nil) British Possession within the limits of 
the Kust India Company's Charter; the loHd of 

50 cubic feet * 

imported from any other place within those 

limits the load 

unrated und unmanufactured, per cent, on 

the Value 

And further per cent on the Values 


Wool (Cotton Wool) the 100 Jbs. 

Imported from a British Possession 


The Produce of and Imported from a Bri- 
tish Possession the cwt. 

floods, Wares, and Merchandize, being either 
in part or wholly manufactured, and not 
being enumerated or described, or otherwise 
charged with Duty, and not prohibited to be 
imported into or uaed in Great Britain : 

For every 4^00 of the Value 

Goods, B ares, and Merchandize, not being 
cither in (Wt or wholly manufactured, and 
not being enumerated or described, or other- 
wise charged with Duty, and not prohi- 
bited^ hefcp ported into or used in Great 
Britain^ 

For every £ 100 of the Value 

And further pfer tent, on Value...... 
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Appendix, 

No. 6. 


APPENDIX, No. 0. 


Petition 

of Inhabitants of 
Calcutta respecting 
Duties on 
Sugar and It um 


PETITION from certain European and Native Inhabitants of Calcutta, to the House of 
Commons, relative to the Duties levied in Great Britain on East-India Sugar and Rum. 


To the Honourable the House of Commons of Great Britain and Ireland , in Parliament 

assembled. 


PETITION of British and Native Subjects of Great Britain , Inhabitants of Calcutta and 

Places adjacent ; 

Showetli: 

That the duties levied in Great Britain on the Sugar and Rum of the Honourable East- 
India Company’s territories in India arc respectively U2.v. per cwt. and lj.v. per gallon, 
which at the ordinary market value (without duty) of 22a. per cwt. and ±v per gallon, is 
equal to an ad valorem duty of 145 and 750 per centum 

That the duties on the sugar and rum of all other British settlements, including recent 
acquisitions of tin* Mauritius and Guiana, are respectively 21a and eight and a- half shillings, 
equal as above to 100 and 425 per cent, only , independent of advantages from cheaper freight. 

That your petitioners, not being aware of any just oi politic grounds for the aforesaid 
preference and protection to their detriment in favour of other colonies, do humbly entreat 
of your Honourable House, that nil such discriminating duties on the productions* of their 
industry may be abolished, for the following, among other reasons too obvious to be 
intruded on your Honourable House * 

1. 'Thai the national revenue would not suffer hut gain by mci cased importation of colo- 
nial produce into Great Britain, though at a lower duty. 

2. That the increased consumption would be a benefit and relief to the people of Great 
Britain. 


II. That the advantage of the augmented interchange of productions between India and 
the mother country would be reciprocal, and even greater for England ; a position demon- 
strated by the prevailing rates of exchange. 


When India sent cotton and silk manufactures largely to England, a pound sterling could 
be replaced to tho British exporter by eight rupees realized in India.. 

Now that the cheaper manufactures of the mother country have superseded those of India, 
not only at home but on the spot, the British exporter must realize about twelve rupees here 
to replace Me pound of his capital, because the means of furnishing returns in produce are 
nofrr ao scanty and out of proportion to the exports ; and the balance must be provided in 
doftr bills or bullion, the most disadvantageous form of intercourse. 

A.. a 


Waides Other disadvantages of this state of the exchanges, it will be sufficiently plain to 
VOjiMIooourable House, that India is thus prevented from taking off the large quantity of 
Bnf0Mnanufa«tures she would otherwise do ; whereby the home manufacturer is restricted 
from benefiting by tfae large field which would be open to hint if India w'erc enabled to buy, 
what sht eanqptdo unless she can sell in return. 

Therefore ^our humble Petitioners, craving speedy relief in t/ie premises, will liutnbl\ pia\ . 

(Signed) Nathaniel Alexander, ’Gfi .1. 0ordon, 

II. C. Sutherland, John Storm, 

J. Young, Rvdlapnankd Roy, 

George Porter, Haugoiml Ghork, 

F. Campbell, Maden Mohun Doss , 

J. Abbot, 

And about ftur hundred other Signatures. Native and European. 

. • „ , A true copy,' J. Crawford. 
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LETTER to the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, from the London 
Merchants connected with the East-lndia Trade, dated 13th October 1832. 

Honourable Sirs : 

We beg leave to lay before your Honourable Court, a case which appears to us to be one 
of considerable hardship to the Indian manufacturers, and to the India export merchants, in 
order that your Honourable Court may examine into the same, and grant the relief we solicit 
on their behalf aud our own, as connected with the India trade. 


\ »*»M N MX, 

No. 


Letter tvwn 
London Merchant 
to Court 
of Directors , 
13th Oct \*V> 


2. Piece-goods manufactured in Bengal pay upon their entrance into Calcutta au inland 
duty of two and a-half per cent., and 110 drawback thereof is allowed upon exportation to 
the United Kingdom or elsewhere; whilst upon indigo, cotton, hemp, aud tobacco, the 
whole inland duties arc drawn back on exportation to the United Kingdom. 

3. It may be presumed that this distinction was adoptod at a time when the latter articles 
were considered in some measure the staple productions of India, and it was deemed expe- 
dient to give encouragement to the growers, and when the justice and policy of protecting 
the native fabrics was not so apparent ; few, if any, British manufactures being then imported 
into India. 


1. But now, when the British goods are imported largely into that country, on paying a 
duty of two and a-half per cent, only, and whilst the Indian manufactures are subjected to a 
duty of twenty per cent, on silk, and ten per cent, on cotton goods, upon their importation 
into the United Kingdom, it does appear to us, not only reasonable and fair, but a measure 
of wise policy towards the natives of India, to reduce, as much as may be practicable, so 
great an inequality in duties, which give so marked a preference in favour of British goods ; 
and no relief could be more immediately applied, with so little sacrifice, as the concession of 
the drawback of the inland duty of two and a-half per cent, on piece-goods exported from 
C alcutta to the United Kingdom. 

fj. In proposing this course* to your Honourable Court, we beg leave to call its attention 
to tile policy of the British Legislature, by which a bounty is allowed on silk goods manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom (whether manufactured from raw, or from foreign or British 
thrown silkV upon their exportation, of 3*. lid. per lb. on ull articles valued at Hr. pet* lb. 
and upwards, or say twenty-five per cent, on the 14f., beiagythe supposed equivalent for the 
duties previously levied on the materials .thereof : and we imfc that J.be Honourable C ourt 
will sec the justice, under the peculiar circumstances of Indufc, df following the same policy , 
tow ards the native manufacturers of India that the British Parliament has adoptee} low mb 
British manufactures. 


6. An application to the British Government to reduce the duties on the cot Ion *w»d n *ilk, 
fabrics of India imported into the United, Kingdom has not been successful, though tugned 
by a very numerous body of the most respectable natives ; ahd this disappointment WoultT 
we think, tend to euhance the merit of the concession now sought for, , #I 


7. Having thus stated the chief jpomts on which we rest the expediency #h4»»a«urq we 
propose, we conclude by respectfully praying your Honourable Court to give ea|Jy instruc- 
tions to your Governments abroad, to allow the inland duty of two and a-half percent, on 
piece-goods, the maffofimttift of wtish India* to be entirely drawn back upon their ‘exporta- 
tion to the United Kingdo^. 


(Signed) \Z jr We have, &c. 


Cockerell, Trail, ittd Co. +* » 

Barett, Colvin, Crawford, and Co. 
Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. 
Fairue, Clark, Jones, and Co, 
Palmer, Mackillop, and Co. 

Inglis, Forbes, and Co* 


Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 
Small, Colqi'Iioun, and C o. 
Gladhtanks, Drymjile, and Co. 
R. Scott, Fairue, and Co, 

G EEC SON, 'Mklv 1 us, and Knight. 
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APPENDIX, No. 9 (1). 


MEMORIAL of Mr. William Falkin, addressed to the Right Honourable Lord Auckland, 
President of the Board of Trade, dated 7th December 1831. 

A circular of the Secretary of Government at Calcutta having invited communications 
tending to the improvement of the productions and manufactures of British Possessions in 
the East-Indies, your memorialist asks permission to state the following facts, which he 
presumes will, ou receiving your serious attention, appear to you to warrant the conclusions 
which he has drawn from them, and to merit further inquiry and proof, with a view that, if 
found to be correctly laid down, experiments may be made in Bengal upon the production of 
silk ; so that, if possible, that which is exported from thence may 6e equal in quality to that 
which wo import from Italy, or to that which is produced in the best silk districts of Prance, 
and is found so important in sustaining the character of the manufactures of Lyons. These 
statements are the results of your memorialist's personal observations in the departments of 
Languedoc and the Coveunes in France ; and in Piedmont. Lombardy, and the southern states 
of Italy, where he was engaged during two or three years in pursuing an inquiry into all the 
details of the growth of mulberry trees, care of silk- worms, and modes of reeling silk, on 
behalf of John Heat hcoat. Esq. of Tiverton in the county of Devon : as also of the personal 
observations of a gentleman who visited Bengal with similar views, and who was sent out by 
the same principal. T^ese observations have moreover been carefully compared with the 
statements of authors of standard works on the subject, as relates to the European as well as 
the Indian production of silk. Your memorialist further begs to mention, merely in 
proof of his having some experience in the art of preparing silk, that he procured a female 
to he instructed iu reeling cocoons in France, and having brought her to England, in the 
winter of 1825, she taught twenty-four others, and he superintended their reeling, at Tiver- 
ton, 35, 0001 bs. weight of Florentine cocoons, which he nad previously bought in Italy and 
shipped from Leghorn ; and the silk produced in this first English filature was afterwards 
worked into bobuin-not lace, in Mr/ llealhcoat's factory. Nevertheless, he is not at present 
in any Way connected with or interested in the production or sale of silk. 

All persons who are conversant with silk know that between the quality of the best and 
worst silks of Europe there is much difference, and that this chiefly results from greater or 
^ less care and skill *n reeling, although it is in some part owing to the original difference in 
the cocoons,, Tbesame diversity exists in the silks of India, which explains the difference in 
the prices of silks Of the Company's filature and those of private reeled silk. But any one 
used to reeling silk, who has examined the cocoons of each continent, will at oneojee that 
the great reason why Bengal silk has been hitherto inferior to European is the Mlhkmty of 
the Bengal cocoons ; they are much smaller, much more flossy, softer macfltt^of a 
ihuch fitter thread. All these are evil qualities in this affair; and as goodcocql^Hi the 
basis of good *Uk, it is proposed to show, that, 

Bengal oocooap are thus inferior ; 

They may; most probably, be produced equally good with tboee of Europe; * 

This being effected, they might and doubtless would be mla^Ujjtto superior silk 
that atpreseut produced in India; and * 

That the costs, of such silk would b#se much less than thaiat wfwh silk can be produced 
by the investment of capital in Europe as to lead, in th*.&ent dt such amelioration, to 
our supplying siik to an immense amount to other nationSt 4 

The 

* In France and Italy there are Hfikiy racoons traduced by the peasantry, at no cost Of capital or labour but that of 
pit boring the leaves of mulberry tree* ike m%tl ******* planted by the roads or ou waste places, and superintending the 
u onus. This circumstance render* the nfimodsn Wade above necessary. 
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The superiority of European cocoons will appear front 1 the follow ing details : — It takes on 
an average 250 French cocoons to weigh 16 os.; 95^1 of Bengal. It takes of the worst kinds, 
in France, L4lbs. of cocoons to reel into 16 ok. of eight to Cm cocoon silk, and of the best, 
JOlbs. for 16oz.; of the Bengal worst, or rainy crop, it takes 821bs. to 241bs., and of the best, 
151bs. to 161bs. to produce 16oz. of silk. In France and Italy the girls reel per day, of 
three to four cocoon, lOoz. of silk ; of eight to ten cocoon, Kioz.; and of 18 to 20 cocoon, 
24oz. Iu Bengal, of fine silk they reel per day 5oz,f middle, So**; of coarse, Uoz a day 
on the average, except in the rainy season, when the quantity is jess. The English gentle- 
man before mentioned, writing in 1827, from Santipore, says, “ The exhibition of the parcel 
of Italian cocoons I brought out, I may truly say, astonished the natives/* This difference 
in the weight of the Bengal cocoon, its unproductiveness iu reeled silk, even in proportion to 
its diminished size, and in the quantity reeled per day, when every allowance is made for 
inferiority of work-people employed in reeling, can only be fairly attributed principally to 
the inferiority of the cocoons, and of the worms that produced them* 

I go onto illustrate the practicability of substituting a production of equally good cocoons 
with those of the continent of Europe for these inferior ones. Thero are four or five kinds of 
silk-worms known to the silk producers in Bengal, each of whioh allows of reproductiomsvery 
eight or ten weeks ; and there is one annual silk-worm kept, but only to a small amount, 
and its cocoon is not better than that of the others. On accpunt of the facility of repro- 
duction, the mulberry tree admitting of so many crops of leaves annually, some one or other 
of the four or five first-meu tinned species of worms are usually preferred there. In France and 
Italy, except in Naples, there is but one production or hatching of worms each year ; at Na- 
ples thero are two, but. these are of eggs retarded in hatching for Bus purpose, produced by 
an annual worm. There are several species of worms known and kept in those countries, 
some making a larger and some a smaller cocoon, but all of them far superior to that of 
Bengal. Now your memorialist humbly presumes to recommend that an immediate trial be 
made in Bengal of hatching good French or Italian eggs ; and as it is believed that the breed 
of worms kept at Novi, in riedmont, cost no more man any other species in food, yet pro- 
duce cocoons of which five will give as much silk as eight of ordinary French or Italian 
cocoons (though this is not known to your memorialist from portonak observation), he 
would choose the eggs of that breed, in conjunction with those of the other most approvod 
ordinary European kinds, and if the cocoons prove equally large and well made with those 
of France or Italy, he proposes to substitute them for the reproduction of egg*, until the 
whole production be of these superior cocoons. The food of the worms on we continents 
of India and Europe is the same ; and although the differet^mthb care and skill of those 
who rear the worms will produce some difference in their health, hnd consequently in their 
cocoons, yet that is trifling compared with the difference which at present occurs in the* 
cocoons, and which may be traced up to the fact that they are made by worms of very 
differMiffcies. } 

ing facts are cited in seaport of his view of this important subject^—Yoqg 
>ught*over French egg*, in 1825, to Tiverton, where they were hatched inthe. 
Heath coat, and fed on the black mulberry leaf, which irhdt *0 suitable nor 
for them as that of the white mulberry, the ordinary and proper food for the 
They bad only common attention, and were subjected to very various degrees 
ud vicissitude* cMAl^meir course was somewhat protracted beyond the time the/ ordi- 
narily lift ih thfe mranmiluiaths, where, inexact proportion to the quantity of food 'they 
e*A and degree of he aiMit^ rhich^diev live, their coursq is prolonged or contracted, but their 
ooelons ami not KUrtertMraffddM bytbe^ilreumstaiices. The result was, that nearfy as 
many liVeAtand product as tbe aVertee of Italy, and the cocoons (which were as 

good in all respects as those if Italy) I rmed into silk, with the ordinflfry facility, and 
subject to only the ordinary Waste ; and which was subsequently worked into bobbin-net 
lace, of clear, even, and good quality* Again, this year, the undersigned hatched Italian 
eggs in his warehouse in Notriftgf&hf, and afso tSqie of the woftn long biown and acclimated 
inEngland ' They were fed alike On the blank nfoltgsfry leaf, white trees not being within 
his reach, and alike exposed to the very various vicissitude* and degrees of heat which 

ik. 5 O ' ,M hi , * occurred 



fact* 
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occurred during their course. They produced an average number of cocoons : those of the 
English worm were larger, and rather heavier than those of India, but only about a fourth 
part as heavy as those he obtained from the Italian eggs, which indeed were as good and 
tieavy as the ordinary production of Lombardy. These experiments have sufficed to con- 
vince him that the sentiments of a French writer, well Versed in this production, are correct, 
viz. " That, unexposed to the destroying influence qr rigour of climates, as they affegt 
the external air, by being kept (for A useftil purposes) in houses or other enclosed places, 
it is a gross error to suppose that the health of silk- worms, and growth of good silk, depends 
entirely, or even mainly, 6n the recolt taking place in any particular latitude/’ And he 
would submit, that if by feeding the worms upon comparatively inferior food, without taking 
any extraordinary pains, and in the more variable and uncongenial climate of England, he 
has experienced no failure nor difficulty in producing good cocoons and good silk, there is 
fair ground to expect the like results would follow the attempt in Bengal, if made by com- 
petent and unprejudiced persons. He will cite a case exactly in point, in further support of 
the above proposition, which cannot fail to have much weight in forming your judgment of 
its feasibility and importance. 

Furiously to the year 1802, all the white silk used in France was either fueled from the 
dingy white cocoons always found in the yellow produce, and which is never a good colour, 
or imported principally from China, the colour of which is excellent, but irregularly reeled. 
The Lyonese silk manufacturers having represented to their government the importance of 
producing the really superior white cocopus, that would furnish them with the means of 
obtaining an oven and clean, as well as fine and beautiful white silk, Napoleon caused a 
premium of 10, 000 francs to be offered for such silk the produce of worms bred in Franco, 
and capable of being reeled into three-cocoon silk. M. Bonnard, a silk grower of Alajs, 
chief town in the department of the Cavennes, obtained the eggs from the east, bred the 
worms without any difficulty on his premises, and in twelve months received the prize. 
Since which time many others having , obtained the eggs from him, the product has become 
general, and the Lyons market is regularly supplied with three-cocoon silk, of colour, even- 
ness, and cleanness superior to any formerly known, and which has given those manufac- 
turers a decided preference in the articles of white gauze, or others which require to be 
made of fine white silk. What M. Bonnard had done so successfully, and with such useful 
results, first led your memorialist to the plan he proposes : — just to reverse this operation ; 
and taking eggs from France or Italy* to Replace those ordinarily used in Bengal. There 
seems but one objection which may prove important, i, e. the European worm being annual, 
whereas the Bengal grower needs a succession of four or six hatchings each year ; out this, 
it is apprehended, may be obviated by the practice of postponing the hatching of the eggs, 
by keeping them cool until the time they are wanted, as is done in Naples, for their second 
recolt, , 


If, then, such cocoons were produced in Bengal as arc in the European silk districts, it is 
proper to point out why it may be reasonably expected that they would be reeled into much 
natter silk jihaii that at present received from thence. The thread of each* cocoon being 
thicker, would require fewer to make the requisite sized silk, and those would be more easily 
counted ; for t|p> same reason each thread or end of silk from the cocoon would te stronger, 
and break frequently j they would therefore run off with ease*as well as regularity, 
and the better mode the cocoon, the legs foul, knubby, and liablfe to burs wo$ld be the silk. 
The attention qf the reader would be more efficiently directed, being less distracted by the 
greator/number and more contiuued breaking of the ends in eaeh thread, and the requisite 
throwing up of new ends to replenish^, and thus would be enabled to go on with much 
less waste of time and silk and labour than present, and in consequence be able to 
increase the amount reeled. This Would be a very important saving In reduction of the cost 
of Bengal silk ; and when combined with that resulting from the difference i n the cost* of 

feeding 




ITT 


I he calculation of reduction in made —Of the be*t French cocoons there are used, on an 


average, 5),fSX), and of the wont 3)500, 
cocoons on an average 14,850, and of the 


WefrOm sixteen ounces of middle-sized silk. Of the best Bengal 
1,650, are used to produce sixteen ounces of middle-sized silk. 

The 
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feeding the worms, and an important reduction in th* cost of the thicker silks — which may 
be realized by reeling them on Mr. Heathpoat's patent jplan,* which ensures as perfect 
regularity ana cleanness in a twenty-four ' as in a At^coeooiw silk, yet gives the extra 
quahtity per day, and of course at much less cost in the itdrog,— 4t Is humbly presumed 
bears out my last statement, that the cost of producing would thus be so much reduced 
m Bengal, and its quality so mucbfhnprovca, as tut it mii&i' enkble us to supply other 
nations with a vast amount of silk, instead of dmwitvso large a portion of eur supply from 
them as it is well known we pro obliged annually to import Represent. 

When it is considered that the cultivation of the mulberry tree in Bengal, even under the 
existing discouraggpents of a high prime cost and a low selling ptipe of tbe-tilk, is suffi- 
ciently probable to allow of land thus employed being always let fora higher Mat, in most 
cases double, and in some situations, proximate to extensive and favourite filatures, qua- 
druple the common rent of land in the same neighbourhoods ; that in rearing silk- worms all 
the peasant’s family may be and commonly are employed ; and that few situations, whether 
of mountain or plain, in India, but are eligible for the growth of the mulberry treesand 
rearing the wflrms, thereby offering unlimited means lof increasing the quantity of silk that 
might be expOTted from Bengal, while the whole amount of the demand for silk is fifcnti- 
nually increasing in Europe : your memoralist hopes that the importance of endeayourihg 
to improve the quality and increase the quantity of Benghl silk will justify his praying that 
inquiry made be made into the subject generally, and ihjto the matter of this statement in 
particular: and he humbly offers, for the use 6f those who might be appointed for this pur- 
pose, a copy of has manuscript journal of facts and observations on the culture of the mul- 
berry-tree, care of the silk-worm, and process of rediug silk, ‘daily triads at Atais and 
elsewhere, in the years 1824-5-6; and he is desirous of communicating, if required, any 
further information he may possess upon these subjects. 

And your Memorialist, &c. 

Nottingham, Dec. 7, 1831. William Fblkin. 
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* NOTEonMr. FiaKw’sMainwil ^ , - . 

The white mulberry, which is alonef used in France and Italy, grows in India, but is not 
used in feeding worms. That which is alone used for this purpose is m husbandry, and 

botanically 

The actual cottihf Vroaot good middle-stead *8k in I8Sd waa 16*. 64 per lb. of tixteen ounces. Thi* ni exdirtto 
of proto. It Is riot SMibsIte that the rent. «f lend, price ol cocoon*, or isle of wage*, eould be materfaBy reduced in 
those BmppM dtettieto where the mulberry****# it cultivated. 

It la etatrenn a vrtdc prbittd in Bengsl fa 10G8, that “ the prime coat of filature silk, shipped tor Europe, need not 
be above 10*. mjut tixteen ounces." In 1887. I leaned the east of Company'* aflhvret tuppoted to be on an 
avenge 18*. nta/mop farsbtteen ounces, end 1&- rile best; end the native reeled nlktobe 18*. lot rainy undlfle. 
far beet per pound. *. » g 

neooat at feeding the worm* which make thecococM l nre rimr y to produce the »urteew ounce* of good tiBc, would 
be redoeed to ouo.fa wth*, ea|| i , making a eoooeo afteremhlgonly t( amnyJmue each &*>would give tne title diet fear 
ton now be mode to produce. The saving in reding ttwinme steed sUk voul} be, acceding to the season, from 64 
to 1*. the- pound; that ptooeae rotting m Bengal mm Ji. to 8*. the pemuL Tour memorialist ha* therefore no 
doebt that the beet aide aright be exported ftom'J)M§tttw say quantity me Boropeen demand nkight require, at ball 
the pretent coat of the warn we i ies iv e ham thenos. 

* It b an important fact, that at meant tine and mlly sBha are doubled Into much thicker one*, at great expense 
and waste, merely to obtain regularity in the tinted, far Mtuytyurp otae where the throw or twi*t it worse than uaeleaa. 

t See the evidence of Mr. Saunders, in the Bepmtof 1881, find t he rtate aeot e given in the tame Beport retpecting 
the tpeciet of mulberry wbieh grow in India, orate need fa feeing wonae. 
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botanically, a distinct plant : it is tho Mortis Indica . The white mulberry takes twenty 
years to come to its full growth, and lasts seventy or eighty years; the leaves cannot be 
stripped with safety until it is five years old, arfd perhaps ought not until it is seven; the 
leaves are large and succulent. The Indian mulberry, instead of five or six years, maybe 
stripped in six or seven months after the slips are plahted ; the leaves are comparatively 
small, dry; and rigid. Five different Jjinds of silk- worms are fed in India, but chiefly onajr 
supposed to be*a native of the count™, wtich breeds five times a-year. One of the five 
worms is an annual, and uu]$posed to have been originally imported cither from China or 
Italy ; most probably the latter. Both the mulberry and worm at present in use in Bengal 
are peculiarly suiteef to tho petty capitals and slothful habits and rude industry of the 
people: the great probability is that good large cocoons, equal to th^French or Italian, 
will never bo made from the Indian worm aud Indian silk. Better cocoons are at present 
made by the annual worm than the common one, but still far inferior to French and Italian. 

I take it that the white mulberry must inevitably be cultivated before fine cocoons can be 
produced, and this can only be effected by the settlement of Europeans, and eventually, in 
imitation of these, as has happened with good indigo, by large native capitalists. It is quite 
hopqkss to Expect that an ordinary Indian peasant, who lives from hand toiiouth, should 
be able to cultivate a plant which can afford him no return for five years ; and breed a worm 
which produces but once a-yeur, when he has one at hand which produces five times 
The Indian peasant lives by no kind of husbandry that will not afford him a return in from 
six to ten months ; even in this country, a market gardener, a man of a far superior order 
to au Indian peasant, must have all his fruit trees planted for him by the proprietor of the 
land. The East-India Company has little or nothing to do with the production of silk be- 
yond making the advances to the cultivator or feeder of the worms, and the introduction of 
the Italian matures, which however are entirely superintended by natives, for gentlemen 
of the class composing the Company's commercial agents cannot be possessed of the neces- 
sary skill, practice, and diligence for superintending the details of the business. It is suffi- 
ciently known that the production of silk is a complete monopoly in the hands of the-Com- 
pauy ; and the fact stated in the memorial, that the rent of mulberry lands is four times as 
great as that of ordinary lands of the same quality, is an incontestable proof of it. There 
could not be two routs lor tho same description of lands in the same country, without the 
existence of a monopoly. It is this high rent which has raised the price of Indian silk, 
without* as was shown by several witnesses before the Committees on Trade, in 1820-21, 
having improved its quality. A Calcutta price- cutreut of 1780, which is within eight years 


a price-current of 1831 : 1 

i78a 

1831. 

Per Seer: 

Its. &. 

Net. 

Comp. 

Cossimbazar 

7 

♦ 

12 0 — 

Radragore 

8 

19 

10 1 

10 12 


There it tyip argument in favour of the absolute necessity of granting to Europeans the 
fee simple of land more cogent than the present condition of the silk trnd^ without 
this indjspe neabie step, I^dia will never be in a condition to afford^* cheap an Abundant 
supply of good fftw silk ; and without it; consequently, the silk manufacture of this country 
will never Xe in a condition to compete fairly with those of France and Italy. Such an ex- 
periment, as that proposal by Mr.relkin wqMd be valuable as atrial; but what use woi^ld 
a mere experiment, howpyqp successful, serve, if the law interfere^ at present, to prevent 
its practical and extensive utility ? 


& 
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^LETTER from Mr. W. Fblxin fb the Right Hoj»urable.CviA«kBi Grant, President of 
the Board of Commissions™ fo*he Affair* of Indie. * 

Sir : v . Nottingham, 24th April 1832. 

In availing myself of permission to address further- communications to the Honourable 
Board over wht#i you preside, upon the growth of silk, I shall notice some objections 
which Mr. Viiliers did me the honour to communicate same time since, relating to ray 
memorial presented to you on this subject ; and 1 also propose, with your permission, to 
append certain remarks, which I think are calculated to illustrate and enforce some of the 
statements before, made ; and which, if transmitted to parties in India competent to miter 
into the details, may afford some useful hints towards improvement in this important branch 
Of industry.# * - 

It is urged as an objection ih making the experiment I have desired, viz. that intro- 
ducing European worms into Bengal, that, “ although valuable as the means of ascertaining 
a fact, yet it would be lifeless, even if successful, while the existing law of India precludes 
Europeans possessing the fee-simple of the land, aud thus interferes to prevent any extensive 
practical result in the case supposed.'* 
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It is also urged, fr that the leaves now used in India are not thdse of the white but of 
the Indian mulberry, and that the former mu^t be used to obtain good cocoons; yet it is 
assumed that the latter only will admit of slip or layer planting, and early plucking ; and 
as it is said that the former takes five to seven years’ growth before it could be pftteked, it is 
beyond the means of the Indian peasaut either to plant or employ.” Upon these passages, 
which appear to be the substance of the objections alluded to, I would offer the following 
remarks for youT consideration. 

Iu my memorial I purposely avoided any reference to political impediments, as well as to 
those arising from the habits, character, and circumstances of the natives of India, which 
might be supposed to stand in the w-ay of improvement in the culture of Tiengal sijlt : pre- 
suming then, aud still believiug^that npjue pf theseVpuld prove more formidable barriers to 
improvement than they bad wen fbji nd tp present id tta growth of Bengal indigo. The 
Indian Government has invited suggestions t/imprpve^ has ^hereby virtually given 

a pledge to afford jevery facility for carrying them into effect] ia fer ns can be granted con- 
sistently With the general good, 

ItJs probable that the free settlement of Europeans, and the use of fheir capital and qfeill* 
will be necessity, ensure tjbe highest mnount of excellence in this or any other product' of 
India. Nevgrtheietss, if^it were proved that as good cocoons could bo obtained there aw in 
Europe, anciaf much less c&t, what is it that should impede an immediate effort to Item* 
menew^urse of improvertteht f • & 

Although ^liu trifers 1 have cbpsufted* have made the assertion that the white mul- 
berry leaf w$* usea in Bengal as food for the silk- worm abd not the ludiarf variety*, get it # 
is probably true, as stated by Mr. Saunders, t that this leaf of tfie latter is alone used. 'It . 
must however be remarked thSt the whiteKmulberry grows in India, indeed it- will grow 
very well in the hottest and in the coldest climates; aiid^a multitigle of French works prove 
that for ages this species wad often planted in France ha 1 somewhat the Indian manner, was 
cut annually to the ground, add plucked even the first year. It will bear tills as well as the 

f * Indian 


^8ec Mayet, Rosier, PuUein, I’Abte des Sausagct; and lately fyr&m'B Cyclopedia, art 
f See Evidence of this gentleman and otters on Brnt-Indlt Aflhfo, before CommitteCclSSl. 
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Indian (which, with every other known variety of mulberry, is cultivated in the botanical 
gardens of Paris and Lyons), and the shoots of the white are, of the two, most rapid in 
growth and equally garnished with leaves * I have therefore no doubt it might be substi- 
tuted at once for the Indian variety, in the plagftatidns of JJengak But it is justly supposed 
in the objection, that the white would not bear nfruAh plucking before five or seven years of 
age, if intended for a standard tree ; nqkfier would the Indian ; and it may well be queried** 
if any species of tfees would thrive and Wcori# standards if plucked vcry^early. The French 
have found long since that standard mulberry trees are eventually more useful and economic 
than the bushes, hedgerows, or layers ; they take up less ground /ms they may be planted at 
certain distances in common fields or moadows, and the intermediate spaces (except plots 
of throe or four feet round the bole) may be used for any other agricult#al purpose : or, 
which is more important, they may be, and often are planted in the mountains, where 
scarcely any other use can be made of the ground they OQcupy ; or by the rtiads ; and indeed 
in#any vacant space. Thus in a few years they become the means of subsistence to the 
poor, at a most trifling expense. * 

Now I humbly submit that it is quite as practicable, and would be found ^ profitable, 
for the^Ionourable Company to make an outlay by causing white mulberry trees to be 
planted, as by making aovances in money to the breeders oPworms : and this is especially 
worthy its notice, because on this plan the hilly districts of India, where hitherto,! believe, 
this production has not been attempted, but which certainly are well adapted for its exten- 
sion, might soon be stocked with trees enough to supply food for silk-worms for centuries 
to come. The first white mulberry tree ever planted m France flourished near MontWimart 
till towards tho end of the last century : and they would grow with as much luxuriance and 
attain as great longevity, after yielding the same proportion of leaves, on the plains of 
Bengal as on those of Dauphiny. 

It appeals that for a series of years the price paid by the agents of the East-India Com- 
pany for cocoons, and by consequencq the prime cost of their silks, have borne, in fact, no 
relative proportion to the cost of leaves or of rearing silk-worms. Such a state of things 
calls for and admits of beneficial alteration. No production can ever succeed or extend as 
it ought while in such an extraordinary predicament. The Honourable Company will no 
doubt look to this, and any further 1 " reference by me to the question would be, I conceive, 
impertinent to thfc present inquiry, which is simply to ascertain in what manner, with 
orainary^liciUties, good cocoons, and of course good silk, may bo produced in Iiulia. I 
shall merely add that it is uncertain from whence the annual worms came which are said to 
have been recently introduced ; but from an inspection of their cocoons I am fully assured 
they were not brought from Europe. I therefore still humbly hope for the approbation of 
your Honourable Board, to my first suggestion of an experiment, by tho importation of 
properly chosen European eggs, and breeding worms from them. But I would prefer the 
supplementary request, that part of the worms hatched from the eggs be fed on While 
an<| part on Indian mulberry trees. 

* I now respectfully offer the additional details in explanation and confirmation of my 
former memorial J being Remarks on the production of European Bfikw Silk, written in 1826; 
to which praying your attention. # * I am, &W ’ 

* W.JPelkin. 


REMARKS on the Production of European Raw Silk, written in 1826. 

In inquiring into the production of, raw silk, attention may be properly directed to the 
cultivation of the mulberry trees ; tl^qare of the worms, and the amount and quality of 
their produce ; the winding* or, ; ameliorations already introduced ; existing 
prejudices and difBcukies ; end ' improvements. 

T J A European 
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European silk may be prop^-iy classed asjiroduced iu tbe following districts, bib.: — 
Mountainous France the plains of Dapphiay, 8c c. { Piedmont and Nice ; the Milanese ; 
Tuscany ; Roman States ; Neapolitan antes ; 'Spain. ^ 

The Morus Alba, particularly that preferable variety Morns Italics (Murier d'ltalie), 
rode mulberry, is almost the only klndf [HantedMirooghout Europe dbr producing tbe 
^Cfood of silk* worms. Jn its cultore tbe prindpatjibjects are th<i quality and quantity of 
leaves. 'The coldest district seem, from wwiou* causes, to be- most remarkable and 
appropriate for its growth, whether as it regards skill and.ceW in planting and pruning 
the trees, or tl«e relative quality -and quantity of leaves produced. - The greatest amount 
of success has attended the cultivation of tbe mulberry tree in mountainous, dry, and 
barren districts. ’♦The followitag proportion may be stated as near tbe trttth; fat reference 
to the produce of the nfyjberry treejp in the loliowing European silk districts: a given 
number pf trots produce i«r ^ # v» 

* , * . Mbuntaihous France ... 

^Piedmont and Nice* 

J * ^Plains of France 


..t 


* Milanese ^ «»» 000 

Tuscany iffil Roman States 


100 lbs. leaves. 
85 — 

75 ~ 

76 - 

65 — 

60 - 




t. ». Neapolitan 

Of these, Mountainous France and Piedmont produce leaves lo the highest degree 
nutritious. Those of the Plains of France and of tlie Milanese seem to possess the 
necessary silky aliment in ten or fifteen per cent, less amount than the former j while 
those of Tnscanv, Naples, &c. are twenty to thirty per cent. less nutritious than the 
former. A certain proof of the difference iu tbe quantity of leaves produced ny trees 
in these respective districts is found in tbe greater or less number of trees ndscssary to 
feed a certain number of worms : and wc have a proof of difference in die quality of the 
leaves, iri tlie greater or less weight consumed in producing a certain quantity of cocoons. 
The causes of these differences probably are, that trees succeed well in proportion to the 
purity of the air, the soil on which they are grown being more (ft less light and dry, and 
kept free from weeds or other vegetable matters. Each plucking of tlie leaves should 
be succeeded by careful pruning ; and as standard trees are preferable, on account Of 
longevity, productiveness, and the greater adaptation of their leaves to tbe heaUh of tbe 
worms, theyfehould be kept quisle open in the centre of the head of the tree, by which 
mainly they are preserved fittpi disease. 

Human labour and skill are most easily obtalbed and appUedto ffels cultivation, fol- 
lowing tbe gradation above marked out in the respective silk district**, 

France had iu 1625 sufficient young mulberry trees planted to, .double its supply, if 
necessary, in ten years. Piedmont might increase one-half in ten years, and tbe Milanese 
tlie same, from trees already-planted. The rest of Italy was stationary. , • 

It is found in Francd; that tbe grafting on the wild stock tends, much to tlie supe- 
riority of tbe leaf, both in respect of tbe health of tlie worn^.tutd the quality of the 
silk. Tile two mo||,fatal diseases, with which when worms are affected they are called 
tbe “ tlras,” nr tbe “ Jaime,” may usually bfjraced to gross, overheated, or damp 
leaves. ♦ 

For every l,OOO,O0Olbs. weight of raw silk produced in Frdfice, St is calculated that 
250,000,006 lbs. weight of leaves are consumed, add* that 5,000,000 trees, of the average 
age of thirty years, are stripped cnee each year to fuqniah them. 

In breeding silk-worms the essential* are, a sufficient supply of heat, fresh air, and 
recently gathered dry mulberry leaVes.’ Earopfean rtcolts succeed best in the hands of 
persons who invest money in them far tbe sake of profit ; but the largest proportion ot 
the worms are fed by peasants on their own accounts ,ap additional means ol support ; 
and owing to the little space their dwellings afford, they %£% get to spin, on an average, 
as follows, upon the scale of an ounce of eggs hatched, or 83,000 (dffire or less) . 

* In 
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In Mountainous France, in which $ 
arc chumber recolts, and in these 
for each oz. hatched 
In Piedmont, in tWiicb 4 ditto 

Plains of Franco I ditto 

Milanese ... £ ditto 

Neapolitan States 0 


■se >-20,' 


Worpw 

spin. 


Jfcking 

eotoonti 


In which 
worms spin. 


000 §£>lbe. and £ cottage recolts, 12,500 

? 

H,60 6 bo 

£3,500 60 
i6,50O' 7Q, 

11,500 50 and £ 

... ... ... " al 1 


,*nd } 
apdf 
and £ v 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


•r 


ditto 

Stftor 


11.500 

10.500 
10,500 

9^00 


Making 

cocoons. 

55lbs. 

50 

45 

15 

40 


40 

* r > 

The price of cocoons is highest in those couitfcriefWhere/the, recolt is best. The 
respective prices of the recolt of 1825 (which was an average oiiejh tbrot-dJoaffy 
fair parcels, Douppions and Chiques inclusive, were,"* « * 41 t <* j 

Mountainous France ... f«*»16 oz. Engluji la. 6d. 

•1U ' • 


Piedmont Plains of France, an*l Milanese 
Tuscany, Roman States, and Naples 
Calabria • M# ••• 

Spain ... . • •• • IM 


ditto 


dnto 
ditto * 


6% 

i * 


The weight of silk produced in the year 1825, in the respective districts, and the ave- 
rage prides of fair silks, were as follows : 

Mountainous France 
Piedmont • *« 

Plaids of France sis 
Milanese fM Ml 
Tuscany 




Ditto Eastern ditto, 

Naples 

•Calabria 

Spfrih, amount unknown to me. 


• a. 

750,000 lbs. of 16 oz. English at 24s. 

f •• 

1,440,000 

850.000 

ditto 

• •• 

at 23s. 

• M 

ditto 

9 • a 

1 at 20s. 

• •• 

2,652,000 

ditto 


at IBs. 

l»» 

* 100,000 

ditto 


ut 16s. 

• •• 

500,000 

ditto 

• M 

at l/s. 

• Ob 

500.000 

100.000 

ditto 

• •• 

at 24s. 

• A 

ditto 

• « w 

at 18s. 

• •a 

300,000 

ditto 


at 12s. 


* jfflt t 

In consequence of new light being thrown upon the management of recolts within a 
few years, those «f Mountainous Franck, and of the Milanese, have been much im- 
pipved, and are Increased full one-third ; those of Piedmont, and of the Plains of France, 
are stationary; the production of silk in the other districts seems to have somewhat de- 
clined, prpbably owing to political causes. 

, of cocoons care and skill produce the chief difference in the value of the 
ver to be remarked, that the best cocoons arecmainly the Piedmontese ; 
ced ln the mountains of France are scarcely infdttof ; the other districts 


•Id 

siHrV 

those 



produce of nearly equal quality tp each other, but all Ar6. fn£erior to the above. 
Tffc exceeded of the sttfc reeled iu thiAigher districts of Frabcenas obtained tor it a 
great dettftmd in the French market, and this would probablf’te much larger were the 
English "Itiarket open foists sale. The nerve of Piedinonteee'^^L and that of FoMftm- 
brone, has mainly contributed to keep up their price : ikhupndity is however shored 
by the silk produced in all (Boanndnotit districts. The high, priced silks gre principally 
reeled in filatures; the lower by the peasantry. r ' ■ , r 

Improvements havetaken place in reelfng cocooasTn the fltgber parts of France, withiu 
tlie lust twenty years, #hfcb mrpags the progress made in the previous two centuries ; 
these consist principally id ttarlfllreaw^ of filature reeling and carefully sorting the 
cocoons, and giving reguhtr inKmjjfthflt to the bands. The reds are generally turned by 

- ‘T^ ■ ■ ' • power. 
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power, and the water is he&tedtby steep?*. doable threads* are avoided, and thus regular 
fine silks are produced with great advantage. 

Reeling is somewhat improved la the t^fiianese by the application, to a certain extent, 
of |jbe same means as in FrtknCe. ' < 

I mprovemen t8 in tj»e manner of cultivating the frees have been generally and effectively 
ihtroouced in the mountainous districts o£ prince, and in Piedmont, where they present 
a striding contrast to the ill-conditioned's tamlard trees of Dauphiuy, Lombardy, and the 
southern Italian States. *» . 

The peasantry engp§pt| in brqpding silk* worms in the various districts of Europe, have 
as yet made but little progress in improvement. The larger chambers often present 
great skill and attention in^the rf^uisite details ; the rooms built for thji purpose are uow 
larger, more airy, dnd£arran&ed|s<yp8 to produce a great circulation of air suddenly. 
Great cleanliness, and gtving the worms dry food, have been attended with the happiest 
result^. The peasantry however, living in the higher ranges of the hills, often bring 
down for Sale excellent samples of “cocoons. , 

The progr&s ofthe production of silk in France has been considerable : 

"In 1789 it was r 1,000,000 lbs. 

* . • 1820 «... ••• ••• aae 1,350,000 

*1825 * 1,600,000 

The cpitsumption in 1825 was about 3,000,000 lbs. ; which quantity, and eff sufficiently 
good quality, slie may probably have within herself the meant of producing by the year 
1840, if necessary. 


Prejudices are very general on several important points ; as for instance, in favour of 
lopping off large branches from trees, instead of small and frequent prunings^ to let the 
trees grow in grass meadows, or amongst corn, without digging around the roots, as is 
necessary six or eight times during the year. The lost of leaves from these causes has 
been estimated by some so high as a third of what might otherwise be obtained. The 
poor suffocate often, and almost always weaken the worms they breed, by subjecting 
them to an occasional close heat, it is difficult to make them understand that confined 
air may kill the insects at seventy degrees, but that they may remain healthy, if the air be 
in circulation, though the actual heat be ninety degrees ; this accounts for a largb pro* 
portion of the Ixtra loss in the peasants’ breed of worms. This class conceive they gain 
by reeling their own silk ; they lose, • in fact, ten net cent, at least. Tbe reefer by 
profession does not gain more than from ten To fifteen per cent, after be has paid 
all expenses and run considerable risks, although he produces from similar cocoons a fa* 
superior article. ¥ 


The owners of filatures have a great prejudice against reeling longer than during the 
months of July, August, and September; certainly this period might be 

extended without injury Do .the cocoons or the silk, and with great advaotM_ r , . 

persons employed. It is possible, also, to reel at less speed than is usual, if**Rasea 
care and time be desirable. - But tbe most important error, and one that has. hitherto 
universally prevailed^ is that which supposes all goarse reeled silks must be mgtessarUy 
irregular also. NoW ft is just as possible to produce a coarse even thread as a fige $ne ; 
and t|p advantage gained la? seeling even thick silks 4nust be apparent to those, who , 
know^ie waste and ex pqpKTpttend ing throwing fine silks to be used for various purposes,, 
where even thick silks are necessary, and wbicu must besuperadded to the increased cost 
of reeifng fine silks. , ir t ’ * 

The following are somejlsfijher particulars ofUhis production, in the respective die* 
tricts above named : V *; * Good 


1 r* " ' L- a w ; -. ;. — — ■ 

• This greatest evil in reeling «Hk it avoided by two knife-blades being jo pbaetL as that tbe moment one thread 
breaks, and by consequence the other would pass on the reel double from the croisee, it mast strike on the knife-edge 
on that side, and at sufficient angle to cut it ere any has goton the' reel, 

u. 5 P 
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Good sorted cocoons have cost in France, on an average of years, 1 s, Gd. per lb. 
English; the female who winds (fileme) is paid U. 3d. pel* duv ; the girl who turns, 10r/. 
per day; the universal hours for work are from four in the morning till eight in the 
evening, giving fourteen clear hours labour ; 1(M. per clay each basin is about the sum 
commonly allowed to cover the other expenses of reeling. 

These two last observations hold good throughout France and Italy, In France two 
skeins only are reeled at a time from cacti basin ; the average weight produced is 18 
ounces per day; about one-half the 1,600,000 lbs. is reeled by peasant*, who produce 
one pound of silk from about 14 lbs. of cocoons; the other half is reeled in filature*, 
and one pound of silk is obtained from 12 lbs. of cocoons. The profit on reeling >\\k in 
filatures, in most parts of France and Italy, seems to he about 12J per cent. The price 
of cocoons is regulated in each district by the price of the silk ordinarily produced 
therein ; and which is of course controlled by its qm|jit| and the character it bears in 
the market. 

Those who reel silk largely generally deal in silk, an^l calculate their profit will arise 
from two sources: the purchase of the parcels of cocoons from the smalt breeders, and 
from their throwing their best silks themselves, and thus obtaining for them the highest 
price of the market. The import of silk iuto France in l¥8f> was 2,200,000 lbs. About 
three-fifths of the consumption of France is used in tram a^jd singles, #and*two-fitths> 
in organzinc. ; 

These calculations on the silk productions of France accord with the opinions and 
observations of MM. Delon and r. C. Lougue of Lyous, and Tessier of Valierogue, 
dept, des Cevennes ; who it is presumed are, from their Jong and extensive experience 
in reeling for aud selling silk in the Lyons market, unquestionable authorities. 

A statement is herewith given of the prices paid for cocoons by M. Tessier, at Valle- 
rogue, from 1798 to 1825, and their product : 

Poid de Valierogue, dont 150 lbs. font 62 kilogrames : 

Quantity de Cocons 


Annies. 


Qualite. 


Pnx, Sols. 

pour une Livre de Soie 

1798 


grosse soie 

... 

18 at 

19 

• • • 

10 lbs. 

15 oz. 

9 


de 20/25 denies 

... 

18 — 

19 

... t 

lO- 

13 — 

1800 

cbiques and dominions 

22 — 

24 

••• 

ll — 

a 6 — 

1 

... 

compris 


31 — 

33 

• M 

11 — 

9 — 

2 

••• 

— 

... 

33 — 

36 

III 

11 — 

0 — 

3 

«•* 

— 

••• 

30 — 

32 


lo- 

14 — 

4 


— 

... 

29 — 

30 

(M 

ll — 

1 — 

5 

••• 

— 

••• 

35 — 

36 

• •• 

11 — 

6 — 

6 

••• 

— 

... 

30 — 

31 

• •• 

11 — 

3 — 

7 

••• 

— 

••• 

31 — 

32 

• •• 

10 — 

9 — 

« 

••• 

— 


30 — 

32 

... '1 

11 — 

4 — 

9 

••• 

— 

••• 

25 — 

28 


10 — 

12 — 

1810 

»*• 

— 


35 — 

37 

• a. 

10 — 

11 — 

11 

Ml 

— 

M* 

22 — 

24 

Ml 

10 — 

8 — 

12 

... 

— 

.A 

tt. 

25 — 

27 

IM 

11 — 

0 — 

13 

14 

»«• 

1 Z * 


26 — 
29 — 

27 

30 

* 

#Lj; 

11 — 
lo- 

0 — 
13 — 

15 


partie grosse soie 

... 

29 — 

31 

tft-*** 

ll — 

8 — 

16 

• •• 

partie soie fijfe 

• •• 

40 — 

41 

. V . 

11 — 

i 

17 

• •• 

— 


46 — 

52 

*< 

• •• i 

11 — 

3 — 

18 


— 

St 

••• 

57- 

59 


11 — 

0 — 

19 

M, 


• •• 

36 — 

38 

... * 

11 — 

10 — 

1820 

Ml 

1 , 

3 ^ 1 

• •• 

32 — 

34 

*% 

11 — 

12 — 

21 

. ' 


• •• 

33 — 

34 

••• 

11 — 

12 — 


1823 
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Annees. 

1822 

23 

24 

25 


Quality. 

partie soie fine 


5 V7.700 Jbs. 
13) 


Quantity de Cocon* 

Prix, Sola* pour uno Livre de Soie. 

♦ 36 — 40 12 lbs. 3 oz. 

27 - 32 ... 11 — 10 — 

. ' 29— 32 ... 11 — 14 — 

. 36 — 40 L’ott ne comioit pa« encore 

* le resultat de 1825. 

En dtarayant les douppions et chiques il fuut alors 8 lbs. de 
plus de colour par livre de soie fine, i 

En I'annle 1824, 914 quinteaux, 4 lb. 8 oz. de cocon, ont 

ptoduits de belles soies 6,7/0 lbs* 

Douppions 794 lbs. 

t Qbiqiaes 135 lbs. 

En divisant les 6,770 lbs. belles soies par la quantity de cocons acbetles, olors il a fullu 
13 lb. 8 oz. de cocons pour 1 lb. belles soies. 

In Piedmont the cost of cocoons averages, as in France, 1 s. fnt. peril). English ; fileuses 
und tourneuscs are paid the s a*fte as in France, when they live at their own homes ; but, 
as in France, they are sometimes provided with a rug and lodging- room, and with very 
coarse food ; in these cases the saving is not great, as they are not so expert and attentive ; 
two skeins only are reeled generally from one basin, and the production averages 18 oz. 
per day. From the superior quality of their cocoons (which must doubtless arise from 
the great purity of the air, as their recolts arc very ill managed), lO or 1 J lbs. will ordi- 
narily give 1 lb. of silk ; they reel principally from three to six cocoon silks. The raw 
article can only be exported from Nice, Piedmont silk must be thrown before exportation. 
This prohibition is unpalatable to the Piedmontese, as they seem to suppbs^that the 
demand and consequent production is thereby decreased. All the principal rapiers havo 
throwing mills, which, as the machinery and skill employed in the various operations woro 
very impel feet, would easily admit of improvements; but the government will not allow 
what it may suppose has even a remote tendency to decrease the demand for manual labour. 
Piedmontese silk is very unevenly reeled, but tins disqualification is compensated by its 
extraordinary strength. 

In the Milanese, sorted cocoons cost on an average ht . 4 d. per lb. English in the marshy 
districts, where the thicker silks are reeled ; and is. ( Jc/. in the higher parts. In the latter 
they generally wind J- cocoons, say j of the weight produced, 

or 12,235 basins, each 24oz. per day, for 15 weeks ... ... lbs. 1,651,000 

2-5ths ) 

8 to 24 > 8,1 GO ... 24 oz ... 1,001, (XX) 

cocoons J 

Say 20,395 basins reel the annual amount of lbs. 2, 652, (XX) * 

In the filatures of fine silk there are from 10 to 250 basins each ; all reel four skeiiiB at 
once from each basin. In reeling 41-5 coCoon silk they generally use 121bs. of cotfoons for 
1 lb. of silk. Steam is employed in most part of them to heat the water. In the coarse 
filatures the number of basins seldom exceeds 20; they ^eel four skeins from each basin 
up to 8 or 10 cocoons, bq^jiily two skeins generally fof thicker silks. There are four 
great fairs in Lombardy^t*9b sale of this, which js their staple article, where prices are 
regulated, and the smafpteeljjm sell their parcels of silk. 

An actual survey, assietedwy the' valuable statements of Signior Dominique Staurengo’ 
an eminent reelcr and vendor of silk at Mflan/foijrn tile ground of this statement respecting 
Milanese silk. A* ^ 

In Tuscany the averajr cflst of cocoons is 1*. per lb. English. The whole production of 
silk, which is estimated 1st about 100,000lbs., is Of inferior qiiality. 
m Italy from whence cocoons are permitted to be exported. 

II.5P8 
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This is the only country 


Cocoons 
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Cocoons cost in the neighbourhood of Fossombrone much higher than near Bologna and 
Rome: it is probable, however, that the average price is not above Is. the lb. English; 
I41bs. cocoons are used to make 1 lb. of 3-4 cocoon silk, and 121bs. are used to reel into 
the thicker kinds, chiefly of 5-6 to 10-12 cocoons. The quantity produced in these States 
is not exactly known. Wages to reelers, &c. are low, as in Tuscany, where 12 to 141bs. 
of cocoons are reeled in 1 lb. of very inferior silk ; and improvement is apparently impro- 
bable in either district. 

In Naples cocoons are sold at about Is. the lb. English, and about 14 lbs. are used to 
lib. of silk. It is of fair quality, and mostly of J cocoons. About half the annual produc- 
tion is reeled in the royal filatures. The Neapolitans have two recolts each year. 


It is probable that the price of cocoons in Calabria is about 103. the lb. English, but how 
many are used to each lb. of silk I do not know exactly, most likely 15 or 16 lbs. ; and 
after all the silk is very rough, and in other respects inferior. Cocoons may be imported 
into Sicily from Calabria. I have no data on which to state anything as to the Sicilian 
product of silk. 

In Spain cocoons cost about Is. 23. per English lb. and are reeled in the district of 
Valencia into f cocoon silk of excellent quality, where it isi affirmed that they procure Lib. 
of silk from 91bs. of cocoons. This silk is worth 18^. a lb. In some other districts they 
reel as high as 24 cocoon silk, some of which is not worth more than 1 Is. the lb. They 
reel 31bs, of the worst, and 12oz. of the best a-day. The wages seem to vary as follows 

Ivien and women at the basins, from 1^. to 3 s. 43. a-day. 

... at the reels, from ... 8 d. to 2s. 93. ditto. 

And the cost of charcoal 83. a-day each basin. 


Cocoons may bo exported from Spain. The worms are fed on the leaves of black mul- 
berry trees. Two recolts a-year are obtained in Spain pretty generally. 


OBSERVATIONS on the Product of a Recolt superintended by the Writer, at Alais, 
Department des Cevennes, France, in 1825. 

At the end of thirty-nine days from the time of hatching the worms the cocoons were in 
process of formation, and the active part of this recolt was finished. The trees being pruned 
as the leaves were gathered, or within a day or two, they only needed a “ labour” with the 
spade. The branches on which the worms had spun were laid by in bundles, after they had 
bectn cleaned from tho outside filament of the cocoons, ready for the next recolt. The stages 
weft* tyien' down, the rooms cleared out (yielding an amazing quantity of the excrement of 
ti i Qmh .a* i£ is dangerous to disturb the w orm by cleansing the stages just when going 
ujBfMjfin, feid the first fine day the cocoons were sent to the owner : no having a filature, 
remit them himself. Throughout the Cevennes, the peasants' cocoons are sold to one or 
, other'of the great filatures in the larger towns of the district. They either bargain for the 

♦ c recolt as it is going on, at the time's price, to he afterwards settlea ; or when the cocoons 

are sptm , they bring with them one 6 f the small branches garnished with cocoons, and the 
silk-winder buys from that sample. Thus, on the 22d June the town of Alais was crowded 
witji those who brought their cocoons to-be weighed and paid for in hard cash by those to 
whoffi they had been previously engaged; or who brought their small sample branch to find 
a purchaser. The silk which is brought in this manner in th%.coooon to Alais or its neigh- 
bourhood, on its distribution from their filatures* either in She raw or thrown state, to 
Lyons, St. Etienne, &c., according io the lowest estimation amounts to ten millions of francs 
annually, and probably a mudikfeer stm would be nearer the truth: the proportion of this 
amount paid for the labour of feeling fend throwing would not be one-half, leaving at least 
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the other for cocoons. The cocoons are always sold unkilled to the reolers. On weighing 
the product of our recolt, we found it to be as follows, when contrasted with the expen- 
diture ; or rather what would have been the expenditure, had the labour, &c„ been paid 
for regularly, and the leaves bought at the usual average price. 


The 11 oz. of egg*, when hatched, produced, 
to an ounce, 363,000 worms ; these ate, accord 
30th inclusive ... ... ... ... .. 

On May 31 
June 1 
— 2 

— 3 

— 4 

— 5 

— 6 


at the usual calculation of 33,000 eggs 
ing to the manager’s weight, up to May 
... 10,600 lbs. 

1,000 
1,500 
... 2,500 

... 2,500 

... 2,500 

... 2,000 
500 
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During the whole recolt ... Ataount 23,100 lbs. 


There were supposed to be 1,000 trees plucked, therefore the average weight from 
each tree was 231bs. ; these trees were mostly small, and about 15 years old on the ave- 
rage: sav 2,100lbs. weight of leaves for each ounce hatched. There were 1, 0501b*. 
weight of cocoons produced in the whole ; thus 221bs. of leaves were constined to pro- 
duce I lb. of cocoons.* Now this was rather a larger weight than the average of the 
better chambers, being about 951bs. of cocoons per ounce of eggs hatched ; yet the 
profit was no great one ; for at the low price of a sous a lb., the lb. of cocoons Would 
cost in leaves aloue 22 sous ; and the average price for good cocoons was but 28uu>us the 
lb. These l,050lbs. of cocoons were reeled Into seven-cocoon silk, and produced 1 J oz. 
per lb. of cocoons, or 87i lbs. of 16 oz., worth on amaverage 25 francs per lb. 


The account of profits, both to the breeder and the reeler, may be thus stated, on an 
average year’s prices ; this year being high for the leaves aud low for the cocoons. 


Cost of 1 loz. of eggs, t. e - 1 1 lbs. of cocoons 1 5*0 

Rent of chamber fitted up, and the cost of 
coal for four fires, on an average, for six 
weeks • M »l» Sfl • •• 120*0 

Expenses in labour or sustenance, and the 
pay of the people, for thejrecolt 100*0 

23,100lbs, of leaves, or 231 quintals, at 5 
francs *M SM «*• 1,155*0 


Profit to breeder (nearly 124) 


1,390 0 
185*0 

1,575*0 


f l,050lbs. of cocoons', .'at 
ordinary average 


the lb. 


Reeling lib. per day, at 30' sous the Fileuse 1 OIfl -r. 
— at 20 do. theTourneuse J 

1,790*75 



• Tlie ordinary rough calculation is, th# an ounce Of eggs will require #) quintals of leaves, and will produce one 
quintal of cocoons, or lOibs. of ailk ef 0mmcm to tfattiT 

f The refuse or waste eflk, which ie pothered from lit famehes, and is dott to to spun, ie a part of the profit which 
I have not taken into the account $ it ts calculated to be a affletartt to pay the expense of gathering and preparing the 
branches. In like manner, the refuse io reeling b conskfemble, and is ratoubtsd by some Uy pay for the labour of 
both “ fileuse" and « tourneuse but I am unable to state U exactly. This refuse is all carded and spun. 
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Brought forward 1,793 /5 
Profit to, filature on the price ol the cocoons, of 
exactly 25 i but has to pay ri«k and ex- 
pense of cocoons, killing, sorting, attend- 
ance, and risk on the sale of the silk, * Produced 87i lbs. ot silk, 

which may be taken at about one-half, or worth 25 trancs the lb. (of 

12$ per cent, and leave 12$ clear profit 393 /5 IGoz.) 

2,18/50 Raw 2,187*50 

I have submitted these calculations of profits, &c. to a very intelligent native, who, 
though not engaged in the recolt, has a very accurate knowledge of it in this district, 
from twenty years’ observation ; and it is his decided opinion, that the average profit to 
the breeder who buys bis leaves is about 12$ per cent., which is to pay him for his risk 
mid labour in the recolt ; and that 12$ per cent, may remain to the reeler, after covering 
hi- expenses and risk, to stand for hiH.clear profit. This calculation will not be quite exact 
for the filatures in the low countries, nor yet for their recolts. The price of cocoons 
is lower in the plains than in the mountainous districts, and the price of labour is al»o 
less : there is also a considerable difference in the price, as there is in the quality of 
the respective silks. The price of labour applied to this production (where it is paid 
for, as in the large recoils of cocoons, the reeling of them, and throwing the silk), 
is universally high where good silk is produced, and there is not one exception to the 
ca«e in the Cevennes. 16 oz. of good silk is an excellent day’s work for one girl who 
turns the reel and one woman who keeps up the ends of the cocoons ; the former 
receives 20 sous, the latter 30 sous a day. The children and others in the filatures are 
paid proportionality high wages. 

I found 230 cocoons weighed a lfe. on an average. There were 3611,000 worms it is 
calculated when hutched, 241,500 only produced cocoons; the loss was therefore 
121,500, or one-third of the whole. 

Another recolt, superintended by a gentleman of great skill, was thought to have 
made a very unusual return. He hatched 1$ o 7 . and gathered 160 lbs. of cocoons: I 
believe there is seldom greater success known throughout the silk districts. At 230 to 
the lb. he had 36,800 ; he had hatched we suppose 49,500; the lo-s of 12,700'was one- 
fourth. The cocoons in this recoil were also superior, and sold for a sous or two a lb. 
more than ordinary. 

A peasant who was obliged to trust to his wife and frmily to manage by day, and 
could only assist by night, bred 6 oz. in his cottage. Our former rate of calculation 
gives 198,000 as hatched. Thev produced only 355 lbs. of cocoons, which he thought 
a fair recoil : at 230 to the lb., 81 ,650 succeeded, Aid 1 16,350 were lost, or nearly three- 
liiths-j but it is very probable that Ills cocoons were smaller, as is usual when there is 
deficient attqo|fun to the worms, so .hat he possibly lost only half the number batched. 

51? Bonafous calculates that Count Daudolo lost one-fourth of the worms hatched in 
his Unproved recolts. As this Italian nobleman wa» not only extensively conversant 
with the arts and sciences, bat had applied his knowledge with distinguished success, 
amongst other things of general utility, 10 the production of silk, 1 shall briefly state 
some of those details which will plncg the Alais rccolt in juxta-pdsition with the results 
of Ids breeding worms. JJis recolts are spoken highly of by those who visited them 
while he managed them, but they have been abandoned since his death. DandoloV 
error seems to have been his suermcing popular usefulness to mere systematizing the 
minutiae of the recolts : the half of his arrangements and suggestions in this instance 
were impracticable or uselejp. 

^ ' \ . In 


• Se«rfotc t in the preceding page. 
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In the Alais recolt 318 square ft. were allowed for each ounce of worms when at their 
full -ize ; Dandolo states that he finds 239 square feet sufficient. We ^ave three meals 
adavj he recommends four. Our worms ate, during the whole time of the recolt, 
*2,100 lbs. of leaves lor each oz. of eggs hatched ; his spun after they hud eaten only 
1,840 lbs. Our worms lived 39 days before they were enveloped in their cocoons : his 
recolt was finished in 33 days. The heat of our rooms varied from 24 to 15 Rr. (86 to 
06 Fahrenheit), while he speaks of 19 to 16 Rr. (75 to 68 Fah.) only. We lo-t one- 
third of our worms ; he calculates he lost only a fourth. Of ours, 21,955 in cuch ounce 
of eggs hatched produced cocoons, according to our supposition of the number of eggs 
in eat h ounce ; of his, *24,750. We had 95£ lbs. of cocoons per 0*. ; he had 107^ lbs. 
We expended 22 lbs. of leaves to each lb. of cocoous ; ho only needed 17 lbs. 

The following particulars of an experimental filature at Tiverton, in Otic winter of 
1825 and spring and summer of 1826, of about 35,000 lbs, weight of Florentine cocoons, 
irrowth of the year 1825, may be found interesting, and perhaps useful as a guide in any 
Inline efforts. 

A small part of the cocoons were pressed into cksks, to save expense in freight, but 
neither reeled well nor produced even silk. The remainder were put into ciicstuut- 
treo cH-es, without pressure; and as the freight was Is. 10<f. a foot, it raised the cost 
of the cocoons very materially. If this charge could not he considerably reduced, it 
would be a great drawback upon profit in an English filature to he supplied with cocoons 
of foreign growth. Some were eaten by mice before the liability tq such 'depredation 
was perceived, and others were pierced by a black insect which had found its way into 
the cases in Italy, and which sought to feed upon the chrysalis inside. The type of 
arrival in this country was so far in the decline of the year, that the atmosphere was 
always humid in the mornings arid evenings, and the vapour from the ha-ins was very 
great and troublesome ; it was often with difficulty we could get the silk on the reel 
dry, and the atmosphere was very unhealthy. Of HMs we had proof in the tendency to 
rheumatism that prevailed amongst the children employed ; two had serious attacks, 
and a third died of that disease. And the constant dipping of the hands in hot water 
soddened the fiugers so much, that of the twelve girls moat regularly at work, eleven 
had frequent and large formations of mutter in the fiugers ; one had formations of 
matter in the arms, and another in the bead. 1 trust every precaution that private 
attention or medical skill could sugge-t was taken to prevent disease or suffering 
amongst the children. My own health and that of my assistant was for the time consi- 
derably affected. Of course means might, in any fnture trial, be made use of sp td beat 
reeling apartments as to obvialp some of tiie difficulties we encountered. 

The results were, that 28,000 lbs.* weight of cocoons were reeled into 1,850 Up- 
weight of principally 15-cocoons silk, or 15 lbs. of cocoons to 1 lb. of silk ; and the cost 
in wages to reelers, reel-turners, and Overlookers, was 2s. a lb., and the waste paid for 1 
the fire. Six of the reelers, when well taught and regularly at work, produced, on 'kjjF 
average of six months, 20 oz. of silk a-day of ten hours clear work. The silk' >vas not of a ' 
bright or good colour; and at the latter end of the time, in the summer of 1826, filing 
to the hardness of the cocoons requiring too much softening, a good deal of that part 
of the produce was foul ; however the great bulk was evet^and answered the purpose of 
the bobbin-net lace manufacture very well : of course Jtijbs reeled on Mr. Heathcoat’s 
patent plan of separate original threads, but tyith an, ultimate junction and heavy croisee ■ 
to form one thread (say three five cocooni each) of 15-cocoon silk, & c.; and by ati 
arrangement of fileuses and guide plates circularly round a basin, 1 easily reeled a 
sample of 95-100 cocoons of perfect regularity, consistence, und roundness of thread, 

,, v4 . ' with 

* Of the remaining 7,000 lbs. part wu employed in tbe commencement without taking * strict account. IienniM' 
of their 1 icing u-ed fay the girl* wno were learning ; and tbe rest at the end, constating of double one*, of winch every 
recolt furnishes asgreater or less number, according to management. 
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with the gum well driven out by a crossing of the thread on itself. By the same process 
a thread of any given number of cocoons may be safely and regularly reeled. 

This attempt must be considered as on the whole unfavourable to the idea that a 
filature of foreign cocoons in this country can be worked to profit, as compared with 
those abroad : upon the grounds that the freight of cocoons is too heavy; the season 
of the year is necessarily adverse and too advanced ; the wages are too high; and the 
health of the females employed might probably in the majority of cases be materially 
injured. 

In the course of superintending silk reeling, and many visits to French and Italian 
filatures, the following remarks have appeared to me worth preservation : 

Filature reeling is always preferable to cottage reeling ; the peasants should therefore 
be encouraged to produce cocoons, and reeling should be considered a distinct business. 

If cocoons are too highly dried-before reeling, as is often the case when the chrysalis 
is killed by the heat of the sun or an oven, the silk is apt to come ofT foul. The steam 
baths therefore are preferable for this purpose, as is found by those Ficuch rcclcrs who 
have used them. 

Cocoons should be well picked as soon as they are cleared from the rods, and the 
u fondues,” or other discoloured ones reeled at once, without killing. Encouragement 
should be given to breeding worms in hilly districts, especially for white recolts. The 
worm which produces the white cocoon is more delicate than other varieties, and pure 
air is essential to excellence of colour iu its product. Also in reeling white silk more 
care and skill are requisite than for yellow, the threads being finer and more apt to 
come af in layers, and to be gouty. 

It is of great importance that the superintendents be competent judges of silk, and 
masters of the hands. It is in exact proportion to the degree in which these two 
qualifications are found united in Hie management of any filature on the Continent, 
that the character of its silk is established as good or otherwise. I never saw an 
exception. 

Quality, and not quantity, from each reel per day, should be most sought after. Aud 
if each reel’s produce be every evening hung apart or ticketed, and on a weekly inspec- 
tion a small bonus be given to such reclers as have merited it, a stimulus is given to the 
exertion of care and skill which I have seen profitably employed, resulting, as it has done, 
in an article that cost less and was worth more than silk reeled from cocoons of equal 
quallt^but where no such plau was in operation. A high crois£e is invaluable. The 
thread should be tied, not thrown on the reel, as is often dqfie. The ends of the cocoons 
should be found by “batteuses” regularly employed in that part of the business only. 

The complete union of the filaments from the cocoons in the first thread, and in Mr. 
HcathcpA& plan the complete union of the threads separately formed from given 
numbers of the filaments, is in my opinion of the first importance ; the silk is not 
fibrous, amfefery subsequent operation previous to boiling is atteuded with less diffi- 
culty a ltd waste*, where this preliminary has been well attended to. 

The* skeins should never ba^leaned from burrs, either on the reel or afterwards, until 
they come into the hands of Hr|^)irowster. 
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A RETURN of the Purchases and Salks of Sugak of every kind by the East-Indu 
Company, stating the Place where Purchased, the Average Prices of each Sort or Quality, 
and the Quantities of each ; stating the Amount of the Advances made at ea*ch Place, and 
the Balances remaining due from tile Natives, in each of the Five Years past. 


PROVISION OF THE INVESTMENT OF SUGAR AT THE FACTORY. 


- 



r 



s 





Advances made and Balances remaining due. « 


YEARS 

01 Provision. 

PLACE 

where 

provided’. 

Quantities 
provided in 
each Year. 

Buluncvi 
in hands ot tlio 
Natives at the 
commencement 
of each Year. 

• 

Advanced 
in the course of 
j each Year. 

1 

TOTAL. 

4 

Balances 
in the hands of 
the Natives at 
the close of 
each Year. 

■— s 

1 ■* 
i 



Cwt. 

8 a. Its, 

8 a. Us. 

S». K* 

1 

8 a. Rs. 

1825-26 

Benares . . 

84,769 

99.693 

9,54.555 

10,54,448 

2.94,588 

I 

1826-27 .. 

Ditto .. 

84,346 

8.94.589 

6,44,176 

9,36,765 

1,85,4*1 

1827-28 .. j 

Ditto . . 

79.77* 

1,85.400 

15,19,413 

17 , 04,813 

9,06^34 

10,90,346 


18*28-29 

Ditto .. 

146,946 

9,06.534 

15,59.076 

44,65,610 


1829-30 .. 

Ditto . . 

140,080 

10,90,345 

#19,418 

15 , 39,743 

. 4,86,878 




49^.792 

85.76,541 1 

j 51,24,638* 

j 77 , 01,179 I 

j 27,63,726 



jr 

Coat of the Sugar 
provided. 

V 

Avenge Price 
at whteh provided 
per Cwt 

Commission, Charges 
of the 

Factory Establishment# 
Packing Charges, 
gooley Hire# 
and 

Expenses of 
Transportation to the 
Presidency. 

TOTAL 

Cost of the Sugar# 
per 

Factory Invoices. 

% 

/ St Rb 

7,59.660 

7,51,365 

7,98,279 

13,75,284 

12,52,865 

So. Rs. dec. 

9 178 

9138 „ 

10 007 
10*833 • 
10*433 

8t Kb 

1,03,787 

»,06,904 

1,13,364 

1,83,670 

1^1,612 

j ^S^M 7 

. 8^8,469 . 
9,11,643 

14,24^77 

4 # 

• • 

s « 

49.37,453 


6,7®,337 

y 

56,15,790 



* . - 


,# 


YEARS t * 
of ftofisiow* id 

♦ ♦# # ,* r v 

•.* i 
f u;V 


.. 18*5-26, 
.. 1826*27 
i8s74t* 
1828-29 
.. 1829.30 
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*< 

1 

| Value, as stated upon the 

1 Export Warehouse Hooks, nl the Quantities 

1 received at the Expo) t Wan house 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 


1 

! 


Arrived at 
the Presidency and 
consigned 
from thence, in the 
following Years. 

Received 
at the 
Presidency, 
being 

the Quantity 
provided, 
deducting 
Damages and 
Deficiencies. 

Puctory 

Invoice 

cost. 

r 

Duties, Piopomon 
ot Sabines ol the 
Boiud of Trade ami 
Expoit WarehouMc 
Establishment, 
Louses by Wiech of 
Boats, fee. Cooley 
line, Packing, and 
sundry Chaiges 
Merchandise at the 
'Presidency. 

Total 

Invoice Cost 
of Sugai 
dispatched 
horn the 

1 Presidency 

j 

1 

1 Consigned to 

' St Helena tor the use of 
{ the (ramson, Kr. 

! ehui ged to 

\ Territorial Dipmtmcnt 

1 ut its Invoice Cost 

l 

1 

1 

j 

1 _ 

1 

Invoice Amount 
Consignments 
to England j 

! 

1 

1 

1 

| 

i 


Cwt 

Sa Ils. 

Sa. Its. 

1 

j Si Its. 

Cur 

& Its. 

Cut 

Sa. Us f 

1825-26 •• 

52,988 

5,5 >.7 >5 

41,188 

| 5 , 92,903 

2,001 

, 23,393 

1 50,987 

5,69,509 1 

I Mi-27 .. .. 

107,720 

11,11,818 

1,01,324 

j 12,13,142 

2,496 

j 28,489 

105,224 

11,84,653 ! 

1 «s j 7 - ‘j 8 

80,280 

<1,06,050 

50,672 

9 , 5 f ',922 

2,500 

i 

1 30,517 

77,786 

9,26,406 j 

1S2S-0J) .. .. 

> 25 . 74 * 

15,29,049 

79.566 

l(),08,6l5 

3,000 

• | 

j 37.278 

122,741 

> 5 . 71,337 1 

1829-30 . . .. 

122,243 

14,42.647 

* 

1,07,792 

15 . 50,439 

3,000 

37,094 

119.243 

1 

15 . 13,345 

Add — To account for 

488,978 

55,41,279 

3,80,742 

59,22,021 

12,997 ! 

1,56,771 ; 475,981 

57,65,250 

r lie quantity dispatched , 





1 

I 




...* j .... , " 

fiom the Faetoiy . 




Posh by wreck of] 




hunts, kc in minsit 
to tin 1 Presidency, and 




*liort deliveries : de- 



Mem. — The Books of Account foi the Year 1829-30 are those last 

ducting increase of 
weight previously to 
shipment ; which 

> 760 

53.694 

received from Adia. 

^losses form part of 
the churees put upon 
homeward invoices. 



m 

Damaged sugar sold 1 




at the Presidency, the 1 
profit and loss upon l 
which enteis into the/ 

*.054 

20,223 


ejaculation of charge* J 
to lie put upon in- 1 


% 


voices. . . • * ^ < 




Short charged upon 1 
home ward jdVoice*.'. 3 

— 

594 

% 


^814 

74.51. 



491.792 

56.15,790 



4 
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THE SUGAR. 


\ 


i 

1 

A 

Quantities and Sale Produce in England of the Consignments, including Charges again** 
Owners of Ships for Damages and Short Deliveries. 



! Waste 


1 






1 

1 


1 on Voyage 
beyond 
Quantity 
clmiged 
Owners, also 
Waste in 
Warehouse 
and Drafts 
and 

Allowances to 
| lbiyers. 

1 





FREIGHT AND CHARGES. 



Losses 
by Wreck 
of 

Shipping. 

1 

Total 

Losses 

and 

Allowances. 


Sale Produce, 
including 
Sums charged 
Owners. 

1 

Freight 

and 

Demoragc. 

Landing and 
all other 
Charges in 
London, 
calculated at 
5 per cent. 

, on the 

Sale Amount, 

Salvage 

and 

General 

Average. 

TOTAL. 

NET 

SALE 

PRODUCE. 


1 " 

I 

Cwt. 

V 

Cv$. 

I Cwt. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. * 


l 1,500 

Sh Rs. 10,024 

1,641 

3 .U 1 

' 47.M 

79.524 

| 20,296 

3.976 

— 

24,272 

55,252 

! — 

4,265 

4 ^ 0,5 

100,959 

178,437 

31.795 

8,934 

849 

41,578 

29,816 

136,859 

1 ~ 

>.739 

| i *739 

76,047 j 

139,171 

23,708 

6,108 

— * 

92.355 

. 

— 

11,676 

2,070 \ 

! 

120,06,5 | 

160,332 

3 M 77 

# 8,016 

- 

39,193 

121.139 


— 

>>592 

-1 

L 592 j 

117,651 1 

I 

164.432 

33.027 

8,222 


41,249 

12,3,163 


1,500 

11,913 J 
1 

( 

13,413 J 

463,568 j 

704,896 

140,003 

35,256 

849 

176,108 

528,788 


East-India House, 
aotli March 1833, 


{Errors excepted) 


THOS. G. LLOYD, 

AccJt^Gen. 


7 
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Cmiuicrtial, 


Appendix, 

No. 11. 

Gallic of Principal 
Imports to Places 
Past of Capo 
except (‘lima, in 
Util, 1815, and 
IHM. 






c 

Y 

U 

ffu 


n 
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Appendix, 

No. Jl. 

rnnti*um> 

Value of Principal 
Export* to Placet 
East of Cape, 
except China, in 
1811, 1815, and 
1828 . 
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j 1814 - 15 . 

1 

1815 - 16 . 


f 

Sit Hs. 

Acapulco 

| Sa lit. 

1 

— 

Amboyna . . 

! h.Vj,i 3 9 

— 

Annulaboo .. 

— 

— 

Amsterdam 

— 

— 

America, Norili 

— 

— 

America, South 

— 

• 

Antwerp . . ^ 

— 

— 

Africa ( o.ust 

— 

— - 

Bombay 

12,15,543 

4 , 3 8 , 4 >o 

lUibsoiali . v 

4,^4,478 

5.86,760 

Bahia 

a. 35 »»oo 

— 

Batavia 

2,04,179 

69,22 5 

Boston 

— 

7 . 44,928 

Brazil 

— 

4 , 86,343 

Beverty 

! — 

— 

Ben coolcn . . 

20,000 

43,770 

Buenos Ay ics 

— 

— 

Bordeaux 

— 

— 

Busluro 

— 

— 

Baltimore . . 

— 

— 

Bourbon 


— 

Bourang 


— 

Bi istol 


— 

( ape of Good Hope 

2,700 

39,12,800 

China 

49,02,613 

— 

Coringa 

19.710 

54,000 

Coast of Sumatra . . 

— 

(), 75.ooo 

Cadiz » • • • • • 

— 

45,000 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

Chittagong 

— 

<m. 

<Cpchin 

— 

w — 

Copenhagen 

— 

— 

CananorC 

— 

— • 

Chile • • • * • • 

— 

— 

Canton . . • • 

— 

— 

Cuttack i • • • • • 

— 

— 

Calicut 

— 

— 

Coast of Coromandel • 

* — 

— ' 

Eastward . . 

... 

58,546 

Eastern India 

— 

— 

Ecetchcrry 

— 1 

— 

France . . • • p* 

— * 

— 

False Point * . •. •• 

— * 

— 

Foreign Europe . . ♦ ' 


“ 

Greenock . . 

f r 

~ 

Gulf of Persia 


6,750 

Gloucester, in America 


v *£0,249 


APPENDIX, 


STATEMENT of Bllmon Imported into 




— — 

■ — * 


1816 - 17 . 

1817-18 

I 1818 - 19 . 

1819 - 20 . 

Sa. Its. 

Sa. Hs. 

So. Its. 

1 

Sa Us. | 

11,250 

6,326 

0 

0 

r 

~ ~ j 

43,575 

56,873 

— 


94,275 

— 

50,625 

— 


99,000 

12,69,598 

1 

54 , 54,575 

j 

— 

— 



81,135 

i, 39 , 4 r >8 

75.569 

3,66,977 

23,93.079 

14.17.372 

, 32,59,667 

22 , 02,738 ! 

8,23,986 

9,48,308 

8,52,397 

22,32,801 

16,26,895 

23,59.842 

37.32,293 

n , 79,085 

48,23,581 

2,84,100 

— 


1,56,172 

— 

— 

— 

1 . 59 . 4 ‘3 

44.225 

15,019 

— 

18,000 

— 

3,899 

1,06,675 

— 

6,83,759 

1 4,0 1 ,067 

7 . 7 >.607 

— 

— 

1,43.857 

75,453 

— 

— 

6,919 

— 

— 

— 

67,950 

94,500 

— 

— 

9,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 47>855 

28,774 

4,05.239 

4,08,015 

63,662 

65,18,231 

65,51.617 

78,4.5,918 

31.80,847 

4 . 95 ° 

— 

— 


— 

— 

O.ooo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 4,275 

E 41.293 

— 

— 

— 

8,000 

— 

— 

— 

2,10,375 

1,22,625 

1.85,625 

1,11*105 

— 

1,200 

— 

— 

< — 

— 

1 , 37,250 

1,062 

— 

■ 49*370 

28,610 

— 

34*875 

7.675 

— 

— - 

9,13,082 

96,249 

— 

“ ! 

— - 

— 

— 



— 

— 

! 

37» 12 5 

24,750 

36,000 

0 

0 

00 

CO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 “ 
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No. 12. 


Calcutta by Sea, valued in Sicca Rupees. 


1820 - 21 . 

1821 - 22 . 

1822 - 23 . 

* 1823 - 24 . 

1824 - 25 . 

1825 - 26 . 

! 1826 - 27 . 

1 

Sa. Us 

Sa. Us. 

Sa. 11 s. 

Sa. Us. 

Sa. Us. 

So. Us. 

! Sn. Us. 




5.59,078 

— 

— * 

1 ~~ 

j 

i 


5,23,} 26 

— 

39,78,854 

24,48,628 

9.66,714 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

13.94,719 

— 

— 

— 

2 , 45^50 

30,000 

— 


4 » 3 i, 33 i 

3,81,040 

3, 10,6.50 

2,22,516 

— 

— 

— 

27 > 7 M 4 i 

15,65,7*6 

1 14,33,221 

6,48,790 

83,533 

— 

O' 

6 , 4'), .139 

9,-21,937 

10,14,519 

3 . 31,991 

85,982 

1,15,235 

1,66,539 

9 , 17,975 | 

20,95,570 

22,78,213 

4,47,658 1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

5,46,783 

! • 



38,384 ! 

— | 

7»^90 

g 

Ci 

0 

t 

— 

— 

9*32,933 

23,73.311 1 

12,63,467 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,09.706 

2,93,075 ■ 

36,000 

1,12,505 

— * 

— 

— 

1 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33,950 ! 

77,175 

46,194 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,500 

— 

■ — 



"" 1 


87.750 

17,853 

6,750 



— 

— 

1,000 

15,32,170 

12,63,561 

1,70,937 

26,87,788 

17,23,606 

36,51,628 

11,96,716 

- 

— 

— 

• — 



"*** 



r - „ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— r 

# — 

— 


56,250 

— 

67,375 

— 

— 

— 


— 

* — 

— 

— 

~~ 


•# 

83,54a 

1,08,000 


— 

— 

— 

. . — ' • 


41,859 

4,73.160 

*4,99,684 

— ’ 

— 

— r* 

— 

— 

1,12,039 

— 

— 

— 

* • — 

— 


— 

15 > 7 1 3 


— 



- T 

_ 


30,505 

* 1,64,925 

74.193 

_ 

— 

. 9,000 

29,587 

, 12,19,014 

•. 10,86,690 

25*26*0 09 

— 

— 



55,051 

1,67,126 

25,250 

_ 

n 

Z 

l 

— 1 . 



— 

■ — 

— 


^6,236 

5,70,85a 

6,40,896 

33,265 

— 

— 

* 'Lm * 

— ; 

— 

„ 4 

— 

58,374 

3,125 

3,600 

— 

— 

— 









( continued ) 
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Gibraltar 

Guaco 

Havre de Grace 
Hamburgh . . 

Hull 

Holland 

Halifax 

Isle of France 

Juddali 

Junaria 

Jahangeer . . 

Java 

Kernnul 

Kuasco 

London 

Lisbon 

Leghorn 

Liverpool . . 

Lima 

Madras 

Malta 

Muscat 

Mocha 

Manilla 

Marble Head 

Madura 

Masulipatam 

Mosambique 

Marcellas . * 

Molucca 

Mauritius . . 

Madagascar 

Malabar Coast * 

Macao 

Malar Coast 

Ne*»Y0rk ... 

Nagapatam ^ 

Nagore , • * 

New South Wales 

Nagore .. 1 

Newberry Fori 

Nantes* • « 

Ostend 

Ockotsk ’ . . 

Penang 

Padang 

Portsmouth 

Philadelphia 

Pernambuco 

Pulopelong 

Pondicherry 
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into Calcutta by Sea, valued in Sicca Rupees — continued. 


1820 - 21 . 

1821 - 22 . 

1822 - 23 . 

1823 - 24 . 

1824 - 25 . 

1825 - 26 . 

1826 - 27 . 

So. Rb. 

Sa. Rs. 

Sa. IU. 

Sa. Ka. 

Sa. Hi. 

Sa. Rb. 

Sa. lU 

3.83.76s 

— 

— * 

— 

— 

1*30*500 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34,590 

— 

— 

— 

9*ooo 


96,186 

— 

— 

- 

— 

t, 44 iOOO 

87,266 



— 


4,361 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

64,575 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35,859 

1,82,132 

18,625 

11,85,241 

7,06,201 

3 , 51,550 

1 , 29,325 

• 

— 

— 

68,000 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

13,64,485 

13,35,966 

3 , 23,950 

11,68,413 

— 

— 

— 

30,40,445 

13 > 43,229 

17 , 59,106 

— 

1,12,500 

— 

— 

— 

39.165 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37,139 

95,623 

6,223 

— 

I — 

— 

2,000 

— 

— 

— 

1,04,918 

— 

— 

— 

1,60,513 

13*500 

27,000 

71,775 

— 

— 



1.75,049 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,25,046 

2,56,500 

1,90,687 

63,675 

— 

— 

— 

33 * 7 / 5 ° 

1,81,163 

8 , 93-982 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22,07,837 

1,52,566 

4,60,254 

6,89,875 

1,74,881 

. . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- "fc 

3,14,538 



— 

__ 







66,736 

85,561 

— 

11,700 

— 

— 

— 

1,15,496 

61,479 

56,300 

4 > 32 i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,60,312 

3,87,030 

3,06,678 

13,83,639 

14,37,938 

14,58,069 

8,12,670 

— 

— 


— 

34.150 

— 

— 

* - 

— 

— ' 

1,63,305 

— 

7 $>ooo 

a 

• w _ 

— 

•A 1 ^0 > 

1,680 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

**■ 

- 


r— 

11,387 

r * 3 > 5 °° 

I 

* 

^ . 


12,65s 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» r 

-r 

— 



— 

- H 

* — 4 ■ 

4 — 1 

— 

56,250 

— 

— 

— 

% 

• 





~ •"IP 

i mmmm 

* * 


5^4,301 

1-2,09,888 

4 , 36,085 

4,10,320 

,*•672 

^ t • 

— 

3,73,984 

74,739 

3 , 15^77 

85,110 

— 



3,34,83* 

3 , 93.750 

8,61,016 

: »#750 

d 

— 

— - 

3,54,944 






— a 

— I 

— 

* 

1 

— 

— 

• 

— 


J > w ] 

II. 5 H ( continued ) 
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Statement of Bullion Imported into 


Piguc 

Port Jackson 
Providence . . 

Point dc Gallc 
Port Louis . . 

Prince of Wales Island 
Persian Gulf 
Podier 
Plullia 

Philippine Islands . . 
Ramoo 
Rangoon 
Rotterdam . . 

Rio de Janeiro 
Rochelle 
Red Sea 
Rio . . 

Salem 
St. Malo 
Surttbyya . . 

Sumatra 

Siam 

Scrampore . . 

, Samarang 
l St. Muloes 
Sincapore 
Singapore „ . 

St. America. . 

St. Blase 

Tellicherry .. . . 

Tapanooly . . 
Viaagapatom 
Valpario 

ui&klngdom 

Wfit Colwtof Sumatra 

Zenzebar .. . *' • 

* * * « 


TgTAL Siena. Rb 


1814-15. 


flu. Us. 
46,000 

7.875 


1,33.297 

4.19.838 


1,85.643 


fcL’-. 

j 


1815-16. 


(ill. Its. 

15.155 

20,000 

1,68,300 


64,000 

89.59 0 

3.4°,357 


9.51,867 

7,830 


■i — 


1,0^,40.349 1,98,79,630* 


1816-17. 


Sa. Its. 

20,000 


5,78,847 


3,62,365 

51,664 

5,12,602 


8,42,289 

53,370 


6,696 


1817-18. 


3,94,^950 


T 


Sa. Rs. 

1,73,000 

2,37,667 

17,730 

63,972 


41,000 

16,30,169 

6,56,250 


2,08,472 

1,950 


1,44,225 


1818-19. 


3,2i,3**<« & 

- 1 r$tk 


Sa. Rt. 


1,14,601 

4,500 

49,215 


14 , 32,925 

22,500 


3,73,050 


4,27,076 

6,375 

3,240 

2,01,899 

67,500 


9.000 

31,549 


4,70^580 


1819-20. 


Sa. R. 


.59,400 

43.283 

39,029 


70,299 

12,74,284 

4,500 

4,20,935 

69,562 


2,69,521 

1.575 

, 9,ooo 
41,000 


3 , 55 * 91,815 









IX BEPOfiT^lt WJS 0 T--COMMITTEE. 

f all Tbeaiubi Imparted into and Exported from the Three Presidencies in India, 

priadptf Placet, exclusive of 




Export. 


ntmwm Mofaho, «nd tt » 

AfrkM 9mm> ■ • 


ArataUn and Panina Gulfc. 




M»»77o 


M 7 . 7 B 5 

8 . 0 M 35 


* l »°6t349 

*3>6*.7»3 


114941 a 

1 0,71 Aw 


I7.4t.7de 


>4,17469 
7,33.7 *• 

3 

>»,4»447 


97 .ld£ 3 t 

»mmMg 


* 648 , *»o 
•».4»,i#» 


•*44461 


« 64 S* 

e 4 *« 

4.5*® 

63,087 

8.10s 

•,*6,968 

»4»8*7 

>. 514*3 

5,00,700 


• 4 «b»» 

7.06,78* 

i*,oO» 

>^M** I 

..X 

3947 * , 
9 ,ooa*o 
4,06.746 

i« 4 «r* 

J - tfctij* 1 .' 
46 .UMHM , 


38,518 
>,3*. 4*3 
17,6*1 
1 , 88,600 
•,01,030 
11,150 
46*014 
«. 98,199 

1643* 

94.197 
4.96,36* 
17.000 
». o 84 » 
8,17,15‘ 
74 *“, 
44 ft 4 * 8 " 
6 . 00 , 83 * 

mUSJ 

•47.767 


' 6,«7,i 5' 
9.88,366 
46,99.8 » 5 
48 .l 0 f 83 H 
<47466 
48,97498 

95,37.139 
0,86,037 
6348,336' 
40,91,061 
1,81,607 
68,49,-66 1 
4041438 
*48498 
4 *,oi 468 
49,00,689 
149,340 
5i.79.9i8 
94,63436 

r 994*465 


^ 1 M 400 






37444*1 


•400 

*.»3,*o* 


*.77471 


<***■» 

1 st 


4«*4M0» 10,47,73*743 9*00, 134 


3*^179 { *.35*73* 1 5M0/763 


Iwtwl Molding to the prefect form t)U the Mooing ymr. 







































• w f . imiiimifli fiinity f • 1 


respectively, in each Yam, feora 1810.il to the ltteel Period) <mtowUUag Etteopa 
Shipments from Port to «wt. v ~ 
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APPENDIX, No. 14. 


COPIES of Enclosure*, &c. to tbe Rrports of the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee, relative to the . 
Bombay Marin a, dated respectively 19th April and 14th June 1890. 


ACCOUNTS relating to tbe Trade between India and the Persian Golf, &c. 


STATEMENT of the Valor of MjcacHANDtei, &c. Imported and Exported between Calcutta and 
the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, from tbe 1st May 1821 to the 80th April 1828. 



IMPORTS. 


1 

* 

EXPORTS. 


TOTAL. 

Merchandise. 

[ Treasure. 

1 

Hones. 

TOTAL. 

M«ctwn4iie. 

Treasure. 

1 

, Horses. 

1831*32 .. .. 

8a.m. 

36,9&t78 

8s. fii 

11,69,15s 

Bo. Rt. 

94,69,096 


Sr. Rt. 

47>40*a* 

. # 

8s. R*. 
47,40,909 

Sa.Es. 

- 

1833.93 .. .. 

38,54,7 >8 

l6 ^3 

99,05,865 

— 

f 

36,64*04 

34,64*04 

— 

— * 

1893.94 .. .. 

94,18,391 

13,05,497 

11,19,894 

— 

3446497 

34,16,597 

- 

— 

1894*35 .. .. 

18,19,883 

19,56,51s 

&63 i 371 

— 

»7,13A44 

* 7,»3*44 

— 

— 

1835*96 .. .. 


>9*8,559 

10,04,786 

— 

3i*7»97* 

3M7A7* 

■ 

— 

1836*97 .. .. 1 

irnm 

6#,«T3 

«7^<>3 

— 

91^6*01 

81, 86,501 

— 

— 

18374* '<• M 
m ijM 

, WARMS 

t T -.J 


141 

* 

— . 

• 9*564*34 

99^3*91 

una 

— 

>dJLJ 

A iSX}; 

j 

i 

a 

* 

■p* 

: *•*»## 

! 

r n 

jcl ! 

, '** tja ,L ’ 
^1* 

- 

Ll* J 

§ss 


1 

Hf*' 4 

'IS 

Hj 
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Comma rial* 


STATEMENT of the Ships and Tonnage Arrived at and Departed from ( ntvutUu 



ARRIVALS. 


DEPARTURES. 


ENGLISH. 

ARAB. 

ENGLISH. 

ARAB. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons 

1821*22 .. 

1 1 

4,466 

16 

7,770 

15 

6,748 

4.261 

18 

7>9 fi i 

1822-23 .. 

10 

4.071 

11 

4,800 

10 

10 

4,U7 

1823-34 • • 

12 

4/117 

10 

4,5*1 

6 

1,883 

9 

4,3*5 

1824-2.5 .. 

3 

956 

10 

4,378 

4 

1,752 

7 

3,455 

1825-26 a • 

2 

505 

11 

4,954 

7 

9,938 

10 

3.641 

1826-27 • . 

3 

902 

11 

4,547 

17 

6,525 

8 

3,273 

1827-28 .. 

9 

3,604 

15 

6,356 

9 

3,958 

14 

6,259 

Total , • 

50 

19,121 

84 

37,286* 

68 

28,065 

70 

33,091 

Average .. 

7 ! 

2,731 

12 

5,3 2f > 

9 

4,009 

11 

1 4,727 

Port to which the Ships belonged 

v 


Port to winch tin* Shins belonged 

Bengal 301 Muscat j 

! 50. and 84 


Bengal ) 

68. 

Muscat 

mid 

!,« 

Bombay 14 J 

Bushire J 


Bombay hJ 

Bunin re J 


A ppknoiv, 

No.Jk 


rtWtMUfd. 

Trade between 
India and the 
Persian Gulf, tire* 


ST AT EMENT of the Amount of Customs collected on the Import Trade from the 
Arabian and Pirsian Civlfi; from Uie 1st May 1821 to the 30th April 1828. 



TOTAL. 


' Custom* at 5. 7j Custom* on Fort ign Artu )i ». ut 
j and lo prrvcnt. SdJ, 5, 7 J, ami 10 pc 1 cent 


1821-22 

89,637 

34 , 66 i 


1822-33 

1,20,460 

40,307 


1823-24 

94*174 

40,968 


1824-25 

98,263 

77 >oi 6 

• 

182 >26 

1,01,039 

82,769 


1826-27 

51.906 

35,794 


1827-38 

• 

1 4,00,304 

38,907 


Sicca Rupees 

6 , 55,783 1 

! 3,50492 


Average per Ann., Rs. K 93,683 

56,060 




Board of Cuateow, *» "gggm 
13 th fifarcL 


(Signed) Vf 


54-976 

80,153 

5 3 , 206 

21,947 
j 8,270 
1 6, 1 1 2 



pALMEIl 


% 


Vcting Secr^ti|), 
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Appendix, 
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Trade between 
India and the 
Persian Gulf, Ac. 



(Signed) GEORGE J. HADOW. 

Reporter on External Commerce, &c. 



STATEMENT of the Ships and Tonnage Arrived at and Departed from the Madras Territories and Persian Gulf. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 



(Signed) GEORGE J. HADOW, 

Reporter on External Commerce, &c. 



aok Arrived at and Departed from the Madras Territories and Arabia . 
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STATEMENT of kh» Valle of Merchandize, & c. Imported and Exported between Bombay and the Persian Gulf ; 
, from the 1st May IK '21 to the 30th April 1S28. 
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STATEMENT of the Amount of Customs collected on the Import TuADBfrom the Persian Gulf; from 1st Mav 1821 

Ains., 1 Hi'Ki J 9 a,v,1 ‘ A * Aa 7 10^1 
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801, 


APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE, 


APPENDIX, 

AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Indigo Imported into Great Britain and Ireland , in each Year, from 1780 

and the Quantities 


1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 
1788 

1787 

1788 
1781) 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 
1790 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1818 • 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 
1426 

1827 

1828 
IS29 
1830 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO 


From the 

lUlltfth Pouraidun* 
In the 

Ehj»i Intlln, 

Im hiding the 
( R| o of G<mm) I tope, 
<ind 

St llelnin 


lbs. 


Foreign 

I'lNMeMlOIH 
hi tiie 

Fas! Indie* find 
the Philippine 
lalamld ; 


(Iritleli 
\V«st Indies, 
im hiding 
llulldur.iS 


Foreign 
W rst Indies, 


I’nlted State* 
of 

Amenta 


Florida. 


lbs. 


Thu Itccord* for these 


*64,99 > 
963,345 
363,04b 

6 22,6*) t 

;j7G4b«) 
531,619 
465, 1 9« 
fi«i,«97 
881,854 
1,364,620 
■2,862,684 
3.898, 1 57 
',754,933 
3,86*2, 1 88 
9,634,070 
9,67*,3I7 
9,119,045 

3,1(17,411 
«*V»9>508 
«, (141,019 
4.(108,87 1 
'J,(>ij,i8i 

f).3«3.M7 

5,11(1,040 

a,ioft,o8(j 

6.o~7,9o6 

4,381,(141 

4.447,947 


8.75*.54» 

5,543,««a 

7,«38,04 

4.964,843 

6.436,646 


4.9*®«760 
3.936,833 
«, 484, 366 
6,563.354 
4.684,969 

6,(59.785 
7.65'*. 946 
6.384,998 

9,660,15a 
5,96;,, i -8 
7,990,172 


1,650 
*P,709* 
a l,63o 
*4,669 
* 7,063 
6,685 


Brail. 


I 


Foreign 
( ouhirltn 
on the 

Couiintnt of 
\ineriiH, 
fin’ll!! rlv under 
the dominion 
of Spain 


lbs. 

| 11)8. 

lb* 

| lbs. 

j 

lbs. i 

destroyed by lire. 


1 

i 


30*2,01 1 

1 ,800 

682,441 

1 j ,000 

- 

00,857 

1 

765,2 4 1 

48,000 


62,25 J 

4", 8 

0fo,8 ,7 

1,070 

— 

.]»»■»■* , 

565 

1,060,1 0 l 

bo, 600 

— 

28,848 

2,740 

828,104 

4,00*1 

— 

46,687 

6.343 

62(1,042 

78,800 

— 

38,807 

96 j 

580,132 

8,883 

— 

57*004 

7.621 

659,7*15 

48,460 

— 

35, ' |2 

*7,4*5 

625,045 

42,064 

— 

1 19,050 

47,809 

720,477 


— 

1 *5,560 

4,735 

574,420 

24.479 

— 

36,57 1 

7,655 

402,382 

3,8*0 

— 

6m, 072 

226 

276,507 

6,34 1 

— 

63.753 

8,778 

61. Hi 1 

— 

— 

02,708 

1 22,080 

97.000 

535 

— . 

330,045 

7 H .:ir.i 

4,l7,Hoo 

4,273 

— 

580,020 

2 5,00(1 

1 66, 1 36 

— 

— 

207,288 

0,5 *7 

'72,528 

*2,340 

— 

30,777 

1 5,° ‘ 3 

■2, 86 1 

57 

— 

55,576 

15,78 o 

1 0,2 1 5 


I 

95.139 

*28,220 

95.5»3 

— 

■ — | 

60,509 

8*2,607 

04,504 

1 — 

— 

:n.„633 

150,584 

139.810 

— 

— ; 

163,278 

76,070 

93.031 

— 

43,036 ! 

513,163 

18,1 15 

3.018 

1 — » 

74, '67 

*64,599 

1 ,907 

7*,73ft 

i * — 

18,104 

395,4*1 

*4,794 

26,672 

— 

20,511 

*65,163 

— 

6,100 

— 

1,599 

sf royal by 1 

210,1*1 

ire. 

1 

81 ' 

* . 

- 

3°, 494 

36,846 

1 1 


953 

35,* 15 

— 

2,128 j 

— , " 


10,428 

9,947 

6.550 


— 

97,943 

30,4-1 1 

28,514 

— 

*76 

54, a 5° 

43.1'° 

(>,284 


948 

*91.568 

3°, 33° 

4*727 

* — 

— 

78,305 

5,799 

2,770 

— 

1 — - 

954,989 

<4,953 

3,<”9 

— 

— 

530,559 

3<H445 

8,044 

— 

50 

307,777 

<>*,U’5 

’ 37^>3 

— 

1,097 

281,008 

99,025 

100,600 


11,130 

983,&»* 

930,6$$ 

9,271 

. >7*089 ■ 


6.490 

*97,4 >7 

58,666 

— 

9,063 

,{77t8o6 

919,891 

— 

96,107 

•— 

— 

To^oa 

^6,318 

— * 

ia,877 

8j,a« 5 

5.(5® 

3^79 

”” 



lbs 


4«,757 
30,433 
5,o nj 
> 9,437 
43,337 
91,628 


43,7*9 

9,959 

188 

418 

94,5*8 


>3,388 

62,078 

12,211 

>39,109 

63*548 

>99,5*7 

99,3*1 

33«*»687 

*38,575 



II.— FINANCE.— COMMERCIAL. 


8G5 


No. 15. 

to the latest period up to which the Account can be made ; specifying the Countries from which Imported, 
received from each. 


GREAT BKITMN FROM FOREIGN FARTS. 


(icrmnny 


The 

Nether land* 


France 


Portugal, 
Madeira, and 
the A aorta. 


aiul 

the Caiurlon. 


Gibraltar. 


Other Commit*, 


Italy. «« 

1 Prlee Indlffo. 


TOTAL 

fnvm 

Foreign Part* 


lbs. 

! lbs. 

1 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

i III.. 

! 

i iin. 

1 

» 

lb* 

lbs. 

lb* 


i 

12,878 

40>)i 

J 70,2 )8 

| 

i 

i 

308, 1 00 


8.000 


1,893, r,o<) 


1 1 ,096 

1 », 45 * 

I » *3.796 

! 6< >6,9714 

— 

900 

— 

1,978/290 

»:>»h 7 <» 

8, u»> 

1 7 A 1 > 

1 1 (,7,062 

.300, (>43 


— 

400 

> ,877,830 

‘,763 

1 6,700 

ifl 7 6* 

81,808 

1 *04,461 

— 

— 

40 

•2,09b,6l 1 

7,062 


t, 0,748 

06,647 

j .319,066 

— 

1,153 

636 

1 ,966,087 

1 *1,000 

7 <1.1,78 

ft 1,292 

50.30* 

! .355.850 

— 

05 

— 

>,838,707 

*<* 767 

10/224 

• «» 5 , r > 4 ' 

05 . 4*8 

i *87.38(1 

— 

3.116 

— 

1 ,60t>,787 

*0,316 

> 7*884 

1 5,606 

60,092 

385,3 JO 

— 

1 ,* 1 * 

3.130 

• ,856,365 

«.»ia 

» 7 uR 7 

19,013 

5 L 87.3 

1 87,9 46 


5 ,^';, 

64,708 

>, 1157 , 58.7 

* 7 . *> “ i 1 

100,408 

— 

150,027 

3 » 2 , 6|7 


— 

78,671 

2 , 891 , 29 * 


37.454 



51.028 

534 , 6(9 



43 , 33 » 

,30,982 

4 , 287 , 6*5 

3 uoi 

— 

— 

40,710 

107,049 


— 

48.191 

4 , 576 , 0.35 

‘1 H|2 

>» 3‘0 

— 

6,'/ 1 6 

1H/270 

778 

— 

* 47 .**i 

■2, *90, 078 

*1,034 

48 

— 

> 5.7 '> 

1,225 

*,•241 

— 

* 7,434 

4,054/248 

11,1 Mi 


— 

22,104 

— 

50 

— 

64.971 

3 , 041 , 8,36 

* 3,567 

___ 

— 

59,986 


*1,008 

— 

1 * 1,434 

3 . 750,734 

•-’,470 

12/210 

— 

3, 1 08 

4,000 

10,227 

— 

26,008 

V> 5>,*#3 

,J >033,878 

4 »,V , 7 

Oi 7 «M 

*jOO 

073 

■207,848 

— 

*o ,733 

*0,495 

5 ,M >1 

7/220 

1 Q .005 

5,0*8 

300,076 

308 

— 

13 r *, 5 i 8 

3 , 154 , 93.5 

1B1 

:)/2 bo 

1.050 

66, 139 

16ft, 8 42 

1,1*6 


197,641 

3 »' 8>,>»0 

1,025 

— 

— 

30,087 t 

*1,962 

300 

— 

612,192 

5 . 353 .# »> 

9,663 

1 — 

— 

! > 7 . >94 

4,334 

‘ 22 , 37 * 

! 1 ,20 1 

> 7 * 7.35 

», 93',576 

— 

— 

— 

14/200 

< *69 

— 

! ~ 

20.34* 

6,041,841 

*» H 53 

| *, 7 <H> 

— 

8,1*2 

— 

• 

! — 

2 * 5 . 0 * * 

6 , 795,494 

; 24,488 

— 

8,403 

i 7,001 

— 

1 — 

6 o, 5 r H 

•,# 63 , > 3 ' 

4*»*50 

! 3 * 1*974 

— 

7,588 

1 428,804 

29,84* 

i — 

234/288 

8,198,874 

74 . 0 BO 

, — 

— 

3,500 

! MI ,068 

7 , 1*3 

— 

>01,492 

6 .>‘A 5 «» 

> 5,973 

“• 


660 

101,73* 

1 

20,756 

1 

i 

34 . 40 ® 

t * 

4,815,984 

.6 

5 

12 

% 

1- 4 

3,066 

29,317 

> 9,>*9 j 

1 

54,877 

7 , 131.946 

1 a, a8» 

8 , 17 * 

200 

733 

— 1 

— - 

*,944 

6 , 893,106 

M 79 
15.&34 1 

8,907 

23,701 

1,*65 

10,004 

1 a 1 93 

8a, 189 


> «. 5 o* 

300 

3 

7 , 986 , 60 * 
5 . < 35.693 

14*171 

17,016 

6,056 


85,*65 

— 

— 

I 9 i 099 

6 . 886,096 


912 


— 

3 

— 

1 

12 

3 . 8 i «,739 

307 

41 

1,473 

— 

' 4,507 

' ““ 


m 3 

6,<»85.B80 

u 

9.987 

4»*47 

* t 

93,66 1 


— 

* *,498 

4,063,10# 

8,733 

1,670 

3 . 5*9 

! ' 

36.401 

— 

3,««8 

67 . 45 #' 

9 ,‘>« 3 ,r,l 4 

3.473 

1.585 

4 , 7*6 

*6 

17,760 

— 

*87 

330 

7,991,704 

4)899 

*,*39 

* 8 , 5*4 


43 

*5*377 „ 

>. 67 * 


5,080,817 

6 ,‘ 7 « 1 


9 , 2*9 

^ ^ * 

34,684^ 

12,216 

5,681 

*1,650 

9 . 793 . 83 ' 

•• 67 a i 

3*390 

* 9.056 

4 ! 


1 

6,887 

8 |° 86 » 76 ' 

59.894 

8,647 

* 1.559 


\ 10,695 

— 

5.801 

6,971 

(,,067,747 

7, *94 

6,475 

— 

— 


— 

.6,065 

6 >» 3 > 

9, 913,010 

39,940 

39.786 

" 9 

' — 

yl ■ — 

— 

3 , 6>4 

1,838 

',564 

0,748,481 

>•349 

44 , 7<>7 

1,164 


— 

— 

5,8ii 

8,91 0, 140 


( cunttnued. ) 
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The preceding Account— continued. 






QUANTITIES IMPORTED INTO IRELAND FROM FOREIGN PARTS 




From the 
British 

The 

British 

'I he 
United 


The 



Spain 



Guernsey 

TOTAL 

from 

1 -orLlgn 

Part*. 




Went Indies, 
Including 

North 

A 11 itTk an 

States 

of 

Gennuny. 

Ntther- 

lands. 

France. 

Portugal 

and 

Canaries. 

Gibraltar 

Italy. 

and 

Jersey. 




Honduras. 

Colonies. 

America. 












lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lira. 

lbs. 

lb*. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1780 

. . 

, . 

H,:i 74 



— 

— 

— 

__ 

m_ 

1 i/)rti 



— 

— 

*0,055 

I 7 H 1 

. . 


i, 70 * 

— 

3,i8B 

— 

b, 7 *o 

*37 


2,000 

MM 

— 


13,0 i 7 

I 7 H 2 

. . 

. . 

7 Id) 



— 

1 , 3*6 

11, Hob 

1,365 

— 

— 

— 


1 1,781 

I 7 H 3 

, . 


'200 

— 

6 ,o »3 

— 

t)6o 

5,475 


<2,lt,jO 

— 

— 

— 

i. r >, 3»4 

17 H 1 . 



4 r /» 



*,oi(i 

— 

— 

1 2, 



6 , 7 V} 

— 

— 

-- 

*1,380 

17 H< 

,, 


— 



11, 036 

— 

• — 

» 1,055 


13,639 



— 

— 

32,804 

17 ho 

. . 

. . 

— 

— 

0,7(>o 

— 

660 

7,3 ill 

1 On 

*,V»6 

— 

— 

— 

1 7,004 

17 m; 



Oil 

— 

‘<>,'*73 

— 

— 

5 , 5*4 

330 

1,760 

— 

~ 

— 

18.0(8 

17 ms 



170 

— 

8 . 1*14 

— 1 

U.| 

6,376 

440 

53)06 

— 

— 

— 

*1,28'! 

I 7 H 9 

, . 


IfjO 

336 

* 8,947 

— 

— 

U. 3 I 7 

(, 7 <>» 

*8,V(( 

— 

— 

— 

6 ( 3-38 

171)0 



— 


5 ,i (3 

<2,722 

— 

1,02 ( 

300 

<2r„Htto 

— 

— 

— 

35 / ) 6 o 

1701 



f» 3 » 

I 7 » 

3,(86 

— 

— 

1,4*0 

868 


— 

— 


36.00(2 

rm 

. . 


1,200 

— 

‘2, t 8o 

— 

— 

6*6 

1 5 ° 

1 »,*:}6 


45 ° 


10 *34 

1703 

. . 

. . 

1,140 



3.368 

— 

— 


tm 

|H, 7 <>( 

MM 

— 

— 

* 1,086 

rm 



|*M» 

— 

5 » 5 f, 9 

— 

— 

— 

f.,771. 

3 1 ,607 

— 

8 q 6 

1,400 


179 .) 

. . 


— 

— 

10 , 3(0 

— 

— 

— 

3 * 

3 *. 1*3 



— 

— 

51 , (05 

I 7 il(i 

. . 


',& 7 b 

— 

3.0 13 

— 

— 

— 

l'i* 

*4,1 {6 

— 

— 

— 

*0.767 

I 7 y 7 

. . 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

464 

1,000 



— 

— 

4,0io 

17 <|H 



6, olio 

— 

— 

— 

— « 

**( 

», 3 i* 

— 



MM 


6,616 

1700 



— 



2,400 

— 

— - 

— 


— 

MM 

— 

— 

•2,400 

1H<)0 



4,010 

— 

*,676 

— 

— 

— 

MM 

— 



— 

— 

6,686 

JHOI 


.. 

‘2,2 (0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i. 7 '» 9 



— 



— 

— 

4 , f) 3 * 

18 <U 



», 23 * 

— 

4,5 H 

— 

— 


M— 

6,20-2 


— 

— 

1 1,078 

IN 13 


. . 

3,6*6 

— 

300 

— • 

— 





i 3 , 33 f > 



— 

— 

17,462 

mu 



MOO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MM 

15.006 



— 

— ■ 

16,706 

18 ( 1 .) 

. , 

. . 

* 5 <> 


(>00 

— 

— 

— 



1 0,1*00 

— 

— 

— 

10.H56 

im> 

.. 


<23,816 

— 

3*9 

— 

— 

— 

2,()02 

5 . 7 '") 

— 

~ | 

— 

32,807 

1807 


* • 1 

H40 

— 

200 


— 

— 

— 

!2 

1 

— 

■ — 

1,042 

1808 

. . 

. . 

*.H «5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1(2 

— 

7 « 

— 

83 

3.188 

1800 

. - 


13,*<>7 

— 

3H0 

— 

— 

— 

40O 

— 

— 
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LETTER from G. G. de H. Larpent, Esq. to T. P. Courtenay, Esq., dated 

28th May 18 27. 

Sir : 

By de^in* of the East-India Trade Committee, I take the liberty of transmitting to 
M)ti the accompanying copies of two applications under date the 30th June and hi 
November 1825, which were made to the Court of Directors of the East-India Company 
hv the merchants in London concerned in the trade of India. They relate to the dhad- 
wmtages to which the private trade is exposed in competing with the Company for 
articles of the produce or manufacture of India, for the purposes of investment ; and more 
particularly the article of silk, which has become un object of much importance in the 
trade between India and Great Britain. 

The memorial fully explains the insurmountable nature of the difficulties which the 
private traders have to contend with, and it was hoped that it would have received the 
early and favourable attention of the Honourable Court : 

Having however remained unnoticed for so Jong a period, it has been deemed expe- 
dient respectfully to submit the same to the consideration of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Afluiis of India, through whose intervention the East -India Trade Committee 
trust they will obtain for the private traders in India chat redress which, under the 
ci i cu instances of the case, they may seem justly entitled to. 
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1 have, &c. 


(Signed) G. G. de II. Laiipknt, 

Chairman. 


(Enclosure No. 1.) 

LETTER from certain Mercantile Firms in London to the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company, dated 30tb June 1825. 

Honourable Sirs ; 

VVr, the undersigned merchants and agents in Ixmdon connected with the trade of Letter 
the East-Indies, beg leave to acquaint your Honourable Court that urgent represent!** from Merchants in 
tions have been made to us by certain British merchants in Calcutta, on the subject of ‘ London 
the very serious disadvantages which the private traders have to encounter in their*. t<3r A |^ . ° urt 
ideavours to procure articles of the produce or manufacture of the Interior of India* sotl T ^° f |R9 r 
f the purposes of a return investment, in exchange for the produce and inatitfhc* * 3Ut " 
ires of this country, in consequence of the existing commercial Regulations of the ' 
gal GoftSpmentl .. # 

Impressed ftith the importance of these Regulations, have comprised them in the 
following statement, to which v we take the liberty of soliciting the attention of your 
Honourable Court* " v ^ 

It majr be assumed that the Act 55 Geo, III. c. 155, by which the Charter of* the 
East-IndlajCompany was modified and renewed, had distinctly for its object a separation 
of the several capacities of~|be East-Indie $wnpauy as ostensible sovereigns of India 
and as a trading corporation.* Any RcgfeJatiocte, therefore, m the East- India Company, 

Dibits Governments in India, tending to ^fender its political power Subservient to its 
commercial interests, may unquestionably be considered a contravention of the spirit 
of that Act. , 

lit & T It 
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It is the object of the present remarks to show, that so long as the 31st Regulation 
of the Bengal Government of the year 1793 remains unrepealed, the East-India Com- 
pany avails itself of its political authority to increase its mercantile profits ; and by 
narrowing, if not altogether excluding, competition, secures to itself an undue pre- 
ference over the private trader. That Regulation is intitled as follows : — 44 A Regu- 
lation for re-enacting, with modifications and amendments, the Rules passed on 23d 
July 178 7, and subsequent dates, for the conduct of the commercial residents and agents, 
and all persons concerned or employed in the provision of the Company's investment;'' 
and the following is an analysis of its provisions, so far as the public is interested : — 
44 No person in balance to the Company in any transaction connected with the pro- 
vision of its investment or under engagement, can withdraw from its employ until such 
balance be paid or goods delivered/' Sec. 2. — 41 Persons who have dealt with the 
Company on account of its investment, must give the previous notice of two weeks 
before they can withdraw." Sec. 3, c. 3. — 44 The goods manufactured by person* under 
engagement or indebted to the Company are liable first (or the claim* of the Company. 
The parties cannot work for themselves or other*. Penalty/' Sec. 3, c. 4 and (>. 

S' When a contractor has not performed his contract for delivery of good'* lie is to be 
put under the restraint of peons. See. 3, t\ 5. — 44 List ot persons employed in the Com- 
pany's investment to be exposed in the cutcheiy ot the Pergiumah, to be regularly 
corrected, and sent quarterly to the Court/' Sec. 4. 

44 Penalty for persons who may buy of the producers with a knowledge of their engage- 
ments to the Company ; the knowledge to be evidenced by circumstances, or the fact 
of the goods having the Company’s mark upon them." Sec. 5. 


44 Persons not to interfere in any way to prevent people from treating with or taking 
advances from the Company." Sec. 6. — 44 Officers of Government, landholders and 
others, arc not to behave with disrespect to the commercial residents or their officer*, 
and to afford assistance for the protection of persons employed by the Company, and the 
security of the investment." See. 7. 

44 No person employed in the provision of the Company's investment shall be liable 
to be summoned by a Zemindar or his officer on account of the ground-rent. The 
goods and advances belonging to the Company shall not be distrained for ground-rent/’ 
Sec, 9, c. 2. 

14 Persons prosecuting individuals employed in the Company's investment inu*t allege 
the fact. The prosecuted exempted from the ordinary process of the court*, and to be 
proceeded against through the commercial resident, or his deputy appointed by him 
These may tender security themselves, or decide on the sufficiency of that tendered by 
the prosecuted." Sec. 10, c. I. 

V v 44 Persons employed in the Company’s investment not liable to the ordinal \ criminal 
process." Sec. 10, c. 4 & 5. 

14 In cases where manufacturers are employed by several parties other than the Com- 
pany, they shall deliver goods according to priority of engagement." Sec. 11. 

44 Whffe a decree may be passed against a person employed in the Company’s invest- 
ment, on an engagement subsequent to the origin of the party’s dealings with the 
Company, it shall provide for the prior satisfaction of the Company’s claims. 

■ ' * i 

“ Before execution of any decree against a person registered as employed in the 
Company’s investment, the judge shall reqdire the commercial resident, 1st. To state 
whether, at the tiiqe of engagement decreed, the party were in the employ of the 
Company ; 2d. To state whether dn Coinnany have any and what claim on him ; 3d. 
*To prove such claim. Tbe<laliij»f the Company shall be first made good out of the 
defendant's property, whose person shall not beliabje to attachment lor the claim of the 
individual.” Sec. 151. ■* 4 

‘ • • “ The 
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" The commercial resident, in dealing on account of his own private trade, shall not 
make the Company's prices the standard of his own.” Sec. 15, c. 4. 

When it is considered how strong the habitual feelings of deference to authority are 
in India, and the mode in which the raw goods or manufactured produce of that country 
are obtained, namely, that of advance, the character assigned to this Regulation in the 
preceding paragraph will not be thought too strong. By it, no persons in balance to 
the Company, or engaged in any way in the provision of their investment, can withdraw 
from their employ ; they cannot work for themselves or others. 

If they do not fulfil their contract, they are put under restraint of peons, and the 
goods they manufacture or their articles of produce are liable first to the Company, 
although they may be indebted to others : thus, if a private merchant has contracted 
with a producer, and made advances, the moment the latter gets his name enrolled in 
the li*t of those employed in the provision of the Company’* investment, the Company 
take precedence, both in obtaining his produce and preventing his working for any 
other person. Inducements are also held out, by certain immunities which are granted 
to those employed under the Company. Sec. 6 and 7 directs the officers of Government, 
&o. to afford thorn protection ; by cap. 2, sec. 9, no person so employed shall be liable 
to be summoned tor ground-rent ; and by sec. 10, such persons are exempted from the 
ordinary process of courts of justice, and can only be proceeded against through the 
commercial resident, uho has the charge of the Company’s investment. 

Whilst the Company in their commercial capacity enjoy the restrictive privileges 
which the Regulation in question confers, it can hardly be denied that they possess a 
virtual monopoly in every article of the internal trade of India which can Deselected 
for im fitment 

Raw ‘silk, saltpetre, and cotton, are at present the principal articles of trade which the 
Company purchase in the interior through the agency of their commercial residents. 

It has long hern a subject of great complaint with the private merchant, that he was 
unable to obtain sufficient Mipply of raw silk ; and the relative proportions of the import 
by the t otnpunv and private traders of this article, now become of great importance to 
a rising manufacture iu this country, will illustrate the correctness of the conclusions 
deduced from the provisions of the Regulation under examination. 

The Company, under the exercise of this assumed authority, shut out the private 
trader Irom a fair competition in the purchase of this important article; and thereby 
securing to themselves a monopoly of the industry of the native population, they check: 
that excitement to exertion, and consequently to production, which the simultaneous 
demand- of the private merchants and the Company, if placed upon an equal footing, 
would necessarily create. 

Mu^lms, piece-good*, and other articles have been, and may be again, objects of thg 
Company’* investment*, a* their funds accumulate; and we have recently seen their 
attention directed to indigo; so that if they were to bring into general exercise the 
power assumed tinder the Regulation now complained of, they might effectually crush 
the euterprize of the private merchants, exclude them from the possibility of effecting 
returns for the Increasing trade to that country in British manufactures, and curtail the 
general advantages which would oilier wise be derived by Great BrifoHNM India from 
the connexion subsisting between the two ‘countries., 

It ought also to be observed, tliat whilst the private trader is thus collided from a 
fair competition with the Company, the CBinpanyV commercial residents are permitted 
to engage as agents in the purchase of ghods, and derive from their official influence an 
obvicu* influence over apy private cooipetiter. w 

' In forwarding to your Honourable Comft{be above statement, we cannot refrain from 
respectfully repeating that the principle which it proceeds is, that the Regulation in 
question, by giving undue advantage to the Company in their commercial character Over 

* IS. 5 T 2 the 
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Cummcntal 

Af t m»i v , { ^ u \ ! )rivatP . merchant, is contrary to the spirit and letter of the Act by which the trade of 

IVo J {) * ]) was opened to the public, and opposed to the present liberal policy of the times. 

^ « ppeais to us it was not the intention of the Court of Directors, on the passing 0 f that 
1 otter «ny existing Regulation ha\ ing such a tendency should remain in force ; and this 

from Weirhnnu in n ! H * v * )c * n * err *d from the msti actions transmitted by the Honourable Court to the Bengal 
London Government, in their public letter under dute the Gth September 181J, paragraph 
fo the Com ! of therein they observe: We cannot omit, upon the present occasion, expressing our 

Directors, expectation that all our seivant.s shall conduct themselves with liberality and candour, 
:;()th June isV) an d tt <?t up to the lull spirit of the Legislature; so that if the traders should be disap- 
pointed in their views, they may have no ground for imputing their disappointments to 
any deviation on our part fioin the principle on which the trade is opened to them.” 

It may however be alleged, that the Honourable Company, without contending for 
their rights to the powers enjoyed by them under this Regulation for the purpo-e of 
commercial rivaliy with the private traders, may fairly demand their continuance as indis- 
pen* able to the regular and certain remittance of that part of the revenues of British India 
applicable to the payment in this country of territorial and political charges, which being 
connected with the sovereignty of the Company, the Regulation is considered ju>tiiiablc” 
and consonant therefore to the provisions of the Act. 

^ The question thereby assumes a new shape, and the parties at issue will be, not the 
Kast*Iudia Company as merchants against individual merchants, but the Kast-India Com- 
pany acting for the benefit of the people of India against merchants influenced by their 
own particular interests; and therefore that the private interests of the latter should be 
made to yield to the more extensive benefit to be reaped by the whole Indian community. 
If this argument were sound, it would be a conclusive bar to the prayer of the private 
merchants; but they contend thut it is altogether untenable and incorrect upon general 
principles, and that the circumstances attaching to the particular case in question do not 
form any exception thereto. The object of the Company is, how best to supply funds m 
this country to meet their present and growing expenses of a political nature. l T pon 
general principles it can scarcely be doubted that, to enable this remittance to be made 
with the least possible burthen to the people of India, that the wisest plan would be to 
encourage the increase of capital in India, to ensure its distribution into the most natural 
and therefore the most beneficial channels, and by wise legislation to promote the cheapest 
cultivation of Indian produce and the best mode of its remittance to this country. To 
effect this, it appears to us expedient that the restrictions placed by the Regulation in 
question upon the industry of the native population should be removed, and a free and 
unshackled competition allowed to the private merchants, correspondent to the principles 
on which they were admitted by the Legislature into a participation of the trade with 


We have, &c. 

Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. 
Cockerell, Trail, and Co. 

Bazbtt, Farquiiar, Crawford, and Co. 
Palmers, Mackillop, and Co. 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 

W? h and J. Buhmr. 

M'Lachlan, Macinttre, and Co. 
Fai*lie/Bonham, and Co. 


(Signed) 

R. Scott, Faiiilie, and Co. 
Inglis, Forres, and Co. 
Small, Lane, and Co. 

Wm. H. Tarbutt. 

FtNLAY, Hodgson, and Co. 

Z. Macaulay and Babington. 
Hunt#*, and Co. 

H. BIamhAb*. * 
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(Enclosure No. 2.) 

LETTER from Messrs. Fletciicr, Alexander, and Co., to J.Dart, Esq., dated 

London, 1st November 1825. 

Sir: 

In conjunction with the other principal merchants of London connected with the trade 
of the East-Indies, we addressed a letter, under date the 80th June lost, to the Honourable 
Court of Directors of the East-India Company, with a statement pointing out how the 
interests of private traders in India are affected by the in jurious tendency of the existing 
commercial Regulations of the Bengal Government ; and we solicited the attention of the 
Court to the same, with the view of obtaining a removal of the restrictions therein com- 
plained of. 

Not having as yet been honoured with a reply, we are induced, on behalf of ourselves 
and the other parlies to the letter in question, to request to be informed whether the sub- 
ject has been brought under the consideration of the Honourable Court, and if it has been 
deemed expedient to refer the application to the Bengal Government; a«, in the latter 
c,i<e, we shall apprise the parties in Calcutta with whom the representations originated 
of the circumstance, in orjer that they may avail themselves of the opportunity of sub- 
stantiating what has been alleged in respect to the practical effects of the said Regulations. 

We are, &c. 

(Signed) Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. 


APPENDIX, No. 1 0(2). 


LETTER from T. P. Courtena y, Esq. to G. G. de II. Laryent, Esq., dated 

8d August 1827. 

Sir : 


In reply to your letter dated the 28th May last, respecting the representations to the 
Court of Directors of the East-lndia Company, from merchants in London connected with 
the trade with the East-Indies, as to the disadvantage alleged to result to private tradm 
from the existing commercial Regulations of the Bengal Government, I am directed by 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to acquaint you (hat a despatch to that Govern-* 
ment has been prepared, directing modifications to be made in their commercial code, for 
the purpose of removing the grounds of complaint. 

I am, &c. 9 

(Signed) T. P. Courtenay, 


APPENDIX, No. 16 (8). 


A, a 1829. REGULATION IX* 

A REGULATION foryiacinding some pf the Rules of Regulation X&XL 1793, and 
the* oftrrespt ^tflg Rule* (of Benares and the Ceded Provinces, and/or placing the 
Commercial Jranta of ||gk East- India Company on the same footing towards Natives 
of the Oounttflps othmlrrsons— 1 Passed by the Governor- general in Council on the 
9th Jme corresponding with the ?8th Jeyte 1936, Bengal era; the 2$d Jeyte 
1236,wiftly ; the S9tK Joyte 1233irWiUatty| the 8th Jgytc 1886, Sumbut; and the 
6th Zejfijja 1244, Higeree! \ \ * * 

Regulation XX3fi; 1793, and the ootrespooding enactments for Benares and the 
Ceded and Conquer*! Provinces, were pltoaed for the purpose of prescribing rules for the 

conduct 
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conduct of the commercial residents in their dealings with native weavers and others 
employed in the provision of the investment of the East-India Company : those rules were 
then required no lens as a safeguard against abuse of power by the commercial residents 
and agents for the Company, than for the protection of the commercial officers against 
fraud and embezzlement, and for ensuring the execution of the contracts entered into by 
these officers. At the present day the same reasons do not exist for prescribing by special 
regulation the course to be observed in respect to contracts entered into for the provision 
of articles of the Honourable Company’s investment : it has accordingly been deemed expe- 
dient, in order to remove the appearance of favour and preference in the Legislature, which 
the existence of a special enactment ol the kind is calculated to excite, to rescind the pro- 
visions of the existing Regulations giving such a preference, and to leave the commercial 
residents, and other agents of the Company, to follow the same process of law iri the 
enforcement of contracts and in their other dealings with the natives of the country as 
individual traders. The following Rules have accordingly been passed, to be in force 
within the territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William, from the date of the pro- 
mulgation of this Regulation. 

II. Sections 2 to 18 inclusive, of Regulation XXXI. 1793, with the explanatory Rules 
of sections 3 and 4, Regulation IX. 1801, extended to Bcnurdk by section 2, Regulation 
IV. 1805, also the corresponding sections of Regulation XXXVII. 1803, for the Ceded 
Provinces, are hereby rescinded. 

III. First . Commercial residents and other officers providing articles for the investment 
of the Honourable East-India Company, or otherwise employed in purchasing or pro- 
curing goods for pm poses of trade, shall sue and be sued, and be subject to the process 
and jurisdiction of the civil or criminal courts of the country, in the same manner as the 
agents and factors of any other merchants, saving always the privileges and immunities 
they may enjoy as British subjects; and subject to the rules and restrictions contained in 
the general Regulations respecting suits conducted or defended on account of the Honour- 
able Company, or otherwise in their public capacity. 

Second. Native workmen and other persons, weavers, silk-winders, &c., in the employ 
of commercial residents, also persons under engagement to deliver articles to the com- 
mercial officers of the Honourable Company, shall be and are hereby declared to be 
subject to the same process, civil and criminal, of the courts and public officers of the 
country, as other natives living within the jurisdiction of the said courts and public officers 
respectively, and no distinction shall be made in the form and manner of serving the 
process on them. 

IV. In modification of thevule contained in section 3, Regulation II. 1814, it is hereby 
prescribed and provided, that when a petition of plaint against a commercial resident or 
other commercial officer amenable to the jurisdiction of the court shall be lodged in any 
court of civil judicature, notice of the same shall be sent in the manner prescribed by 
Section 13, Regulation XXXI. 1793, to the said officer, and a copy of the same shall be 
forwarded to the Board of Trade, \vt\o shall inform the Court, within six weeks from the 
date of their receipt of the petition, whether the suit shall be defended as a government 
action or at the risk and cost of the officer sued. If no intimation be received by the 
court within, the period stated, due allowance being made for the period, occupied in the 
conveyance^ letters to and from by the public dawk, the Case shall proceed, and be 
carried to judgment, as a personal action against the commercial resident or other officer 
sued. 
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EXTRACT GENERAL LETTER from the Government of Prince of Wales' Island , to 
the Court of Directory dated 30th April, 1830* 

Trade Settlements. 

Para. 38. A full and interesting Minute on the state of the trade of these Settlements 
is recorded by our President. It is much to be regretted that the various statements from 
which the report has been compiled have been found so defective ; but the importance of 
more accuracy has been so strongly pointed out in the President’s Minute, as well as on 
other occasions, that it is to be hoped more dependence may be put in them in future. The 
body of the Minute contains a full comparatiie statement of the imports and exports for 
the year 1828-29, and at the conclusion will be founyj elucidatory remarks on the system of 
mercantile transactions and relations of these settlements for the last threfc years. 

39 Mr. Ibbetson having supposed that some remarks which the Honourable President 
thought proper to make on the careless nature of the statements reflected on him, recorded 
an explanatory Minute, which will be found with the other papery as will also be one in 
reply oy our President, in which he disclaims entirely any application of these remarks to 
Mr. Ibbetson in u retrospective view. 


(Enclosure No. 1.) 

COPY MINUTE of R. Fullerton, Esq., President of Prince of Wales' Island , dated 

29th April 1830. 

Report on the Trade of the three Settlements, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca. 

It has always been my intention to enter into a complete discussion as to the nature and 
extent of the trade of these setllemei^s, as it has stood during the last three years ; various 
other important and constantly occurring duties have hitherto prevented my directing 
sufficient time and attention to the subject, rendered further difficult by the want of clear 
-definite statement# and reports from the different settlement!. With the 1 exception of this 
settlement (Prince of Wales’ Island), generally the seat of Government, and formerly of a 
custom-house, very little attention has been paid to the formation of these statements; they 
have been left to the clerks in the office, and the resident councillors at Singapore and 
Malacca -seem to have signed without notice any statement put before them ; the most 
glaring errors were discovered, an inquiry into which only brought to light further inaccu- 
racies, and rendered the complete recapitulation of those for past years indispensable. 1 
regret to say, therefore, that I am unavoidably compelled to confine my remarks to the 
statements for the year ending 30th April 1829, which having been compiled and re- 
examined, may be depended on. entering into retrospective observations ©ttfy on reference 
to certain of the principal articles of trade which have been mfcde the sutpsct&of particular 
notice and inquiry. 

It had previously been the praettaeio insert in the general statements the imports and 
exports at each Settlement* as well between each other as with places beyond their limits ; 
the practice necessarily involved considerable repetition, and M course exaggeration, in the 
general statements. There is little prodttCb at any of the settlements in toe Straits ; the 
trade consists, therefore* almost import and re-export. Of the articles 

imported therefore at one settlement* Ore supplied and landed at another, shipped 

again, 
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attain, anil carried from port to port in search of a market : for example, out of 17,86,800 
rupees of India piece-goods imported at Prince of Wales* Island by the general statement, 
the separate statement will show an export to Singapore of rupees 7,83,500, and an import 
of articles of the same description from the same place of 20,800. It was directed, thereloie, 
that the general statements should include only the external trade; that is, the trade 
between tl»e settlements respectively and places beyond their limits. For the showing of 
the intermediate trade between each relative!), it was directed that separate statements 
should be inude, and on statements so made this icport is prepared : they consist of three ; 
for euch settlement one of import, one of expoit externally, and one of the intermediate 
trade, with a general statement of the external trade, prepared under directions of 
Government. It must hen 4 however be generally observed, that no duty is collected, no 
regular custom-house established, nor any of those strict forms observed which fall neces- 
sarily to be observed where a revenue is to be received; the stateuuMits therefore are 
framed, it may be said, generally from the reports of the merchants themselves, as will 
appear by reference to the regulation for the registry of import and export ; general 
permit are given, and merchants are pllowod to land and ship from their own warehouse; 
the search of any is very slight. The strong objection made, and tha^clamour that is raised 
on any attempt at secreting, as interfering with the trade, and^lie absence of all revenue 
considerations, has induced the avoidance of ail such secreting ; so that, in fact, the report 
of the parties themselves forms the main source of our knowledge as to the extent and 
nature of the trade. 

The trade of Prince of Wales’ Island is carried on with the following pla<&s, as will 
appear in the statements, viz . : Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, England, China, Java, Ceylon, 
Siam, Coast of Tenasserim, Achcen, Dehli, Queduh, and a few petty native ports. 

The imports for the year ending 31st April 1828 29, from Calcutta, amounted to sicca 
rupees 10,94,986, of which the principal articles were, opium, 7,10,400; India piece-goods, 
1, Hi, 500; rice, 82,750; wheat and gram, 10,640; gunnies, 15,000; India sundries, 10,978; 
oil, 22,500. The balance being made up of sundry petty articles, of which we mav notice 
only the few British articles travelling for a market, liz . : iron, 20,000; British piece- 
goods, 17,500. 

The total exports to Culcutta for the same year amounted to sicca rupees 3,57,126, of 
which the following articles were, pepper, 1,14,121; tin, 1,11,740; gold dust, 51,600; 
beetel nut, 37,755 ; rattans, 19,100. „ 

The balance consisting of sundry petty articles unnecessary 

*. to repeat, the imports therefore being as above ... Sa. Us. %),94,986 

The exports , 3,57,126 


•* The difference is Sa. Rs. 7,37,860 

to be made out by bills or transmission of specie. It is to replace this difference that the 
Government bills on Bengal are punctually taken. 

The irapfMf the year 118 u ^ ove accumulated to no less than 16,95,850, of which the 
principal a^®ti«.wereat||llows; India piece-goods, 14,44,000; oil, 53,400; spices, 18,000; 
salt, 175500; riee* India sundries, lOjaO^Europttg^iiMidnes, 15,800; cotton, 

15,250; tobacco^ 8,750. The balance, being made up of Man small articles; with the 
addition of a small quantity of British piece-goods mxt for i^ptet, 78,880^ 

The total exports toMednw during IJbe same period in 2,38,718, of which 

the principal articles w4 re fSepper, 68,160; lieetsl nut,*40*W6 ; metal% 

iron, leud, and tutenague, AiiMf fillpe caihjJhor, 11,200; benjamin, 14,240; raw silk, 
15,600; sugar, 10,500$ tin, China, Java, ; beside*sundry other * 

petty articles. *■' * 1 . 

* The 


*> 
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The total imports being as above ... ... Sa. Rs. 16,95,850 

The exports in goods 2,38,765 


The balance ... ... Sa. Rs. 14,57,085 

remained, of which has been sent in dollars a sum equal to 3, 19,960 ; a certain portion has 
no doubt been met by Government bills drawn on Madras for payment of troopa. The 
export and import of specie is seldom correctly reported, but it is generally understood 
that, excepting the sum remittnble by Government bills, the whole amount of Madras 
piece-goods imported is returned in silver, first, in Madras rupees, as far us procurable, 
next in dollars and lastly in sicca rupees ; and this trade is reckoned one of the great 
drains of specie from the Straits. 

The total amount of imports from Bombay, during the year 1828-29, wore sicca rupees 
2,65,290, of which the piincipal articles were as follows : brandy, (>0-00 ; cotton, 27,600; 
wheat and grain, 8,700 ; opium, 36,000 ; India piece -gootU^gS^ 100 ; salt, 21,700; India 
sundries, 45,700; with addition of a few minor items and of British piece-goods, sicca 
1 11 pees 22,400, sent fiy a market. 

The total exports to Bombay during the above year amounted to sicca rupees 2,30,146, 
composed principally of the following articles: beetel nut, 22,792; benjamin, 13,000; 
brass ware, 18,000: hammer, 14,600; pepper, 5,808; rice, 7,500 • sago, 3,016; spices, 
3.125 ; sticklac, 5,750 ; sugar, 16,800; tin, 97,680; China sundries, 2,950 ; Straits ditto, 
15.020; vyith addition of minor articles, amongst which are British piece-goods to the 
amount of sicca rupees 2,000. 

The total imports being as abo\e Sa. Rg. U, 65, 290 

The exports 2,30,146 

The balance is 35,144 ; but of >ilver coin there appears to 

have been an export to Bomtmvol a t-uni in dollars, Su. Rs. 68,412* 

14,831 

Sa. Rs. Mas. Rs. 12,806 

96,052 
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The total amount from England during the year amounted to sicca rupees 1,67,670, the KiigUiid, Imports 
items being, beer, 9,280 ; brandy and gin, 4,800; iron, 5, 830 ; sheet copper, 9,000 ; British ' ww - 
piece-goods, 77,500 ; wine, 6,400; Europe sundries, 53,600; woollens, 1,260. The above 
compose the whole of the imports. * 

The total exports for the year to England in goods, amounted to sicca rupees 50,6G8, the England. (0 
items being as follows: ebony, 1,638; white pepper, 29,978 f black pepper, 17,532; wool- 
fens, 240; China Sundries, 1,288. 


The total imports being as above Sa. Rs. 1,67,670 * 

And the exports 50,668 ,» 


Sa. Rs. 1,17,002 


The balance is 

To which export, however, may be added silver, as follows : 

In dollars Sa. Rs. 38,858 

Sicca rupees 4,105 


42,963 


'Ibe total imports frofl^gkjaa amounted to sicca rupees 2,18,440, the 'article* being as n„, ia , i i M >m 
follows : ‘ brass war«a4, 1 dKB bstwr. 32,000; lutestring, 13,200 ; silk!, 7,990 ; raw; silks, 

63,250} m^aeco, ^,0M|pplfia sundries, 00,040. • * . - ‘ 

The exi%ts during the Mr amounted to sicca fflpees 9,65,834, the principal item* Chum, Ripen t* to 
being as Mfewst tettfujg 2,05,411 ; bei«h-de-mer, 77*820; birds’ nests, 1.41J40, 


ft 
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The total exports therefore being as above ... Sa. Rs. 9,63,834 

The imports being • •• ... ... ••• ••• ... 2 , 18,440 


The excess of exports is Sa. R^. 7)4/, 394 

Nearly the whole of the exports are made on the Honourable Company’s ships by the 
commanders : they are generally, it is believed, paid for in bills on Bengal : in former 
times, the practice used to be to pay in dollars, which tended materially to keep up the 
circulating medium for the general conduct of the trade. Since, however, the great 
alteration that has taken place in the exchange with England, instead of the import of 
specie from thence, it has become more advantageous to establish a credit on England, 
and through that medium on Calcutta, also drawing against it for the amount which the 
state of the markets may render it advisable to invest, thus saving the interest, which 
would be lost by bringing specie, the bills being drawn at such a run as become due 
but a short time before the probable arrival of the ship in England with the China cargo, 
bought by the proceeds of the sale of the Straits produce. The trade, it will be observed, 
returns no specie to the Straits. ' 

The imports from Java amounted only in goods to *ic cfl rupees 37,312, consisting 
principally of Java cloth, 14,100; rice, 9,720; tobacco, 4,400 ; sundries, 2,223; and a 
few minor articles of silver : there was imported iu dollars to the amount of 30,522 
6icca rupees. 

The exports amounted to 52,330 rupees, consisting principally of pepper, 18,000. 
India piece-goods, 29,500; sugar, 2,320; and a few trifling article*?. 

The exports being as above TLs. 52,330 

And the imports 37,312 


The balance excess of exports is Rs. 15,018 

But little trade can be carried on between Java and Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore 
intermediately situated affording a mart for exactly the same articles. 

The whole imports from thence during the year amounted only to sicca rupee* 56,206, 
consts^ng of arrack, 26,208; beech-de-mer, 4,000; ebony, 14,028; oil, 9,121; ludia 
sundries, 2,850. 

The exports amounted to sicca rupees 23,450, consisting principally of the following 
articles.* India piece-goods, 3,500; British piece-goods, 3,0Q0; sugar, 7,216, China 
sundries, 6,354/ The imports being 56,206, and the exports duly 23^50, the excess of 
imports is 82,756* 

The total imports from Siam in goods amounted to sicca rupees 2,16,7^ of which the 
following are the principal articles: beech-dc-mer, 6,120; birds’ nests, 13,080; oil-, 
1,843; paddy, 2,880; pepper, 4,810; India piece-goods, 4,800; rice, 4,800; sujfar, 
5,200, tin, 88*250; tobacco, 1,29,500; China sundries, 1,000; Siam sundries, 2,700: 
with a few minor articles of specie : there were imported in dollars to the amount of 
sicca rupees 6,815. 

The expdtts amounted to 96,093 in goods, of which the following were the principal 
articles: beetel ttut, 3,523 j opium, 26,950; India piece goods, 57,900; Chiua tobacco, 
7,360 5 with a few*j>etty articles. 

The imports being as above -» ... ... ... Sa. R*. 2,16,788 

The exports , , ... Of. t.t ... ... ... 96,093 

The excess of imports , £» ... ... Sa. Rs. 1,20,695 

To the exports must he added the extent of sicca rupees 53,888. Considering 

that Singapore dealing in simftafeiwhtes with Prince of Wales' Island, and exactly be- 

t tween 
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tween it and Siam, it seems rather surprising that this trade, small as it is, should “ “ 

continue. 

The total imports nmounred to sicca rupees 1,77*010, the principal articles being ( oust of TtnaMerim, 
beech-de-mer, 9*000; birds* nests, 49,860; birds* feathers, 53,800; cutch, 9,280; Dhool import* from, 
wheat and gram, 7)500 ; ivory, 1,760; rice* *20,400 ; cardamums, 10,460; tortoise-shell, 

3,480 ; Straits sundries, 9,960 ; besides a few articles. 

The exports amounted to sicca rupees 1,55,152 in goods, the principal articles being, Const of Tmami un> 
beer, 5,248; beetel uut, 8,109; brandy, 6,(300 ; iron, 1,570; opium, 1 ,685 ; pepper, Export, to. 

1,044 ; India piece-good*, 11,500; British piece-goods, 21,600 ; raw silk, 12,000; spices, 

1,812; sugar, 5,120; tobacco, 3,580 ; wines, 7,524 ; woollens, 12,815; China sundries, 

30,265; Europe ditto, 14,698 ; India ditto, 8,313; besides a few minor articles. 

The amount of imports being as above Sn. Rs. 1,77,010 

Export* ... ... 1,55,152 

The excess of imports is # Sa. Iis. 21,858 

to which must be added an export of specie as follows : in dollars, 10,525 ; in sicca 
rupees, 17 , 000 . 

The above are the recently acquired provinces. The Europe articles exported there, 
it will be understood, are for the use of the European officers and troops there stationed. 

India and Briti«h good* probably find sale there to a considerable amount ; the returns 
arc principally for the China market. The islands on the Mergui Archipelago are the 
principal places where the important article birds’ nests is produced, and were these 
countries once settled under the British Government, and the islands duly protected from 
plunder, a very great increase of trade might be expected. 

The total imports from thence for the year amounted to sicca rupees 8,08^>W, consisting Achctu, import. from, 
principally of tne following articles; beetel nut, 2,80,000 ; beech-de-mer, 18,120 ; bees’- 
wax, 2,465; benjamin, 34,000; birds’ nests, 12,000; camphor, Malay, 88,000 ; coffee, 

21,800; damtner, 21,800; paddy, 4,980; oil, 2,640; pepper, 2,21,448; India piece- 
goods 37*500 ; rattan*, 2,900 ; rice, 38,400; spice*, 10,460; tortoise-shell, 9,000. 

The exports thither amount to sicca rupees 10.75,842, of which the following are the Acheen, Export, to. 
principal articles : brassware, 5,600; cotton, 34,200 ; iron, 8,700 ; lutestring, 24,000; 
opium, 3,74,070 ; India piece-goods, 3,62,500; British piece-goods, 74,400; raw silk, 

4,200; salt, 6,120; sticklac, 90,550 ; tobacco, 10,240 ; woollens, 1,200; China sundries, 

56,967; Europe sundries, 16,867; India sundries, 15,^86; ’JSiain sundries, 2,500; 

•Straits sundries, f ,140 ; besides a few minor articles. 

The exports being an above Sa.Rs. 10,75,842 # 

The impo rli ••• ti« *«• »•« ••• ••• ••• 8,06,513 

The excess of exports is • t*. • •• 8a. Rs. 2,67,329 

To the imports must be added specie in dollars to the amouut of s'icca rupees 1,69,494. 

This is a petty state on the Sumatra shore. The total imports from, were sicca Delhi, import*, 
rupees 2,04,905, consisting of bees’-wax, 1,625; pepper, 1,76,590; rattans, 25,000; 

Straits’ sundries, 1,440. #. 

The exports of this port amount to sicca rupees 1 ,58,980, in goods principally ai fol- Delhi, Export*, 
lows : iron, 3,020 ; opium, 34,542.; piece-goods, Europe, 94,000 ; raw silk, 10,800; salt, 

12,600; tobacco, 3, GGQ. 


The imports being. 

• •• 'P x ••• 

Sa. Rs. 2^4,905 

The exports 

••• ••• 

... 1,56,930 

The excess of imports 4s 

^ <. * 

• •• ova i, 

II. 5 U % 

Sa. Rs. 45^975 

To 
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To the exports must however be added specie in dollars to the amount of sicca rupees 
73,675. 

The total imports amounted to *icc«i rupee* 2, 21, *200, composed of the following prin- 
cipally: bird*/ nests, 5,310; ghee, 2,(XX); paddy, 7,560 ; rice, 1,72,640; tin, 7,080; 
Straits sundries, 26,000. 

The total exports from Quedah amounted to sicca rupees 1,35, 930, in goods as fol- 
lows: cotton, 3,960; iron, 1,600; sheet copper, 4,000; opium,, 28,645; India piece- 
goods, 68, 000 ; salt, 12,840; sugar, 1,275 ; tobacco, 6,240; China sundries 2,520 ; India 
sundries, 2,600 ; Straits sundries, 4,250. 

The total imports being Sa. Rs. 2,21,200 

And the exports 1,35,930 


The excess of imports is ... ... ... ... Sa. Rs. 85,270 

To the exports, however, must be added specie in dollars to the amount of sicca 
rupees 96,341. The principal item of trade is the rice imported for the consumption of 
the island. 

These imports amount in all to sicca rupees 60,741, consisting principally of rattans, 
16,550; tin, 41,181 ; Straits sundries, 1,400. 

The exports being 60,635, consisting principally of opium, 16,850; India piece-goods, 
33,500; raw silk, 1,200; salt, 2,580; sugar, 1,008; tobacco, 1,800; China sundiies, 
1,180; India sundries, 2,167. 

The imports being ... Sa. Rs. 60,741 

The exports 60,635 


The excess of imports is ... Sa. Its. 106 

To the exports mu»t be added specie in dollars to the amount of sicca rupees 6,315. 

From the foregoing, it appears that the total imports of goods into Penang, as set 
forth by the general statement, amounted in 1828-29 to ... Sa. Rs. 52,23,872 
And the exports to ••• ... ... ••• ••• ••• 36,00,900 


The excess of imports being Sa. Rs. 16,22,9 72 

Of this excess the following compose the principal items, viz. : Dhall wheat urn! gram, 
34,620; opium, 2,08,013; oils 93,898; Europe piece-goods, 93,080 ; India piece-goods, 
11,26,790; rice, 3,19,395. The Dhall wheat, gram, and rice, arc for the consumption 
of the place ; the other articles compose a balance on band. 

It will be seen that of certain articles there is an excese of exports and the>e are 
principally, beech-de-mer, 39,980: beetel nut, 38,306; hi tcN’ nests, 60,860; gold dust, 
54,000; iron, 27,000 ; specie, 36,092 ; sticklac, 81,050; tin, 130,610. This probably is 
only the periodical adjustment, the excess being the store of the former year. Specie, 
pepper, nutmegs, and cloves, are not produced on the island, and from tins source the 
excess of exports may in a small degree proceed. 

The import of specie amounts to ... Rs. 8,32*232 

The exports being , 7*19,8/6 

The exees$* of import being > «*. ... ... ... ... Rs. 1,12,356 

But as far as commercial results are concerned, we must deduct from the imports no less 
than 5,94,690 imported by Government s taking this from the imports, the commercial 
import would be sicca rtypees 2,37,612, which deduct from 7,19,876, leaving excess of 
exports of the precious mejtffe 4J$,¥64. While the imports of goods from Bengal as 
well as Madras so far* exceed j^fe|nq)orts, and so large a balance remaius returnable in 
specie, the Government oills fpfc. generally the medium of adjustment. The import of 

1 . | si**'* 
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specie by Government arises only in some years from accidental circumstances, a public 
demand at times when commercial demand for bills does not exist, or the expediency of 
keeping up the circulation of a particular coin, the sicca rupee. There is no doubt the 
Government might, at a certain season, fill their treasury at a favourable rate ; and this 
probably has not been generally done from an objection to draw at once, within a month 
probably, for the surplus expenditure of the whole year. It is evident that the course of 
trade must unavoidably lead to the exportation of the precious metals to a great extent : 
the only counteraction and consequent retention of the circulating medium arises from 
the great expenditure from the public treasury ; up to this time seldom less than one 
lack ct rupees per mouth thrown into the market, and the remittance by bills instead of 
specie, winch retains so much in the place. When the projected abolition of the 
Government takes place, and the consequent reduction of public expenditure to a sum 
nearly within the regular receipts, the drawing of bills, us well as import of specie by 
Government will cease, and the counteracting principle being destroyed, a comparative 
deficiency in the circulating medium must be formed, to an extent probably to induce the 
same process of commercial dealings so observed at Singapore, the barter of goods 
against each other, instead of the more certain nncf substantial one of sale and purchase 
by the medium of actual cash. Of the statements of intermediate trade between Prince 
of Wales 1 Hand, Singapore, and Malacca, little information can be added to the contents 
of the statements themselves; they contain merely the occasional import and export of 
the same urticles, sent from one place to another in search of u market, according us the 
rise or fall of prices affords prospects of sale. 

The total amount of imports into Prince of Wales' Island from 

Singapore is ... ... ... ... ‘ Sa. Ks. 6,76,026 

And from Mulocca ... ... ... ... 1,12,117 


Ai’iknimx, 

No. 17. 
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Total Sa. Rs. 7,88*143 


The import of specie from the former is 
And from the latter 


Sa. Rs. 1,17,522 
1,40,595 


Total Sa. Rs. 2,58,117 

The exports are as follow ► : 

To Singapore ... *... ... ... Sa. Rs. 11,47,535 

To Malacca ... ... •#■ ... ... 


Total in goods 11,76,930 

And in specie 29,395 

The excess of t st export^to Singapore over the import, 4,17,509, is produced priuci* 
pally from the export of ludia piece-goods, to the tfmount of no less than 7,83,50% 
counterbalanced by import of British piece-goods, sticklac, and sundry other articles. The 
export and import of the same articles to ami for the same places, may no doub$ excite 
>ome surprise ; it can be accounted for only to the anxiety of merchants to get rid of the 
surplus goods. This transit keeps in constant employ country vessels, to tlo^extent of 
from 600 to 800 tons. ■*» 

The trade of Singapore is carried on with the following places : England, Foreign 
Europe, South America, Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope, and New South Wales ; 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, China, Jatfa, Rib, Siam, Cochin China, Ci^lon, Acheen, and 
North Pepper Ports; Sumatra, East Coast oT Peninsula, Straits, Celeb**, Bortteo, Bailey, 

Manilla, Comboya, and neighbouring islands and btbef ttative ports* 

The imports of goods from England JdKfif Singapore for this year amount to sieea K "pi*n«i, import, 
rupees 24,14,430, of which, the prineij^tt |tems are, beer, 35,065 ; brandy and spirits from 
22,740; cochineal, 5,2fijl j ropperwarr, jeopper sheathing^ 64*019; earthenware, 

4o,81 1 
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45,811; glassware, 12,897; gold thread, 3,789; iron, 1,35,791; ir< nwarc-mongery, 
16,48,859; umbrellas, 1,593 ; wines, 50,541 ; woollens 94,301 ; sundries, 2,66,202. 

The exports to England amount to sicca rupees 66,02,716, of which the principal articles 
articles are, bees’-wax, 3,816; benjamin, 8,744: brandy and spirits, 4,319; camphor, 
China, 2,06,466; coffee, 5,41,123; dragon's blood, 3,435; earthenware, 10,339; gold 
dust, 1,268; hides, 2,589; ivory, 8,506; mother-of-pearl shell, 12,587; nankeens, 8,22,941; 
oil, 1,578; pepper, 2,04,595; piece-goods, India, 1,12,390; rattans, 27,009; raw silk, 
32,71,565; saltpetre, 10,415; spices. 2,28,643; sugar, 4,08,894; tin, 43,431; tortoise- 
shell, 3,79,321; wood, sapan, 3,730; wood, bookoa, 3,648; woollens, 2,105; sundries, 
India, 1,07,961; sundries, China, 1,69,086; sundries, Straits, 1,300; exclusive of sundry 
small quantities of other articles, amounting to about rupees 900. 

A comparison of the trude with England shows an excess of exports amounting nearly 
to sicca rupees 42,98,286; of this excess the principal article is raw silk, to the extent of 
rupees 32,71,565; tins article is imported from c!hina, landed and re-exported only in 
consequence of the law preventing its being curried direct from China. A few further 
articles imported also from China under similar circumstances : nankeen cloths amount to 
8,22,941; spices, 2,28,643 ; China sundries, 1,67,961. The imports and exports of specie 
are scarcely worth notice. The groat proportion of the funds for the conduct of this trade 
is probably derived from the proceeds of sale in India and Straits produce carried for sale 
to Chinn, by the commanders of the Honourable Company's ships, the returns being in 
excess to their privilege tonnage, and of necessity sent by another ship. On this trade the 
Singapore merchants gain only the commission of one per cent, for landing and re- 
shipping. 

The imports from Foreign Europe amount to sicca rupees 86,509, of which the principal 
articles aie, brandy, 6,946; hides, 1,999; iron, 18,229; piece-goods, 6,315; wines, 14,676; 
woollens, 37,039; exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 1,203. 

The exports to Foreign Europe amount to sicca rupees 2,20,988, of which the principal 
articles are, camphor, China, 6,567; coffee, 9,291; nankeens, 1,010; pepper, 15,740; 
rattans, 2,650 ; raw silk, 29,891 ; spices, 8,826 ; sugar, 81,362; tea, 17,050; iron, 34,124; 
wood, sapan, 10,392; sundries, India, 3,504; exclusive of other small articles amounting 
to sicca rupees 574. 

A comparison of the trade with Foreign Europe, shows an excess of exports amounting 
to sicca rupees 1,34,479. From what source the funds are derived that pay for the excess 
does not appear: the articles exported aie in general China and Straits produce. 

The amount of imports is *4cca rupees 80,108, of which the principal articles are, brandy 
and spirits, 3,157; copper, Peruvian, 23,213; glassware, 2,484 ; gold dust, 3,157; iron, 
19,534; ironware ami mongery, 4,078; piece-goods, 1,132, wines, 4,23^; sundries, 18,841: 
exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 252. 

The amount of exports is sicca ~upees 72,105, of which the principal articles are, bees’ 
was 1,088; gunnies, 2,050 ; nankeens, 7,074; pepper, 5,346; piece-goods, India, 20,850; 
rattans, 2,294; rice, 8,657; spices, 9,927; sago, 3,691; tortoise-shell, 1,155; wheat and 
gram, sundries, India, 4,527 ; sundries, China, 2,370; exclusive of small articles 

amounting Id si^ca rupees 1,985. 

A comparison 6f the t WWe with South America shows an excess of imports amounting to 
nearly sicoj rupees 8,0O& 

The amount of import! from these places is sicca rupees 43,868, of which the principal 
articles are, beech- ae mer, 17,004; ebony, 15,980; wines, 3,761; wood, sandal, 5,809 ; 
sundries, Europe, exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 168. 

The amount of exports to these jjlisaes is sicca rupees 84,164, of which the principal 
articles are, copperware, sheathing, 6.315; earthenware, 1,082; pepper, 

3,629 ; piece-goods, Eli rice, 8,851 ; siigar candy, 1,578; tea, 

1,263 ; wheat and grant, 2,888 ,'SKcfudve of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 1,460. 

, A com. 
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A comparison of the trade of these places shows an excess in the imports of sicca rupees 
9,705. 

The imports from Calcutta for this year amount to sicca rupees 29,69,544, of which the 
principal articles are, benjamin, 6,815: cotton, 1,263; gold thread, Europe, 1,684; 
gunny bags, 44,179; hides, 1,202; opium, 17,75,445; piece-goods, Europe, 69,669; piece- 

( roods, India, 7,82,260; saltpetre, 5,740; wheat and gram, 26,828: wines, 16,012; wool- 
ens, 1,86,608; sundries, Europe, 23,830; sundries, India, 27,596; exclusive of small 
articles amounting to sicca rupees 908. 

The exports of Calcutta for this year amount to sicca rupees 22,55,476, of which the 
principal articles are, bees’-wax, 17,425; benjamin, 5,894; brandy and spirits, 17,229; 
brass-ware, 1,010; coffee, 1,069; copper, Japan, 4,81,720; copper, Peruvian, 23,997; 
gold dust, 5,54,480; hides, 5,999; ironware and mongerv, 2,841 ; nankeens, 1,743; pepper, 
2,06,100; piece-goods, Europe, 11,493; piece-goods India, 1,841; rattans, 36,834; 
spelter, 80,011 ; spices, 25,582; sago, 1,806; sticklac, 3,728 ; tin, 5,89,507 ; tortoise-shell, 
20,970; wines, 8,1 14; wood, sapan, 76,586; woollens, 19,366; sundries, Europe, 14,425; 
sundries, India, 40,563 ; sundries, Java, 1,052; exclusive of small articles amounting to 
sicca rupees 4,091. 

A comparison of the trade with Calcutta shows an excess of imports, sicca rupees, 
7,14,063, nearly a balance met partly by bills drawn by the resident on account of Govern- 
ment, u purl by export of specie, sicca rupees 1,03,418. 

The amount of imports from this port i9 sicca rupees 10,84,595, of which the following 
are the principal articles: cotton, 9,472; ebony, 5,473; piece-goods, India, 10,59,14); 
sundries, Europe, 3,789; sundries, India, 5,292; exclusive of small articles amounting to 
>icca rupees 1,426 

TIk* amount of exports to this port is sicca rupees 97,682, of which the following are the 
principal articles: beetel nut, 1,052; brandy and spirits, 2,620 ; copper. Japan, 16,800; 
gold dust, 2,917; iron, 3,831; ironware and mongcry, 1,199; opium, 1,684; pepper, 
10,386; piece-goods Europe, 14,787; rattans, 11,670; raw silk, 7,156; tin, 2,987; wines, 
1,263; sundries, Europe, 7,761 ; sundries, India, 6,862; sundries, China, 1,262; exclusive 
of small articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 393. 

A comparison of the trade with Madras shows an excess of imports of sicca rupees 
9,86,913, met in part by export of specie to the amount of 2,95,916; the buluncc may Ik* 
accounted for by the yet unsold piece-goods, the principal articles of import. 'Hie Madras 
merchants, who generally return with their own goods, invariably carry away specie in 
return; Madras rupees if to be had, next dollars, and last sicca rupees. 

• The amount of imports from Bombay is sicca rupees 3,80,114, of which the principal 
articles are, cotton, 14,781; Opium, Malwa, 1,92,081; pepper, 11,053; picce-gooi)*, 
Europe, 52,644; ^iece-godSU, 'India, 72,864; spices, 3,098; sundries, India, 30,676 j 
exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 942. • 

The amount of exports from Singapore to Bombay is sicca rupees 2,91,659, of which 
the principal articles are, benjamin, 5,153; brandy and spirits 26,929; camphor, China, 

- 3,725; ditto, Malay, 31,869; copper, Japan, 35,195; gold dust, 28,701; iron, 2,105; 
opium, 4,125; pepper, 2,039; piece-goods, Europe, 1,1 57; pioce-gpod#, India, 3,178; 
spelter, 6,422; spices, 5,601 ; sticklac, 10,898; sugar, 33,143 ; tin, 45,8$4 ; wines, 1,494; 
wood, sapan, 18,372 ; sundries, Europe, 1,549 ; sundries, China, 17,757 ; e&ciusive of small 
articles amounting nearly to ticca rupees 6,106. * 

A comparison of the trade with Bombay shows an excess of import* amounting nearly to 
sicca rupees 88,483. 

The amount of imports (irom China is sicca rupee* 55,90,823, of which the principal 
articles are, benjamin,. 2,105; brass wai% $231; camphor, China, 2,52,593; dragon’s 
blood, 2,020; earthenware, ,V>06,414 ; and mongerv, 2,568 ; joss paper and sticks, 

23,148; nankeens, 8,8&g71; piece-goods* India, 1,17,810; jaw silk, 34,96,701; spices, 

. * ' 3,39,206 . 
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3,39,206; sugar candy, 8,672; tea, 5,106; tobacco, 27,720; tortoise-shell, 3,732; um- 
brellus, 8,861 ; sundries, India, 5,828; sundries, China, 2,99,408. 

The amount of exports to China is sicca rupees 17,60,251, of which the principal 
articles are, becch-dc-mer, 1,01,517; beetle nut, 2,420; birds’ nests, 1,81,598; cumphor, 
Malay, 79,221 ; cochineal, 5 262 ; cotton, 9,990 ; ebony, 84,498 ; gold dust, 12,630 ; hides, 
2,977; iron, 2,631; ivory, 3,999; opium, 6,24,862; pepper, 76,57 1 ; piece-goods, Europe, 
41,655; rattans, 1,48,820; rice, 2,357; saltpetre, 5,430; sea weed, 20,746; spices, 1,157 ; 
sago, 4,986; tin, 1,11,411; tortoise-shell, 36,267; wares, 2,420; wood, jarroo, 5,287; 
wood, sapan, 4 597; wood, sandal, 4,403; wood, sakkah, 5,578; wood, canangee, 5,052; 
woollens, 58,177; sundries, Europe, 71,183; sundries, India, 31,263 ; sundries, Straits 
6 , 666 . 


A comparison of the trade with China shows an excess in the imports of nearly 38,30,572 
rupees. The excess of imports finds its way to England as explained above. 

The imports from Java amount to sicca rupees 11,54,933, of which the principal 
articles, are, beech-de-mer, 10,360; birds’ nests, 16,840; brandy and spirits, 51,901; 
brnssware, 11,221; coffee, 2,10,228; Copper, Japan, 2,81,575; glassware, 1,599; nankeen 4 , 
2,037 ; oil, 2,850; pepper, 30,412; piece-goods, Europe, 1 4,981 ; piece-goods, India, 7,138; 
pieces oods, Malay, 05,953; rattans, 25,674; rice, 1,51,958; salt, 11,152; spices, 36,833 : 
sugar, 1,153; tin, 35,237; tobacco, 1,08,389; tortoise-shell, 4,210; wheat und giain, 
1,162; wines, 14,387; sundries, Europe, 9,049; sundrio, India, 16,039; sundries, Java, 
28,977. 


The exports to Java amount to sicca rupees 9,83,4 40, of which the principal articles 
are, bees’- wax, 22,188; beer, 3,8 18 ; benjamin, 1,246; copper sheathing, 3,797; earthen- 
ware, 30,028; iron, 5,919; ironware and mongery, 7,209; joss paper and sticks, 1,886; 
nankeens, 15,309; oil, 3,978; opium, 3,03,695; piece-goods, Europe, 47,840; piece- 
goods, India, 3,31,403; piece-goods, Malay, 8,540; raw silk, 16,014; spelter, 2,926; 
stieklac, 12,684; sugar, 42,977; tea, 7,310; umbrellas, 2,477; wheat and gram, 8,268; 
wines, 2,147; sundries, Europe, 8,109 ; sundries, India, 45,953; sundries, China, 6,429 : 
sundries, Straits, 6,080. 

A comparison of the trade with Java shows an excess of imports of sicca rupees 1,71,493. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 1,80,009, of which the principal articles are, 
beech de-mer, 3,268 ; coflee, 9,283; opium, 4,631 ; pepper, 57,575 ; piece-goods, Malay, 
1,064; rattans, 4,551; rice, 5,342; salt, 1,744; sea-weed, 4,731; stieklac, 1,578; tin, 
5 525; tobacco, 10,640; wood, sapan, 18,018; sundries Europe, 1,263; sundries, India, 
47,539; exclusive of small articles amounting to nearly sicca rupees 2,650. 


The amount of exports is sicca rupees 1,55,084, of which the principal articles are; 
copper sheathing, 2.227; earthenware, 3,193; iron, 1,936; nankeens, 1,494 ; opium, 
1,254; piece-goods, Europe, 5, 008 ; piece goods, India, 50,391: piece-goods, Malay, 
ri,233 ; raw silk, 1,768; rice, 58,835; sago, 1,434; stieklac, 1,056; tobacco, 1,063; 
woollens, 6,168; sundries, India, 5,527; sundries, China, 1,743; sundries, Straits, 1,845. 


A comparison of the trade with Rhio shows an excess in the imports of nearly sicca 
rupees 24^03&« 

The amount of import is sicca rupees 7,71,057, of which the principal articles are, 
brandy and spirit*, l3p£i earthenware, 6,746; ironware and mongery, 14,741; ivory, 
4^946 5 Joss paper andMcfs, 2,505 ; nankeens, 22,355 ; oil, 21,298; pepper, 8,641 ; pieces 
goods, Eurppe, 8,4*vr / pJiece-goods, India. 4,536; rice, 79,095; salt, 42,967; stieklac, 
74,748 ; sugar, 8,420; sugar candy, 1,805 ; tin, 19,828; fobacco, 8,493; wood, sapan. 
72,638; vjoolletjfc, 3,202; sundries, India, 22,687; exclusive of small articles ^mounting 
nearly to sioca rupfees 2,880. ^ t # 

The amount of export fc aicca ffipecs 6,03,246, of which the principal articles are bee**- 
,5,633; camphor, 8,7® i copper sheathing, 3,447; earthenware, 3,578; glass- 


wax 


ware, 13,081 ; gold dust, opium, 1,14,201; pepper, 1,263; piece-goods, Eunpe, 

* 1,81,729 ; 
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1,81,729; piece-goods, India, 1,86,274; rattans, 22,160; raw silk, 2^04; spelter, 2,105; 
sago, 1,317; woollens, 8,756; sundries, Europe, 26,170; sundries, Indiu, 13,708. 

A comparison of the trade with Siam shows an excess of imports of nearly sicca rupees 
1,67,811. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 2,31,184, of which the principal articles are, oil, Ckxliin ('him. 

2,518; opium, 2,210; piece-goods, India, 1,526; piece-goods, Malay, 2,797; raw silk, * ,n i ,0Tt ? from 
1,715; rice, 1,51,191; salt, 24,195; sticklac, 6,904; sugar, 81,561; tobacco, 1,359; ’ 

sundries, India, 19,422 ; sundries, China, 2,547 ; exclusive of small articles amounting to 
sicca rupees 3,290. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 1,06,252, of which the principal articles are, Cochin Chum, 
opium, 91,081 ; piece-goods, Europe, 1,269 ; rattans, 8,056 ; wood, sapan, 1,157 » sundries, Export* to 
Europe, 2,757; sundries, India, 3,324: sundries, Straits, 1,368; exclusive of small articles SS^TZ? 
amounting to sicca rupees 2,235. 

A comparison of the trade with Cochin China shows an excess of imports of nearly sicca 
rupees 1,21.932. • 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 28,002, of which the principal articles are, brandy Ceylon, import* from 
and spirits, 1^,078; ebony, 7,578; sundries, Europe, 168; sundries, India, 5,178. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 2,315, consisting of sundry small articles, nankeens, Ceylon, Export* to. 
spelter, and Europe sundries. * 

A comparison of the trade with Ceylon .showiron excess in the imports of nearly sicca 
rupees 25,687. 5 

The only import from these places is specie to the amount of sicca rupees 8,420. Achcon and 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 45,815, of which the principal articles are, copper, p"J ,,t ' rn lv M )or 
Japan, 1,389; earthenware, 12,731; opium, 3,157 ; piece-goods, Europe, 5,978; piece- and Export* 1 to. ^ 

S ods, India. 10,104; sticklac, $, 957 ; woollens, 3,157 ; sundries, India, 1,115; sundries, »Spi*r|p m vnlno, 
mm, 1,052; exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 3,060. ‘Sn.n*. loft. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 4,39,238, of which the principal articles are. Other Porta on 
bees’- wax, 13,281; benjamin, 1,738; betel nut, 6,341 ; brandy and spirits, 1,814; coffee, Sl,, »atr» t Import* 
1,20,626; copper, Japan, 2,273; dragon’s blood, 2,164; gold dust, 17,861 ; ivory, 2,204 ; | n V(I | M 
opium, 2,105; pepper, 37,934 ; piece-goods, India, 7,788; rattans, 69,246; rice, 29,587 ; HaTiU. 96,559. 
sago, 10,069; salt, 4,584; spices, 15,590; tin, 46,143; tobacco, 5,332; sundries, Europe, 

7,883; sundries, India, 14,443; sundries, Java, 11,923. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 3,77,709, of which the principal articles are, Other Port* on 
„ copper sheathing, 2,947 ; cotton, 14,718; earthenware, 5,091 ; iron, 6,392; ironware and g Umi |^ r JJ l {J jjj{^ rt# t0, 
niongcry. 1,206; oil, 1,039; opium, 10,072; piece-goods, Europe, 33,745; piece-goods, slui§. tf) Jfte? 
India, 1,93,771; piece-goods, Malay, 15,504; raw silk, 8,687 ; rice, 2,127; salt, 31,658; 
sticklac, 13,688; tin, 1,162; tobacco, 8,072; sundries, Europe, 13,718; sundries, India# < 

4,214; sundries, Straits, 1,087; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to sicca * 
rupees 9,690. 

A com'p&ri4i|tpf the trade with Sumatra shows an excess of imports of sicca rupees 
61,529 nearly. ""’fc . . * a 

The imports amount lo sicca rupees 6,53,032*, of which the Drin<4j!^^ are, gold Ea«t rout of thr 
dust, 2,12,443; nankeens, 8,630; opium, 9,809; pepper, UI5jbl5; pjS^ods, Euronp, 

1,315; piece goods, India, 1,947; piece-goods, Malay, 2,050; rattankj^Sli^jice, l 9 04m; specie in value, 
salt, 8,915; sticklac, £229 ; sugar, 7,809 ; tin» 2,79,193; tortoise-shell, 1,109; sundries, fe.iu. 3.566. 

India, 4,068; exclusive of sm^atttcles amoimtfag nearly to sicca rupees 8,430. 

The exfmrts amount to sicca rupees 5,93,428, of which the particular articles are, beech- Coast of the 
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India, 6,459 ; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 4,270. 
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A comparison of tfee trade with the east coast of the Peninsula, shows an excess on im« 
ports of about sicca rupees 59,609. 

The imports amount to sicca rupees 1,89,120, of which the principal articles are, ebony, 
1,391; rattans, 2,373; sago, 1,079 ; tin, 1,74,033; sundries, Straits, 8,522 ; exclusive of 
small articles amounting nearly to sicca rupees 1,700. 

The exports amount to sicca rupees 72,316, of which the principal articles are, nankeens, 
1,012; opium, 15,221; piece-goods, Europe, 1,461; piece-goods, India, 9,057; piece- 
goods, Malay, 20,592; rice, 5,381 ; salt, 2,897; tobacco, 11,676; exclusive of small articles 
amounting nearly to about sicca rupees 5,020. 

A comparison of the Straits’ trade shows an excess in the imports of sicca rupees 
1,16,804. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 4,02,157, of which the principal articles are, beech- 
ile-mer, 15,835; bees’-wdx, 3,717; oirds’-nests, 26,356; coffee, 7,579; ebony, 1,098; gold 
dust, 4,262; iron, 10,681; mother-of-pearl shell, 1,708; oil, 1,857; piece-goods, Malay, 
1,42, 145 rattans, 3,176 ; rice, 5,351 ; spices, 3,589 ; tobacco, 1,1 14 ; tortoise-shell, 1,69,241 ; 
sundries, 2,170. 


The exports amount to sicca rupees 5,03,248, of which the principal,, articles are, 
earthenware, 1,050; gold dust, 1,268; iron, 6,993; ironware and mongery, 4,143; opium, 
1,89,692; p&ce-goods, Europe, 61,618; piece-goods, India, 1,37,811; piece-goods, Malay, 
1,599; raw silk, 44,357; stickiack, 4,3$$; tobacco, 1,723; woollens, 14,168; sundries, 
Europe, 6,231 ; sundries, India, 19,971 ; sundries, Straits, 6,166; exclusive of small arti- 
cles amounting nearly to sicca rupees, 2,119. 

A comparison of the trade with the Celebes shows an excess in the exports of sicca 
rupees 1,01,091. 

The imports amount to sicca rupees 4,28,722, of which the principal articles are, anti- 
mony oil, 1,416; beech-de-nier, 4,163; bees’-wax, 18,345; birds’-nests, 63,347; brass- 
ware, 3,111 ; camphor, Malay, 33,787 ; ebony, 1,357 ; gold dust, 1,00,519; opium, 2,947 ; 
pepper, 32,148; piece-goods, Malay, 3,767 ; rattans, 93,301; rice, 4,665; sago, 3,420; 
tortoise-shell, 27,280 ; wood, garroo, 8,020 ; sundries, India, 20,945. 


The amount of exports is sicca rupees 3,46,122, of which the principal articles are, 
brassware, 4,658 ; earthenware, 1,330; iron, 15,189; ironware and mongery, 2,577 ; joss 
paper and sticks, 1,307 ; nankeens, 19,125 ; opium, 22,758; piece-goods, Europe, 8,100; 
piece-goods, India, 2,30,024 ; piece-goods, Malay, 8,385 : raw silk, 9,645; suet, 1,684; 
sticklac, 1,187; tea, 1,081 ; Tobacco, 5,092; sundries, Europe, 2,568; sundries, India, 
7,805 ; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to rupees, 2,820. 

A comparison of the trade with Borneo exhibits alri excess of imports amounting to 
ricca rupees 78,600. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 75,279, of which the particular articles are, bees’- 
wax, 2,841; birds’-nests, 6,555; ebony, 1 ,435 ; pidilfeoods, Malay, 16,91 1 19,232; 

tobacco, tortoise-shell, 21,035 ; sundries, India, 1,589; excInsiV ftj^SB» j>rticIes 

amounting nearly to sicca rupees 4,878. 

t *icca rupees 1,79,568, of which the prini 
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If.; raw silk; t$r&9; woollens, 1,172; 
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1,173; copper sheathing 5,958; - Aides 1,380; mother-oi 


The exports amount 
2,125; ironwafo /md 
piece-goods, 
sundries, China, 1,3 



are, iron, 
ds, Europe, 4,759 ; 
tries, India, 4,144; 
articles amounting 



aihountUgfto sicca 
* 

article* are, coffee, 
5,10; oil 3,144; 

piece- 
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J iece-goods, Europe, 88,928; rice, 1,063; spices, 6,315; sugar, 69,846; tea, 1,578; wood, 
apan, 16,686; sundries, Indio, 68,396. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 3,10,891, of which the principal articles are, bees’- Manilla, Exports to, 
wax, 18,077; beetel-nut, 5,262; earthenware, 23,874; glassware, 4,294; iron, 9,897; opium, *1™® aoS?’ 
3,704; pepper, 25,965 ; piece-goods, Europe, 1,33,943; piece-goods, India, 32,059; rattans lL 
12,617; sago, 4,435; woollens, 14,130; sundries, "Europe, 14,307 ; sundries, India, 6,544; 
sundries, China, 1,553 ; exclusive of small articles amounting to sicca rupees 260 nearly. 

A comparison of the trade with Manilla exhibits an excess of exports, amounting to 
sicca rupees 89,345. 

The imports from Combojn amount to sicca rupees 8,051, of which the principal articles comboju, import 
arc, piece-goods, Malay, 1,684; rice, 1,431 ; tobacco, 1,578; exclusive of small articles, from 
making up the above amount. 

None. Excess of imports, sicca rupees 8,051. t c omboju, Export* to. 

The amount of imports is sicca rupees 2,12,614, of which the principal articles are, beech- Neighbouring Muu<1h 
dc-mer, 9,653 ; bees’ -wax, 4,616; birds' nests, 1,2 IT); brandy and spirits, 21,165; coffee, Port h| * lm i^,r t ^trom . 
3,921; oil, 5,486; pepper, 18,477; piece-goods, Mulay, 8,978; rattuns, 12,998; rice, 1,597; Spent* hi viilm . 
sago, 2,061; $ea-wee<l, 10,378; tin, 67,208; tobacco, 7,176 ; tortoise-shell; 23,976; sun- Sa.lt*. 10,»7*» 
dries, 10,262. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 2, 1 1,625, of which the principal articlestTe, earthen- Neighbouring I Aland" 
ware, 4,394; iron, 2,119; ironware and tnongegr, 4,083; ivory, 1,052; nankeens, 3,510; t I« V f i» 
oil, 1,395; opium, 61,658; piece-goods, Europe, 8,626; pioce-gupds, India, 51,963; spent* in vui, u *. 
piece-goods, Malay, 9,432; raw silk, 7,708; rice, 15,263; salt, $978; sago, 1,180; S». 1U 46 ,n»» 
sticklac, 1,173; sugar, 4,277 ; sugar-candy, 8,110; tobacco, 3,532; wood, garroo, 4,736; 
wood, Mipan, 2,947; woollens, 3,307; sundries Europe, 1,254; sundries, India, 8,631; 
sundries, Straits, 1,185. 

A comparison of the trade with the neighbouring islands and native ports exhibits an 
excess of imports amounting nearly to sicca rupees 989. 

From the foregoing it appears, os detailed in the general statement, that the total imports 
into Singapore in goods, during the official year 1828-29, umounted to : 

Sa. Rs. 1,76,40,969* 

And the exports to ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,58, 25, 997 £ 


The excess of imports being • 9*9 Ml Ml Sa. Its. 18,14,971} 

-Of this excess, the following compete the principal items, viz. : brandy and other spirits, 
73,313; copper sheathing, 50,923; earthenware, 60,252; iron, 1,17,172; British piece- 
goods, 12,40,821; India piece-goods, 6,15,871 ; Malay piece-goods 1,61,933; rice, 3,25,741 ; 
spices, 1,23,368; tobacco, 82,244 ; wines, 88,006; woollens, 1,51,899; sundries, Europe 
1,76,461 ; sundries, China, 1,13, 669^^ 

The^ ay be considered as t^ftfilance of the respective article* remaining in store, 
the ridM^^fBmArobably reserved Sir consumption. Of certain articles there appears an 
cxccerintHBHB^as follows: beech- de-mer, 42,516*; bees’- wax, 258^085* ; birds' nests, # 
64,240}; 80,659} ^ coffee, 1,97,579* ; copper, §,0 1,256}; ebony, 

49,289; gold oust, 2,tiL972| ; pepper, 2,51,238*; rattans, $3,639 ; sp4wr 62,512*; sugar, 
1,30,857* ; tin, 2,02jpM; tortoise-shell, 1,8^6} 1 }; sundries, 5 and the 

excess of export wifflm^he year U die periodical adjustment from yeifc. lo $ikr; for it is 
always to be held in Ha, that these settlements have to produce of fl»eif Own, and the 

Sa. Ra. 7,08,993 
10,42,837 


... Sa. Ra. 3,33,344 


trade coggata ennrejrpt importation and re-fsportatwa,, 



fspede being ... 
of diports ia 


••• 
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In considering the extent of the trade at Singapore* rated not in goods but in money* 
*omc reference must be had to the peculiar method in which all commercial dealings are 
there conducted. The unceasing drain of specie leaves not any scarcely in the place: 
specie, therefore* never enters into any common transaction. All goods are disposed of 
on credit generally for two months, and to intermediate native Chinese merchants* and 
those at the expiration of the period deliver in return, not money, but article* of Strait* 
produce* adapted to the return cargo: the value on both sides ot the transaction is rated 
from twenty five to thirty per cent, beyond the *11111 that would be paid in ready cash. 
And as the price-current from which the statement is rated is the barter, and not the 
ready money price, the real value of the trade may he computed thirty per cent, 
under the amount stated. In what manner the consignee of the distant constituent state* 
his account sale* it is not for us to say ; but if suited at barter prices without explana- 
tion, he must be considerably inhled* and imagine a much ityore favourable sale than 
actually takes place. In reality, he can only know the actual out-turn of his adventure 
when the return goods are sold, und the sale price in England of the India cargo com- 
pared with the prime cost of the oiityard one. If, indeed* there be any truth in price- 
currents, the profits after all must be very inconsiderable, as will appear by comparison 
of the Indian with the Europe price ot the homeward cargo ; the home price of the 
outward one we have no means of calculating ; but the main item being piece-goods, 
considering the immense stock unsold* we must conclude the sale price cannot afford 
much profif. Of the statement professing to show the intermediate trade between Sin- 
gapore and Prince of Wales’ Island, it useless to make any further remark, than to 
point out the obvious discrepancy between it and the one made out at the latter. If both 
were correct, the imports from one should be the exports to the other, with the diffe- 
rence only of the goods in transitu at the date of the statement ; but the export* from 
Prince ot Wales* island to Singapore are stated at sicca rupees 11,47,535, while the im- 
ports admitted in the statement amount to 8,16,526. The exports to Penang, in the 
Singapore statement* are put down 4,78,154; the imports admitted at Penang are 
6,76)026; as far as general results are concerned, those statements are not important, 
the whole material of the intermediate trade consisting of the external imports* and the 
interchange between the one and the other to find u market. 

The trade of Malacca must of course be inconsiderable ; situated between two places 
of depfit, one at the north-west and the other at the south-east end of the Straits, its 
trade is confined to its own consumption and produce. Malacca m former times under 
the Dutch Government, und before the existence of Penang and .Singapore, was the 
grand emporium at which wus carried on the trade now conducted at the two. To 
counteract the commercial influence and monopolizing spirit ot the Dutch rulers of the 
day* Penang was established in 1786, aud in due time drew to it a great portion of the 
entrepdt trade of the Straits : the restoration of Java aud of Malacca at the conclusion 
tri the war rendered the establishment of a southern depflt most expedient. Singapore 
was selected* and was, after some political discussion* confirmed to the British Govern- 
ment; more conveniently situated, it has annihilated the trade of Malacca* aud certainly 
already much reduced, and bids fair to annihilate that of Penang also. 

The trade hi Malacca is carried on with the folio win JHtoes : Calcutta, Madnjgr Bom- 
bay, England, China* Jim* Ceylon* Siam* Coast of Teiimmm^ Aclteen* Delhi, Quedah* 
and other «atlve,i>prtaJr^. * < 

The auiiiimt is sicca rupees 1,12,565* ifwHch tbe principal articles are, 

wheat and gramj 5*945; gunnies* 2*852; opium* 89,240; piece-goods, India* 5,553; 
rice, 6,329; India SiijiSrtdi, 2,492r*xclusive of small articles amounting to about 
rupees 180. 

The amount of export! Is ticca 17.830. of which the principal articles are, 

pepper, 8,721 ; spelter, 9,47V J tin,*3,781 ; India sundries) 1,3/0; exclusive of small 
articles amountinjpiearly to sieca rupees 484- 
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A comparison of the trade with Calcutta exhibits an excess of imports of nearly sicca 
rupees 94,735, 


The amount of imports i* sicca rupees 2,43, 178, of which the principal articles arc, Mudnw, lni^rtffrow. 

of small articles about 


piece-goods, India, 2,38,293; India sundries, 4,858; exclusive 
25 rupees. 

The amouutof exports is sicca rupees 53,573, consisting of gold dust, 22,000. 

A corupiui on of the trade with Madras exhibits an excess of imports amounting to 
nearly t icca rupees 1,89,605. 

The imports consist of sundry small articles amounting to sicca rupees 1,349. 

The exports amount to mccu rupees 1,799, of which the principal article Is, rattans, 
1,799 ; exclusive of small articles, amounting to about sicca rupees 768. 

A comparison of the late trade with Bombay exhibits an excess in the exports of about 
sicca rupees 4,501. , 

The imports amount to sicca rupees 1,01,664* of which the principal articles are, 
iron, 10,804; piece-goods, British, 59,350; spelter, 9,472; spirits, 4,317 ; wines, 
4,598; Kuropc sundries, 8,032 ; exclusive of small articles amounting to nearly sicca 
rupees 1,1/7* 

There are none. 

NJ!. A comparison df the trade as |>er statement, exhibits u total excess of imports 
of 1,04,664; but on adding up the different itcins, they amount <^uly to sicca rupees 
97,754, to which add dollars 1,400, or sicca rupees 2,947, making u total of siccu rupees 
1,00,701; difference, sicca rupees 3,910. 

The umount of imports from China is sicca rupee* 32,240, of which tin* principal 
articles are, piece-good.*, India, 2,990; raw silk, 8,235 ; tea, 2,200; tobacco, 6,040; 
China sundries, 11,170; exclusive of small articles amounting uearly to sicca rupees 1,600. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 61,550, of which the principal articles are, 
bectel nut, C040; birds’ nests, 16,500; ebony, 1,050; gold dust, 2,200 ; pepper, 6,850 ; 
rattan*, 21,600 ; tin, 8,780; India sundries, 6,520 ; ivory, 8. 

A comparison of the trade with China exhibits an excess in the exports amounting to 
sicca rupee* 32,310. 

The amount of import" from Java'is sicca rupees 11,710, of which the principal articles 
are, oil, 3,400; piece-goods, India. 24,420; rice, 65,330; salt, 1,925; spirits, 6,330; 
tobacco, 23,355; Java sundries, 8,195; exclusive of small •articles amounting to nearly 
"'feicca re pees 2,045. 

The amount of exports to Java is sicca rupees 63,000, of which the principal articles are, 
bees’-wax, 2,590; iron, 1,495; piece-goods, India, 38,160; piece-goods, British, 6, 2b0j 
raw silk, 1,265; India sundries, 13,000; exclusive of small articles, about sicca rupees 240. 

A comparison of the triple with Java exhibits an excess of imports amounting to sicca 
rupees 51,290. 

jm import of spirits, amounting to sicca rupees 6,690. 
sists of the following import uil, 1M>86; 

5,680 ; sticklac, 2*460; sugar* 1 l^^^lbacco, 1,500; 
articles amounting po ■‘•WJT 


Thmmdv trade with Ceyloij 
The^nly trade- with Kant 
paddy, 2,725 ; rice, 76,685 {: e * 
Siam sundries, 8,500 ; exclfl 
No trade. 


Mat Inin Export* to. 
Sptrie m vulut*. 

Sit IU. 31,573. 


Bombuy, Imports 
from. 

llomhwy, Export* to. 
Spirit' m viUw, 

Stt. II*. 7..W7. 


luipoit* 

hum 


Englumt, ICxpoitb to 


Chirm, Import* from. 
Spent* in value, 

Sr J 1 M 2.3U) 


('lima, Export* to. 


Juva, Import* from 
Spone in vuhu*, 

Stt. It*. 4, 210. 


Java, Export* to. 
Sped# w ‘Value, 
So.lt*. 23,574. 


t^grlon. 

Siom. 


The amount of imports is sicca rupees 2l£l0, the principal articles of which are. beetel 
nut, 1,040; piece-goods, India. 2,825; rice, 16*910 ; exclusive of sundry small articles 
amounting nearly to sicca rupees 635. 

.V. 2>\ — By the statement, the total imports is made rupees 20,510, hut the addition of 
the item gives 21,500; difference, less 1,000 rupees. 

The 


Coafct of 'I f*n«ioeri/j» 

Achfrn, Import* 
from. 
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Achcrn, Exports tn. 


Delhi, Imports from 


Delhi, Exports to 
Specie in value, 
8a Its. « I ,<150. 


Qucihili 

Other Native Ports 
Imports from. 

Specie in value, 

Sh 11s. ^ 15,10.1 


Ollier Native Ports, 
Exports to 




The amount of exports is sicca rupees 14,945, of which the principal articles are, opium, 
10,270; piece-goods, India, 3,500; exclusive of small articles amounting nearly to rupees 
1,175. 

A comparison of the trade with Achccn exhibits an excess in the imports of sicca rupees 
6,060, taxing the total as per correct addition, not the statement 

The amount of imports from Delhi is sicca rupees 16,116; the principal articles are 
pepper, 16,044; bces-wux, 72. 

The amount of exports is sicca rupees 9,610, of which the principal articles are, gold 
dust, 2,100; piece-goods, India, 3,725; salt, 2,410; exclusive of small articles amounting 
to sicca rupees 1,345. 

A comparison of the trade with Delhi exhibits an excess in the imports of sicca rupees 
6,506. 

The only trade with Quedah is an import of rice amounting to sicca rupees 6,950. 

'Fhe amount of imports is sicca rupees 2,98,591 nearly, of which the principal articles are, 
bees'- wax, 4,100; birds' nests, 23,275 ; dammer, 1,090; gold dust, 6,240; paddy, 1,940: 
piece-goods, India, 79,410 ; rattans, 32,575 ; rice, 2,240 ; sago, 3,410; tin, 73,375 ; tortoise- 
shell, 1,476; India sundries, 29,646; Straits’ sundries, 3,510; exclusive of small articles 
amounting to nearly sicca rupees 1,300. 

The exports amount to sicca rupees 4,71,346, of which the principal articles are, beetcl 
nut, 2,195; bees'- wax, 2,770; dammer, 1*110; dholl wheat and grain, 1,350; ebony, 1,340: 

f unnies, 2,715; iron, 3,785; ivory, 1,165; opium, 60,810; pepper, 36,050; piece-goods, 
ntlin, 1,46,170; piece-goods, British, 21,430; rattans, 9,070; raw* silk, 7,830; rice, 14,260; 
salt, 6,140; spices, 1,210; sticklac, 1,880; sugar, 4,735; tin, 78,125; tobacco, 24,675 ; tor- 
toise-sliell, 1,580; wine, 2,850; Europe sundries, 1,835; India sundries, 35,130; exclusive 
of sundry small articles amounting to sicca rupees 6,390. 

A comparison of the trade with other native ports exhibits an excess in the exports of 
nearly sicca rupees 172,755. 

The total imports in goods in Malacca being ... Sa. Rs. 10,81,782 
And the exports ... ... ••• ... ••• 6,72,211 


Excess of imports is Sa. Rs. 4,09,571 

of which the following are the principal items: beer, 2,990; birds’ nests, 6,373; brandy 
and spirits, 16,526: dholl wheat and grain, 5,215; iron, 5,503; oil, 14,113; opium, 
18,159: paddy, 5,223; piec^-goods, Europe, 31,149 ; piece-goods,' India, 1,62,118; rice, 
1,60,050;* sago, 2,989; salt, 18,920; sugar, 8,069; tea, 2,002; tobacco, 6,217; wines*-" 
1,748; sundries, Europe, 6,196 ; sundries China, 9,576; sundries, Java, 7,488; sundries, 
Straits, 3,510 ; sundries, Siam, 8,063. Most of these articles are for the consumption of the 

f ilace, and the interior dependency, banning. The aggregate population exceeds 32,000; 
nit there is also an excess of expous of cestain articles, the principal being as follows: 
bces’-wux, 1,031; beetcl nut, 2,196; ebony, 2,671; gold du$j, 20,059; pepper, 30,583; 
tin, 17,165; sundries, India, 18,892 : of these the bees’-wax, ebony, gold dust, pepper, and 
tin are probably the produce of Malacca. ^ 

The import of sp^d«L amounts to jicca rupees 4,19,717, the , exports to 2,65,2$9, the 
excess of imports te^UyL94,478 ; But of this the sicca and Madras rupees, as well as 
copper cash pice sreap^orted on account of Government to the extent of sicca rupees 
1,70,000. It is (mreli be noted, that the statements of this settlement are sor extremely 
erroneous and deftotif# and so carelessly drawn tip, that little reliance can be placed 
on them. ' * 

Having now gone thp statements of trade at each settlement, I now proceed to 

' r v * > * ‘ remark 

• Tho extension of the, cultivating nw in progress will soon probably render this import unneceamiy. 
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remark on the general statement of trade at the whole three. From the statement, it 
appears that the import of goods at the whole four plaoes beyond their limits, amounted, 

in the year 1828-29, to Sa. Rs. 2,39,47,628 

And the exports to 2,00,99, 109 


The excess of imports being 
The import of specie amounted to 
And the exports to 


38,48,514 

... Sa, Rs. 20,00,940 
20,27,452 


The excess of export being • •• M« •«« Sa. Rb. £6,512 

but of (he import of specie not less than sicca rupees 5,94,620 being imported by Govern- 
ment, thereat commercial excess of exports must betaken at 4,31,160. 

Or the excess of import of goods, 38,48,5 13* two articles make up 

no less than 1 Sa. Rs. 33,78,829 


Viz. British piece-goods 
India 


s 13,74,050 

... ... ... 19,04,775 


32,78,825 

The total imports of British piece-goods during the year ~ 

amount to ?. * ... vi ’ ... 20,92,894 

The exports to 7,18,844 


So. Rs. 13,74,050 

The excess of import being very near equivalent to two years’ export at the rate of 
the year. 0 

The total import of Indian piece-goods amounted to no less than 41,95,9474 * 

1 he exports to ... ... ••• ... ... »*» 22,91,168 

Sa. lls. 19,04,7794 

The imports of India piece-goods are therefore double those of British, and the exports 
threefold. It may not be improper to make a few retrospective remarks on (he stale of 
those rival manufactures. The following is the Table qjf comparative Import and Export 
of those articles for fotflh years. # 



British Piece-Goods. 

India Piece-Goods, 


Import 

4 1 Export 

Import. 

# 

Export* 

4 

Year 1835.46 

— >896-37 

— 1827-98 .7 

— >838*99 .. 

>3.18,758 

>3.38,769 

15,39,658 

*>,33.544 

7.87,74a 

9,64,583 

9,96^00 

6,90,643 

17,22487 
20,22,306 
40,$fc9, . 

1744.878 

18,33,383 

34.48,995 

*0,99,310 


- 67,90,730 . 

' 34,39048 

*,>6,83,35/ 

91,15^66 

Excess 

34,39,348 

— t — - ’ 

39^1,383 

k X* 

Excel 

9>» >5,566 
•*** — — 
« 5 , 67 . 7«7 
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• Of this, shout 3,12,936 are of Eastern mtnWiBCtme. 
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The above statement is made exclusive of Malacca, the state of the records there not 
admitting of comparison. From this it would appear that the imports of British piece- 
goods for the four years at Prince of Wales' Island and Singapore amount to 67,20,730, 
the exports to 34,39,348, leaving an excess of import of 32,81,382, which at the rate of 
annual export is nearly lour ) ears’ supply, and it is known that a very heavy balance 
remained in 1824-25. The imports of India piece goods amount to 91,15,566, leaving an 
excess of 25,67,78 7, not much more at the average rate than one year’s supply ; and the 
statement in respect to the state of British piece-goods accords with the general opinion. 

I have myself heard expressed by the merchants, that goods more than equal to three 
years’ demand have long been on hand : should the imports continue, and they seem 
rather to be on the increase than diminution, u heavy loss to the importers must ere long 
unavoidably ensue. 

These Eastern countries originally drew their supplies of piece-goods entirely from 
the continent of India, principally the coatft of Coromandel, and the place of import 
was Penang. The vast import of British piece-goods into the Stiaits, that followed the 
establishment of the new emporium 4 of Singapore, interfered considerably with this 
trade, and we find the import and export for some years very nmteriall) 1 educed : the 
beauty of the colours and general appearance, added to their extreme cheapness, gave 
for a time a decided preference to British piece-goods; but the British manufacturers 
appear to have adhered to a principle diametrically opposite to that which used formerly 
to regulate the provision ol goods in India, more particularly th^Com pam’s investment ; 
standard qualify, dimensions, and strength ot fabric were then the main considerations, 
whereas cheapness seems now f o he the only object attended to. The inferiority in the 
fabric and the flimsy texture, which scarcely hears washing, has now been dhrovcied, and 
appears to have entirely destroyed that preference for British piece-goods. If we look 
at the exports of piece-goods to the native ports and islands, we shall scarely find that a 
single piece of British manufacture has gone there of late; the export invariably con- 
sists of India piece-goods. To Siam and to Manilla the British secm%ill to be sent, to 
the latter only in greater proportion ; but a ship went this vear to Siam direct from the 
coast, and sold their cargo to great advantage ; and some of the Mudtas merchants have 
found their way to Manilla also. There are many circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to this trade: the proximity ot the place of manufacture to the place of sale admits of 
better meaus of adapting supply to demand than can exi>t where more than a year must 
elapse before the state of the market cun he known; the native merchants of the coast 
of Coromandel are moreover their own agents, they come regtilaily with their goods by 
the Iudiamen, and either returfc in January with the proceeds (invariably in specie, 
dollars or rupees), or leave forne of their relations to sell during the year. The com^. 
niercial factories of the Honourable Company on the coast have been gradually discon- 
tinued, and with the cessation of the trade, the price both of labour and material must 
have vpry considerably fallen ; the#© seems, therefore, every prospect (unless the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain attend more to ^ie fabric and durability) of their goods being 
entirely excluded from use in these Eastern regions, by the more substantial manufac- 
turers of the continent of India. * 


It is impotiftble to conclude this Report without referring to the great advantage 
which Indtft derives from these settlements/ It appears that of the article of opium, 

V. l * .1 • 1 n 1 **lt ■ 1 . ’ 


from (he of w! 
ported foytale 


1 A 

• Statcoln the top**’ 
, At Penang • 
Singapore 
Malacca 



much revenue is derived at Bengal/there ha. been here int- 
ents a queulily not ion in value, .than 28,24,864 rupees; 

■V * of 



>7), but ofj&m 3,1*. 036 *n Of J»v» and 
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piece-goods. - 
IU. 14 , 44 , 000 * 
»o,59f*41 - 
3,38,8 93 

Ra «7,4 1,434 
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of piece-goods to an aggregate amount not less than 38,83,01 1, of the latter not loss 
than 27,41,334 from the coast of Coromandel. If the customs and duties, land and sea, 
on export of the articles remain as fixed in 1812, an aggregate at eight per cent, the 
duties amount to 2,19,306, and if to this be added the revenue resulting from the sale of 
opium, the duty on gbods imported, and the benefit of so great au import of the precious 
metals into India, the gain ta India is surely equivalent to the expense of troops for . v § t 

defence, which 1 have on another occasion remarked should not be set exclusively against of Prince of wales 
these settlements, from which other Presidencies derive so great un advantage, so long Wand 
at least as no duty is here charged for the use of the depdt and the protection afforded 
to the passing trade. 


(Enclosure No. 1.) 
State of the Trade 


In writing this voluminous report, I have had two objects in view 5 the first, to con- 
vey such information on the subject as the very imperfect documents and information 
admitted; secondly, t#aerve in some degrees a guide to the resident councillors, to 
show the nature of the annual reports henceforward required from them, and such as 
should all ulong have been transmitted, either by them or the officer in charge of the 
department. The report is, however, the proper duty of the resident: unless mew are 
required to write on particular subjects, they will not inquire, and if they do not inquire, 
they arc not likely to be iuformed. The main point is the correct compilation of the 
statements of imports and exports, and this can only be ensured by the eonstuut super- 
intendence of a covenanted servant over the book of daily entries which ought to he 
kept of every article imported and exported, whence from and to what place; the arti- 
cles so put down should be set out regularly in their places, and with their amount, at 
least once in every month in due form, und from such monthly detail the annual state- 
ments to be transmitted to higher authority should be made out: there is reason to fear 
this has not hitherto been duuc. It would appear that the whole daily entries here re- 
mained unnoticed and unarranged until the period arrived when the annua! statements 
were to be madeggoo fate for the discovery and rectification of errors and discrepancies. 
The statements of imports and exports having thus been carefully mude up, tbe resident 
should then frame hi* report therefrom ; the trade between the settlement and every 
place res|M?ctively trading with it, except the two other settlement* iu the Straits, should 
be minutely examined article by article; the variation, increase or decrease, in each 
article ascertained, and the cause of Mich increase and decrease inquired into and re- 
ported along with any observations that occur as to appuieut inconsistencies, us well as 
on tbe best means (as far as public arrangements are concerned) of improving the trade : 
by apparent inconsistency is meant the re-export of g#od.* to the places of their known 
produce; the import of goody from places to which the same arc in general corn ye of 
trade exerted, and vice versd y of which instances appear in the statements, and which 
must arise from some peculiar or temporary cause. A figured statement comparative 
of the Increase and decrease iu each year will not btyequircd, as such should form tho 
subject of express explanation in the body of the report. It will be ace 11 as be fort?, JdNdr 
the general statement should contain ouly tHfe trade with places beyond the limit# of 
Penang, Singapore, and Malacca ; the reason is, that tbe internal trade is composed al- 
most entirely of the articles imported from other places, and the insertion in the general 
statement would onlv be a repetition and exaggeration ot tbe general trade. The state- 
ments sbdwing the intermediate trade, though not generally of importance, are useful 
however in showing tbe nhimml^desttnmloii of gooi^r imported ■ and general 

disposition of tbe balance, excess dr import may therefore 

be couiintdNi Thdtoiport aiMf expod^f specie should, as at distinct » 

hnt a separate note shook! be made of import* or export# , account of 

Government, * * ' y*' t „ t 

In framing the statements of tbg last fear bttt little iWibftloiMiry consideration is 
shown. In fixing tbe form*, the tiadfc* of all and only tMml^ofojt^vhich happened to 
be enumerated in the statement of tbe day when the form was mane, were Inserted iu 
the alphabetical list* Jit era* meant as a guide, not a* a limitation of articles which 

it. 5 Y depend 
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( Rnclomirc No. 1 ) 
Minute of 
R. Fullerton, Esq. 
Wth April 1830. 


depend on the trade. In the Malacca Btatemeut all the articles are unnecessarily enu- 
merated in the alphabetical list, although the column of some are blank, none having 
been exported or imported. Ac Penang, the list is strictly adhered to, although other 
articles appear to have been imported : for example, opposite the head of iron are in- 
terpolated, In the inner column, a quantity of lead, copper and tutenague, and in like 
manner arrack and gin opposite brandy ; these articles should all have been inserted in 
their alphabetical places. The draft of regulation for insuriug the correct registry of the 
imports and exports of the three settlements having been returned unsanctioned by the 
Honourable Court, in consequence of its containing a clause subjecting opium, the 
produce of countries other tlmn the British territories in India, to the duty for pro- 
tecting the Bengal monopoly, the insertion of which has not been deemed advisable ; 
the preparation and transmission of a new draft has become necessary. Should the 
provisions of that regulation appear to the resident councillor tojrcquire uny alteration, 
they should submit uu untended draft with “any observations they ntay have to olfer, in 
order that the draft ultimately determined on may be forwarded as soon as possible. I 
conclude this report with the expression of my hopes, that after the discussions which 
have tuken place during the year, the statements of imports and exports will be made up 
tor the year ending 30th instant, in perfect form, and accompanied by a report of the 
resident councillors respectively, in tiic manner here poiuted out. 

(Signed) R. Fullerton. 


(Enclosure No 2.) 

Minute of 
If Ibbctson, Esq. 
SflHh Apiil 1830 


(Enclosure No. 2 .) — MINUTE of R. Ibbktson, Esq., dated 29th April 1830. 

I have perused with considerable interest as well as benefit the Honourable the 
President’s report of this date, upon the trade of these settlements, not unmixed how- 
ever, I regret to observe, with considerable vexation at the gratuitous reflections 1 
am there subjected to. To remain altogether silent under such reproach would, I fear, 
argue a wilful acknowledgment thut it was deserved, but feeling otherwise, and that 
it is unmerited, I may be excused in offeriug such observations as the attack appears to 
call for. 


In some of the President’s minutes and memorandums he will himself, I believe, admit 
having frequently denominated this inland “ the seat of government, ” and in conse- 
quence, that the establishmt‘nts*&c. lien; have ever been maintained upon a scale at 
least double those of the sitter settlements in the Straits. All records and accounts 
are here collected and Anally prepared for transmission to (lie authorities ht home.' 
e The secretary only, when absent hence, receives iiis travelling expenses. The office of 

general account and audit is fixed here ; and only lately on a revision of establishments, 
‘in August last, were uny of the forms iu use at the larger governments in India ever 
dispensed with here. Hoads of offices under such a system are uiways expected arid 
required to make their own reports, and 1 believe the present is the first deviation that 
I have retdrof expressive of the contrary; 1 doubt, indeed, whether my interference 
* with the heads of offices would not be considered entirely as an act of supererogation 
ou my part, and remonstrated against accordingly. They bvjit always received their 
orders m Writing fW&fftM secretary direct ; and iu regard to weir very statements, I 
observe that tne^hfP ^p li in charge of the import and export office is expressly 
desired to furufifli tomBt although f am, for the first time, tohftbey stibulri have 
emanated from ■'^dyat^^^Bce September 1824 to tbe present date, the Honourable 
the President, io the ajfMnte, has ndthecn absent from this island above nine or ten 
months. . The rwid^at4^^p%iqf!| v ^pillficulad[y here) have little, if any, discretionary 
power; they cannot ad order to any subordinate, and his interference 

even iq any wdy.might be ciqiMrued into unnecessary intermeddling. ,My signature to 
these statements, it is also to be observed, was never within the line of my duty. But' 

* . as 
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Rs the President has now expressed a hope that rqtort* from the resident should accom- 
pany them in future, I can have no possible objection, however hurt I may feel at the 
manner of the request. 

(Signed) H. Ibuktson. 


Appendix, 

No. 17- 

(WA'JU 


(Enclosure No. 8.) 


(Enclosure No. 3.) — MINUTE of R. Fullerton, Esq., dated 29th April 1830. 

Tub first paragraph of my Minute of 29th April, will show that this Settlement is 
expressly excepted from the general remarks, because it has been considered the 
'.cat of government. No order, that I am aware of, was ever sent to Mr. Ibbclsnu to 
prepare" these statements, they have nlways been prepared at the Custom-house ; but 
with the duty as done&t Penang no fault has been found. None of the remarks in the 
foregoing Minute were ever intended to apply to Mr. Ibbetson retrospectively, and they 
can "only apply prospectively with reference to the now contemplated arrangement; 
and I must confess I am surprised that any Minute or observation in this case was 
thought necessary. ,fc 


(Enclosure No. S.) 

Minute of 
R. Fullerton, Esq ; 
29th April 1880 


(Signed) R. Fullerton. 


APPENDIX, No. 18. 


EXTRACT of LETTER in the Commercial Department, from the Court of Directors Appendix, 

„ to the Governor-geucra! in Council, (luted Muy 30th 1832- No. 18. 

Para. 31. A n»w source of supply for the market of Europe lias been lately resorted Le * t *' < [ om Courl 
to : some quantities of nitrate of soda have been imported into France from South °* u ' rt>ct0 . r * t0 
America, and one or two cargoes into London, and also into Liverpool. This commodity Government on 
is becoming an object of attention, hut our present information respecting it is limited. j^ tr ® te of So’da * 
We have reason to believe that it will not answer so well as saltpetre (nitrate of potash) 3 o t j, May 1832.* 
for making gunpowder, but it is cqunlly applicable to the uses of most of the manufac- 
turers, and for the curers of provisions, and is said to afford a greater proportion of nitric 
acid than saltpetre ; we send a sari pie of nitrate of soda in the packet, for the inspec- 
tion of the Board of Trade. * 


APPENDIX, No. 19 (1). 


Appendix, 

No. 19(1). 

Mr. C. R. Read s 
Memorial 
on Export of 
tores to 


(1.) — MEMORIAL of Mr. C. R. Read to the Right Honourable Charles Grant, 

dated 13th July 1831. * 

Sbeweth, 

That on the 7th ApriUast your memorialist petitioned the Honourable the Court of 
Directors of the Ka*t-Th3f* . Company far permjffion tp export to the settlement of 
Singapore 1,000 stand of muskets with bayonets, and 30U 5 barrels of gunpowder ; and Military 
further to permit tfc* trade tstbeseurikde* to be carried on *& Singapore, under such Singapore 
regulations as will secure the {ktmpai^o Indian interests from syffdHog therefrom. 

On the 6th of May your memorialist received an answemfo such petition from the 
secretary of the Honourable Company, nNbsing'COUDpHaafU with the tenor thereof. 

Your memorialist takes Wave to atiftex a copy of the sUd petition 1 and answer thereto ; 
and as be feels convinced that at die great distance at #bieh the settlement is situated 

u, 5 Y 2 from 



li n%\MP.. 

( 'omnia anl. 
ArMi* »i X, 

No. 19 (1> 

auUimifd. 

Mi (.' H Heads 
Memorial 
on Export of 
Military Stores to 
Singapore 


(Enclosure No 1 
Letter from 
Mr T R. Read 
to the C ourt ol 
Directors ; 

7 tli April IMl. 
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from any of the Honourable Company’s Indian possessions, no possible harm or detri- 
ment can accrue to their interest, irom the trade in them being permitted at Singapore, 
more than is now the case from the commerce carried on in them by the French ami 
Americans ; 

Your memorialist prnys that the Honourable the Board of Control will take the 
subject into their consideration, and tliut through their interference orders may be 
transmitted to the proper authorities in India, to permit the free and uninterrupted 
trade in these articles at Singapore and the adjacent islands, including the west coa»t 
of Sumatra, and at all places laying to llie eastward of tiie Straits of Singapore, which 
limitation your memorialist conceives will effectually prevent any ill consequences to 
the interest of the Honourable East- India Company, and will enable the merchants 
of Singapore to participate in a lucrative trade winch is at prescut monopolized by 
foreigners. 

Anti your memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &e. 

(Signed) C. R. Rian, 

• Of the Finn of A. L. Johnston & Co. 


(Enclosure No. 1.) — LETTER from Mr. C. R. Read to the Court of Directors of the 
East-ludiu Company, dated 7th April 1831. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Being desirous of shipping a small quantity of arms and ammunition to Singapore, I 
take the liberty of requesting the permission of your Honourable Court to Export to that 
settlement 1 ,000 stand of muskets with bayonets, and 300 barrels of gunpowder, in whole, 
half, or quarter barrels. 

I am perfectly aware it is contrary to the regulations laid down by your Honourable 
Court thut urius and ammunition should be in any way introduced into your Indian pos- 
sessions, hut 1 beg to submit thut the permission to trade in them at Singapore would 
not at all add to your insecurity, but on the contrary would enable you to check the 
introduction at any time when you might deem it advisable to do so. 

The situation of Slugapore, so distant from your Indian possessions, renders it impos- 
sible to couvey arms and ammunition from tiie former to the latter in native boats or 
pruhus, and the exportation from Singapore in vessels bound to any part of India, might' 
be prohibited, thereby confining the trade to countries laying east of the Straits of 
Malacca, and the islands in the vicinity of the settlement. 

A considerable trade in both arms and ammunition is at present carried on by the 
French and Americans with both sides the Gulph of Siam, Cochin China, and the 
Eastern Islands, the British and Dutch only being excluded from participating therein ; 
and there ecu be little doubt that if a trade in these articles were permitted at Singapore, 
ail foreign .competitors would soon be driven from these markets, and thus the supply 
might be checked whenever the Government of India might wem it advisable, should 
they find the trade in jj&gmt i». those countries detrimental to your interests. 

The existing Wohtbt||ff to trade In them UtJKngapore operates only in favour of 
foreign nations, ^vithout’fprtailing the supply to the natives of the countries aliuded to, 
as both French cud vesselsjjpSnually vift them with cargoes, of which these 

articles form a conside^lMoj||ib% 

Under these clrcumlSancju^gtitt that your Honourable Court will see fit, not only to 
grant the permission i now MUSH} hut also to direct that in future the trade in these 

* articles 
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articles at Singapore may Ira permitted! under ouch regulations as will insure its not 
having auy more injurious effect on your Indian interests than the trade now carried ou 
by foreigners. 

I have, &c. 

C. R. Read, 

Of the Firm of A. S. Johnston & Co. of Singapore. 


ApPENOIX, 

No. 19 ^1). 

I'ouUmfcd. 

(Enclosure No. I . ) 


(Enclosure No. 2.)— LETTER from Peter A it her, Esq. to C. R. Read, Esq., dated 

East -India House, 6th May 1831. 

Sir: 

The Court of Directors of the East-India Company have considered your letter 
requesting permission to export to Singapore 1,000 stand of muskets with bayonets, 
and 300 barrels of gunpowder ; requesting also that in future the trade in these articles 
at Singapore may be permitted, under such regul&tions as may guard the Company’s 
interests; and 1 am commanded to inform you, that it would be contrary to the Court’s 
practice to allow military stores to be exported by individuals to any of the Company’s 
possessions in India, and that the Court must decline to depart from that practice as 
tespects the particular Settlement to which you have referred. 


(Enclosure No. 4.) 


Mr C K 
Memorial 
on export ol 
Military Stores to 
Sinjpipoie 


I am, Sir, &c. 

(Signed). P. A odkr, Secretary. 


(2.)— LETTER from Tiiomas Hy»k Vilmkrs, Esq. to Peter Aubrr, Esq., dated India Am.snu, 

Board, 16tb July 1831. No. 1 y , o>. 

" Letter fi oin 

Tiib Commissioners for the Affairs of India having had under tbeir consideration a II. Villieis, Esq. 
Memorial from Mr. Read, of the firm Of Messrs. Johnston and Co., of Singapore, t<> I* Aulier, Esq ; 
respecting the refusal of the Court of Directors to allow the exportation to that island IGth July IftSi. 
of certain military stores, have directed me to request that you will represent to the 
Court that it appears to them doubtful, ou a reference to the Act 4 Geo. IV., c. 80, s. 5, 
whether the Eust-India Company's license be requisite for the legal exportation of such 
articles to Siugapore, and that it is therefore desirable that the opinion of the Company’s 
counsel should be taken upon this subject. The Board desire to be favoured with a 
copy of the opinion which Mr. Serjeant Spankie may give. 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) T. Hyde Vi lubrs, 


(3.)— LETTER from Peter Aubrr, Esq. to Thom as H yob Vilmehs, Esq-, dated ‘hm.Mux, 
&Eaft-India House, 22d Jijly *831. No. 19 (3). 

S,rt , ' ’ ‘ , 4k Letter from 

Witijl reference to your letter tl*f h$th instant, I am <mmmaaded by the Court of p Aubcr. i->< ( i„ 
Directors of the East-lndUt Company tftorattjtpit to you, Juf. tin? jniprrtiatioii of the T.H Viiih rs, lisq , 
Commissioners for the Affair* of India) copy of a case ,itt|j|Biltted ’ to the Company’* 22d July jh:ii 
‘•tanding counsel, respecting the exportation of'miHta nyjp res to SiugajJort, together 
with a copy of bis opinion thereon. ]k 

I am, &c. \ at# 

(Signed)” P. Aubrr, Secretary. 
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<\t*e of tin* Kant* 
India Company 
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(4.) — COPY of a CASE for the East-India Company. 

By this Act,* which is entituled “ An Act to consolidate and amend the several laws 
now in force with respect to trade from and to places within the limits of the charter 
of the East-lndia Company, and to make further provisions with respect to such trade, 
and to amend an Act of the present Session of Parliament for the registering of vessels, 
so far as its relates to vessels registered in India,” it is enactedf “That so niueli of the 
Act (therein recited) of 53 Geo. III., as authorizes His Majesty's subjects to carry on 
trade and traffic to and from the ports and places within the limits of the said Company’* 
charter, witfi all the provisions, restrictions, and limitations in the same Act contained 
for the regulation of such trade, and for the disposition, in the United Kingdom, of all 
articles manufactured of silk, hair or cotton, wool or any mixture thereof, imported 
under the authority of the said last-mentioned Act, from any port or place within the 
limits of the said Company’s charter ; and that the whole of the Acts (therein recited) 
passed in the 54th, 55th, 57th, and 59tli years of the reign of his then late Majesty, and 
the said Act passed in the 2d year of the reign of his then prescut Majesty be repealed, 
except as to such voyages and adVcntures as should have been actually commenced 
under the authority of the same Acts, or any of them ; and except a* to an\ Miih or 
actions commenced or then depending relative to the provisions thereby repealed, or 
any of them 

Provided}: “That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to carry any military 
stores to any place upon the continent of Asia, between the river Indus and the town 
of Malacca or the peninsula of Malacca inclusive, or to the said Company’s factory at 
Kcncoolcri in the wand of Sumatra, or its dependencies, save only the said United Com- 
pany, or such as shall obtain their special leave and license in writing, or a special leave 
and license in writing under their authority, for that purpose/’ p 


By this Act,§ which is intituled u An Act for transferring to the East-India Company 
certain possessions newly acquired in the East-Indies, and for authorizing the removal of 
convicts from Sumatra, after reciting the Act of the 53d Geo. III., c. 135, and reciting 
that the island of Singapore in the East-Indies had, since the passing of the said Act, been 
occupied by the said United Company; and reciting, that by a treaty concluded between 
His Majesty and the King of the Netherlands, on the 17th day of March 1824, the King 
of the Netherlands had agreed that all his establishment* on the continent of India, and 
also the town and fort of Malacca and its dependencies, should be ceded to His Ma- 
jesty ; aud it was by the said treaty further stipulated, that the factory of Bcncoolcn 
and all the English possessions in Sumatra should be ceded to His Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands: it is enacted, “ That the said island of Singapore, and also all the co- 
lonies, possessions, aud establishments ceded to His Majesty by the said treaty, shall be 
transferred to the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East-Indies, 
,itnd holden by the said Company in such and the same manner to all intents, effects, 
constructions, and purposes what' jever, and subject to the same authorities, restric- 
tions, and provisions as the factory of Bencoolcn, and the posfee$*ious in the Hand of 
Sumatra* were vested in and holden by the said Company immediately before the con- 
clusion of^the said treaty.” 

On the fth April last the following application was made the Court of Directors 
of the East* India Company. 

[Vide c |ircceding fetto C, R. Read to the Court of Directors, dated 7th April 

licaUon the Court Sflfc Directors* on the 6th May 1831, in- 
Jftftltd bgi&Onfrary to the Court's practice to attow military 
'aBS/ V stores 

• * Gto. IV* sJMl, * t See. I. 

? iv., c. mm. I. 


In reply to the a! 
formed Mr. Read* tl 



* f Stc.a. 
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stores to be exported by individual* to any of tbe Company's possessions in India ; and 
that tbe Court must decline to depart from that practice, as respects the particular Set- 
tlement to which he bus referred.” 

It appears that Mr. Read subsequently laid a memorial before the Board of Commis- 
sioners for tbe Affairs of India on the subject of his application $ the Court of Directors 
having received the following communication front the Board. 

[Vide preceding letter from Mr. Villiers to Mr. Auber, dated 16th July 1831.] 

Your opinion is therefore requested, “ Whether any person may lawfully export from 
Great Britain to the island of Singapore any military stores, without the special leave 
or license in writiug of tbeEitst-lndiu Company r” 

The 4th Geo. IV., c. 80, s. o, by itself does not impose uny prohibition as to the ex- 
portation of inilitury stores from Greut Britain to Singapore, nor require any license 
from tbe East-ludia Company. ' 

It appears to me, however, that the 5th Geo. IV., ?. 108, s. 1, intended that tbe system 
of regulation applicable to the factory of Bencooleny &c- should be extended to Singa- 
pore, and tbe possessions, &c. ceded by the King of the Netherlands, as fully as if tint 
whole detail had been enumerated. Tbe words are sufficiently comprehensive to em- 
brace every Kind of authority, restriction, and provision under which the factory of 
Kencoolen was held by the Company. Tbe title, the authorities, the restrictions, the 
provisions as they existed in the old establishment^ accompany the exchange, and, as 
usually happens in exchange, are declared to attach upon the exchanged and substituted 
possessions. It is cnaeted, “ That the said island of Singapore, and also all tbe colonies, 
possessions, and establishments ceded to His Majesty by the said treaty, shpli be trans- 
ferred to the United Company of Merchants of Kuglaud trading to tbe East-Indies, a ml 
holdeu by tbe mid Company in such and the same manner, to all intents, effects, con- 
structions, and purposes whatsoever, and subject to the same authorities, restrictions, 
and provisions a« the factory of Boncoolen, and the possessions in tiie island of Sumatra, 
were vested in and holdeu by tbe said Company immediately before the conclusion of the 
said treaty.” 

It is clear that military stores could not hive been exported from Great Britain to the 
factory at Beucoolen in the island of Sumatra, or its dependencies, without a liceiw: 
from the Company, as provided by 4 Geo. IV. c. 80, ». 5; and 1 am therefore of opi- 
nion, that under the operation of the 5 Geo. (V. c. 108, s. 1, applying the regulations 
of 4 Geo. IV. c. 80, s. 5, by substitution to Singapore, no person can lawfully export 
from Great Britain to the island of Singapore any military stores, without the leave or 
license, in writing, of the East-ludia Company. 

Temple, 19th Jnly 1831. (Signed) R. Spankik. 


(5.) — LETTER from T. Hydh Villikbs, Esq. to P. Adbub, Esq. dated India Board, 

July 30th 1831. 

‘ Sir : 41 


I HA.ya to acknowledge the receipt of yotyf letter 
opinion of Mr. Seijennt Spankie yritb fmf&X to the ex: 

^mgaponr- ' m 

Without calling in question that opinion, 1 am directed 
follows necessarily that the o^wtioHtef a 'political- nut 
port of arms to tbe continent of India, should also exta 
pore. The Commissioners for tbe Affairs of India have 

that you will move the Court of Directors lo take into their $iit»i<lcratiou, whether, in a 

. commmial 


instant transmitting the 
‘ n of military store* to, 

e, that it by no means 
ich are taken to the ex- 
fe, their exportation to Siuga- 
c desired me to request 
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Appendix, 
No. 19(5). 

continued. 


commercial point of view, it would not be well to comply with tbe request of Mr. 
Head, to be allowed to participate in a trade which it appears is already curried on by 
foreigners. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) T. Hyde Villier*. 


Appendix, 
No. 19(6). 

Export of 
Military Stores to 
Singapore 


(6.)— LETTER from William Carter, Esq. to '1'. Hyde Villikus, Esq. dated East-lndia 

House, 1st September 1831. 

Sirs 

The Court of Directors of the East-lndia Company have considered your letter dated 
30lh July la»t, ucknowleding the receipt of Mr. Auber’s letter of the 22 cl of that month, 
and copy of the opinion of Mr. Serjeant Spunkie, with respect to the exportation of mili- 
tary stores to Singapore, and submitting to the Court whether, in a commercial point of 
view, it would not be well to comply with the request of Mr. Read, to participate in a 
trade which it appears is already carried on by foreigners. 

In deciding upon tbe request of Mr. Read, and upon other applications to the same 
effect, the Court were inllucncetl by considerations of a political nature; but having re- 
viewed all tbe circumstances of tbe case, and being of opinion that it is impracticable to 
prevent tbe introduction of military stores into Singapore whilst the tiade in those 
articles is carried on by foreigners, and that in a commercial point of view there are u<> 
objections to allowing British subjects to participate in that trade, the Court have been 
induced to comply with the application of Mr. Read, who has been informed according!}. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) William Carter, 

Assistant Secretary. 
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Appendix, EXTRACT of a LETTER from Dr. W allick to H. St. Glodck I ecks.ii, E-q., dated 
go 8, Turtiham-grecu Terrace, 12th October 1828. 

Letter from With regard to tbe article of tobacco, I have not the slightest doubt that the very best 
Dr. Wallick to sorts might he grown in India, provided properly qualified lauds were appropriated to 
II. St.Gcp.Tucker, their cultivation ; and above ull, if the proper mode of reaping and preparing the leaves 
Esq. were to be adopted. The kind grown at Belda is inferior probably to none in the 

on Prodoetlwu.&q, world, and I know that the late Mr. Glo«, of Bhaqualpore, used to rear the Huvannah 
i^linSlMfl ki,,<l w5th K r r cat success, some eight or ten \ears ago. I have brought musters with 
w me for the strata House of the Martaban species, which is the one exclusively used in the 

Burmah territories, and may, perhaps, be approved of in London. It is susceptible*. 
« . however, of much amelioration. *• * 

That ‘there is a sort of cotton, the produce of the West Indies, rather of Barbadoe«, 
whig ‘M* been cult iv^y^ wjtii coat^ete success in the Company’s territories, 1 can assert 

from W Court, tjau , 

which ft is prbaonhetd _ _ 

market. 1 culiiva gardeRPat Tittygheer {near Borrackpore) during several 

cqHBhnied attached to the botanic garden at Cnieima. 
Bltuive no doubt prove gratify in gj mure especially 
..*» my liunibleupinieo ( iA is I fee inter iuriiy of the lira' 
for cleaning the wool frpm *he seed which bus bit licit. > 

V r IHOst 


fn poshes* ion of an extract of a general commercial letter 
d »e offlciully frpm the Board of Trade at Calcutta, in 
if not euperioftfo any kind procurable' in, fji<* London 


\ear%in which tli 
This fact, if nnknowt^ to 
wheu l venture Jo assufe y 
clunery employed by the n»(| 
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Letter from 
Dr. Wallich to 


of India ; 
12th Oct. 1828 


most effectually stood in the way of the Indian sorts competing successfully with those 
that are imported from the Western hemisphere. 

Believe me, dear Sir, the man docs not live who desires to speak with greater caution 
on matters connected with the agricultural capabilities of any country than I do. It will 
not answer to theorize on such occasions ; and people who, sitting snugly within the otium 
of their learned 6tudy, pretend to dictate as to what must and ought to grow and prosper H. St. Geo. Tucker, 
in distant countries, because, as they commonly reason, soil, climate, latitude, &c. appear Lsq. 

to be in some as in others, are in ninety-niue cases out of one hundred wofully mistaken on Productions, Ac 
in the end. Nature is bountiful and profuse in her gifts, but she will not, do what we 
may, be dragooned into the rank and file of our European polished sciences. If, there- 
fore, it should appear to you that 1 am perhaps too sanguine in respect to what I have 
mentioned on the subject of cotton and tobacco, as articles of high improvement in the 
Company's territories, I beg you will take it for grunted that experience, and not theory, 
is the ground on which I have proceeded. 

May I be permitted to ask if you are aware of the new and very important article of 
cultivation that has within these six years been brought into the held in Bengal— »coffe6 ? 

I can speak with much confidence on this point; for, under the specific leave of the 
Supreme Government, I led the way as u coffee plainer in 1822, and in compliance with 
my application, a most liberal and hitherto I believe unique privilege was granted in 1824 
to alt those engaged in that particular branch of industry— permission to hold extensive 
tracts of land in their own names on long leases. This subject is of very deep interest, 
and ought, for the honour and credit of the Company, to be made widely known, because 
I find that people arc utterly unacquainted with the fact. Will any one, after it shall 
have been made known, presume to deny that every facility and advantage is readily and 
munificently granted, on a fair and proper representation being made to the lawful 
authorities, to all persons who may wiolt to invest their capital in India on subjects of 
agricultural speculation f* 

While at Glasgow I ascertained that a set of spinning and weaving machinery, worked 
by steam, had been sent out to Bengal, under charge of properly-instructed people. 

This I had heard reported before, buH would not credit the thing. What extraordinary 
revolutions may we not expect to be effected in cotton fabrics from that source alone ! 

But again this proneness to doubt comes over me : are we quite positive that European 
machines, European minute attention to saving of time and manual labour, may not 
powerfully counteract the well-known durability of our Indian routine-made stuffs ? 

The Nipal paper, so valuable for its durability, being absolute proof against insects, nay, 
against the white ant even, which devours every thing that it or has been organic (pro- 
vided it be not fossil), loses all its virtue as soon as it is produced by means of European 
paper mills, and blanched by European art. I much fear that Indian muslins and yarns 
will lose their proverbial durability in proportion as they are too much meddled with by 
European hands, 1 
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spot on the surface of the globe. Without entering in this place into any unprofitable 
discussion as to its probable origin in one particular spot in China or Japan, it may be 
fairly assumed that the tea plant has, from time immemorial, continued tne very reverse 
of being circumscribed or local in the geographical extent of its distribution, inasmuch as 
it grow* wild, or at least in a perfectly naturalized state, and maintaining all the proper- 
ties of the genuine plant, on a vast space, comprising not less than SO degrees of latitude 
andS5 degrees of longitude. Hut although the shrub is thus widely dispersed, although 
it if found within the tropics as far south as the 17th degree of north latitude, in Cochin 
Cbiu% and beyond the equatorial regions so far north as 45 degrees in Japan, it will be 
proper on this occasion to consider the plant only with reference to its existenoe in China, 
since it is the commodity as obtained exclusively from thence which forms the basis of the 
present inquiry. By far the most important cultivation of the plant is carried on in the 

[ irovinces of the Chinese empire situated between the 27th and SOth parallels of north 
atitude, where the black teas arc almost entirely produced; but it is also reared in vast 
quantities to the south, nearly as far as the sea-shore of Canton, and to the north as far as 
40 degrees, in the mountainous regions beyond Pekin. 

There is a remarkable circumstance, connected with this part of my subject, which is 
deserving of attention. Unlike a great many other objects of great agricultural interest 
or general utility, the botanical genus to which the shrub yielding the tea leaf belongs 
consists of no more than one single species; and the small natural group to which it ap- 
pertains comprises only one other genus, namely the Camellia. This genus, together with 
Sts near ally the tea shrub, belong exclusively to the eastern hemisphere: it consists of 
several species, which have been tound wild in Japan, China, Cochin China, in Nipa), and 
on the mountains bordering on the north-east frontiers of Bengal. Neither of these two 
genera have ever been met with in any part of the western hemisphere. 

With respect to the natural character of the tea plant, it is altogether foreign to my 

E lan to enter into any great detail. It is a hardy evergreen shrub, attaining a man- 
eight, easily raised from seeds, and multiplied by cuttings or layers. It endures the 
vicissitudes of widely different foreign climates so well, that it has been ascertained by 
experience it will grow luxuriantly within the Tropics; and even in this country it will 
bear the winter in sheltered situations in Devonshire and Cornwall, although it rarely 
blossoms except in the stove or conservatory. It requires but little care during its tender age, 
except what U called for by the perishable nature of its seeds, on account of their oiliness, 
and by the ordinary precautions of manuring and protection of the young plant. Few 
plants are more indiscriminate in their localities of soil and climate, for it is cultivated on 
comparatively low and depressed situations, as well as on the brows of rugged bills. The 
plant, generally speaking, is contented with a gravelly or sandy soil, mixed with a scanty 
proportion of vegetable mould ; but it delights most in shady declivities of hills, in moist 
v allies and the banks of rivers ; situations which are peculiarly favourable to the luxu- 
riant growth of the superior sorts of teas, being temperate and mild in their alternations of 
heat and cold and other atmospherical changes, exposed to the sun of a genial summer 
during one half of the year, and sheltered from intense degrees of frost and snow during 
winter. It may therefore be safely assumed that the shrub is cultivated to the greatest 
advantage in a temperate climate, where the thermometer ranges betwe&t* S0° Iknd 80°, 
where the heat in the summer season is never scorching or dry for any length of time, and 
where ttya winter is apt marked by any very severe frost or apow. 

The introduction of to raHirble & plant into countries foreign to its own mint always 
have been an object of atsloiw aolicitude ; and wo find accordingly that various attempts 
have been made to accomplish it.” The ultimate results, however, have ahvtays been 
extremely unsatisfactory, eying to circumstances which could have produced no other 
eonseqaeneea, nod which*. «fi twill be present ly semi, have entirely vitiated every practical 
inference to be deduced mMp'wbe experiments themselves. .The shrub has indeed become 
naturalized m several reomtwwpd dissimilar countries; bat the quality of its produce has 
invariably proved greatly deteriorated, or altogether changed from that of the parent 

plant. 
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plant. Before 1 proceed to give some particulars of the experiments that have been made, 
it may be proper to premise a few observations on the conditions which ought at all times 
to regulate our attempts at naturalizing, for any useful purposes, the vegetable produc- 
tionu of one country in another. 

An exact conformity of soil and atmospheric phenomena constitute the obvious data 
by which we are to be guided on such occasions. But since it does not often happen 
that accurate or sufficient information can be obtained upon those points in remote parts 
of the world, we must have recourse to the general laws that have been found to prevail 
in the distribution of heat and the other conditions of the atmosphere, with regard to 
latitude and other well-known circumstances; and a judgment hus to be formed from 
a calculation of probabilities, instead of from a comparison of exuct data. In all cases 
where a favourable combination of both the direct and tlje collateral arguments forms 
the basis of an agricultural undertaking of this nature, the result of it cannot fail to be 
successful. 

The first point which must be ascertained is, how/ar the countries arc likely to corre- 
spond in the degree of their temperature. The probability of a conformity in this 
lespect may, as a general rule, be judged of by the agreement or disagreement of their 
latitudes, provided the countries in question are both situated in the same hemisphere ; for 
although lutitude docs not go along with temperature, if we compare the eastern with 
the western hemisphere, the latter being generally colder than the former on the same 
parallels, both soutli and north of the equator, the mean temperature of 40° north lati- 
tude in the old world being 011°, while in the uew world it is only 54®, and that of the 
Mauritius in 20° O' south latitude, being 80' 4', while that of Rio Janeiro in 30° 59' 
south latitude is ouly 74° S', yet in the same hemisphere the isothermal lines (or Imagi- 
nary lines connecting places in which the mean temperature of the year is the same) 
do nearly accord with the parallels of latitude, with a few exception*. This, however, 
i- very much rcgnlatcd by the geological formation of a given country : mountainous 
districts being much colder than low, flat regions, situated to the northward of them. 
It has been calculated that iu the tropical countries the decrement of caloric, os We 
ascend in the atmosphere, is equal to 1° north latitude for every 3(16 feet of vertical 
elevation, so that the temperature of laud 4,512 feet above the level of tbc sea, in 10° 
north latitude, would approximate that of open, flat countries on a level with the sea 
in 22° north latitude : but beyond the tropics, iu Europe at least, it is supposed tliut 
the reduction of temperature is nearly equal to 1° north latitude for every 640 feet of 
perpendicular height. 

But as vegetation is less influenced by the mean temperature of the year than by the 
heat of summer and winter taken separately, it often happens that corresponding mean 
temperature will not prove a sufficiently accurate guide to forming an opinion upon 
acclimating; for a plaut produced in acouutry with an exceedingly high temperaturp , 
in the summer may be able to bear very severe cold in winter, and yet when transferred 
to a country where the mean temperature of the year Is higher, but in which thq winters 
are milder and the summers cool, may be found incapable of being cultivated. Hence 
our second inquiry should be directed to the mean temperature of summer and winter, 
considered respectively of the countries whose productions It is wished to assimilate. 

A third condition necessary to render success probdWe it an jdentity of the atmosphere 
in regard to humidity, pres*ur*,;$>revaiHng winds, &c. ^^fortunately the state of our 
meteorological knowledge is m general not such as toJaraliifco* with exact information 
onait these points, and therefore the on)#* Other method Judging that is open tout 
consists in a comparison of the floras of tne two given coyptrie*. If it should appear 
that there is an identity, or a considerably *liu Uarity in their vegetable productions, it is 
probable that any plant taken from onewill thrive in thfl other ; and in proportion as 
the vegetation of the two countries dlflere, does the probability diminish of any useful 
object being attained by endeavouring to exchange their speck*. 

u. 5 Z 2 
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A very slight acquaintance with the character of the countries where the attempts 
were made to introduce the cultivation of the tea plant, is sufficient to account for the 
total failure of them. At Penang, the late Mr. Drown, misled by the unconnected fact 
that the shrub stood well the climate of the island, conceived the project of cultivating 
it on an extensive scale as a commercial speculation. He according established a large 
tea plantation at Glugor, and even took pains to procure several Chinese from Canton 
on purpose to superintend the undertaking. Upon the whole the plants grew remark- 
ably well ; but when the period arrived for commencing to reap the harvest of all the 
labour, time, and expense that had been incurred, the quality of the produce was found 
of a very inferior description, and the infusion of the leaf had moreover acquired the 
very appalling property of a nauseating, and even slightly emetic drug ; as if the identical 
variety possessing this effect, which the Jesuit missionaries pretend does exist in certain 
parts of the Chinese empire, iiad unfortunately found its way into Penang, and become 
the parent stock of Mr. Brown’s plantation. However, if we recollect that Prince of 
Wules* Island is situated between 5° ami 6° north of the equator, that its highest hill 
does not exceed 2,500 feet in election, that in short every feature of the climate is 
tropical, we cannot be surprised at the result of the attempt ; and it is hardly necessary 
to add, that all further idea of cultivating the plant for the sake of its leaf has been long 
abandoned in that quarter. 

In Java similar trials, made under very similar circumstances, have proved equally 
fruitless, und have In consequence been given up. I am informed that no better success 
has attended some experiments which were made many years since by the Dutch 
Government in the southern parts of Ceylon. 

About twenty years ago the cultivation of the tea plant was commenced on a large 
scale at Rio Janeiro, and as far us concerns the naturalization of the shrub a certain 
degree of success attended the measure ; but the produce proved to he so bad in its 
flavour, that the plantation has of late been nearly relinquished. I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining a sample of tea produced in the Brazils ; in appearance it resem- 
bled the finer sort of green tea, but the taste of the infusion was exceedingly bad, and 
unlike that of the common article. It is needless to dwell on the cause of the failure in 
this instance. 

From what has been advanced in speaking of the general rules that are to he observed 
in all our endeavours to naturalize the plants of foreign and distant climates, it is obvious 
that we cannot expect to succeed unless we pay strict attention to tl»o«c laws of nature 
in the distribution of the plants on the surface of the earth, which have been traced by 
the labours of some of the first naturalists and agriculturists ; and on the other hand, it 
must be allowed that vague and unsatisfactory experiments, such as those were which 
have been enumerated above, ought not to have any weight in the solution of the 
problem-— whether the tea plunt admits of being advantageously cultivated in foreign 
countries for commercial or agricultural purposes. The time has orrived when this 
question has assumed a more than ordinary degree of iuterest; and there exist terri- 
tories within the British dominions in the East-Indies, agreeing so perfectly with those 
of the tea provinces, that no doubt can be entertained of their being capable of pro- 
ducing tea equal to the best kinds ever obtained from China ; unless, indeed, it should 
be contended, that the plant differs from ail others on a point in which the whole vege- 
table kingdom has been found te^agree, and that it forms an exception to one of the 
most beautiful laws of nature., ^ 

The provinces of and Sirmorc, contain situations corresponding 

entirely with what we kpow cfmdm of China and Japan, in which the cultivation of the 
tea shrub is carried on lofbrgreatest extent and perfection, not only in the characters 
of soil und el i mate, bpt tfteume iu aU the collateral conditions of naturalization pointed 
out in a preceding part <rf Report. They constitute the western and northern 
corner of Hindustan, and aiN|liKlb6rdinate to the Presidency of Bengal, being situated 
within 28° and 31° north latitude, and 76° and 81° west longitude, and extending from 

the 
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the plains of the adjoining provinces to beyond the snowy mountains. In regard to cli- 
mate and elevation, they are extremely diversified, possessing all degrees of temperature, 
from the scorching heat of a tropical sun or the temperate atmosphere of the tea pro- 
vinces, to the severe winter of Chinese Tartary and the eternal suow of the Himalaya, 
with all the intermediate gradations ; and rising from the level almost of the sea to the 
height of the loftiest peaks in the world. They are watered oy the Sutlej and the 
Ganges, and by the countless tributary streams of both these rivers, and fiually they 
possess every variety of soil. To all these advantages must be added the very striking 
and almost exclusive similarity of their general flora with that of China and Japan, 
amounting to absolute identity of species in some instances, and close similarity in many 
others. I have already had occasion to observe that a species of camellia grows wild in 
Nipal, and in publishing an account of it in 1818, 1 noticed that a ten shrub was thriving 
vigorously in a garden at Katmandu, ten feet in height, and producing plentiful flowers 
and fruits during the last four months of the year. During my visit to that capital some 
years afterwards I saw the shrub, and I ascertained that the seeds of it had been brought 
from Pekin by the return of one of the triennial embassies which are sent to China by 
the Goorka government. 

If we take all these concurring circu instances into due consideration, we may surely 
entertain sanguine hopes that, under a well-directed management, the tea plant may at 
no distant period be made an object of extensive cultivation in the Honourable East- 
India Company’s dominions, and that we shall not long continue dependent on the will 
and caprice ol a despotic nation for the supply of one of the greatest comforts and luxu- 
ries of civilized life. 
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EXTRACT from Sir John Malcolm’s General Minute of 30th November 1830, 
on his Administration of the Btrnbay Government. 

191. The despatch of the Honourable the Court of Directors of the l8th February 
1829 having called the attention of tiiis Government to the importance of improving the 
quality of cotton grown in India, and having suggested, with this object in view, thut an 
experimental plantation should be established at the expense of Government, i recorded 
my opiniou* as to the mode in which the instruction of the Honourable Court on this 
head should be carried into execution. 


Minute of 
Sir J .Vlulcolm on 
Product* of India ; 
30th Nov. 1830. 

Cotton 

Improicment*. 


192. In the despatch of the Court it is observed, that their attention has been direct*^} 
iu a special manner to this subject, and to look to India for the nieuns of rendering 
Great Britain independent of foreign countries for a considerable portion of raw mate- 
rial, upon which her most valuable manufactories depend. But it is not as relates to 
E n gl and alone that this country is one of paramount interest. Cotton is the staple pro. 
duce of some of our most valuable districts, to the improvement of which we must look 
in a great degree fpr any addition to tbe agricultural resources of our possessions, and 
consequently to an^ lucreasldf the public revenue" • 

193. In execution of the measure proposed by me£|H&rm of 200 acres in extent was 

established in tbe vicinity ofUfoarii, 'otf tras pi ^ 'VWfMer tlie management of Mr. 
Finney, a gentleman wbo had been brought to my n« * as being, from residence and 
occupation in an indigo plantation in well fed to superintend a farm. An 

allowance of 50Q rupees per roenaetn,andw rupees fa house-rent; was granted to Mr. 

v Finney, 


Tide Minute, Kkb July i «0. 
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Minute of 
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Finney) and he was placed in correspondence with and under the general control of the 
collector of the districts in which the farms are situated. He was furnished, also, with 
instructions founded on the information and observation contained in the Court’s des- 
patch, and also several important suggestions from Mr. Romer. 

194. In further attention to the objects of the Court’s despatch, several farms in the 
Southern Mahratta country and the Deccan were entrusted to Dr. Lush, the super- 
intendent of the Botanical Garden at Daporce, who was likewise authorized to carry into 
execution a plan suggested by himself for introducing the cultivation of the Bourbon 
cotton into the garden of Daporce. 

195* Under the impression that the scientific knowledge of Dr. Lush might be 
rendered further instrumental in promoting the success of the proposed experiment, 
he was directed to establish a correspondence with the collectors and with Mr. Finney, 
on all points connected with the process of culture, supplying each other with 
seeds, &r. &c. 


Nilgai Mill ;it 

Bas^ein 

Cultivation ol Mil* 


196. With reference to the last paragraph of the Honourable Court’s despatch, and 
witli reference also to what had recently been done in Bengal, and to the benefits to be 
expected from the application of skill and capital to the improvement of the soil, letters 
were sent to all the principal houses of agency, announcing to the members of them 
that, both for the establishment of cotton plantations and for the purpose ot raising 
indigo, or nuy other particular kind of produce, Europeans would be allowed to hold 
land on leasehold tenure. Almost exclusively occupied us the small European community 
of this presidency is with mercantile transactions, it is probable that few of its present 
members will be desirous of embarking in agricultural speculations; but still I con- 
sidered it advisable that they should know that Government is not averse to their under- 
taking them. 

197- A sugar-mill has been erected at Bassem, to which Government has given every 
support, and I cannot douol but the example of Mr. Surgard, to whom it belongs, will 
stimulate many 10 follow his example. 

198. The success with which the culture of silk has been introduced in the Deccuu 
will be seen in niv minutes,* Several Italians, particularly Mr. Multo, have shown a 
zealous skill which has met with the most liberal encouragement; and natives of capital 
have come forward to support speculations which they perceive must be attended with 
success. |* 


199. Mr. Graham, the civil surgeon at Ahniednuggur, has had a lease for fifteen years 
o! several hundred acres oftground granted him, which, from being capable of easy 
irrigatiofi, is most favourable to the plantation of mulberries, with which he has filled 
it. From his science, the money he embarks, and the ready sale there is for the pro- 
duce iu the flourishing town of Ahniednuggur, there can he little doubt of his success, 
and wealthy natives will by that be stimulated to imitate his example. Mr. Owen, the 
surgeon at Seroor, has commenced to manufacture upon a more limited scale; but the 
growth of his mulberries, and the firmuess of the soil and climate of that place, are 
inost favourable to the object ; but this appears the case with many parts of the Deccan 
• and the Southern Mahratta country. At the gaol of Poonah, as well as that of Dharwar, 
excellent silk i$ produced, and in the letter collectoratc several native* have established 
manufactories upon a small scale ; but the demand there is for this produce shows that 
the speculation is profitable, and is oiiTy prevented from being extended by the poverty 
of the inhabitants, and the Wailt dfjjnerpHze, or perhaps of credit As, however, the 
fact seems perfectly establish silk produced' In this gountrv and in the Deccan 

' ’ will 

— t.-.~ r — — - 

• Vide Minutes, M Nd OttOM K* 10 ; October, No. 28. k* 

1 Mirabjee. a n'spr table l*»rw< iri'hi itSwdU of Pjfun*. having built sonic public works, and advanced upwards of 
L.'>00 rupees m joining Mr. Math’s silk MfetftFy, hub been rabeffto the third claM^lk honour which, aa elevatuig 
him m the community, he Highly prifces. f ‘ * 
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will soon, with proper encouragement, drive both the Cbuut aotl the Persian out of tin- 
market 5 and a* the consumption of this article will be great when the interior of the 
southern parts of the peninsula can be supplied with silks produced in our provinces, 
it is worthy of the most serious attention of Government The opinion of the principal 
collector at Dbarwar should be required as to the degree of eiugpuragcment he deems 
necessary to promote this object If my information is correct (and it is derived from a 
source on which 1 have every reliance *), the attainment of this object will be secured 
by a lease for nine or teit years, on liberal terms, of grounds favourable for mulberries 
and a moderate advance of money in the first instance to men of respectability, who have 
proved their knowledge of the culture and manufacture of silks. I must add, that it is 
only by the introduction of produce like silk, by our improvement of the staple of cottou, 
and the success of our recent efforts to make and refine sugar, that can restore heart to 
many of our districts, and maintain our territorial resources. 

200. The machinery in England has greatly lessened manufactures in cotton cloths, 
commerce is languid, and a state of internal peace prevents employment of men, as well 
as extra demand. From this combination of causes the population has become almost 
wholly agricultural, and the supply of grain (which is the principal produce) so far 
exceeds the consumption, that there has been a glut in the market for the last two or 
three years in this quarter of India. To that cause is chiefly ascribed the alarming 
failure of our territorial revenue last year, which exceeded thirty lacs of rupees'. The 
accounts of the collectors have not been received for this year, but I am led to hope the 
deficit will not be above half as much as it was in 1829. Still it is only by encouraging 
richer produce, such as that to which I have alluded, and other articles besides grain, 
reviving commerce, and inducing men of wealth and enterprise to remain or settle in 
the interior, that we can give heart to the country, and enable it to pay its revenue. 
There is no want either of talent or spirit among the native population subject to our 
rule and control to accomplish this object ; but it requires to be drawn forth ; and to 
effect this it is necessary to exert all the activity, energy, andenlarged policy of a govern- 
ment which understands how to combine its own prosperity with that of the community 
subject to its authority. 
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RESOLUTIONS of LONDON MERCHANTS, 1830. 

At a Meeting of .the Merchants and Agent* in London, connected with the Trade of the 
East- Indiet, held at the Office of the East- India Trade Committee, Broad-street, on 
Tuesday, March 2d 1830, * • 

Ricbard Camfbbll Bazbtt, Esq. in the Chair. 

Tub Report of the Committee, appointed at a previous Meeting, consisting of the 
following Gentlemen,— Edward Fletcher, Esq., David Clark, Esq., William Crawford, 
Esq., G. G. de H«, Larpent, Esq., and James Moetcfflop, Esq., having been read and 
discussed, /i " ' \y J.' _ \ * 

I t was Rqpoived unsoliBfwly, 
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2d.—' That it is the opinion of this Meeting, from the experience obtained since the 
opening of the Trade to the East-Indies, by the 53d Geo. Hi. apd subsequent Acts, that 
the manufacturing, shipping, and commercial interests of the United Kingdom have de- 
rived very important advantages therefrom. ^ 

3d. — That this Meeting confidently relies that, in any renewal of the Charter to the 
East- India Company, due provision will be made to allow such free intercourse of British 
subjects with India, and to give to them such rigiit of settling therein, as shall (consist- 
ently with the security of the British Government and the welfare of the Native 
population) be best calculated to promote the full development of the internal resources 
of that country, and, by the application of British skill and capital, improve its various 
products, especially those of sugar, cotton, silk, and tobacco: these being the principal 
means by which, in the opinion 0 / this Meeting, a further extension of the valuable 
trade with India, now obstructed by the difficulty of obtaining returns, may be 
facilitated. 

4th.— ‘ That, adverting to the fact of the Government of India' having recently im- 
posed a heavy and most vexatious burden on the commerce of that country, through 
the operation of the “ Stamp Regulation,” it is, in the opinion of this Meeting, due to 
the commercial interests of India thut the trade should be at once relieved lrom that 
regulation, and protected against the imposition of any tax whatever by the local go- 
vernment without a fuir opportunity being afforded to all parties affected thereby of 
canvassing its merits and provisions, and of submitting to the Government such objec- 
tions as they may entertain to the measure previously to its acquiring the force of law. 

5th. — That it is the opinion of this Meeting, and is supported by the personal expe- 
rience of many of the members now present, that commercial dealings on the part of 
the Government of India, whether as merchants or manufacturers, are destructive of 
fair competition, and are in consequence calculated rather to depress than excite com- 
mercial enterprize through the countries subject to their dominion. It is therefore 
most important to the mercantile prosperity of India that the government of that country 
should be entirely restricted from all commercial dealings, save and except in reference 
to the export trade from India to Europe it be absolutely necessary to buy produce in 
open market, for the purpose of remittance in aid of the territorial demands on the 
London treasury, when no other means of supply can be obtained. 

6th. — Whilst this Meeting expresses this opinion as to the bounds which should be set 
to the commercial interference of tbe Government of India, it desires to be distinctly 
understood not to uphold the usefulness or necessity of even such limited transactions, 
belie vine, as it does, that thescondition of India will, under a free and open competition 
of commerce, afford further proof to tbe experience furnished by all other countries in 
the world, that the work or remittance can be best performed by means of tbe in- 
dustry, intelligence, and economy of merchants individually interested in the result of 
their undertakings. 

< 7th- — That this Meeting refrain*, al this time, from making any declaration on tbe 
Important question of tbe monopoly in, tbe supply of tea to this country now vested la 
the East- India Company, because, in tbe opinion of this Meeting, that subject is inter- 
woven with various othej? considerations, beside those purely commercial, which reapr 
a full investigation indispensably necessary, for establishing ajbur and just decision as to 
the course which it maybe flauti) pnipue in furtherance, of the common interest! of 
our country. * 

8th.«— But, pe»4iqg tbe eh is nowgvriftg-tolbis most important subject, 

this Meeting cannot wid4w?i^-t®ppw«ion of its opinion that the interests of British 
merchants, ship«MrnqripK^^^|nctnrera, ought not to tawny longer disregarded in 
relationto the djsmtn et bfi e Wfldjmy.-.por the expression ofttstap e, that merchants of this 
country ehall ^p* no I oi l tj p » ,taw&^ed from the exercise of fJwirskilLand tbe employment 
of their, capita^ in alucrativoMtnch of tbe commerce $fihg w*pH open to all other 
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irnlip <if flic sunc district; fourth, those of the Ambravaftv, which skirt- the south- 
east p.ut of (lie same di-trict ; and fifth, the Ime fiom near the town ot Coimbatore to 
tlu Western ( anal. 

The first line follows the course of the River Cauvery, which i- made use of foi the 
(on\e\aiicc of floods at pir-eni, but it lias sufficient water in it only fur short and mini- 
tain periods, and goods an only conveyed down tlu stream , it is too rapid, and the deep 
channel winds too much tor tiurkiug ves-el- up it. '('here art* in thi- line pccuhat taci 
lilu- fora rail-road, then being ari almo-f unmieirupted embankment by the side of the 
river from Oauvrrypatam. on the const of Tanjoie.. neatly to faronr, in the jnovmce of 
Coimbatore, a distance ot l.V) imle-. Tlie embankment would tequue hut little labour 
to prepare it for laeni; rad*-, and there would hi o ry few hi nitre- required, -o that the 
expense of a rad-roail on this line would be little moie tb.m the < osf, of tin lad- and tlie 
laying them On tin- line the cloth*, rollon, and silt pet re of Coimbaloi e, and the gi am of 
Tnchmopoly and Taiijorc, might be couveved to the coast, and salt would be mkcu from 
i he i oiisi to the interior. The latter article would doubt h ^ hi hr miirht into the interior 
m great quantities if the expense of yai mure u «i* materially reduced The <amag< ot a 
ton ot -alt from the coast to Counhatoi c co-ts at pit -mil about tweniv-fne rnecc-, tht 
iiici eas’d consumption of salt would both increase then venue and pioinotrl 1 < general 
health and comfort of the people. Theie unis! also lx a considerable Unfix hctwun 
tile coast and the two large towns ol ('omhaeomiiu and Ti ichmopoly (each of them, as 
above stall'd, containing *JOO,OUO inhabitants) in \ ai ion- ( ommodilie-. and aUo bituun 
them and the interior , 

The second line is m the province ot ( 'oimbntorc, the mo-t Hum idling and populous cl 
the dry grain districts of tlu* Madras l*ie*idoncy. There l- a chain of canals ot irrigation 
iiimang parallel with the river- tthowauy and Cauven, which form, excepting some 
intervals, a line of water communication about 1 00 imies in leng-fh. They an* from 
hltecn to twenty-five yards broad, and from si\ to nine leer deep F r i tlu u present -tati 
tbev would be of little use lot the conveyance of good*, as each channel extend* only 
about fiftv miles, and they are full of Watei onh during a part ot the year In order 
to mute them mto one line, cut* must he made from the beginning of one lu the end ol 
another, with a considerable number ot locks m them, toi the tall of the mutiny there- 
about* is very cou-idci able. This alone u ould tender them available dm mg a portion 
s > I the vear; but to render them capable of containing water throughout i lu veai, a great 
ileal of fieshemlmnkuigsind many additional locks would he required, for they h.or a de< !i* 
i it > of about five feet per mile throughout their course, which must hi* dn idrd mto s t >|M ( . 
ate level*, by means ot locks, to make tlu m na\ igable at ail tunes. Tliere would nbu he 
some rutting necessary to *traiten ihetn in particular place-, bo thur course is cured- 
mgly devious. Perhaps about 500 feet of locking would he necessary in all which, at 
(00 rupees per foot, would eo-t J J lac- of rupee-, and this wmuld Ik On puneipal part 

tin- expense. Such a sum vv ould be very ti iflmg, compared with the advantage- of 
Mich a length of water commune a, ion, if the trafhc on it wa- at all considerable No 
water would be wasted m this project 

The third line crosses tlie di-Mict from near <\uo.»t, on the east side, to tlie NViI- 
ghcirv Mountain-: the works ncrc—arv to comph u this line are similar to those la>t 
mentioned. 

The fourth line extends from ( aiw to the foot of the Delhi Mountain*, whidi hound 
the province on the mouth, »h*ui wlure the twei* tnat flow into the sea on tht* we-t cua-t 
f ake their rise, and with winch they might he connected by new cuts. 

The fifth line is along the course of the Pauhiur and Penang River, from the foot ot 
the Delhi Mountain- to tlx s'u; the- river must be rendered navigable by embanking 
*uxl iuckmr Tins U*i would H* ft tr.o*t valuable line of water communication, uniting 
the province of Coimbatore w*th the west coa-t It is very probable that, if anvthing ot 
n“s kind was Co be undertaken. tri« would be the be^t line for the first expenrue’ 1 :, h it 
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if it would an*\\Tt as a separate work it would certain!) In* nuuh mote piofituhlc, us 
formula part of a longer Inn*. 

The first, second, .uni fifth of rhc«e lines would together form aver) complete projects 
noshing the IVni ti-nla from sea to sea, and passing through the largest towns and tlie 
/m>< t populous and prosperous district'- of South India. 

Troth the data above mentioned a rough estimate mav he formed of the expense of 
Tins uoik, as follows: loO miles of rails to he laid along the embankment of llie t 'an - 
very from Lauwrvpatam to Caroor at 8*(KX) rupees per mile* twelve laes of rupees: 
-XX) miles of river and irrigating channels u> he remleied navigable from ('.aroor to 
IVnnug at 7. OIK) rupee:-, per mile, fourteen lacs ; total twentv-*ix lacs.* There are no 
data hi wlneh to judge of the* probable unmuut of traffic on this line, but this might he 

< sLiimited with sufficient accuracy, after making minute m(|uineson the spot among (he 
Kuiopean and Nuh\ e (iov eminent servants and mci chants. This is one of the great 
hue s pointed out by Major J>c Havillantl m hi* report upon inland navigation. 

lla\ inr so tar conridi i ed the subject of periitaneni rail roads, fie., it remain^ to be 
i xammed what benefit may arise from the construction of temporary works of this 
natun to dimmish the labour in particular public buildings, &c. To judge of this a 
ei*mp it I'-on should first he made between tin* puces of carriage ill Kugland and India, 
making allowance for the diflerenre hi the value of money in the two countries: pet hap* 
about one-hull of all the money expended in the Tunis department in India* or about 
four oi five laes <>l mpte* annually, is loi the removal of earth m evcavatioiis and 
embankments, and theiefnie flic 1 coniji.tr isou will best be made in the piiccsnf that kind 
of work, llte usual puce, when tin* eaith e to be raised fifteen or twenty feet, and 

< an u d thirty or fort) )ards, is om* anna or 1 Ui per yard ; the same work t* executed in 
Tog land. allow imr lor tlte eontraetoTh pioht, at hi. or *uL at the most, that is, at three 
t urn s ?hr price paid m India, while the daily wngt* of similar classes of labourers in the 
rw o t outline* i* about m the piopoi tion of rweh e to one , so that supposing a native of 
India dots on!v hall ol the woik peifouurd by an Kuropi an, tin price in India is double 
that m England. solely m consetpience of the disadvantageous wav m which it is pet- 
toimed. l iu* I* an example taken m the least ta\ out able circumstances, where the 
Oisbmce to which the earth is io be earned i* small, for in greater distances the difhi- 

i nn is gi <atly increased *, thus in one case the contract pine o{ euilh to he comend 
1KJ0 sards wa* onlv Aid pci vaid, whu h m India could not have been done for less ih f m 
Cut. pei \ard, which is tuiu turns as dear, allowing for the dillen lit rate of wages Tim 
rs not owing to the want of complicated inachmeiy, or gteat scicnei , hut to the neglect 
of very .simple means. A tank digget in India rename aU the eaith by basket* lull, 
car 1 ied on hi* head, containing from iOlb*. to bOilw.; in England it is rt moved cithi i 
bv w heel- bat row s containing SOOIbn. or 3501b*., or by waggons luuutng upon rads, 
containing ti *>m !2,(KX)lbs. to 3,000 1 hs., and drawn bv a hoist or pushed by men. In 
the litst ca*e one man does the woi k ot sj\ or wven, and m the la*t of forty or fifty ; or 
one bullock, at li\e rupees a mouth, would do the work of fifty men at 1 mpees per 
month per head. The rails are generally of wrought mm, so that they an m dirlv a* vain 
able after being used for a long time in tins wa), as at first ; and they u re laid m rough 
wooden sleepeis at a very trifling expense. Their hr«t com about T 1 5 per HX) yards 
vo that their expense may be reckoned at oi thirty rupee*) pci annum, allowing tot 
iuleie*t and wear ; the waggoue co*t about /JO each* but would of course <«>*» le*s in 
India Where the quantify of earth to he removed wco, vi rv srnall ? whet l barrow* 
would 'ttiMver best ; but where it wa* greater, i ads and waggon* would hi found 
i-heapiM. ft is pet h city absurd that large Minis riioukl be atmtudly \uuol, which 
might all be *aved by the adoption of expedients that arc a*, well known an tlin*e that 

tljev 
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t.hry ought to hupcrt>ede. What would he «aid if men were employed carrying earth 
ou their heads in baskets in England ; and why should it not be equally ridiculous and 
absurd in India? It may be imagined that some difficulty might be experienced in get- 
ting the natives of India to use barrows; but this has been already tiied in uvvoik. in 
the Ncilgherrics, where not the slightest objection' Was made to the u«e of them, and 
alter a lew hours’ practice they preferred them greatly to baskets. 

The bulwark at Madras, constructed about ten years ngo, wa« one of those works in 
which the use of rails would have caused a prodigious saving. It was composed of large 
loose stones, and extending nearly two miles along the beach. There were perhaps 

500.000 tons of stones in it, and they weir brought from a distance of about eight miles; 
probably the carriage of them cost about five lues of rupees. Now the construction of a 
perfect rail-road ou this line would have cost about 70,000 rupees according to the data 
above mentioned, and reckoning the expense of waggons and repairs tor three years at 
50.001) rupees, there would be an expenditure of 1,20,000 rupees, exclusive of the 
expense of conveyance. The difference of level between the place fiom which the 
stones were brought ami the beach at Madras gives a rise of about one m 050: and it 
will uppear by the, calculation* giVeu below, that a horse could have brought down 
twenty-two tons of stones, and have taken back the empty waggons once a-day ■ and 
teckouiug the horse and bis driver cost one inpee per day, 500,01)0 tons n ight have 
been brought down for 22,700 rupees. Thus the expense of constructing the rail-road 
and conveying the stones would hale been 1 ,40,000 rupees ; to which may be added the 
cost of twenty horses at 500 rupees, 10, (XX) rupees, making a total of 1,50,000 rupees , 
from which should be deducted the value of the rails after the work was completed, v\ inch 
would be about 40,000 rupees, leaving the stun of 1,10,000 rupees for the ultimate expense 
of carriage, instead of 5,00.000, which is supposed to have been the amount really ex- 
pended. showing a saving of 3,00,000 rupees. This is a ease which is not likelv to ocem 
again, f but it is a good example of the advantage that might he gained by adopting the 
commonest expedients used in England. 

It seems very advisable to send out a small quantity of rails and waggon wheels, to be 
ready for any of the works that are constantly executing in the Tank department. About 

1.000 yards of light rails, such as are used for temporary purposes in England, and wheels 

for forty railway waggons, might be sent out for about £2504 The r«uU should be 
plain square bars, nnd would cost nothing more than other malleable iron, and would 
always be available for ordinary purposes. Some other tilings, such as small cast iron 
cranes und windlasses, &c. should also he kept at Madras, and some of the principal stations 
up the country, for the general use of the department, by which a great deal of money 
might be saved. • 

* The force necessary to draw a given weight on a level nnl-ioad is of that weight , in tin- ca.se the fall being 
one m .TM), the tendency by gravity for the load to descend uf itself would of Uk weight, the difference 

between thews two, va *iln~ 18 die *°rce necessary to draw the loads down the plane, and the sum of them, 
n:. j m “ t4o K k * to* re requisite up tin plane Thus if the waggons weighed i,j()0lhs., ami the load ti,00i>lb$., 
the hnce to draw the loaded waggons would be YtT— 16 'bs. and the force lor the empty waggons would be 'fjj' — 
UJ Ibn. ; and supposing a horse can exert n force of 1 10 lb- tor a di-ui.ee of sixteen miles dad), he could draw eight 
waggons, which would contain twenty-two torn, ot stone-. 

1 It )m often been proposed to construct either a pier or breakwater, or both, at Madras, for the protection of the 
shipping, and facilitating the eoramummtion over the surf between the shore and the shipping. Should such a work 
he undertaken, the expense of it would he prodigiously redured b\ the rad- road from Madras to the Mount, as above 
suggested. , 

\ Thus 1,000 yards of rail* U ir T square,, at 18 lbs, per \ard, about eight tons, at £9 per ton, £72; and 160 wheels, 
each two ewt., sixteen tons, it ilO ])er ton, £160. 
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(1.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from Benfal 9 dated 3lbt December, 1828. (| ) Pu!)Ik LiMf 

Para* 108. Ws solicit the attention of your Honourable Codrt to the Papers recorded on l / rn,T ! 
the Consultations of the annexed dates, 41 relative to a "meeting of the Rnti*h inhabitants iJk,t ( ' J 

of Culcutta, and the formation of a committee for establishing a communication between 
England and India by means of steam navigation* 

* If)!). The 

• Consultations 30ih October, No 51 to 53 ; SJOlU November, Nu. 20 to 1t3 ; 4th Decemter, No. 41 to i i, It to 
December, No. 54 and 55, December, No. 5fe, 
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109. Hie committee submitted their proceedings to the Government, and solicited its 
patronage of the undertaking, and a pecuniary contribution from the public funds. 

J10. We directed the committee to be informed in reply, that we were fully impressed 
with the importance and value of the advantages which would result to the Mate, to the 
mercantile comimmitv, and to individuals, if a communication by means of steam be- 
tween the mother country and India could be established on a secure, efficient, and 
permanent footing ; and we applauded the public spirit of those gentlemen who had 
come forward to promote so desirable an object. At the same time it was observed, 
that we could not relinquish the conviction that the undertaking was fraught with diffi- 
culty and danger. It was not unreasonable to apprehend that in unsuccessful attempts 
to achieve this mo4 arduous enterprise many lives might be lost, or if such extreme 
calamity should be avoided, the failures might involve severe pecuniary distress, and even 
tend to the ruin of individuals. 

111. Influenced by these considerations, we felt it incumbent upon us not to hold out 
the encouragement of Government to the commencement ot an enterprise of which the 
practicability and ultimate success appeared m our judgment \ erv doubtful. It was sig- 
nified to the committee, therefore, that w e were under the necessity of at present declining 
to grant to the undertaking that sanction and pecuniar) support which they had soli- 
cited. It was added, however, that the subject of their representation would be com- 
municated at an early period of time to your Honourable Court, with the recommenda- 
tion of the Government, that in the event of the project of steam navigation between 
Great Britain and this country being securely and efficiently established, jour Honour- 
able Court would be pleased to bestow such a donation on the suceesstul adventurers, in 
addition to the contributions which might he raised by the Indian public, as the value 
and merit of the service might seem to you to deserve. 

J12. The committee, however, in a subsequent address, afforded such explanation as 
tended to remove the apprehensions relative to the apparently extreme hazard attendant 
on the attempt to establish a communication between Great Britain and India, which we 
justly entertained before the tempt of the committee’s satisfactory exposition. We 
consequently became willing to indulge our cordial disposition to promote an enterprize 
promising so much benefit to the State and to the community, divested in a great degree 
of those scruples which a tenderness for the interest of individuals first prompted us to 
form. We according!) resolved to place at the disposal ot the committee the sum of 
20,000 rupees, as a contribution toward* the attainment of the object in question, sub* 
ject however to the following conditions : 

J13. Adverting to the Act of Pailiament which provides that no vessel shall he 
licensed to proceed to India under «V>0 tons burthen, we stated our opinion that it would 
he obviously desii able that the clause in the icsoliitions inviting vessels not under 300 
a>ns burthen to make the experiment of steam navigation between the mother country 
ami India, should be altered to 3A0 tons. It had cot tainlv been rumoured that the above 
restrictive clause in the Act of Parliament was likely to he rescinded, hut while it was 
actually iu force there was a manile-t irrrgulanty in framing a public procedure incon- 
sistent with its purview. Again, we stated om opinion that the premium should be 
limited to the sum of 100,000 rupees; should it exceed that amount, the object of per- 
manent advantage would, we observed, be m our judgment liable to be defeated. If the 
bonus should be on a larger scale, the adventurer w h* might become entitled to it by the* 
peifonnance of tw>o voyages, might consider lunisrli so amply remunerated as to relin- 
quish all further experiment ; thus the public would lose all the benefit of his successful 
experience ; and though the practicability of the communication vvould be proved* the 
permanent establishment ot it would be left to the doubtful perseverance and unaided 
exertions of less competent speculators. It was therefore intimated to the committee, 
that it appeared necessary to guard, if possible, bv a special resolution, against the 
chance of the premium being claimed as the reward of one or two successful enter- 

prizes, 
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prize?, rather than a? a remuneration for the accomplishment of the great object of the Appendix, 
committee, a regular and permanent intercourse between the two countries jyj () 

1 14 The committee u» reply, after expressing their acknowledgments fur the liberality Steam 

of Government, and their satisfaction at the impression which their explanation 1 dative C ommumcatiun 
to the risk of the undei taking had made on our minds, observed Unit, in providing that with India, 
steam-\essels sbotild not be of a less bill then than 300 tons, the committee had in view the and on the Rivers 
safety of the vessels, and the accommodation ot passengers, by guarding against the of India 
possibility of vessels of a smaller size being used alter the expected repeal of the Act of 
Parliament adverted to hv n«, the enactments of which, so long as they remain in force, 
could not of course be affected by any resolutions of the committee. They had, how- 
ever, readily adopted the suggestion of Government on tins point, and had resolved to 
add the following woids to the third resolution contained in their proceedings of the 10th 
ultimo, viz . “ Or 3. >0 tons, u lnUt the Act of Paihament which requires that burthen 
tor Brit Mi *hips» proceeding to India shall remain in force.' 1 

115 The committee stated that they had no reason to expect that the subscription 
which had been opened for a bonus or premium, vvotild considerably exceed sicca rupees 
1,00,000, at which amount it was originally computed; hut in compliance with the fur- 
ther suggestion of Government on this subject, they had agreed that the second resolu- 
tion passed by the committee on the I Oth ultimo should he modified, so as to limit the 
amount of the pmniiun to the sum of one Inc of rupees, leaving any surplus which 
might he subscribed beyond that sum to he disposed of at a general meeting of the sub- 
Ndihers, for any pm poses connected with the object of promoting steam navigation be- 
tween (treat Britain and India, either by a partial reimbursement of expenses incurred 
in a meritorious though unsuccessful attempt to establish steam packets as proposed, 
or by any other application of the surplus collected for the puipose above stated, that 
might appear just and proper 

110. The committee expressed their hope that the resolution to limit the premium 
to one lac of rupees would sulhctently obviate all risk ot its being obtained by any person 
contemplating the subsequent abandonment of the speculation; lot, as far uh the case 
admitted of calculation, after the necessary excess of ( barge and abatement of ptofit 
incident to the commencement of every such undertaking should have been met, there 
would not remain to the successful candidate hk h a clear gam as would at all com- 
pensate lor the i elinquishmeut of an •established eoueem; and, on the ether hand, it 
could never be desired to force the continuance of the attempt if, contrary to dll just 
expectation, it should he found unprofitable, and likely to be attended with per- 
manent loss. 

117 The above explanations being satisfactory to we issued orders for the payment 
of the sum of 20,000 rupees to the steam committee. 


(2.) — EXTRACT LETTER (Public Department) from the ( ourt of Directors to the 
Governor-general in Council at dated llfli May 1825. 

50. Wk highly applaud the zeal and public spirit which have been manifested by the 
originators and promoters of this^uhscription, and wo sincerely hope that it may be 
attended with the desired success. 

51. The mode which they have selected for encouraging enterprising persons to make 
the attempt, itz . by offering a premium to the first successful adventurer, appears judi- 
cious, and we sanction the donation of80,()00 sicca rupees which you made to the fund. 


(2 f Lcttn iio m 
thr ('ourt of 
Dim torn to the 
Govtrnnr-gi m rah 
15c ngal . 

1 1 th M uy 


ii. 6 B 
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(3 ) — LETTER from II. T Phin«ki% Esq. to J. Dart, Esq., dated 10th August 1828. 
Sir : 

* 

1. 1 am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor- general in Council to forward, 
for the purpose of being laid before the Honourable Court of Director**, the enclosed 
copy of a note on the subject of -team navigation, as applicable to the rivers of this 
country, and of some other papers on the same subject,* which were laid before his 
Lord-hip in Council on the 7th in-tant, together with copies of the orders and instruc- 
tions issued in consequence, for l he purpose of causing an experimental voyage to he 
made with the Government steamei llooghly to Allahabad and back. 

2. The result- of the voyage will be reported to the Honourable Court on the return 
of the steamer, together with such (derivations and recommendations on the subject ot 
steam navigation as the Governor general m Council may think pioper to lay before the 
Honourable Com t. 

I have, &r 

• (Signed) H. T. Prinslp, 

Secretary 


(4.)— Note by Mi Secretary Pkinsrp on tin* introduction of Steam Navigation on the 
Rivers in liatgnl, dated 31 -t July 1S2S and P.S. dated / th August. 

Tumid is no liver in the hoi Id, unless tho«e of China he exception-, on which there is 
so large a navigation as on (lie Ganges and it- tiihtitmy streams Major Renuell, writing 
in 1780, 1 erkoticd that no le— than 30,000 hoatmeti found their livelihood from this 
source, and as that was a time when trade w a- f.ir less flourishing than at present, when 
Upper 1 lindoostan piodueeil little or nothing loi external commeree, and its communi- 
cations with Bengal wire much lestncted, a time indeed when all India was -utFeiing 
from im-rulc, and llmdoosian in pntiictilar was a scene of anarchy and violence, it 
might not he Loo much pci Imps u> ihiiik* the number ot boatmen in the present day to 
be double that estimate. Noatumpt has yet he en made to take a census of the class, 
or even to count the number ot boats on the different rivers. Every body, however, 
that has lived on the hanks ot the gn at Ganges, has been struck by the constant -acces- 
sion of boats moving up or down, the river never appearing for a minute altogether 
clear ; and as this is neai lv 1 he -nine at all -cn-on- and m all places, it leaves an impression 
of the extent to w hit li this magmln cut 4it.nu -uhmmi-ters to the wants of commerce 
and of the traveller, -urh Si- di lies the attempt a t (omputation. It is not the Gangi- 
onlv, Us a single -tuaui, that eonlei- tlie-e heuelit-, all the larger river- that hi mg down 
the waters ot the noithcin lulls aie navigable more or Ic— throughout the j ear, and 
alrno-t to the foot of the Iiim iauge,f th(*-e too aie sufficiently numerous to sweep the 
commercial produce of all that n.ut without its needing anv land transportation except 
to the Ghauts, w heie it is embarked, and to which the agricultural cattle suffice to 
convey it The rivers that flow into the ( nnges 01 Jumna irom the south have not the 
same character , they aie homed irom mountain torrents, dry for the laigcr portion ot 


• I. Note !>> 1 he Secretin', dated ,’U-t Jutv ts's ird 1* S., dated 7th August 

6 Note byCnptttin tVin*s. 1 ugim'm, dar.i! ^ • 0 Ju v 

li Lcttci Irom t'apiuiii J Ft .luhiistuiir w>m Lin In arc, dated 23?<1 July 
4- I .I'lii i to the jVliirniL Domd, dated 7th Vium*^ 

.» Letter to f'nptam .J II JohiMone, d.m <1 , tli \ticu-st 

f> I otter to Cautam r I’. »»*sep, Kitgmei dated 1th August- 

7 Letter to t aptaio ( L Si «Uh, Engineers, dated 7tb Xugust 

h The Uumguivgu uml (iurru, m i< Vnh'imd * com pat iiiwly gniuli. but -till navigable for more than half the yoai 
I he tioiMiue Chowku utid Log’ll m »>ude; the Rnptee imruluk and Datnuutee m Gourukpoor ami Debar, the 
Koosee. Mulmnudee, and I’eChta , ami so to the Hurh.inipooini and its* hmnehes m A*saui ; ami the Soorma and 
Megim, which flow Irom Kuchaf through Sjlhet, ure navigable throughout tU* vear. 
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tlie year, and even the Soane, the largest of them, is not navigable much above Daood- 
poor, which is but twenty miles from its confluence with the (Ganges. The rivers of 
Bundclkund and of Malvva have rocky bed" and frequent waterfalls so that the (Miumbul, 
which is the largest, is scarcely serviceable for navigation at but a very short distance 
from the point where it falls into the Jumna Taking the limit of the Ganges ami 
Jumna to the west and south in llitidoostan, and the Bui liarnpootur and Mcgna to the 
east, the country completely intersected with navigable rivers, and within which both 
trade and travel are mainly cairied on by watei, may be computed to cover an aieaof 
not less than forty square degrees. 

The boats used in this large space are verv various, and there is a distinctive character 
in their build, corresponding with the local circumstances ot the districts where they are 

constructed. The patella or baggage 
boat ol llmdoostau is of sal wood, clinker 
built, flat bottomed and scarcely more 
manageable than a punt, vet through 
ilv # great breadth it has of all the small- 
est draught ol water and is therefore 
admirably calculated to bringdown the 
cotton and other pioduets ol Hindoo- 
stall, which need little better than a 
dry and secure raft to float them down 
the stream. 
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The oolnk or common baggage boat 
of the Hooghlv iivei and ot Central 
Bengal has a shaip bo* and lotindetl 
smooth '-nit 1 ; in narking or sailing be- 
foi e the w md it has no equal, besides 
being lolci ably manageable w ilh the oai 
in smooth watei. The date a pulwar is 
much mote wcathciU, and though like 
the rest flat at bottom, that is without 
keel, on account of the fnquent sh/il- 
low*s of the navigation, it altogether 
the sw and most handy boat in use 
for the purposes ot eommeue. Besides 
lliese principal eludes then* aie boats 
of a paitieulai construction med lot the 
cotivevaiu e of particular aiiiehs, as the* 
sail boats, the wood lio.it" of the Sun- 
dei bund, the light boat** which convey 
the beettl hat to the citic s, and various 
others w Inc h M is beyond t I k purpose 
of this paper to recapitulate for the 
accommodation of travellers the same boats are ordinarily used as for merchandize. A 
native trav eller, according to bis substance and the degree of accommodation be nquiics, 
fits out a dinger, ora pan^vvee. or a pulwar, or an oolak ; if more wealth*, he take" these 
for Id" baggage and attendants, and provides a budgerow or ketch-rigged pumace of 
European hmld besides for his personal accommodation. European public oIIimi* pro- 
ceeding to their stations by water have ordinarily boats of various descriptions, at cording 
to the quantity of baggage ami of establishment with which they travel ; a civil officer 
of standing seldom has less than five or six, and sometimes be has as many as fifteen, 
when the materials of house-keeping, with horses and equipages, accompany h^ toute. 

ii $ B 2 The 
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The hire ot each description of vessel is noted below,* with the time allowed for a voyage 
to Allahabad, that is, the period for which it is necessary to engage the boats in order to 
make such a journey. 

These details may be deemed superfluous, but it is essential, before entering on the 
Si-eretary Prinsep consideration of the benefits to be derived (rom the Mibstitution of another process of 
on the introduction navigation, that the modes in use should be brought distinctly under view, 
of Steam 

Navigation m It will he seen from the above* short notice, that the nav igation up the stream is dilatory, 
Bengal and as a necessary consequence expensive It is aUo not free from danger. The rate 

of insurance tor merchandize from Calcutta to Allahabad is the same as that upon a voy- 
age to England. | Down the stieam there is of course no delay and little expense, but 
the danger is at least equal. 

The principal sources of danger are, first, the rapidity of the current, which, averaging 
five miles per hour m the raiiis, is inct eased to si\ and seven, and even eight, at places 
where the stream is checked by rocks, as at Moongeer (olgong (Kuhulgaon) and Jan- 
gecia; or by hard kotikur banks, at Pomtee and vanous other places; or by tin* 
buildings and artificial defences of a c ity or large town, as at Patna anil itujmuhal. Jf 
the wind is strong and blows the same way with the stieam, a boat coining dow lsdiiven 
with such force by the united action of it and the current, as to be staved in and Mink on 
striking against the rock or Imnk, or against some other boat, if there he a fleet. If, 
again, the wind blow against tin* stream, it raises a considerable sea, and the native 
boats attempting to .tail up Imd a difficulty ot steering, and sometimes meeting an eddy, 
or through the meie effect ot the waves on the rudder, are turned sharp round and upset; 
or, as is by no means uncommon w hen too heavily laden, hll and foundci from the mere 
action of the waves on the bows and gunnel. 

The second source of danger is from shallows and concealed sand banks. The manner 
in which these are formed, and the rapidity with which they shift with every change m 
the set of the current, piccludc the possibility of providing against the danger by a 
survey, howsoever accurate. As olwived by C aptain Johnston, an experienced eve can 
generally tell where the deepest channel is to be found by the appeal ance and stiength 
of the current.*] In dropping down the stream the manjees of eouise attempt to keep 
this; hut even the most expmeneed are sometime* deceived, and a wind on the beam 
will drive them on a sandbank hi tore they aie aw are of the existence ot danger. The 
river rises and falls sometimes veiy suddenly, and after striking on a hank, it the boat 
cannot quickly extricate itself, there is some n*k of the water lading In sailing up 
(and the same course woiihf be lollowed In steamcis; the centic of the main channel 
is always avoided, for the strongest w iml barely snfhees to enable a boat to stem it ; the 
v object is to seek that part of the stream when* the water is comparatively slack, and this 

is 
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• I)aC(U Tmtiaee, first < lass, per diem 
— lowest class 

lludgeiuw, first il.is> 

— luht rlas^ 

Patella of .MX) inauiuK . • 
Oolak, ot ditto . . 

Tulwar, ditto 


) or viWticrr to \lluliuhad 
‘J months ami 16 days 
Rs. l«tc>5?0 .. I.JOOor 1.400 
i^ro It . <J0U or 1.0(0 
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f River Insurance Company *» iatis to Ml.ilmbud. pei cuu. , to London Iioui to V per cent , according toni- 

i’umMtiiucrs. 

J Mi May, who has filled the s tu.dioit ol Svipermtemlent of Hirers for nearly ten jears, is now at mv suggestion 
innking up a map showing the eoursi i the t : roat i’»utigos troin the head ol the Uluigurcttee to that ot the Johngee, 
.is ii Ims \uiied each yeai of hn* eviuoi'ntior, o. u, ami compared with Minor llenndl's Surve) of I7H) and t olonet 
( otehrookr’s of I79T The map. with diis genfetnuu’s observations on it, will be u valuable addition to Majoi Keundls 
inyc mous essay upon tins &ubji rt. 
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is found always on the shelving side, 
up which the vessel makes its way, 
crossing over immediately u hen in the 
alternation of the river s course the 
shelving bank becomes agaiu preci- 
pitous, and the current strong With- 
out local pilots (and fishermen nm\ 
generally be found for the duty) it would scarcely be possible in such a navigation to 
avoid frequently striking on banks, but in proceeding up with boats of the common 
desci iption there is little danger in this. The crews jump into the water and commonly 
lift the boat or pinnace off m a tew minutes. Thirdly, the fulling in of the hanks i* a 
more serious danger than would readily he supposed; for in tracking up when there is no 
wind, the boats must sometime* be dragged under aprecipilous bank of twenty, thirty, and 
even fifty and eighty feet perpendicular height, and if this has been underminedor loosened 
hv recent rain, the earth tails in large masses, the wave of which is enough to upset a 
small boat, and the largest would he sunk if struck by the weight of earth.* It is par- 
ticularly necessary to be careful of this danger in pulling to shore tor the night, hut even 
the best selected spots are liable, through a change in the set ot the current, or from 
some protection above being washed away, to he brought suddenly under the opeiation 
of this evil. The rapidity with which the loose soil yields under such circumstances 
defies description, and in a laige fleet made fast to the shore halt the boats are often east 
loose, huddled together, and driven by the current upon those below before any piccau- 
tion* can be taken tor their security. A steam vessel never tracking and having the 
choice always of the two sides of the river (which, without a wind blowing directly tip the 
stream, is not the case with common boats) would he less liable to accidents from i his 
cnii'C than any disruption of craft now' used. Such a vessel might always depend on 
finding good anchorage for the night. 

The fourth ami only remaining danger arises from sunken trees, which hilling and 
becoming fixed in sand banks, present jagged points tiequcnily below the surface of 
the water, on which boats striking are staved in A floating tree is hss dangeiotis 
than a fixed one, for it may generally he seen above water, and it it should strike a 
boat, the part that first comes m contact with it yields to the shock, and the worst that 
generally happens i» that the tree carries the boat along with it down the stream, until 
cleared a wav. 
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It must be evident that the dangers and difficulties above described eannot be peculiar 
to the Ganges; the same pteeisely must be experienced in tjie Mississippi, winch like it 
is subject to freshes, and like it runs through a long course 1 of low alluvial soil The 
rapidity of the current of this river in the height of the freshes, that is in the spring 
season of Europe, is stated in geographical books at six miles per hour, but in the dry 
season it is but one and a half and two miles, which is much less than tin Ganges, i 
whose lowest rate is three miles. Again, the sources of the Mississippi not bung liable 
to the influence ol tropical rains, the rise of that river in its freshes cannot he compared 
with that of the Gauges, which even at its broadest point, that is at the head of the 
Jellingee, where, the soil being light on both sides, there is nothing to cheek or unnatu- 
ral I v swell the tide, is stated by Hlajor Reum.ll at thirty-two feel of perpendicular height, 
and the fact is confirmed by subsequent measurements of recent date. 1 know ot no river 
within the tropics on vvnich steam navigation lias been introduced extensively, ami none 
therefore preferable to the Mississippi for comparison with the Ganges, when the possi- 
bility of introducing steam navigation in the latter is the question. It would m cih that 
the difficulties, from the above circumstances, and the dangei aNo of the Ganircs, art 
likely to be greater than in the Mississippi, but not dissimilar m kind, ami therefore, 

considering 


• tnder tin* hurti bariK ju*t below 13imf:ul|>oor. Lord Hastingft lost fourteen baggage boats at once from tins 
assisted by a *- <iuaii and tlton# current, Hindi huddled the boats together 
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considering the eminent success with which steam has been introduced in the latter, 
there is no reason to think they would prove insuperable, nor ought they to be deemed 
conclusive against an attempt being made to iutiodiiee steam here. In the Great Ganges, 
the simple lact that the river is no where fordable lor an elephant below Allahabad in the 
dryest season, is proof enough that there is every where sullieicnt depth of water for 
any description of steam-ho.it, d only the mam channel i- followed. Major Heiinell, 
indeed, states the aveiage depth of the stream in the drye-t season at oO feet ; good 
management and good pilotage theiefoir, in one word, cxpenence, seems all that is 
wanted to ensure that a steam boat shall make a safe and speedy passage up to that 
station. In w hat time, with what gam upon boat*, having only the oar, the sail, and 
track-rope, is an unpoifant point that can onl\ lie settled by tepeatul < xpenment. 
Whether it is worth the while of Go\ei unit nt to make these experiment-, and to incur 
rhaiges for the purpose, is another hunch of the subject that will lie discussed 
presently . 

\\ li.it i- staled above leads to the conclusion, that there is nothing m the character and 
condition ol the rivers to prevent ai^ expei mient, if not on othei account- imadv liable, 
(•alriitt, i, indeed, labours nuclei a di-advantage in not being washed by the mam stream of 
the ( ianges. In the dry season the communication with the great river by tin* three 
< hamiels ' that when united form the J luoghly , cannot he depended upon, for die water 
falls to within a loot ol the lied of tlie-e channels, closing generally one or two of them 
altogether, and leaving m the third hut a loot or eighteen inches water dm mg the two 
months of Mau It and April, and in the beginning of May. This circumstam e app< ars to 
KMidei it indispensable that any experiments that may be made should be commenced im- 
mediately, and conducted in the tains, 01 soon alter their close, , during the peiiod when 
their is still sufficient water hi these channels for the steam vessels to be used. It is true 
that if the cold season he prefened for an experiment access to the gre.it nver might be 
found through tin* Sunder Inins ; but for this a long detour would be necessary, making to 
oidmnty boats a difference ol at least -.even days in the general voyage. .Besides, the pre- 
valence of east (ily winds dining the rains is an advantage which more than compensates 
for the increased celerity ol the stream ; and the inundation and plenty ot water, gives the 
means of making fm|iicnl short cuts to avoid difficult places, and greatly expedites the 
period of at m al The same reasons, indeed, which induce individuals to peeler this 
season for the voyage up, point it out for the tune of an expel imenlal steam voyage, should 
Midi be determined upon 

I shall now pioceed to impmowith a vu w to what objects Government should enter- 
tain the desire ol eventuallv pitnulncing team navigation; putting out of view the com- 
mercial transaction- of the ('omp.inv, with which we of com ho have nothing to do, the 
nver navigation is used at present for the follow mg Government purpo-os: 

First. To trau-poit tiea-uie. AS bus of rupees of the Gwalior loan weie last year 
'biought by water liom Agra to Calcutta, ami foitunately arnved safe, but instances of 
the boats sinking and ol the loss ot hiM-ure me I >> no means laie occuriences, and as the 
tre asure has to be conveyed m the 'ominoa native boat- above desci ibed, it may be 
assumed liable to the oidmaiv n-k lepre-enteil by the rate- of insurance stated. But for 
the tunsport ot tieasiue undei tin pr*-enl sv-tem, a veiy large proportionate escort n 
always rec| wired The 118 lacs of rupee- above adverted to were brought down bv an 
nitiie battalion, sn a^ to employ a large fleet <>{ boats, ami the same, or nearly *o, would 
have been the ca-e if a sin liar amount of tiei-me had been sent up. For the protection 
of any amount ol treaMiie that a steamer might be able to carry, a common havildar\s 
gtiuiii added to (lie crew, commander, and pa -engers would be ample escort; foi no 
band of robber- would follow it or way lav it, as they could not know where the steamer 
would put into for the night, or what progre-s it might make each day. 

The 


* 1 Bbagcruitt'c at Covamboiar nver . 2 Jelhugbee ; 3 Mata Bbftng*. 
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The treasure of Chittagong and Balasore is now always brought to Calcutta in sea- AWivon, 
going steamers, without any guaid in addition to the crew, und by arming a river steamer j^ 0 d/j 
with swivels, and enjoining that it .should always lay at anchor by night at a considerable 
distance from the shore, there can be no doubt that equal security might be provided Su mi 

for an up-river voyage, even without a guard; but it will of course be preferable to t’omimimcauow 
have one. w ,tl. lmlw. 

If Measure can be carried by steam more rapidly than by land, as well us mote securely, a,u ^ l ’” 
all native and other mercantile remittances would be made by the (jovcrnment steamers; ,ul ‘ 

and should experiment show the plan to be practicable, the item might be made a source 
of emolument in this wav, as well as thiough the saving of the boats, batta, and other 
allowances to the escorts now employed in the tiansport of public treasure. Hut theieare 
other wa>s in which the plan, if completely successJul, would be made to answer: a mint 
is provided at Benares to coin bullion for merchants their, ami also to re-coin the bad und 
short-weight rupees received b\ collectors in payment ot the land lovemie. If (iovern- 
ment could depend on the means of forwarding tieasure from Benares for coinage in Cal- 
cutta, and of receiving coin back in exchange in twenty days, the necessity for the mint 
and its establishment would be entirely superseded, and all that would be lequirod would 
be an assay master attached to the collector’s treasury at the station, upon whose report 
bullion should be received. 

It is not possible to say what might be the saving and wlmt the gain upon the complete 
eslablidmn ut ot steam navigation for the tiansporl ot treasure up and down the rivers : 
the object is surel\ siithcicnilv important to wan ant an experiment, in older to determine 
bow far the navigation is pi acticahlc lor vessels ol ibis description, and within vvliat period 
the vuvage can he performed. 

Secondly. ICveiy King’s or Company's o direr proceeding up the eoimtiy to join his 
regiment, or otheiwise travelling hy water on duty, iec eives a mouthlv bo.it allowanee 
at the lates given below,* and for a journey to Alluliabatl the peuod authorized is three 
niunths. Now, though it would ot couise be out of the question lodcpnve the higher 
grades ot olbeers ot allowances which have been fixed on a scale enabling them to cany 

up 
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up their families and baggage; the junior officers would prefer to have a speedy passage 
found them by Government on board a steamer, and in the ease of cadets and others 
recently anived, it would be a great advantage to have the means of forwarding them by 
such a conveyance : the Government would thus gain so much the more of their services 
'smetarv prinsen ,n * iru ^ ,nc hemg wasted uriprofitahly in the progicss to their corps, besides the 

on the introductiuj] saving in expense, through diminution of the period occupied in the voyage, and 

ol Steam by accommodating several m a single vessel. It is true that the present river steamer* 

Navigation in of Government are not ealculated to carry many passenger*, but if it be established by 

f^gal experiment made with them that the voyage to Allahabad can he performed in a fortnight 
or twenty days, the construction of others, or the adaptation of the present vessels to the 
purpose would follow in duo course; the object is certainly well woith the cost of an 
( xpciiment to ascertain within what time the voyage can be made by steam. 

The sums annually paid by Governmental boat allowance to officer* are noted below,* 
and from the hugeness of the amount an estimate may he formed of the diminution of 
charge that would result from providing a conveyance to Allahabad for the junior*, who 
are of course the most numeious, find whose boat allowance forms the bulk of the 
expenditure. 

Thirdly. Analogous to the above is the transport of European troop* and stores to the 
Western Provinces, which is always now done by watei . the boat hire paid on this 
account in the years IS25-2fi and J 820-2 / 1 appeals on refemice to the military accountant 
to have amounted to no less than 1*5/2,422 in the former, and £>150,922 in the latter 
\ eat I The allowance is stated by Captain Johnson to he fifty mauiids per man in the 
common titer boats. Now, with steam vessels fitted out for the purpose, and making 
the passage up and down to Allahabad, say in one month, a regiment would be trans- 
put led m successive trips with a senility, comfort, and healthiness to the men, much 
supenoi to any thing obtained under the piescnt system. In the case of store's, the know- 
ledge* that anything required on emergency could he furnished in a month, would mate- 
rially diminish the necessity of keeping the depots always so fully supplied. The whole 
cpianlity of stores required for the different stations of the army could not probably be 
conveyed to Allahabad by steam, but all the most valuable and most important might, 
which would be a considerable gain. Whether it is worth the while of Government to 
make an attempt to apply steam navigation to such purpose*, must depend on the result 
of experiments to asceitam the period within which the voyage to Allahabad, and even- 
tually to Caw uporc, cau be made by such agency: it the t esijlt shall justify expectation 
m this respect, it will then he a question to which of the above object* to apply the im- 
provement first, and in whuMfoim to extend it. 

Fourthly. Although the voyage by steam can never be made with sufficient rapiditv 
to be applied to the conveyance of the letter mails or dawks, it may yet be exceedingly 
serviceable in carrying the bhangee or parcel dawk, which i* now* a huge, and i* likely 
to be an increasing concern, lipo.i a rough estimate obtained from the Postmaster- 
general, it appears that the monthly receipt at the Calcutta post-office for bhangee 
N postage 

I82.V26. 1820 27. 

lluaf Mkiwiuici* 

To Km^N Ortirn* tl iipi cs >V>79 T7.7A4 74-.OU 

To Cum (mu v'* ditto . 1.06, Ttii t>.1 >,I >1 2,23, 6lo 3,10,260 

t The IjiIIowhut Mutemonr is ironi the Military Auditor ^ei.eril ^ Oilier 
Chaise of si n«lm^ un l'mopoiin n em. of to Oiwiipore l*v watt'*- Commissioned officers, 

Non .illowamv, .I'.siiuiinp the xiumlin o( olheern now sen. in; with Ills AlajestCs 31st Foot . . 

Iuimni;r loi 1 ,(MHJ rank and • Me, I2t; women i(X) dfUlmi, and UK) followers , also for 
hospital and commissariat 
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postage,* being taken at 11, (MJ rupees, which is the amount realized in June upon 
right dispatches, the proportion that would be assignable to steam, supposing all the 
bhcingees up the river as far as Allahabad to be conveyed in that manner, would be 
about 7A>0 rupees. The saving ot Aktahhshiucnt that would result would be sicra 
rupees 890 per mensem, supposing the communication to be sufficiently frequent to 
warrant the exclusive use of steam tor this purpose ; but as at present there are eight 
bhangee mail* dispatebed per mensem, and Government Imvc as yet but two steamers 
ad.ipted to river navigation, tins saving cannot be reckoned upon, except as a prosper* 
Live advantage. Nevertheless, if experiment shall prove that the passage to Allahabad 
can he made as rapidly by water as the bhangee mails travel by land, a separate mad 
might he established in the first instance by such vessels, and the great security ot the 
method ot conveyance, the immunity from theft or robbery, and from injury from 
weal her or accident ot any kind, added to the pow er of earning larger parcels, must 
ensure an increased resort to this means of transport, and thence an increased revenue. 
The application of steam navigation to thi* purpose must depend oi com sc on the time 
within which the passage to Allahabad can be made by steam Pdiiuigee parcels would 
requue to be conveyed to that station in about Tift ecu days, before such a inode of 
conveyance could be admitted to supersede the present system; lor the bhangee 
mails canied by relays of men arrive generally within that time, though not with any 
i egularity. 


VreKN m\. 
No. £5 
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Fifthly. There i* at present an establishment of four expensive boats kept up for the 
transport of stamped paper to the different distnct stations. The majority of these aie 
accessible by steamers, and the whole, or the greater pari of this establishment, would 
be saved bv employing steamers instead to carry the stamps. The cost of the four boats 
was about 10, 0(H) rupees, and the permanent ehaige of each per mensem is rupees i IH, 

<u for the foiii , rupees 472. Stationery and medical stores are similarly sit tic Its of a 
description that might at once be sent by the steamers to all the liver stations by which 
a very considerable present saving would be made in the charge oi their conveyance by 
the piesent plan, or rather the amount of this charge might he transferred to meet in 
pait the expense of the steamers which did the work These objects are of secondary 
importance only ; still they afford so many additional motives lot making a sufficient 
numbei ot experimental voyages to enable Government to ascertain within what period 
the passage can be assured, and they help to show that, if the experiments aie successful, 
there are abundance of useful purposes which steamers may be made to ansvvci, as well 
immediate as prospective. 

With respect to the description of steam- vessels best adapted for livir navigation, with 
teferenee to (he different purposes for which Government would eventually recjmi e them, 
the subject is foreign to the immediate purpose of thU note, Captain Forbes lias, how- 
ever, furnished a Memorandum, which h annexed, containing some valuable hints, and 
discussing the question with his usual judgment and professional skill To that, paper • 
the members ot Government will of course refer when the question shall he — in what 
manner to apply steam to any of the purposes required t but preliminary to this is the 
ascertainment by experiment whether through the application ot steam the full desired 
benefit, or what proportion of it, can be expected. For such experiments the pirsent river 
steamers of Government appear amply sufficient. Improvements may be made in future 
vessels, calculated to increase speed or diminish the draught of water, or to extend and 

improve 
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improve the accommodation afforded. Every thing of the kind would of course be so 
much gain ; and possessing a pel feet knowledge ol the capacity, draught, and power of 
the boats we have, through the result of experiments actually made with them, the 
effect of each improvement may at once he calculated. The most important point of all 
is to ascertain as nearly as can be done what precise gain ol time over vessels ordinarily 
used for the transpoi t ot goods, treasure, public stores, or travellers, can he reckoned 
upon with a steam-vessel ot a given pou< r and di aught, and likewise whether the navi- 
gation of the Ganges presents such difficulties as must prevent or discourage the hope 
of ever successfully appl} itig steam. 

The Hooghly and Bnrhampootur have been built especially for ri\ er navigation, and 
the whole cost ol their build will be ihiown away if the desired experiments be not 
made with them Their dimensions, power ot engine, and draught of water are given 
below/ together with the more impoitant particular, / iz. their capacity for currying then 
own fuel. Assuming the consumption at 1 00 inauuds ut coals per <lay ot twelve hours* 
which I am asstiied is an outside calculation, six or seven day- is the interval at which 
fresh relays of coal would be indispensable, and tin* question arises at what di-tances to 
make the pi ovision. For the lii st expel iments the safe side must of com sc In* taken, 
and three if not four lelays should be provided lor the voyage to Allahabad, a ^tuning 
the distance to Ik* about (>10 miles. Tliis allows miles lor each coal station at three, 
and 100 at four divisions. To accomplish these distances in six or seven day*, a late ot 
from t went) -five to tliii tv-five miles per day ol twelve hours must be reckoned upon 
again 4 the cm rent. These sue distances which the river craft continually exceed w hen 
they have a lair wind; and assuming the steam-engine to be in place of such a wind, 
giving a> it must a choice at all times ol the most favourable channel* and parts of tin 
the nver lor upward navigation, it would ho to assume a necessary failure to take a 
shorter distance for the daily pi ogress For three relays at a distance of about 200 
null's from each other, depots of coal would be required at Rajmuhal, Dinapoor, 
Benares, and at Allahabad for the return voyage: 8(X) inauuds at each station is an 
abundant supply. The letum voyage would not probably occupy much more than seven 
days Rttd the necessity of using at most hut hall the steam povvoi would allow the seven 
days’ provision to he husbanded lor at least twelve days' use ll necessary. 1 flour stations be 
deemed indispensable, Aloorshedabad, Moongeer, Chupra, and Benaies would seem the 
most appropriate, or, to irlieve the length ot the first stage to Rajmuhal, a boat-load ot 
coals might be forwarded to Culwa, to enable the steamer to proceed from thence with 
a full supply. 

The Diana steamer, which was so useful in the Burmese war, carried the British 
Resident with his suite up to l uirapuora on the Irrawaddy within a month, during the 
September freshes, stoppages included, and with the disadvantage of using wood instead 
of coal fucK The journey is as compared w it h the Ganges to the height ol the city of 
Benares. There is unfortunate! v io record of the progress the Diana made per diem 
against the stream ol the Irrawaddy, nor of the stations at which the deptUs of fuel were 
established for that voyage ;f otherwise that expedition might be assumed to affoid 

useful 
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f IWtor Stewart,' who acrompamed Doctor C^uwfunl us surgeon, and to whofb I have caused application 
> be made on th« subject, writer that nobody kcj>t a journo, " but in going up vve experienced no difficulty vvlidterei 
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useful data for calculation in respect to the proposed experiments for the Irrawaddy, 
except that it is not so large and lias consequently less depth of water than the main 
stream of the Ganges, must be similat^in all other respects to this latter river ; and 
it is worthy of remark that the draught <rf water of the Diana exceeds that of either of 
the new river steamers lately buil^, by a foot and a half or two feet, so that the success- 
ful trip she made on the occasion alluded li> is very encouraging to an experiment with 
these. On her return, indeed, l have been informed that, owing to the subsiding of the 
inundation and the general shidlovvnos of the river, the Diana had very great difficulty 
m making the voyage, and that on one 1 occasion she stuck so firmly on a sand bank as 
not to be extricated without landing e\eiy thing of weight, and obtaining the aid ot 
several hundred of the Hurmese inhabitants in the neighbourhood to lift her off’. This, 
however, occurred in the month of December; and considei ing the difference in the 
draught of \Vutcr of the new steamet*, the circumstance should be no argument against 
dispatching them to Allahabad on the experimental voyage pioposed, more especially at 
the present season of the year. 

In addition to the dispatching of coal, it will he necessary for the success of the proposed 
experiments as well to secure the services of an experienced m.mjee, well acquainted with 
the liver (which is by no means difficult, for there are many men whose whole life has 
been spent m making voyages up and down), as lo provide local pilots at all the different 
points. Precautions of this kind can always he taken by notice beforehand to the local 
functionaries and police da roglias ; and in case of any unforeseen emergency, these will 
readily provide any extra assistance that might be ncccssaty to extricate the vessel and 
save the property of the state. 
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With respect to the expense : in an experimental voyage of this desuiplion it is only 
ol importance to notice the item for the calculation of future results. Exclusive* ol the 
ordinary establishment and wear and tear of the steamm , the charge* is confined to the coal 
and contingent expenses, lor the \oyage up and down at HiX) maimds for each station, 
as above assumed, the total expenditure of coal, supposing the vessel to arrive always with 
none lift of the preceding supply, and supposing also the entire supply sent to Allahabad 
to be consumed in the voyage down, would be 1,(KHJ maunds. The bent coal is now put 
on boaid at Calcutta for seven annas a uiaund : unfortunately none is to he found at any 
point of the voyage except such as may be forwarded from Calcutta. Tins is certainly a 
great drawback, and perhaps were the banks of the Soane explored, a coal suinlai to that 
found near the Dumoodur in Hurdwan might he discovered, tot there is no great dis mo- 
larity in the character of the country through which the tw o riveia run. At pi cm nt, how- 
ever, the cost of coals for the depots must be taken at tin* Calcutta price plus the* chaige of 
conveyance to the desired station. At Allahabad coal has been dch voted to (io\ eminent 
on contract at a rupee per maund : taking twelve annas, therefore, as the medium charge 

I ier maund for all the stations, the total expense of the voyage* would 3,000 rupees for coal. 
?or pilots, additional crew, and contingencies 5(X) mpecs more might be added, making 
3,500 rupees the total charge to be placed to the account of the experiment. The risk, 
wear and tear, and ordinary charges of the vessels dispatched must of course also enter 
into any calculation that may hereafter be made for tlie purpose of showing that steam 
navigation can or cannot be applied beneficially to any given public object, hut such 
items are foreign to the determination whether an experiment shall be made or not. The 
extra expense that it will occasion, to Government is i II that has at present to he consi- 
dered ; in other words, whether it is worth 3,500 rupees to ascertain with what gain in 
time, o^er the ordinary boats of the country, steam navigation can he introduced up to the 
station of Allahabad. I have named this station, and confined rny observations to it, 

because 


in Sept^ndier (except fur supplies of fuel) and travelled generally Unity miles a day Coining dovn, tin rivu 
had fillen and sc \e nil hanks had shilled, so that we always Jiad rht jolly- boat a-hcad, and often from »pnniunr«* ol 
the channel had to kedge along ; when we could procure a pilot to point out the channel from one town to anotln r, 
got on very well , we drew never less than six feet.” 
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because immediately beyond the navigation is exceedingly difficult. For the five mile* 
between the fort of Allahabad and the village of Popamow the river falls in a race over 
loose sand with a velocity not equalled in any other part of the stream, and the nature ot 
the soil keeps it perpetually shallow, more especially during the rains, when the width is 
very great. This is decidedly the most dangerous and difficult point of the entire naviga- 
tion of the Ganges; and it is customary for travellers to disembark, and for boats with 
merchandize to lighten their draught before they encounter its dangers. The river 
steamers now belonging to Government have neither sufficient power, nor is their draught 
sufficiently small to be able to make a certain passage of this rapid; consequently it is 
best not to attempt it, 01 at least not to include it in the calculations of the first experi- 
ment. The cause of steam navigation will stiller nothing by being first considered with 
reference to the result that may be ascertained by an experimental voyage to Allahabad. 
Cuwnpore being the principal station of the army of Ihndoostan, is doubtless a most 
lmpoitant place to be readied by steam : it is P20 mile*, or one coal relay, beyond Alla- 
habad ; and if the latter station can be brought within the influence of the improved 
system, its eventual extension to Canuipore would soon follow. 


To conduct satisfactorily an experimental voyage of the kind proposed requires some- 
thing quite distinct from nautical skill : indeed loi the mere command of the v< -«el m tin* 
daily progiess, a maujce would he the most efficient captain ; Government will require, 
however, that the route followed should be noted and laid down, that the nature ol the 
difficulties experienced, and the manner in which they are overcome, should be distinctly 
registered foi a warning and instruction lootheis; and that u pai ticular set ol ob*eivn- 
tioiis should be made in regard to the power of the steam and the stmigth of the curiont. 
and the manner of advancing against tin* latter, and the fitness of the vessel under all cn- 
cumstaiices ol current and wind to make way. All these questions require a man of 
scientific and observing habits, and above all things a person on whose judgment in such 
matters it would be safe to rely. 

(Signed) 11. T. PuiNScr, Secretary. 

Calcutta, yist duly ISijS. 


P. S. — I have been reminded that in the above paper, which has been prepared tor the 
information of the (invernoi -general, agreeably to his command, 1 have omitted to explain 
sufficiently for what purposes and with a view to what objects the Hooghly and Huiham- 
pootur steamers have been built ; and hence that the question is argued as it the matter 
for Government to decide vveie purely how to render serviceable vessels which have been 
constructed at considerable ‘expense, but would be* useless unless a mode of employing 
them experimentally could now be devised. It ceitainly was far ftom my purpose to give 
lo the question such a turn ; but the two vessel* having now been so recently launched, 1 
conceived all that had passed when it was determined to build them was already so fully 
known and familiar as to render any special advertence to that part of the subject unne- 
cessary. In order to prevent misconstruction, however, and complete the (.tposc, the 
following notice is added of the circumstances under which the two river steamers m 
question were constructed. 

Soon after the conquest of \s*am, the difficulties of the navigation of the tiurhampoolui. 
born the strength of the current and prevalence of east winds, and the want of any ready 
means of communication by land with the upper parts of the valley, suggested to Mr. >colt 
the exjiediency of applying steam to secuie (he desired facilities. It was reckoned both that 
the troops in the valley might be more easily supplied in this manner, and that a great 
reduction might be made in the number kept up, if through the use of steamers the means 
were obtained of moving them quickly in every direction. The Secretary in the Secret and 
Political department brought these circumstances under the notice ot Government, m a 
Note locorded in the Political Proceedings of the 30th September lSi?5; and it was a solved, 
with lofeience to the opinion of Captain Forbes and other intelligent person* 5 cited by Mr. 
Su niton, to request the Honourable the Com t of Directors to forward two pair ot boat 
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engines capable of being applied to vessels adapted to the navigation of rapid rivers. The 
power stated as requisite for the purpose was two twenty-horse engines for each vessel to 
be built, and it was at first contemplated that both the steamers should be employed in the 
Assam Valley. 

The Honourable Court, in compliance with the application so made, forwarded the 
engines now in the Hooghly and Burhampootur, but instead of twenty-horse power 
engines, they are all of twenty -live, being made by Mr. Maudsley, one of the first 
machinists of England, who, justly reckoning that the powers, of steam in vessels of the 
description required had been somewhat ovenated, thought it better to exceed the indent. 
\long with the engine*, plans weie foi warded tioni England of the vessels to he built 
toi them: and the Bin hampootur, both in build and dimensions, corresponds as nearly as 
tan be with these plans. 


A IM'I'MHX, 

No. *5. 

.»» Unutil, 

Steam 
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I’pon the arrivals of the engine* in Is^fi, Mr. Sepping*, the Company’s marine surveyor. 

. >b*ervmg that (lie vessels were comparative!) small, and incapable of affording the accom- 
modation desired for any number of troops, thinking likewise that by widening the beam 
md adding to the length, a less draught ol water would be secured, proposed to alter the 
plan to obtain these advantages. lie further stated, thnt to fin msli crooked timbers for the 
sides of the vessel-, according to the English plans, would add greatly to the expense, lie 
proposed therefore to make the floor or bottom quite flat, joining the sides on at a right 
.ingle, whereby a greater capacity of stowing coal would, he conceived, he obtained with 
lo-s diaught of water. These alteiations were recommended to Government by the Mamie 
Board, whereupon Mi. Swinton laid a further note before the (iovemmeut, pointing out 
that the deviation liom the English plan* would icquiie the main shaft of the puddle- 
w heel* to be cut and lengthened ; that this was a hazardous operation, and, with the oiln r 
alter ations. might endanger the success of the whole design, if both vessel* should prove 
uii'jei viceable in consequence. He accordingly urged that one at least should he built 
upon the European plan, which was ideally the safer. On tins occasion Mr. Swinton 
i epresented that one boat only might suffice for service m the Burhampootur, under the 
< ommissiorier on the north-eastern fiontier, and that the othei might be made applicable 
in general service on the Ganges, or elsewhere, as Government, might find occasion to 
einplo) it. Jn ordei to overcome tin* difficult) about crooked timber for the sides, a leudei 
was piesented by Mr. Swinton fiom Mr. .1 .lines Kyd, who offered to build a vessel exact!) 
moot ding to the English plan for 8.5\000 itjpee*. Yielding to Mi Swinton 4 * arguments, 
(Government determined that one ot the two ves*eU should he built on the English plan, 
though at a somewhat increased charge, and though at first aytlionty was given to men ace 
the beam of the other, that scheme was ultimately relinquished, and the Howra Company 
tendered to build the other boat for 6 j, 000 rupees, with beam and length according to 
the English plan, but without crooked timbers and with a rectangular section across. 
The Burhampootur is the vessel built by Mi. kyd, the Hooghly that of the Ho\\iu # 
Eompany, and both are declared to he c quail) well executed according to lb** contiucts. 

When the Burhampootur was finished it was delernimed fo assign her fo» service m 
I Ik* Assam Valiev , and relay* of coal hav mg been foi warded, -he wus to have stalled about 
the middle of the pa*t month. The Hooghly wa* to be retained for general sim ve e at the 
Presidency, where then; is employment for a ve-*el of the kind in conveying troops to the 
( hm-urdh depOt, and in other dutie*, foi which the sea-gnmg M<siinm an not so well 
adapted. 

r rhe dispatch of the Bui hampootur to her destination in As-am ha- been dt laved m con 
sequence of its being the winli of the Govcrnor-geneial that the question of steam naviga- 
non should be first taken up as a general one, and he considered with reference to all the 
purposes to which vessels propelled by steam may eventually he made applicable in thi- 
country, leaving the? local appropriation of oue of the existing boat* to the particular pui- 
pose* contemplated hi A-sani to stand over until experiment *hall have been made on 
which to form a determination as to how far it i» worth the while of this Government to 
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Apflnihx, apply more extensively in place of the common river craft, now of necessity used. 

Np. 25. The above Memorandum ha* been prepared by the Governor-general’* direction, in order 
omhnmul * 1° bring thin question forward. 

(Signed) H. T. Painsef, 

7th Aug. 1828. Secretary* 


o> ) Kxtiad Public (5.) — EXTRACT PLBLIC LETTER from 7i« ngal, dated RKt March 1829. 

born Bengal, I'll. YVr. approved the piopositiou for telling out to hire the Government steamer®, 

TlstMauh J8J!) a * a means ol reducing the charge of maintaining them. The Marine Roald were 
acc ordingly desired to fix a rate tor each vessel, me lulling the new deaimT llonghlv, 
and to give public notice that they would be lor hue at any tunc* when not actually 
engaged on t lit* public service; hut we eautiotud the* Board against cntciing into 
engagements of a natnie to einbairass the Go\ ei nment in ta-o ot any sudden lalMor 
the* services of a steamer. 


(f> ) hvtiaeK 
Repoi i 
on pinpuM'd 
establishment of 
Steam-fugs 
on the I looghlv 




((}.) — EXTRACTS Kiu’oki of Comiviiitms appointed bv (Government for the purpose 
of di^russing in ail its bearings I lie* proposed Establishment by Government of a 
sufficient number ol Steaming- to insure the.* more speed} ami sate navigation of the 
River llooghly. 

I. Til vi the mfiodiietion of steam-slug* is desirable in the highest degree, and that 
l he* adoption ot such a measure will atfoid facTities in t he* navigation of the river, 
hitherto hut veiy pai t iully known, jour Committee have no hesitation in saying the 
pnmai y advantages to he derived art' .self-evident: hut there are otheis of collateral 
hearing, the limits of which cannot he defined hut by mature experience ; amongst the 
former, the most pioimncnt are : Ut. Expedition in the passage up and down the liver; 
2cl. The ability to move np and down at a greater draught of water than at present; 
Bd. Less risk o( grounding, Irom the ship being under greater command ; -4th ; A sa\mg 
in anchors and cables : and the value ol each ol lhe-e advantages to the shipping mteic*ts 
varies according to circumstances ; besides w hicli, w hen Mie fact has hcc.i once ( sta- 
blished that the ri-k ot this river ha- actually been reduced, much ot the pie-ent preju- 
dice existing among ship-owper- and underwi iters to the river will gradually wear awav. 
ami the consequence will be an incrcasa* ot shipping in the river. 

2. Your Committee cannot avoid stating, that the interests of the llouourahle Com- 
pany are likely to bo more promoted by the adoption of the pi opened tugs than any 
•other party concerned in the shipping ot this port, pat tieulai ly as respects their China 
ships, and the trade carried on b\ f.ieir regular and extra '-hip- ; the two lattei descrip- 
tions will injuduc he brought oil* town and kuhn, h\ which measure dcmuuage, sloop 
hire, and the heavy losses sustained hy disaster and plunder ar the lowei station- of the 
rivei, will be prevented ; in fact, so much will he gamed In the change ot the system, 
that it will be fhe interest of (iovernment to bring np their trading ships and take 
them down by steam free of all charge against their owner*. 

A. Your Committee cotict ive it undesirable to attempt, in the first instance, to esta- 
blish the full number of tug- to conduct the w hole navigation of the river ; they think it 
would be far more advisable to try the experiment on a small scale, by which means the 
advantages and di-advantages of the system would be sufficiently developed to afford 
much nioic Mire grounds for the foundation of a full and efficient establishment than 
can possibly be obtained at flit present time, and with this view of the case, vonr Com- 
mittee beg to observe that Government have the means already at command to commence 
the dispensation of the ai(iny advantages we have pointed out in favour of all parties 

concerned, 
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concerned, by equipping the Enterprise, Irrawaddy, and Ganges as steam-tugs, which 
measure we are assured will equally piomote the shipping interests of tins port und the 
best interests of the Honourable Company. 

13, Your Committee have great satisfaction in submitting to the notice of his Lord- 
ship in Council a very comprehensive Memoiandiim of the results likely to appear by 
tin 1 adoption of steam-tugs m aid ot the navigation ol the Hooghly, from the pen <>1 their 
able ami intelligent colleague Mr. James Mackenzie, which document they deem 
eqii.illv conclusive and convincing. 

I 1 . Should his LonUhip in C ouncil not Ik* disposed to employ the three Government 
ste.iim is as proposed, your Comuiittce would recommend that immediate steps he taken 
to establish two tngs ot the following burthen and (lower : one of about 2/0 or 280 tons 
bin then, aml.fm ni-lied u it h tw o engim - o! eigluv-lioj -c power each, and copper boilers , 
tin* otlur to be from 200 to 2 o() tons Imithon, with two sixty-hoi se engines: the first to 
ply below Mud point, and the other all above that place. 
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v/.) — MOTOR VNDl'M by Jamies Mvckia/jk Esq. relative to the Advantages likely 

to i (*sult from attar lung Steam-tug Establishments to the existing Iblot Service, dated 

20th December 1827 

1 \ 1822-2.1,21!) pi ivate u^sels arrived at and 21 . r i departed from (’alcufta, none of 
' v it i< 1 1 e\pei u need any detention on the passage I tom or to the Sand Meads except 
u bar ali( mled i be navigation ol the n\(*r. In some eases tin* progicssof those ships 
would not have been facilitated by the lesi-tamv of steam-tugs, hut in most instances a 
manual saving of demtin age would have been t fleeted by such assistance, and the 
•\li nr of the accidents experience! Iiom the usual navigation of the liver would have 
neon matt! tally led need. It will no doubt be admitted that Hie in of steam-tugs 
w mdd lcdure tin* average passage of ^*bips at riving in E< hru.u \ , M.h < li, A(inl, May, 
vim! June : to three days in July : November, Deet mber, ami Jauuaiv, to lour days; ami 
in August, September, ami October, to fnc days ; also, that the avetuge parage of -lups 
outward bound would be tlicrebv «inn)ai lv reduced, in November and ILcembtr, to 
tlnee <ia\s; m Oclohi r, January, Felw uai v, Match, ami April, to lour d.ivs ; ami m May, 
June. July, August, and September, to five days ; with irfcicticc, tbei efoi e, to the actual 
pa-sages of the above vessels that at lived and dcpai ted in 1822-23, between Calcutta 
and the Sand Heads, the following icsults of comparison fliow the rlemui lage. calcu- 
lated at eight annas per toil per day, which would have been saved by the assistance ot 
steam-tugs, m all cases of protracted passage : 


(7.) Ylcimn .imltiin 
n Lit iv t* 
to ^fcam-liip 
Establishment* 


ON A HIM V A I.. 


Ships that would have had | ton ‘ ar ‘ d U I>‘ 

thcr passage., .hortoned gh from '* 00 ” , ons 

by the aid of steam-tugs ( sh ,‘ )S und J ym t0 ' h .. 

Ships that would not have required steam-tugs . . 


of Shijis 

Jon 

IJennirnigi*. 


y/i 

ai.4^7 

m,iv> * 

0 

<>4 

j , - '} \ 

( >0*404 b 

3 


10/, o { 

1 N 404 S 1 

11 


; ' 

i, 3 h,G 2 y 2 5 

11 

b4 

‘ 22.f)44 




Total .. 


210 ! 80 , ~jhj I 
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Otf DEPAR 7 URF. 

1 Number 
of Ships. 

Tons. 

Demurrage 

... . x . . . . , f Ships of r/10 tons and up- 

Shms that would have had j 1 

their pasMagcH shorten, -d s , ' from y,,, to v>0 t0 „; 
by the aid of steam-fugs | sh| j )8 ni|dcr ;>00 tons 

i 

| 

4 r> ' 

04 

1 7 f 

20/128 
37,45') 
14.323 ' 

1,1 2,1 06 4 3 4 1 

1,07/20 2 t'{ 11 < 
3.7,64 r » 8 2 70 

Ships that would not have required steam-tugs 

; 2,3 ' 

1 * ' 

78,405 i 

718 1 

2,05.078 8341 

Total .. 


7 ( )* 10 3 

1 


Hut in the same year there uric' (wenty-nme 4»ips bo4de^ that experienced extra 
detention on the inward or outward pawigo, and five more ships that were so detained 
(ui both passages, so that, allowing the d< murrage attending the extra detention to In 
balanced by the extra expenses attending its ranges severally, and considering the dr 
nnirrage for the whole detention would have been saved by the tug*, the above calcu- 
lation, adding those forty tom ships, will stand thus : 


ah u i v a i s 


Number 
ol Ships. 


Ships ol r,oo tons and upwards 
Slaps liom 300 to r,oo tons 
Ships under 300 tons 

Ships that would ha\e had theii passages shortened 
by the aid of steam-tugs 

Ships that would not have icquired the steam-tugs 


62 

75 

5b 


103 

70 


Tons 


V, 717 

529.773 

IU ‘2 2 J 


7^’bi 3 

« 0.75a 


Demurrage. 


i 1,40,343 

0 

3 

1 1 

C 

1 85,508 

8 


13 

3 

1 CO v l64 

H 

1 

JJ 

0 

j 2,40,0113 

0 

3 

2 

0 


Tot^l .. 


263 1*04,3^15 


DEPARTURES 


Ships of 500 tons and upwards 
Ships from 300 to froo tons 
Ships under 300 tons . . . . 

Ships obtaining benefit from steam-tug assistance . . 
Ships that would not have required the tugs 

TOTA5 


Number 


ol Ships. Tons 

Demurrage. 

72 1 42,015 

2.54487 6 0 10 0 

i f >!) ! 43,579 

1 / 2/91 3800 

75 1 »4,543 

35,976 8976 

254 ! 1 , 00,137 

j 4,43,154 8469 

9 } 718 

1 

1 _ _ 

956 j 1,00,855 

I 

| 


I 


Aggregate 
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Aggregate Number of Ships arriving and departing, with their Tonnage and 

Demurrage : 


A i n v ala 
Depaitures 


Number 
ol .ships. 

i 

1 

Tonnage. 

__ 

Denuurnge. 

q (>3 

1,04,30;, 

•i.<jGoifi 0 


1 ,‘*0,855 

1 

4 4 S 

:n<) 

1 



i 


Giving an average Demurrage per Ton on arrivul or departure . , Its 3 3 8 
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hi the same \ ear also of the Honourable Company’s ships, the cargoes ol which were 
comprehended in the Government accounts of the year, there we re thitlmi arrivals and 
the same number of departures; and supposing that steam-tugs would have brought 
them up to Calcutta at once and taken them down loaded, ot made an approach to 
such an object, according to the expectations cxpic'scd in the Hoard’s letter, with a 
saving* in demurrage equal to the average above Mated lor ships exceeding /iOO tons, the 
calculation on thin account would stand tlm* : 


IIONOl RAIU.I COMPANY'S SUM'S 



Number , 
ol , Ships. 

'1 oium^i* 

1 >< murr.ij.u* 
pi 1 ton 

1 ut ire Dnnurr^re 

Arrivals 

1 :i : 

14,4 r >l 

3 n G ' 

1 

:, i 7 jo » ( > f > 

Departures 

*3 ! 

i 


! (• 0 i<> : 

y 7>7 ( *7 <* 


1 ( 

aG 

! 

j '•*,!) 73 

4» 14 ■! 

i,|i,/> f * * , <> 


The estimate of demurrage, thcrefoic, that might have hci n sived m the above year by 
the employment of steam-tugs, in all ea-e* of arrival* and departute* ot tuning '-hip*-, is • 
as lollows : 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 

' Numhet 
< ol Ships, j 

1 OlllWgC 

lh nmrragr. 


• 

Honourable Company's trade . . 

.. ’ ,;i 

28 '1,74 ! 

1 ,4 1 1 0 

G 


Private trade . . 

»• 1 6 J !) ■ 

1_ i 

( 

2 7 o ^,eao [ 

1 

*>189,170 8 

0 



r 

547 1 

2 , 34,173 

Kj "/77 7 

u 



i 


11. 0 D 


Hie 1 e 


/ 
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Tlicie wore besides, in the ‘..tine year, the arrival and departure of other Government 
vcwK, as the Ernaail, &e. vv Inch would have been equally benefited by the assistance of 
tugs but arc not included in the above. 

The data for the above estimate ha« been drawn from the account of the Master-Atten 
dunt’h office. ; but to estimate the value o! the property affected in the calculation, I have 
taken from the Government records the account of imports and exports for the same 
year, distincpiishim' the Company’s fiom the private trade, as follows : 


IluliOHiable 


— 

’ Company* 1 'iiulf, 1 
Number ol 

Slops 

i 

Tonnage. 

Valuation 

Valuation ol („\up< 
pei I on 

Impoits 

| 

14 , 45 * 

! n/itf/jKl 

'It bp 

lAportb 

• j • - ; 

i 4 » 4 tn 

, 1,H i,i <2 7 *, *, 

1,2 12 12 



-' 9.394 

i 1,94,81,1 jG 

fib 2 7 .-, 


Piivalc Trade, dcdiictmt’ the Tonnage and Cargoes of Dhomes : 



— 

I'm ate T Hide. 

N umbel ol , 

, Sill] t s 

Tonnage. 

1 Valuation. 

Valuation ol 
Cargo pci lou 

Imports 

• i • • 

271 

1,08,687 

j 4,24,88,031 


Pxpoits 

.. 

27H 

l,o8,88l 

| 4,8;,, 00.327 

445*44 





<).o|,88,3;}b 



i 


1 lonourable Company's import** and evpoits ... Sa. R*. 1,94,81,130 
Private imports and exports ... ... . • ... 9,0!), 88,358 

Estimating the \alim ol the Honourable Companv \ ships at 200 rupees per ton, and 
considering the private ^liips as insured at the same late, then 

Honourable (^mipanv’s ••hips aniwiU Tons I4,lal 
— departures ... 14,913 

29,394 -r 2= 14,6/9 a’ 200= 29,39,100 

And private >hips arrived 1,08,68/ 

— departed ... ... 1,08,881 

2, 17,5G8-r2= l,08,/84 a' 200=2,17,56,800 


Amount value ol ship* and cargoes ... 


Sa. Rs. 13,51,65,694 
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In 1822-23 there were three vessels lost going out, viz. the Liverpool, Oracahmsa, and 
Helen, and it may be presumed that had steam-tugs been then in full employment, no 
such catastrophe would have occurred, as they would have been either at sea when tin 
gale came on, or the steamer in charge of each could have taken her to a more shekel ed 
situation on its approach. 

According to the preceding estimate of value, this loss will stand thus : 


Liv erpool 

Ton* 

5*27 

Oracnbissa 

280 

Helen 

168 


Total r 

ronnage < 

W l 


at 2()0 rupees per ton for the hulls 
at 1 1,544 rs. per ton for the cargoes 


Sn it*. 

1 .«).'>.( HH) 

o i,:um 
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No. 
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Steam 
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0,211,301 


making with the above estimated demurrage a sum of sicca mpees M, 59,1)81. 0. loss 
h Din demurrage and shipwreck in the river during 1822-23, 01 moie than one per cent, 
on the ruin e \alue of the ships and cargoes, both Company's and private 

'fhe u-e of the steam-tugs would be also attended with a mateii.il saving in anchors 
and rabies, as lew of these in comparison to what are at present lost would mnain sub- 
ject to the liability of loss, when a constant choice of anchoring ground existed. I 
should consider tins saving to be perhaps under-rated when estimated at one anchor ami 
cable, value 1,(>(K) rupees, tor every tour ships; or rupees on every* eight of the 

airivuls and departure s (545), equal to 200 1 11 pec# for each ai rival and dcpai lure, n. 
sit ca 1 upees 1,09,000 in 1823 w hen my attention ua- fir-t dueefed to flic subject, I 
estimated the amount of loss under this head at a eoitsideialik higher rate, fioin the 
knowledge ol vci v exit nsive losses of this desei iptiou that had taken place ; but the io- 
( u asing 11st* ot chain rabies must have tended to dimmish mi< h loss, ahhoueh it has 
met eased losses of another kind, from the additional damage thereby occasioned to tin* 
hulls ot vessels obliged to anclior in unfavouiahle situations. 

Another head of expense would he greatly reduced hv the use ol steam -tugs, n ,he 
ehai ges inc m red in couscfpidticc of vessels gioumlmg on flu passage up or d«»w u, lm 
doc king, unloading, and reloading, damage sustained hv the eargec s, demun age, \«* 
'This I should conceive to be under- rated at another lae ot mpees: ami I am ot opinion 
that tin* charges 1 exulting from the loss ot anchor** and cables and Irom gioimdmg, Ik \m?d 
what the use of steam-tugs might have been unable to prev< lit, must have be< u -n/i •. u m 
in 1822-23 to increase the above estimate of demurrage and actual loss pom s!n,m,' f k 
to sicca rupees 18/ 10,000. 9 

l apprehend also that the risk attending the conveyance of <nrgo to and liom ships nf 
the lower stations, in the river is considerable at certain season-, and that t lo damage .md 
Joss resulting therefrom, the weather and the misconduct oi boats 1 crew - hmh cons], 
tiered, might he deserving of separate estimate ; hut eoiiueeling Ihc-euith the«l» mun.me 
above stated, ami viewing the whole amount w ith icfen nee to t lic k eombim d iimiesNnl 
owners and shipper*, I should not consider it as ovei tli<* maik lor gem rai calculation, 
although m individual eases many might estimate their demurrage at less, ami mine f< w, 
ftom paiticular circumstances might reckon then ovvn .itagream rate; 11 may he 
suOii ii nt however to show, when the risks ot entuc loss, of Ins- from grou.mmir, of 
losing anchors and cables, &c. with which the uiidf nvi iters are ium edian ly com * 1 ned, 
are added to the account, that there is sufficient reason fur all person** mien -ted t<« desire 
1 he establishment of stcum-tugs in direct aid of the pitot service. 

As the ( vprn-c of providing and employing stean.-tugs would I)' 1 necessarily <o*cat, 
the requisite charge for their assistance would he in proportion compared with the 
existing pilotage charges; but as it would be clearly for the intere-isol ownei -, shipper-*, 
and underwriters that the intended ambiance should be obtained m perhaps a ma|-aity 
of cases, l have no doubt that the wishes of (government with n card to diminishing 

11. b \) 1 " tin- 
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ihe expenses of the pilot e-t«d>hdiment, and at the same time improving the navigation 
of the river, would be fully answered by creaiing t lie proposed establishment of steam- 
tugs, and leaving their < inpayment entirely optional on t lie part of owners and com- 
manders of ships. 

Supposing that, with regard to arrivals, a number of ships equal to those on which 
d< rnurrage has been above calculated for the -ix months of 1822-23, from July to De- 
cember both inclusive, were to use the steam-tugs when inward bound, the ehaige 
being for ships above *Jb\) tous three rupees per ton, and for those* from 500 to 750 
tons two rupees twelve annas, or at an average ot two rupees fourteen annas for those 
above 500 tons, tor ships from 300 to 500 tons at an average of two rupees eight annas, 
and for those under 301) tons two rupees, the l esults of actual payment compared with 
demurrage would be as follows: 




i 


Steam-tng 

iMitin* Strain- tug 


No. 

• 

I onnni^t* Ih’niuiiagv 

Charge |*or 'ion 




i 

' Its 

As. 

Rs As. 

Us 

Ships of r>oo tons and upwanh 

4^ 

•i;..44 f > , 

O 

- u 

j 7'M57 4 

— from ;joo to ,y)o 

; m 


8 

2 S 

■VM/R-j 8 

— under ;jo<> tons 

1 

| VO 

5,7<><l ! 

I 

0 

| 2 O 

I 

i‘-;.34 o 

! 

i a i 

r,i,fio8 ljSOjifly 

8 


; MV’73 


And the results of actual payment compared with demurrage for the similar departuie« 
in the other six months of the same year, would be 


i 



l 

j 


j Strain-tug 

Entne Siram-tug 

— 

No | 

1 

' 1 ‘otlHilgC 1 

Demurrage 

| 

Cliaigepei Ton. 

L 

( liargr 


1 

j 1 


Rs As. 

1 

! IN As. 

i Ks. A. 

Ships of r,oo tons and upwards 

1 37 

22 VI 7 

l.b'R/Of) 0 

| 

! - 1 4 

i f ’T. 7:»3 14 

— from joo to y><> tons. . 

! 5 *» 

* - * ) > 

i (>(>,678 8 

i 2 1 

1 * 

1 V .-137 8 

— under 300 tons 

I 4: * 

8, bo". 

l 2 2, 8 ofi 8 

2 O 

17,210 0 


13b 

53*^»7 

2.77, !91 0 

j 

1 

i, 37 . Hi 


Thus two hundred and fifty-eight arrivals and departures* (less than one-half of the 
whole) liable to an aggregate expense ot demurrage of sicca rupees 4,57,350. 8. would 
pay for the aid ol steam- tugs ... ... ... ... Sa. Rs. 2,7*2,815 2 0 

Add to this a charge on Honourable ( ompany's ships at 
1. It. 2. per ton for >toam-tug assistance, as above 
slated on 28,053 tons and tw^mv-six ships 1,41,506 15 6 


Estimated steam-tug charge on two hundred and four 
arrivals and departures within the year Sa. Us. 4,14,322 1 6 
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] am of opinion that three dcam-tugs Imo of HXMiorse power each, and one of 120- 
h«>r*e powei , w ould In* found sufficient to answer the wants of tlio pot!, considering 
their employ incut to he optional with the public: that they could he piep.uvd complete 
tor service at an eulire cost o( sicca mi pro * / , <10,000 ; thaL they would render liner pilot 
vessels imnece^atN, and that the officii s and news ol these pdot vessels would be suffi- 
cicnt for the navigation ol the tugs. In tins \ u w the ordinary sailing expires of the 
lug s would remain comprehended within the existing charges ot the pilot establishment, 
and the expenses might be estimated as follows : 


- ” ■ ■ * - 

— 

i 




run on'l 

1 

\ i:ssi i 1 

ion Tfinei: 

\ KXSIM S. 


I J **r Month 1 

IVr Annum , 

1 

1\ i Month 

IVi Annum, 

Engineer department 

t 

Goo 

• , 

7, ‘200 ! 

i ,8oo 

•2 1 ,Guo 

Coals for e.*j days at l v> maunds per’> 
hour, and io hours endi duy .. J 

E5<»> j 

1 8,000 ! 

1 

4 >v><' . 

54,000 

Interest on cost of the vessels, ) 
7,00,000, at i j per cent. . . . J 

i 

1 

1 

j 

7,ooo ^ 

8 4,000 

Weai and Uai, say i*» per tent 

i 


7,000 

84,000 

Superintending Kngmeei at 8oo 4 


; 

* 

<j,Goo 

rupees pci month . . j 
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Excess of Annual Charge to the Pilot Establishment lor three tugs . . : 


Ties hasty estimate may be found detective, }>ut should it come m ar the truth, as the 
amount oft stimated additional charge to the pilot s<i vice is less than Iwo-lhiids of the 
nbo\e estimated steam-tug charge m 281 amvaU and d< puitmes, it might he loimd that, 
two nipees per Ion on e\ cry inward or outwaid passage ol sbip^ above 500 tons, I S 
on those from 300 to 500, and one on those undei 500, w itb thiee on tin llonomahle 
Company ** ships, would more than cover the additional charge, a » the* si< am tug n ceipth 
on the above 281 arrivals and departmes would at thes^iates amount to s J( < a i upees 
2, 00.8(50, and the comparative lightness o( the rates would be attended with an met eased 
employment ol the vessels. 

Many ships would under such eircurnstanc* s use the st< aimtngsar all w asmi-., whelhei^ 
inward or outward bound, and if the steamer*, u hn h would betapabh tl bunding up or 
taking down ships of 1,200 ton*, were found equally (apabh of bringing up oi taking 
dowm at once two vessels (each) from 350 tons downwaids, tin t haigc to small vessel* 
might be tbeieby lessened further, with an incie.isi d certainty mitgard to the -ufficicncy 
of the receipts. 

The above charges are considered as distinct trom and beyond the u*wil pilotage 
charge, and not applicable to vessels declining the assist, mci of the* *w*ani-tng establish- 
ment ; but should they after so declining require subsequently paitial assistance, they 
ought to pay the whole inward or outwaid charge, as the employment ot the tugs 
sent purposely to their aid would, unless in some casual cu*c*, occupy nearly the same 
time 

As the expense of the tugs would eventually he shared by owners, shippers, and under- 
write! indirectly if not directly, they ought to be left to settle it among themselves 
according to theii estimate or experience of risk and demurrage. 

The 
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( / ) Memorandum 

diimta Mackenzie, 

relative 
lo Steam-tug 
Itaablisl'incnt? 


The tug fcliould be adapted as much as possible for the exclusive purpose of towinir 
with the best effect, having onlv the means of accommodating such pilots as might 
require to proceed to 01 Ironi the pilot station beyond their own officcis. 

I consider (as above alluded to) that the proper parties to superintend and conduct 
the navigation of steam- tug 1 - would he (eventually, if not fiom the commencement) one 
active branch or master-pilot for each, and some junior officers of the pilot establish 
incut, changed occasionally in individual cases, to give all the service the oppoi tunity of 
becoming acquainted with its general details. It would, in my opinion, be indispensable 
to have an able, active, and responsible individual, thmoughly acquainted ith the 
nature and management of steam machinery, to inspect the vessels daily when at Cal- 
cutta, and to keep a vigilant eye over the conduct of the working engineers. 

By making steam-lugs an integral branch of the pilot establishment, the (Jovcrnmcnt 
would be e\eii(ually enabled to make very considerable i etrenchments in the exiting 
scale of their inanne expenditure: foi ii any row-boat* would be required, six pilot 
vessels or fewer might be found sufficient for the duty of the cruizing station, allowing 
one lo be always at or on the passage* to or fiom Calcutta. A le*s establishment nt pilots 
would be ultimately found as efficient a* the present. It might he houcvei injudicious 
to proceed to retrenchment until ibe steam -fugs had come into complete operation, and 
had shown by experience the cvpcdit my of dropping whatever should be found super- 
fluous, In lessening the immhei ol pilot*, tin* inleiests ot the paities could be sulhcicntlv 
provided for by (Ju\ eminent m many wav*, so that no individual injury might be sus- 
tained, that tin* srmre i cinam the same a* to allowances and prospects, on a reduced 
scab* only a* < o mimhei *. 


The abolition ol any existing port charges, or the reduction of the steam-tug charge 
eventually to a nmuimnn talc, would ol couise niei it and obtain the con«idci ation of 
(iovemment, alter the new est ihli*lmient had come into complete opei ation, and bar! 
shown liovv far an ineiea*eol aggregate receipt* could warrant reduction in a de*cnption 
of charges w hieh must under any circumstances press heavily on the commerce of the 
port. 

(Signed) J vmks Mac ken/ii- 

Howrath, 20th Decern her 1827. 


(S ) I ( i [ ( i fi <. iii (8.) — KXTIUUT UKTTO Public Depaitmcnt) from the Bengal Government to 

ih'ngid iIk* (‘onft (-I DirectoM, <liitc*d May 18th 18d0. 

( iOvci mnent 

2 S’j |j j\l i I s.!0 2. We propose in fin-* communication to Mate what lias been done and what is propo*ed 

to he done in re*pe< l to the inf induction of steam navigation into the iiveis of this 
40r.nl ry 

'fhe two steamers. Hooglilv and Ihirhampoot'ir, were launched in the beginning of the 
year 1 and on our proceedings, noted below.' will be found some correspondence 
icspeciing the naming and appointing establishments ami commanders for both vessels; 
• also touching then draught, consumption of Inch capabilities, and eventual employment. 

4. It was at first proposed that the Br.rhnmpootur should proceed to the river Burham- 
pootur, to be at the disposal of Mi. I). Si oft. the political agent in the eastern frontier, so 
as to afford him the means of prompt communication with the posts of Upper Assam, which 

are 

* Con* a«l Jan I.V?*, Xo V. t-« f4l ( ."•< Jiih M.mIi \«> II anil \'J „ Con« 10th April, No. Ii? ami Cons. 
17i!i \pnl. No J! (o.Tf, (on* v ?lfii \\\ , No 7, (‘‘i- t.jrh ^1 No. 'JV to 7>1 ; Cons, .ith J urn*, No Ivtoil, 

( 'on*. Ii Juno No H to 1(», Con- 7 b An,;'; Nf» to 71 » Cun» 5?Uh Apnl, No. 7, Coo* 1-Ali Juno 

IS**, No. Js in JO, Cons. lo'h An: No. " U l.». Com-, J«1 Oit No 17 uihHn, Cons. 10th Dec. lwrt, 

No (ks .inti lo , ( on* li»th Du ]s_’s Con- i.t.1 J.m lK*>, No £0 and al , Corns, lhh July 18J9, No 

'll to lo ( on* Jjd Vpt ISl'U, No. ol to jl , Con* all No\ lj'iN No. 77 ( A ) 
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are accessible only by water, and lor a groat part of the year with extreme difficulty, owing 
to the strength of the cm lent and the prevalance of easterly winds blowing the same wav 
with the stream. The Ilooghlv was to have remained at the disposal of ( government at 
the Presidency, and to be there made applicable to any service that might aiise. 

5. Very soon after the arrival of the present (.overnor-general, his particular attention 
was given to the subject of nver steam navigation, and the prosecution of the Burluiiii- 
pootur’s voyage to Assam was for the time suspended, it being bis Lordship's desire that 
before either of the vessels should be appropriated to any particular service, the question 
of steam navigation upon the rivers of India should be consideiod as a general one, with 
reference to all the purposes to which ve^eU propelled by steam might eventually be 
made applicable in this country. 

6. By his Lordship’s desire our secretary prepared and laid before us a Note describing 
the manner in which the navigation of the rivers was at present conducted, and the dangers, 
delays, and accidents to which it was liable, and pointing out the objects to which, in his 
opinion, the propelling power of steam could be applied with advantage. 

7 Tins paper, with other memorandums bearing on the question, was forwarded to the 
secretary at the India House in a letter dated 10th August IS'JH, and will doubtless have 
been laid before your Honourable Court. It was resolved to older an expel imental 
voyage to Allahabad with one of the new river steamers as a pieliminary measure to any 
further consideration of the subject. We selected two intelligent officers, Captain Johnston, 
of the Kntcrpnzc, and Captain PririM'p, of the Hen gal Engineers, to superintend the 
experiment, and report upon the i exults Copies of the instructions issued to them and 
to the Maiine Hoard upon the occasion, weie forwarded to England in the packet 
addressed to the secretary at tile India House, above referred to. 

ft. The voyage to Allahabad was accomplished, including stoppages, m twenty-tom 
days, and fourteen days were occupied in the return, including two days* delay at Heiiares 
to repair and refit. From Captain Johnston and Captain Prumep we ieceived full repot ts 
upon the state of the nver and incidents ol the voyage, and from the latter officer we 
further received a collected survey of the (hinges and lloughlv rivers, as tiaveiscd by 
the steamer; we obtained also a particular teporl fiom Captain Smith, the engiueei 
officer at Allahabad, upon the state of the Ganges at that place. Tins had been called 
fur m consequence of its being lepresented to us that the navigation was more difficult 
and dangerous at that point than at any other in the whole course of the river. We beg 
to solicit the attention of your Honourable Court to these reports, which aie lepletc with 
impoitant and valuable information on the subjects discussed in them. We oideied 
Captain Prinsep’s map of the rivers to be lithographed lor The u*e ol the deji.u iinenf, 
which having been done under Captain Prinsep's superintendence, twenty < ojne> have 
been already forwarded to your Honourable Court 

9. We further call upon the Board to report upon the expense and the pn^tu ability 
of making the alterations suggested by Captain Johnston in the inddei and other pints 
of the Ilooghlv steamer, so as to fit her for a second expel tmental voyage, which we 
de-ired to he made when the river should he at its lowest. 

10. Our final resolution upon the subject of this first voyage, and the results it had 
elicited, including the Board’s reply to the reference ubove cited, i? recorded as per 
margin.* It was to the following effect : 

11. It seemed that the Hoogly steamer, labouring under the disadvantage of a defect 
either of construction or in her rudder which made her verv difficult to steer, had never- 
theless performed the voyage to Allahabad, in the most unfavourable season, in twenty 
days of twelve hours steaming, without hazard or injury, and w ithout meeting any obstacle 
not easily surmounted. It was the opinion of tin- officers employed that, with better 
arrangements to obtain pilots, or with what must of course be the necessary consequence 

of 
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of pio-ccutmg these experiment^, more knowledge of the cliannels of the ri\er in those 
concluding the onterpnze, the time of the upwind voyage might have been very consi- 
derably abridged, we wue indeed led to hope that with these advantages, it might in the 
lainy season he accomplished in fifteen da\s by the route followed on this occasion ; the 
voyage down occupied ten day-, which was evidently much more than would have been 
necessary if the channel-* had been well known so as to have admitted o( the povvei of the 
steam being freely used The caution most piopeily employed by Captain Johnston on 
this first occasion will la* superfluous hereafter, and a gam of at least two days will then 
probably be made in the return voyage. Thus it appealed that, including stoppages foi 
coul or iiom accident, the (iovernment could icrkoii upon being able to make the voyage 
up and down in the lumy season, helw ecu (kihutta and Allahabad, in one month, with 
either of the pie-cut liver steamer- : so bn, theietoie, t li«' impoitant <|iie-tion as to the 

I lOHSihibty of applying such vessels on the flanges foi purposes of internal navigation 
lad been set at rest, and the ptoluhle gam of time ovei the daft of the count i y with 
vessels of tlmir dimensions and power of< ngme had also been ascei tamed. 

I Theolhrem cm ploy (’(I on the expedition had rightly given their at tent ion to the accu- 
mulation of information lespecting the Mate of the iivd, and their lepoi ts did them gteal 
cirdit. 'flu* fact* < ollected b\ them m legard to it- n-e and the rapidity of the - in lent at 
dilVeient seasons anrl at ditlei ent place** weieciiiious and mtevesting : tin* ub-oi v it ions toi 
vvai ded by t nptnm Smith tiom \ 1 1 diahnd. as to the st.it e of the < banned- above the pint t ion ot 
the ( binges with the .1 iimna. alibi ded i e-uld novel and unexpected, d ire map that had been 
picpaied hv <\ipfam lb jump of the pre-ent course and channels of the ( iange-, a- found 
dm mg fhi* v . » v age m the mouths n{ Sep f emhei and ( h'fnlmr, being on a scale to show the 
pi I in 'pal -and-haiiks, w as c«;h ulated to In- c'ln mclv u-elul in Mib-ctpient vovage of the 
same kind, a ml was, as above stated, ot dv i ed to be lit hugi a plied in or der to he* pul into the 
hands ol | hose einplo\ed < >n them 'I n * expeii-** of tins, w ilh any other incidental charges 
inclined dining the vovage, wednoded to be submitted in a contingent bill, and pi-si-d 
in the usual foun. It lemamed tor us to determine m what manner to follow up tin 
expenment that lud been made, and how best to duect its results to ends of piactical 
benefit to the rounti v oi to ( Jnv ei nment 


h’list. With re-pect to the construction of r\n steamer-, adapted to tin* navigation ot 
shoal-watei channels, theie seemed i ei-oii to appi« In ml fiom tin* leports both ol t'antam 
Pi msep and ( apt am Johnston, and e-pec i.rilv Iiom I In* com biding obsei vation- in tie lepoi t 
of (he iminei officer, that a le— diaiighl ot walei than fom teet could -caicelv be lioped for 
with ve--e|s ot manageable dimension , ii-ing low pu -sin e engine's, and < ai r Ving i hi n own 
coal. It seemed piohable that e\ c-n with this diau , \^\ ot w ater a v(-ss(d of a lighter description 
and ot a dilleient con-tiuction might be made* to possess gr< atei capacity foi stowage and 
accommodation than tin* present steamers- but ail tin* objects we had in view seemed 
baldly attainable, except b\ (be use ol Ingh-pi ivnu* engine-. I nder the mipre-sion that 
in the peogiess ot modem Jisuneiv in P.im^ e means might pel haps have been devised ol 
preventing the danger lniheito aMacliing to the use ot tin- description ot engines, «(* 
delemrned to solicit mfoimntion upon tin** impoitant point tiom your Honourabh* ( ourt. 
There seeded to iis to be no objection whatever on this -core to the employment of a 
high- pi < as ure engine in a s'opa.ate ve-sel to lie us t *d as ,i tug, by which plan, while all 
apprehension for the safdy of the new and c o go of the principal accommodation ves-el 
would lie averted, the division of the burden would mnovo the obstacles to complete 
success pftsenfed by the deficiency of room foi both fuel and tor passengers in the -ame 
boat, hi the second -ex per ibteutal voyage we propo-ed to a-ceitam the practicability of 
tugging, and if established, it was resolved that no time should he lost m hogging your 
Honourable (Joint to send out the necessity high- pi es-uu* engines. 

Secomllv. With respect to the accommodation of the Hooghlv learner for passenger*-, 
and the minim of improving thc»t afioided by her original construction, Captain Johnston 
h ul ottered several \ uluahh* f nggeduMis on this point, and the* Marine Board, and those 
consulted by them on the -ulyect had aUo submitted propositions which were fully con- 
sidered 
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sidered by iw with reference on one hand to the objects in view, am) on the other to the 
expense of carry ing each into execution. It seemed to us that the vessel, hud out as she 
then was, could not be applied to convey either troops or passenger*; for the former 
she was much too confined in her accommodation, besides wanting the tonnage for the 
requisite store* and provisions, independently of that required for the coal ; for the latter, 
her cabin*, besides bring heated by the proximity of the boiler and chimney, so as to be 
scarce!) hearable in the hot month*, were ill adapted, from the maimer in which they wete 
laid out. a* well as ftom m*ufliciency of space. It appeared indispensable, therefore, it it 
were desued to apply the llooghly to such purposes in future voyages, and we were then 
of opinion she might very ads antageousiv he used for the conveyance of cadets and junior 
officer- to tlu ir stations, that a light poop should be added so as to aflhrd a double tier of 
accommodation, and wo pietened tliat thisKhould he constructed of timber rather than to 
adopt the Hoaid's recommendation, and provide the desired accommodation above by meaiiH 
of canvas enclosures, conceding that, besides being liable to injury horn weather, such an 
awning would be moie m the wav than a poop capable of hearing the weight ol passengers, 
and ot the crew to woik the vessel. Tim poop w us ordered to be built iti the cheapest 
possible 1 form, and we thought the expense of cutting down tin* present deck, and adding 
spoil sings, as proposed by Captain Johnston, might well be saved. With the addition thus 
determined upon, accommodation might bo afforded for six or eight officers ot the junior 
rank*, and anv future voyage made would combine the advantage of providing them a 
passage at a saving <<> (>ov eminent of the boat allowance to each, with any other object*, 
expel iincntal 01 nab that might be proposed to be attained We directed that no lime 
should l)i hM in put'mg m hand tin- addition, and that the poop -lion lei hr similar to that 
built on other steuu.ei «» ol the river, care being taken to extend tin* at ( oimnodaliori as 
much as < on Id be dour \\ it h due attention to the strength of the beams, and to the necessity 
ol keeping the upper woiks light. 
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Tlmdlv. \\ illu < sped to the next point, *u:., tlie best means of remedy mg the mi ions 
mconv emeiu e ami i\e delay* experienced ftoin the bad steev tug of the vessel, we had made 
mquuv to a r 1 1 .t * *i to what t hi- delect could he a-mhtd, and to what circumstances ihe 
liur hani|)ootm , winch was ofneaily similar shape, was indebted Im hei Mipmoiitv in lln* 
icspect. It appean d that while plying oil tlm liver, belore proceeding on the voyage, the 
rudder ol the Hoc gldy was of a ibi m n aching sevei al inches below the level ot the vrs-i I’s 
bottom, consequci. I *y, although thi* vva- flat, and wholly without keel, -dill that j>.irt ol 
the rudder which protimieJ below liad*(on*iderable hold on the watei. I he mddei nf rlie 
llui hampootru was of tin- constitution, and to this ptmtipnllv was owing the super jonfy 
of that ve*sel in the command over it possessed by tin* helm • (\iptam .lohu-loii, Ivdoic 
proceeding on lu-* e\perm»ental voyage, judging very lightly that m unknown r h mnels, 
with continual danger ofgiounding, it was of the first importance I fi.it the mddei -hould 
he kejd clear , cae-> d the projecting par I to he < ut elf and added to the w icith, in m del to 
make up their bv lor the lo-s of power m depth. To this mamlv u;i- the extreme imma~ • 
nageahditv ol the ve*-el during the voyage to be ascribed, and it oennred to u* that thc 
most natural remedy would be to provide a rudder capable of lining raised < har of the 
bottom in -hoal wate r, but with the power of being let clown bio a sliding keel, to exert 
gie«tir power ovei the vessel when making wav amongst the rapid* and whirlpool- of the 
mam current. \V<* had been given to understand that a rudder upon this coimi action 
could he made' and fitted at comparatively small expense, and we werp arcor/tiiigl^rfij'poxcd 
to jjiefer that this plan should first be tiled before any of thes other method-, such us the 
alteration of the st«*rnpo*f, the adaptation of a rudder to the bo ws, or the heme lot using 
a double rudder affixed to each quarter, was attempted. Any of the-o might here after be 
resorted to in ca-e the more simple alteration above explained whauid be found to fail. 


1*1 IJavuur tlms decided as to the improvement- to lie in;ide in the Hooirhlv, m ordei 
to remedy the deft ct* pointed out, and $*jt her tor tin flier voyages with great' r advantage * 
than those under winch the 4a r t had been jurlmmcd, u< pi orccded to explain tin 
manner m w Inch wc thought it, would be expedient to pursue tlie measures cuuunriK f d 
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for ascertaining how far steam navigation could successfully be applied to the purposes 
of Government or of the public at this presidency. 

14. Of the objects in the view of Government, as capable of being promoted by steam 
navigation, the conve yance of public and private treasure, and of valuable, not bulky 
articles on freight, together with the providing accommodation, according as the poop 
might be fitted up, to hx or eight junior officer-, were* the only ones to which the 
Hooglily and Burhanipootur could then, we thought, he adapted ; unless indeed, and 
the matter seemed to deserve experiment, the power of their engines compared with 
the diminished rapidity of the stream in the dry season should enable these vessels to 
lake a second vessel in tow. 

15. It was our opinion that a second experimental voyage should be made for the 
purpose of more fully ascertaining the capabilities of the vessels in these respects, after 
the alterations above determined upon had been made in the ilooghly’s i udder and 
accommodation. An experiment might be tried with the Burhanipootur in the interval 
of the preparation of the Hooghly, to ascertain the dillerence ol speed consequent upon 
taking a large budgerow, or other accommodation vessel, in tow; and if this was found 
not to retard the vessel more than two miles an hour, which was the assumed difference 
of velocity in the stream of the Ganges in the rains compared with the diy season, the 
Hooghly might proceed on her second voyage with a vessel of the kind m tow, >o as to 
afford aceommodatioii and the means of rapid conveyance to twice the number of officers 
above contemplated as capable of being furnished with a passage. 

JG. The Marine Board were ordered to make the requisite arrangements for the 
transmission of coal to the places where the same might be required, and it occurred 
to us that, with judicious management in the time of dispatching each hoar, the coal 
might he so forwarded as to be found at the required distances in separate boats, which 
would be more convenient than by lodging it in larger depots. In like manner, when 
the day might he fixed for the departure of the HooghU, we ordered notice to be issued 
by advertisement, inviting tenders for freight of trcu'iiie or of other valuable articles 
of small hulk, on such reasonable terms as the Board might deem likely to induce native 
and other merchants to offer articles for conveyance to the different stations that would 
be passed in the voyage. 

17- It seemed to us that, in consequence of the lateness of the season, it would he 
necessary on this occasion to dispatch the Hooghly, when ready for the \u\ngt*, by the 
way of the Siinderbuus. The Mai me Board were dosiicd to ascertain from Mr. May, 
superintendent, the quuntTtv of water in the channels of the Nuddra riuTs, and to 
regulate their proceedings accordingly. Should the Hooghly be compelled to take the 
line of the Siimlerbuns, the Board were referred for inlormation as to the be»t route 1 
to Captain Prinsep. 

18. Wc here notice incidentally some correspondence we had with the Marine Board 
us to the method of docking and examining the bottoms of vessels of this description ; 
ala*, the imports on two trials of speed between the Hooghly and Burhampootur.* 

1!). After ionic delay in building the poop, and making the other alterations ordered 
by us, the Hooghly w*as at length reported to he nearly ready tor her second voyage, 
and we ordered advertisements to be issued for the conveyance of private treasure to 
places on the route, preparatory to the \oyage being made in the course of the month 
of March. 

20. We gave the command on this occasion to Mr. Warden of the pilot service, late 
commander of the Ncrtea \ ueht, wSo hail conducted the Soonamookoe to Anoopshuhur ou 

the 


* Cons. 28 ] 8*8, Nos. (»3 mh\ £4,, Cons 18 sept 18*8, No. U to 18, Cons. Cl Nov 1828, 31 f A) to 31 
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the occasion of Lord Amherst's tour to the Western Provinces, and who, on the previous 
voyage of the Hooghly steamer, acted under ('apt a in Johnston. The voyage was mude 
through the Sunc)erhun« by the Doagra Passage in Channel Creek, the rivers communi- 
cating between the Hooghly and the Canges being too shallow at the period of the 
year to afford passage for a vessel of the draught of the Hooghly. Having reached 
Benares in twenty-one days, not without considerable difficulty, Mr. Warden carried 
the Hooghlv thirty -seven miles further, but was finally stopped at Betouleo on the 
Ivuchhwa Chat, w here, from the shallowness ol the water, it was found utterly impos- 
sible to pass iu any part of the stream. Mr. Wardens return from Benares, alter a 
delay of seventeen days there to refit, was effected in fourteen days by the same passage 
through the Sumlorbuus. The llooghly reached Calcutta on the 12th May. 

21. This result in the months of April and May, when the wafer of the Ganges is of 
course at the very lowest, was not unfavourable. We beg to refer your Honourable 
Court to Mr. Warden's report of the voyage, recorded as per margin,* and which is an 
interesting documi nt. 
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22. Our order** on the result of the second experiment mudc,f expressed some dis- 
appointment at finding the depth of water in the Canges reduced, in the mouths of 
April and May, so much as to preclude the hope of carrying steam navigation, with the 
vessels at the command of the Co\ eminent, beyond Benares and Chunar, in those 
months; still it was satisfactory to ha\e ascertained the real slate of things at the most 
unfavourable peiiodof the w ar, and we thought the manner in which this had been 
clone by Mi. Warden left nothing to Ik* desired, and was highly cieditable to hisskilland 
intelligence. 


2‘i WV were determined to prosecute further experiments of the same desri ipfion, 
and ordered depots of coals to be formed at Patolee, Bururnpore, Hajimilml, Mongeer, 

Danapooi, Clia/eepoor, Benares Mir/apoor, and Allahabad J 

2 1. The repot (s on some expei iments made under our orders for used tabling the power 
of the met steanuis astugsujih other vessel* in tow, will he found reeoided in the 
margin. § and we beg to draw your Honourable ( oml's particular attention to a voyage 
made by Captain Johnston under our orders to Burhampoor with the two steamers, one 
taking the othei in tow, and the engines of the tugged vessel being unused. 

23 The result of these experiments encouraged us to believe, that, with low-pressure 
engines of the dc-ei iptiuti of those now belonging to Govei iiinenl, it might prove ad- 
vantageous to employ the steam power by fixing these engines in separate vessels as 
tugs rather than as now in the vessels of accommodation themselves, where tlieyoecu- 
pied much «nace, inct eased the draught extremely, and produced a degtee of heat nearly 
insupportable at the season w hen the state of the rivers allot ds most opening for their # 

employ mint. 

26. Entertaining this impression, we instructed the Marine Board to give their parti- • 
cular attention to the determination of the best form and construction for a river-tug 
capable of taking in tow large accommodation vessels, and drawing ol course the 
smallest possible quantity of water. * 

27 * It was our wish that the question should, in the first instance, be combined with 
reference to the steam-engines then available to Government, xn. f those of the classes 
employed in the Gauges and Irrawaddy, and in the Hooghly and BurimmpooUu. 

28. H it should be established that either of these descriptions of strain-engines could 
be employed advantageously 111 a vessel of any (loci iption with sufficiently small draught 
and with power adequate to tow an accommodation \cs>cd of the kind and dimensions 

proposed 
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proposed, wc then desired the Board further to take into consideration whether there 
was any useful purpose to which the one ol the present vessels v\ Inch might be stripped 
of its engines could he devoted if, for instance, the engines of the Gauges were 
thought fit to be used in a river-tug, whether that vessel, deprived of its engines, could 
be employed as u pilot vessel in lieu of any one of the present establishment that might 
be condemned. So if the engines of the Hooghly were tian^ferred to a tug, whether 
the hull of that vessel could conveniently be converted into au accommodation boat to 
be taken in tow by the lug. 

29. We directed the Board to consult the best informed officers of the Marine depart- 
ment on these subjects, particularly Commodore Hayes, Captain Itoss, and Captain 
Johnston, with Captain Forbes and Messrs. Sopping** and K )d. We also desired that 
the Bonn! would endeavour to obtain any information procurable at this Presidency 
regarding the power and properties of high-pressure engines, and to availthemselves of 
the assistance of the above-named or any other individuals, whom the Board might think 
fit to consult, in older to ascertain what kind of engines of this class were best adapted 
for the purpose of being employed either in tugs or in the body of accommodation boats, 
as we understood to be done with so much success in America ; we in short directed 
that the Board would submit this branch of the subject to full investigation, with a view 
to a special indent being forwarded to England lor high- pressure engines of the most 
approved kind, for the purposes above explained. 

30. We followed up these older? by shortly alter inviting, by public advertisement, tin* * * § 
transmission of plans to the Marine Board, with the oiler of a reward of 1,000 rupees lor 
that which should be most approved.* Tbc plans were to boot two descriptions: first, of 
vessels capable of being used as tugs, with engines on the low-pressure principle, of the 
power, weight, and description of those in the Hooghly and Burhampootur ; and, se- 
condly, of similar towing vessels with engines on the high-pressure principle. We 
offered rewards for the best of both descriptions, fixing as the test of excellence, adap- 
tation for speed, manageability, and a small draught of water ; the plans were to be given 
in by the 1st of August 1820. 

31. Under tbc notice issued conformably to these orders, several plans were sent in 
to the Marine Board, and forwarded to us on the day prescribed.) We thereupon ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of the gentlemen named below, f to report upon the 
plans in question. 

32. The report of these officers is recorded as per margin, § and is deserving of your 
Honourable Court's particular notice. Upon receipt of it we again took up the subject 
with reference to all that liad passed, connected with the object of applying the power 
of steam to the river navigation of this country. Our resolution wa> to the following 
effect : — 


First, With respect to the pU..is and specifications given in under the notice published 
by the Marine Board in conformity to tbc orders of this department dated the 3d July 
last, the Committee appointed to icport thereon having declared their opinion that the 
plan sent iti by Captain Cowles was the best of those presented as designs for a tug 
adapted to the engines of the Hooghly am! Burhampooiiir, and that, with reference to 
the conditions of the notice, Captain Cowles was therefore entitled to the sum of 1,000 
rupees, for the same, we ordered payment of the amount to he made to Captain Cowles 
through the Marine Board. 

33. None of the plans submitted conformed exactly with the conditions under which 

a similar 


* Con*. 7 July 182^ Nos. H- nijd 15 
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a similar sum had been offered for the best plan of a tug with steam-engines on 
the high-pressure principle, including a description of the engines. This reward, 
therefore, had not been earned by any of the gentlemen whose ingenuity was exerted in 
preparing the plans before Go\ eminent. Nevertheless, the design of Mr. M'Nuight 
was favourably reported upon by the committee, and though not exactly answering the 
terms of the advertisement, we resolved, in order to testify our approbation thereof, that 
the sum of 500 rupees also shall be paid to Mr. M‘Naight through the Marine Hoard. 

34. We had not received from the Marine Hoard the information which, by the 
instructions of this department dated the 16th June last, the Board were desired to col- 
lect from professional persons and others acquainted with the subject of steam river navi- 
gation. But our attention had been uniformly directed to the matter, and our means 
ot arriving at correct results had been improved by inquiries made in various quarters, 
a* well as by an attentive perusal of the papers and plans above referred to, and in par- 
ticular of the icport upon the experimental voyage made by the two steamers to Bur- 
hampore, one steaming with the other in tow; and on the whole we saw reason to he 
confirmed in the opinion before stated, viz., that iji order successfully to introduce the 
power of steam into the river navigation of this country for the purposes of Government, 
vessels must be provided of very small draught capable of being used as tugs with con- 
siderable power. The Hooghly and Biirhampootur, though well constructed vessels, 
and capable of being employed, to a certain extent, both for accommodation and as tugs, 
were nevertheless detective, as well from their draught exceeding three feet, whereas 
nioic than two is undesirable, as tiom the confined accommodation they afforded. 

35. Vessels with the same or with superior power of engines, hut of greater length 
and beam, appeared indispensable for the purposes contemplated, and we accordingly 
resolved to put one immediately in hand, to he constructed on the principle which had 
been approved in the design of Captain Cowles ; that is, with the engine resting on 
beams so trussed and put together as to combine the advantage of distributing the weight 
and action of the engines over the whole length of the vessel, with the important con- 
sideration of preserving by the same means its shape under the liability to hog or to sink 
in the centre, to which vessels of this construction must, without such preventives, 
always he liable. 

30. The Marine Board were accordingly instructed to procure estimates and put im- 
mediately iu hand the construction , of a vessel of the description alluded to, but we did 
not wish that the plan of Captain Cowles should be implicitly adhered to; on the con- 
trary, considering the dimensions in length and breadth necessarily given in order to 
procure the required draught, it appeared to he extremely*desiiahle to make use of the 
whole space for purposes of accommodation, in lieu of leaving it unemployed, a» had 
been done in the plan. In like manner we doubted the expediency of adopting rudders 
of the construction given in the design of Captain Conies, and were not disposed to 
require the same precise lines to he followed tor the bottom and sections of the vessel* 
Leaving these points to be settled by the Marine Board in consultation with the builders 
and professional men whose services were at tluir command, we contented ourselves 
with requiring the Board to invite tenders to build a vessel of nearly the dimensions of 
that of Captain Cowles, and with the same principle of trussing beams fur the support 
of the engine, &c., but with such improvement of form, &c. as the experience and pro- 
fessional information at the command of the Board might enable them to suggest. The 
Board were, however, in determining on these improvements, to hear in mind that it 
# was desirable the work should be put in hand without more delay than might be una- 
voidable for consulting those in whose opinion on such subjects they had confidence. 

37* With respect to the engines to be used iu the vessels so constructed, it was our in- 
tententiori, when the construction of the vessel might be sufficiently advanced for the 
purpose, to transfer the engines either of the Hooghly or BurhampOotur into her, unless 
your Honourable Court, acting upou the communications heretofore made, or those in- 
tended to be addressed to you, should determine to send out engines of equal or higher 
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power, for the specific purpose of adaptation to tugs of larger dimensions and less 
draught than the two river steamers now in use. 

38. In order to enable ourselves to submit a specific indent for steam-engines adapted 
to such vessels, we ordered the Marine Board to communicate to Captain Forbes, super- 
intendent of steam-engines, the substance of our resolution, and to consult with him as 
to the plan upon which the vessel ordered to be put in hand should be constructed, so as 
to enable that officer to furnish a distinct report or memorandum, specifying the power, 
description, and dimensions of the engines to be obtained from England. But we desired 
the Board to bear in mind, that i! not received in time the vessel must be so constructed 
as to admit the engines of one of the present steamers, altered of course so far ns might 
be necessary, that is, in the length of the paddle, shaft, &c. Of the expense of such al- 
terations Captain Forbes was to submit an estimate, to be included in that of the ex- 
pense of constructing a new vessel outlie principle described, and to be forwarded by 
the Board with the tenders that may be received for the work. 

39 In conformity with these orders the Marine Board appointed a committee to 
consider the propriety of putting in fiaud a river steam-tug, upon the model of Captain 
Cowles’s plan. Their deliberations ended in a request made to Captain Con les that 
lie would construct a model, which was readily undertaken by that officer, and in the 
meantime the attention of other gentlemen ot science and ingenuity was invited to the 
subject.* 

40. On our proceeding*;, recorded in the margin, f is a report from the Marine Board, 
forwarding various opinions on some of the principal questions involved in the discus- 
sions which had taken place; they were chiefly given by professional gentlemen con- 
sulted by the Board, rtz., Messrs. Kyd and Mackenzie, ship-builders; Mr. Scppings, 
marine surveyor ; Captain Forbes, engineer and superintendent of steam-engines ; 
Messrs. Jessop and Co., iron founders; Commodoic Hays and Captain I). Rosi of your 
Bombay Marine ; Captain Johnston, late commander ot the Enterprise; and Captain 
Collie of the Master- Attendants’s office. Thom* documents will he found at length on 
the proceedings of the Marine Board, the alMiact ot them only being recorded on our 
consultations.^ As we had determined to wait tor the construction of Captain Cowles’* 
model, we did not deem it necessary to take any immediate measures upon these reports. 

41. In the interval ot the model’s picpuration, the Governor-general having deter- 
mined to make short excursion towards Benares and Goruckpoor the steamer Hooghly 
wa* a third time ordered on a vojage up the river, it being his Lordship’s intention to 
make use of her for his conveyance back, so as to give him the opportunity ot ocularly 
witnessing her qualifications tor ii\er navigation as well in the great river as in the 
passage ot the Sunderbuns. The Governor-general embarked in the Hooghly, with a 
pinnace in tow, at Mongeer, on the /th of March, and arrived at Calcutta without 

1 any material accident on the eight** day, viz. % on the 15th of March last. The official 
report of this voyage, just received from Mr. Wall, is annexed as a number in the packet.^ 

42. Very shortly afterwards Captain Cow les’s model, being ready, was submitted by the 
Board to our inspection, with the opinions of the Committee who had before been 
assembled to examine the plans after the reward had been adjudged to Captain Cowles. 

43. With reference to the letters of the Marine Board, recorded on our Consultations 
as noted in the margin, || the Govcrnor-gencial laid before the Board apian by Captain 
Forbes, with estimate by the master-attendant, for a steamer with one engine of smaller 
dimensions than before contemplated. In explanation of the reason for so material a 
change, the Governor-general further submitted a memorandum from Captain Johnston 

of 
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of the result of two experiments made by bis Lordship’s orders with the llooghly 
steamer, working with one only of the engines with which she was provided. 

44. The experiments affording reason to believe that the power of the double 
engines of the Hooghly and Burhumpoor exceeded what, with allowance for the lighter 
vessel and smaller draught of a tug with a single engine, would need to be applied, his 
Lordship gave encouragement to the idea of constructing an experimental vessel on 
this principle. The plan and estimate laid before the Board were prepared in eonae- 
qucnce, and submitted tor our appiohation. 

45. Amongst the arguments in favour of au experiment of this description, in pre- 
ference to constructing a larger vessel adapted to the present double engines, were the 
following, which appeared to us conclusive: 

First. That any ve^cl working with a single engine will, if successful, be smaller, 
more manageable, of le*s draught, and better fitted tor the narrow channels of the 
Sundet buns and other rivers than the much longer and broader vessel required for 
two engine*. 

Second. The cost of the experiment will be not 'much more than half the charge of 
constructing the larger vessel. 

Third. It successful, Government will have double the number of vessels with the 
same engines, and the two present river steamers may be converted into accommoda- 
tion vessel^, to be towed. It not successful, the single engine taken out for the present 
experiment can be replaced, leaving the existing steamers as they are, and converting 
the new vessel into an accommodation boat. 

46. Influenced by these considerations, we resolved, at the recommendation of the 
Governoi -general, to order the Marine Board to put in hand a vessel of the reduced 
dimensions, and according to the plan prepured by Captain Forbes. We also desired, 
unless upon examination of the estimate the Board should see reason to think the terms 
extravagant, or should find the calculations and rates assumed to hi' incorrect, that Mr. 
Kyd should be instructed to build a vessel thereon with the utmost dispatch, so that the 
same might be completed in thiee months fiom the date of commencement. 

47- A subsequent communication from the Marine Board informed us that Mr. Kyd 
bad undertaken to build the experimental vessel (stores and fittings not included) for 
25,000 rupees, in three months ;* and on these terms wc ordered an engagement to Ik* 
concluded with him lor the work. 

48. Copies of the correspondence here alluded to, and of the other papers referred 
to in the above letter, which are recorded 011 our proceedings of dates not already 
forwarded, are transmitted in the present packet. 

49. Your honourable Court will perceive that the result of our measures in respect 
to river steam navigation, so far as they have yet gone, has been to determine on the 
construction of a light tugging vessel, drawing not more than eighteen inches water, 
and working with one only of the low-pressure twenty-five horse power engines now 
employed in pairs in the llooghly and Burhampootur. We look upon this experiment 
as promising, if successful, to extend our existing means with most advantage, and 
economy will be perceived to have influenced mainly the determination to prosecute 
the measure in this form. 

50. The information we possess regarding improvements making in Europe in steam- 
engines is too limited, and of loo old date, to warrant our submitting any specific indent 
for machines of a different kind from those now in our possession ; but we beg of your 
Honourable Court to cause intelligent professional men to be consulted as to the most 
proper engines for the purposes we hate in view. They must be such as combine 

power 
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power with lightness and a comparatively small consumption of fuel, so as to be 
available lor tug or other vessels drawing little water, in a voyage of considerable 
length on the rapid rivers of the country. Should any machines of superior con- 
struction to those we have in use he invented, or be otherwise procurable in England, 
we hope your Honourable Court will accede to our request that we may be furnished 
with several of them at an early date. 

We have, &e. 

(Signed) VV. C. Beminck 

Fort William, W. B. Hatley. 

18th May 1880. C. T. Metcalf*;. 
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(!).) — LETTER from Captain J. II. Johnston to H. T. Puinski*, I>q., Secretary to the 
Bengal Government, dated 21 November 1828. 

Sir : 

In a letter, dated the 17th instant, I had the satisfaction to report to you the safe an i\ al 
off Calcutta of the Ilonouiahlc Company's steam-vessel the I long lily, from the experi- 
mental voyage to Allahabad, in prosecution of which she had left the Coolie Bazaar ai 
eight a. m. on the* St h September. 

I have now the honour to submit to you a report of the circumstance* of the voyage, 
with icmaiKs on those points to which my attention has, in obedience to jour lettei ul 
the 7*h of August, been directed, and in genet <d upon whatever has appeared to me to he 
worthy of notice as connected with the object ol the voyage 

On the inoi ning of the 8th September the Hooghlv started from the Coolie Bazaar. 
The coal-boxe*, containing 501 mnunds, were filled, and there was stowed on deck 802 
maumU of coal ; the stores, and the weight of pro\ i^nnis, ballast, iNc. was estimated at 20 
tons, and the draught of water was, alt 8 leet 10 inches, forward 4 feet (i inches; an 
excess beyond her best turn of 10 inches, causing a diminution ot her ‘■peed oi at least 
one mile per hour, a consideration of vast importance, as it hears a proportion of one- 
lliiid nearly to the average rate of our progress up the Ganges ; nor were we completely 
relieved from this excess of draught during the voyage to Allahabid, for on the third day 
I found it necessary to purchase wood, though the boxes were still full of coal; and aflei 
leaving Rajmahl, from the short intervals at which we oveitook the coal-boats, our 
deck was constantly loaded with that ailicle, and we arrived at Allahabad with the boxes 
nearly full. 

The Hooghly had not passed Fort William ere we discovered that much annovance and 
anxiety would arise from the insufficient command of the helm over the vessel, and the 
difficulty of steering her at nil times : in the hope, however, of remedying this evil bv the 
adaptation of a rudder similar to that used h\ the hedgerows, we proceeded, and took the 
earliest opportunity of putting tins means into pi active, which, although when adjusted it 
had all the effect we could expect, was from its liability to get out of order the cause ot 
much delay dining the voyage. 


We left Calcutta on the 8th September, and arriv 

Uth ditto 

14th ditto 

, 18th ditto 

22d ditto 

2b(fi ditto 

2Stii ditto 


ed on the 

... at Moorshedabad, 
... Unjmahal, 

... Mongher, 

... Patna, 

... Ghazeepore, 

... Iienai Ob, 


■< 


having 
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having steamed a distance of 798 miles in 239 hours and 57 minutes,* making an nvoiage 
progress over the ground of Si miles per hour, nearly the average rate of the current, 
and 1 think six miles per hour below Gha/ecpore, and above that place a little more than 
five; our progress through the water was about seven miles per hout\|- 

The quantity of fuel consumed was, of Burdwan coal 2,2 lit 

Of wood, 108 ; equal to coal X 80 

Total consumption of fuel 2,32b 
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Having experienced some difficulty in finding our way to Allahabad from the village of 
Lohoin, about six miles below the fort, Lieutenant Smith of the Fug hirers kindly offered 
to send a sergeant, who had been previously employed on a similar service, to hound 
through the proper channel. His report of the depth of water (given to inches) was 
extremely favourable, and on the 8th we weighed on our return to Calcutta, Lieutenant 
Smith’s sergeant leading in a boat a-heud. 

At a distance of nearly six miles from the fort thcusignul was made from the sergeant's 
boat for being in shoal water, and the Hooghly presently took the ground • the anchor 
was by my direction let go, and the vessel swung with her head up the stream, being 
m her own water nearly, and the cable a-hcad preventing the ship from driving further 
on the sand. 

I left the ship in search of a channel, and during my absence the sergeant made a 
signal foi deep water. The Hooghly was got under weigh, and in trying to close with 
the sergeant’s boat, got on the spit of a sand and hung there. On 1 caching the vessel 
again, 1 put every means in practice (as detailed in a note at the end of this rcpoit §) to 
get the ship off, and at two o'clock on the 4th we wire again aide to proceed on urn* 
vovage; and to prevent us much as possible future accidents it was rnadc a standing 
order that the moment the water should be under two fathoms the anchor should hr 
dropped and the boat sent to had the ship, when however the boat was a-hcad showing 
the water, she might be followed at discretion. 

With this precaution we reached Calcutta, touching only once more; it was m passing 
between two sands when, seeing the strong current close to us, in the hope of deepening 
the next cast we hesitated one minute dropping the anchor, and the next weie catried 
on the spit of a sand ; the anchor was instantly let go, and in sounding in the boat ue 
found three fathoms water within twenty yuids of the vessel. Fiepaiatmns were 
instantly made to carryout an anchor, which was rendered unnecessary by the vessel 
sheering into deepwater, on briuging that anchor a-headVhich had been piciiously 
let go. 

A fter 




Distance. I Hour# Steamed 


1 





Miles. 

Hours. Min. 

• September 1 1 , Moorshedabtd . . 



l6i 

45 ><> 

13, Hajmahai 


.. 


*4 54 

Mongher • . 



123 

3f 7 

- — 20, Patna 



e? 

‘jB 4'' 

25, Gha/ecpore 


. . 

131 

4 i 4(1 

27, Benares 


.. j 

66 

70 »;» 

October 1, Allahabad 

•• . 

” 1 

t 

1 

3« 59 



! 

7{»fl 

57 
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After leaving Allahabad we found that one boiler would supply as much steam as we 
could with safety venture to use, it was sufficient to work from sixteen to eighteen 
strokes continually, and from our imperfect knowledge of the river even this rate was 
sometimes found too great. 

After entering the Khugiratta, from the facility of the navigation iu that river and the 
Hooghly, wo were enabled to put on the full power. 

From the village of hoboing, six mile* below Allahabad, w brio the vessel on her return 
voyage had first taken tin' ground, we started on the 4th October at 2. 35. i».m. being 
six miles, or one hour and 25 minutes below Allahabad. 





Distant* 

Hours Steamed. 


We left on 

Ami arrived on 

Miles 

Iluun Minutes 

Oct. 

Allahabad . 

Oct. ht Cliuaar . . 

1 10 

15 120 

- - 

(S Climmi 

— (> at Benareh 

J f 

'* -!0 

— 

8 llen.it os 

- - 8 at (ilm/.eepoiL* 

(H> 

'» V-’ 

— 

<) (iha/eepore . 

— io at Dm.ipoir 

*-•;><) 

jo 1:5 


1 1 Dinuporc 

— 14 at Kajmahal 

w 

.iy -'5 

— 

i r , lfajnmhal 

if) Moorshedahad 

80 

ni ;jo 

-- 

i(> Moorshrbml . . 

— 17 at Calcutta . 

J f) J 

20 1 




#15 

121 :) t j 


Having returned at an average of less than seven miles per hour; on some occasions 
we went at the rate of ten and twelve miles per hour, on others as> in cases of shoal 
water, narrow passes &c. we were obliged merely to drop at the rate of one or two 
miles per hour. 

The experience of the voyage leaves me confnmed in my belief that the Hanger may 
be advantageously navigated by steam vessel*. Much however has been said to me on 
the difficulty of finding a channel in the dry season, and though l believe that like other 
obstacles this one wouhl vanish before perseverance, I think it very desirable to make 
another experimental voyage in the dryest season; and being experimental, it may be 
made witti advantage through the Smulerbunds. 

The difficulties, fewer and of less magnitude than 1 had been led to expect, arose prin- 
cipally from a want of know ledge of the river and the channels. From the great strength 
of the current we generally managed to escape hv going along the edges of the«ands. 
Had our knowledge of the river been more perfect, we should have avoided it more 
effectually. The eddies and whirlpools were the second and last source of difficulty, and 
from these with a vessel under better command ot the helm we should have expe- 
rienced much less inconvenience. The voyage was undertaken at the most desirable tune 
for experiment, at the least so for facility and expedition ; it was commenced at a period 
of the year when the current is said to run at its greatest rate, though after passing 
Ciha/eepore the rapidity of the current was on an average less by at least halt a mile 
per hour than we had experienced it below that place. 

The return voyage w as performed during’ tin? most unsettled state of the river, at a 
time when the waters had bigun to subside, but before they had fallen into and formed 
a logular channel. 

At Kajmahat and Colog the river "had risen 28 feet, and within a foot and a-lialf of its 
greatest height. At Benares it had risen 34, but had uot, uttaiued within 11 feet of the 
* maximum; 
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maximum ; at Allahabad the rise had beeO 29 feet, 13 abort of the greatest height ; and 

supposing the velocity of the current to be uniform throughout the river when the rise 

has at all places attained its greatest height, and the plane of its surlacc to decline 

regularly towards the sea, it will be represented by a line thus, 

whereas under the irregular rise of the present 

year it would he reptesented by a line thus, - . 

which would readily account for the diminished velocity of the current above (Jlmzcepore; 
and I regret that from the same reasoning it must follow that in a year of great use the 
current would be generally stronger than We experienced it. 


\rpi*M)i v, 

No. BA. 

continued 





Supplied as the (ranges is by many tributary streams, whose contributions must depend 

much on local circumstances, its peculiar irregularities me easily accounted for; notwith- 
standing the*? a registry of the rise and full of the river at many different station** may, after 
some years’ observations, allord the means of calculating what will probably be the lapidity 
of the current between given places under known cii cum stances ; a knowledge which on 
many occasions would be useful ; as, for instance, serving to regulate the stations and dis- 
tances of the floating depots, which should extend or decrease with the changes in the 
velocity in the current, so as to be as neatly as possible a day’s journey apait. 

During the passage to Allahabad the S. E. wind pre tiled, and sometimes blew very 
strong ; hut, although a fair wind, it impeded rather than aided our progress, making the 
ship less manageable, and increasing the strength of the eiidies uud the turbulence ol the 
waters 

The S. E. wind blew very licsh during our return also, and it generally prevails until 
the end of October, when the equinox passes without a strong gale, otherwise the westerly 
winds *t in towards the end of September. 

The nver is said to rise with westerly and to fall with easterly winds. 


In considering the establishment of an extensive and efficient communication between 
C alcutta and the I’pper Provinces by steam vessels, adapted to the various purposes of 
the (iovernment, and to a passage at all seasons through one of the Nuddea livers, the 
adoption of the high-pressure boiler connected with engines of the lightest description 
occurs as the only means of uniting in the same boat the three indispensable qualities, 
lightness of draught, speed, and capacity. 

From all that I have read on high-pressure engines, from their general use with the 
American^, and from the various means that are employed fco prevent fatal occurrences, 

I m*c in them little liability to accident beyond that to which all steam vessels are through 
carelessness and inattention exposed. • 

Without any practical knowledge of high-pressure engines or boilers it would be vain jn 
me to attempt to suggest the employment of any particular one rather than another. The # 
question of preference must be decided hv the first machinists in England ; and perhaps 
Mr. Gurney's boiler may be deemed worthy of patronage. 

Leaving to the wisdom of Government to decide on the expediency of adopting high* • 
pressure engines, I will venture to offer my opinion on the employment of the means 
already in its possession, and the time that must elaptai before vessels can be procured in 
a manner calculated to advance in a very considerable degree the main object hi view. 


And first, it will be necessary to make some considerable alteration in the Burhampooter 
and Hooghly, which, as they have already bad the approval of scientific gentlemen, 1 shall 
not hesitate to suggest 


Improvement in the steering of these vessels, a consideration of the first importance, may 
easily be accomplished either by adding to the stfrnpost, or by two rudders on the quartern, 
and perhaps by fixing a smaller Adder oft the bow of the vessel but for many very obvious 

fl. 6 F 2 reasons 
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reasons it is desirable that the vessel-? should be made both ends alike, and be capable of 
riding at their anchors with equal safety by the head or stern. Should such an alteration 
in the present boats involve too great an expense, the means of anchoring by the stern may 
be provided by an out-rigger from one or both quarters, and the cable may be confined 
within a trunk, and lead along the deck to the windlass forward. In like manner, lor the 
tiller ropes may be substituted long iron rods running outside the ship on friction rollers, 
and leading in upon the forecastle, where the wheel should be placed ; this arrangement 
would leave the whole space abaft the chimney to the uninterrupted occupation of 
passengers, whilst this additional advantage would lie gained, that the helmsman would 
command n much better view of the river before him, and of any object to be avoided or 
steered for 


The accommodation, at present untenable and insufficient, may be relieved from the 
inconvenience of heat by leversing the boiler and bringing the fire-places abaft; afire-room 
would then be foimed distinct from the engine-room, a .J the draught being from aft to the 
chimney, little or no heat would be communicated to the cabin, more especially if double 
air-tight partitions vveie built, with cAio or two inches space between them. 


The back of the boiler being brought nearly in contact with the cylinders, a living of 
fuel would result limn a much les* quantity of steam being condensed than now is in its 
way to the cylinders, and the engines would be kept free from the dust of the ashes and 
coals, which is now a considerable inconvenience. 

Tin* after accommodations maybe very much improved by making the height of the 
stiength of tlie vessels abaft the main-beam to terminate at a line struck at five feet nine 
above the upsides of the floor-timbers, and by carrying at this height the beams of the 
main-deck across to project three feet beyond the bide of the vessel, thus increasing the 
breadth six feet, or from eighteen to twenty-four. 

Above this deck, or platform, a poop might be constructed of the lightest materials, 
similar to the cabin of a builgerow, which would still be considerably below the line of the 
pnddle-boxcs, and only five feet above the present deck ; the dimensions of the accommo- 
dations tinder this poop would be thirty-four by twenty-four, the space below would form 
u bold of thirty by sixteen by six high, capable of receiving sixty tons of measurement 
goods, and in cases of emergency of accommodating troops.* 

With respect to a space for an airy cabin, and for a voyage of no very long duration, 
fifteen or eighteen single office! h might perhaps be accommodated thus : 

* * i iMnp.) * * * 

If the accommodation be deemed sufficient for fifteen single officers, with not more than 
four or five servants between them (and it is, I believe, mute as spacious as in general 
allotted in an indiaman), supposing it to be occupied by cadets going as far as Allahabad, 
v and calculating the established rate of travelling time and money for that voyage at eighty 
per mensem for three months each, the vessel would earn Rs. 3,600 

. * And allowing each officer ten cwt. of baggage, say eight tons, there would 
♦ " remain available for hire twelve tons, which at 300 per ton would yield ... 3,600 

Total for the voyage Rs. 7,200 


However high the charge rrniy at first appear, when it is compared with the rates 
of heavy waggon charges in England, it will be found moderate* Between Plymouth 
and London the charge k, if I recollect right*# ve-pence per pound, the distance 280 
utile*. 

Bullion. both gold anOilvtr, whan it can be procured, would pay well at a freight of 

one 


Note (CO p. 704. 
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one per cent, and would be a saving to the merchant of one per cent., but to what ex 
tent this article is exported to the Upper Provinces 1 have not yet been able to form un 
estimate; it is usually collected in small sums from different persons by the native in- 
surance brokers, who forward it at a charge of one and a-half per cent, to Beuures by 
land or water according to the season, and in both cases the voyage occupies from thirty- 
five to forty days. The steam-vessel would perform it in ten or twelve, which, calcu- 
lating the interest of money ut twelve per cent., would make a saving of at least oue-lmlf 
percent, on that occasion. 

The monthly expense of cither vessel will be nearly us follows : 

Fifteen per cent, per annum on the first cost of the vessel, for wear and tear and in- 
terest of capital sunk, assuming the original cost to have been 1,40, (XX) rupees, fif 
teen per cent. 21 ,000 rupees per annum; but as the vessel will probably be two 
months in each year under repair, the expense* must he calculated on ten month*, 
which will make wear and tear per month Rs. 2,100 


Stores, not including coal 

Commander’* pay 150, provision (X) 

Officer’s ditto 80, ditto - 00 

Chief engineer's at present paid 250 and 00 

Assistant (two engineers are not required) 

( rew of twelve men at 12 rupees per month, including their provision* 
Supposing a voyage to Allahabad and back to be performed, 25 days' fuel 
will probably be expended, at lOOmaund* per day, at lOannuspermaund 


Say total expense of a voyage to and from Allahabad, occupying one 
month .. Us 


300 

210 

140 

310 

140 

144 

1,502 


4,000 


5,<WX> 
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It the foimcr calculation of the earning he admitted, the expense of the mouth would 
he covered by the voyage upwaids, and the return voyage would he entirely profit. 

After a few successful voyages the four cabins proposed would certainly let for as many 
thousand rupees each way ;* so great a saving of time, and some saving in expense 
would be a strong inducement to lorego the ample accommodation of a pinnace f for the 
sufficient one of a steam-vessel. 

1 come now to the consideration of a subject on which 1 think the success of the un- 
dertaking will very principally depend : 1 mean the organization of art establishment of 
pilots for the great river. 

Whilst many parts of the Ganges near the debouchure of the different river*, and par- * 
tirularly below Patna, are subject to continual changes, others above that city, and par- 
ticulai ly where the stream is confined between hankur banks, remain as they were 
when Colonel Coiebrooke’s survey was made. These places require little or more, than 
to be once well known to be navigated with confidence, whilst others will require con- 
stant observation and the most skilful pilots. 

On our late voyage we were twice fortunate in procuring men who, having recently 
accompanied boats, were well acquainted with that part of the river through which tlwy 
undertook the guidance of the vessel, amlon these occasions our difficulties were fewer 
and our progress greater than under dqferolrcumsiances. 

1 i 

* Each way, i. e, R*. 1,000 for the.fovr Cabins (1,000 each) for the voyage up, and the same for the voyage down 

t The hire of pinnaces to Allahabad varies the size of the boat from lie. 2,200 to Re. 900, and oi budgerows 
from 800 to 500. 


Tbe 
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The usual method of piloting the country boats is for a small boat to precede the 
larger one half a mile, and by signal to give them timely notice of danger, and point out 
the course that should be taken to avoid it. It is very evident that such pilotage would 
be of no service to steam-vessels, nor do 1 believe that a mere order to the darogas and 
Cihaut managers to provide and prepare more efficient men, would be attended with 
any benefit, even though the encouragement of certain payment on a liberal scale 
should be held out for services to be performed. 

1 would suggest, then, the appointment of a superintendent, a person ot energy, capa- 
ble of enduring fatigue, and having at heart more the suecesstul result of his undertaking 
than the receipt of hi« salary ; to him should he entrusted the organization of a system 
of pilotage and a general observance ol the river, its actual and probable changes, and, 
in communication with the zemindars and magistrates, the timely icmoval. of trees or 
pucka buildings likely to fall into the river, the removal during the dry state of the 
river of small knowls of koukur rock or other obstiuction horn the fair channel, 
the protection of the channels or hanks, when it may he done at small expense, and in 
the same way, with the previous ^auction of (iovermmut, the division of the stream 
through nullahs, or its direction against, hanks and chers that would easily admit its 
encroachment, and through which it would in time make* its way, to the improvement 
of the navigation; vvitli other ninor duties which need not be enumerated. 

The principal, or at any rate the fiist to be undei taken, will he the organization and 
training of an efficient pilot establishment, and, without particular reference to deviation 
that local circumstances may point out as advantageous, I will suggest that generally the 
knowledge of the pilots hIiuII not be required to extend beyond twenty miles in the great 
river. In the Bhagiratty and in the Jell inghee, if its navigation be equally simple, 
pilots would hardly be required after the first voyages. 

Between the Bhagiratty and Allahabad twenty-eight stations would he required; and 
selecting from amongst the mangees and pilots at each station two of the most intelligent, 
with eight others for boats’ crews, each pilot being provided with a very light canoe fitted 
as a life-boat, a perfect knowledge of the river would be very easily acquired. 

The pilot should be examined by the superintendent, and by him instructed in the 
manner of placing buoys or landmarks in the most eligible and necessary places for making 
the crossing, and the passage between the sands, &c. The buoys and landmarks should 
he of the most simple and least expensive materials, such as bamboos or long poles, 
gourds, logs of light trees* ike , with burnt clay, stones, roik, &c., and fastened with 
rattans, twisted fibres, reeds, See , ; these it would be a chief duty of the pilots to place ; 
Inndmarfcp should be preferred to buoys, being less liable to accident, and would always 
answer where the river is not very wide. 

, In the first instance it would be necessary to pay these pilots a monthly salary! and 
when sufii^ifpt boats were established to admit of their earning a livelihood by their con- 
stant employment this system might be continued or not. 

I think in the first instance, in addition to a small pilotage to be allowed for each vessel 
safely conducted, a monthly, salary of rive rupees to each pilot, and two and a-balf to each 
of the crew,*who should aft be considered as persons in training for pilots, would ensure 
the services of intelligent men. The canoe or boat must also be provided at the charge 
of Government. 

1 will close this report with a few suggestions tor the conduct of steam-vessels in 
the Ganges. & , 

It is eminently necessary that the vessel should be under complete command of the 
helm ; she should be provided with two bower-anchors, the one sufficiently heavy to ride 
her under ordinary circumstances, the other capable of hojding her with a short, say 
fifteen fathomB, scope of cable in a strong tides’-way, and over the stern should hang a 

similar 
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Similar anchor, to the lightest bower, a kedg*»anchor, and two grapnels with sixty fathoms 
of a good five-inch hawser; a two-and-a-half tyw-line and a coil of whule-line would 
complete the ground tackle. She should be supplied with two boats, one a small light 
boat, to be hoisted abaft the puddiq-box, the other to tow astern, a boat capable of car- 
rying out a bower-anchor and fifteen fathoms of chain, both fitted as life-boats ; and thus 
provided the vessel would be well prepared for getting off a sand in case of accident. 

When the vessel is weighing, from the moment she is short a second anchor should be 
ready for letting go, to pi event any accident that may aiise from the engine not starting, 
or other causes to which a ship in a tides’-way is always exposed, aud it is desirable to have 
a hand constantly by the anchor. 

1 lie greatest attention to the helm and a most vigilant look-out will be required 
of the oflicer in charge of the deck; and however confident of his channel, be should 
never be without two leads going, one on the quarter the other from a platform Under 
the bowsprit. 

Proceeding against the stream, should the water shoal, it will be a natural inference 
that the ship U running up to a sand, and the engine should he slowed in time or stop, 
according to the strength of the current. 

When running, to avoid the current on the edge of sand around a projecting curve, 
should the water shoal, try immediately towards the strong current and deepen, and be 
careful not to leave* any still water and smooth between the vessel and it, or you may get 
between sands with knowls upon them, or into a cuf ite sac , and find it difficult to get out 
again. Sands are not un frequently disposed thus: 
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Should the water shoal very suddenly from four or five fathoms to one or one and one- 
half, presumption would he that the vessel had got on a cher or tsield under water, and 
‘die should be taken off immediately, and tied to the opposite side of the channel; such a 
circumstance would be likely to occur at a place near Hlterya, where the channel runs 
thus: 


In general the strong current runs on the concaved bank, and us the reaches vary, it 
i* necessary to cross from side to spie of the river ; the crossing requires the most 
particular attention : with this the channel may generally bo distinguished, and the broken 
appearances of the bunk, with which the eye soon becomes acquainted, is a sure indication 
of its course. , 

On anchoring at night, on approaching the shore, care should be taken to avoid eddies : 
the strong current will of course be avoided as much us possible. 

It is always very desirable to have some landmark by which it may be seen if the 
vessel drives or ports ; and when it is considered that such an accident would in all 
probability be fatal to the vessel, too much precaution cannot be recommended for her 
security during the night. * 

Descending the stream the greatest care will be necessary, and it will scarcely be 
safe to apply the whole power of the engine. With one boiler and half the ordinary 
consumption of fuel, an average rate of eight miles may Be kept up, when the chanbel 
is know n and when the current runs free. 

At all crossings the engines should be slowed, arid they should l>e taken at their 
highest point, for it would evidently be better to touch, on the tail than on the head of a 
sand ; and in crossing between sands the channel is not perfectly^ known, the 

vessel's head should be put up the stream, atad the course lie made as it wore sideways, 
by fudging over ; in the event of shoaling Within a fathom of the vesael’s draught, the 
anchor should be immediately dropt, and the boat sent to explore. 

In the event of the vessel Couching a sand, unices she be on the tail of it, the anchor 

should 
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should be immediately let go either ahead or astern, according to circumstances, and" 
every means should be exerted to get her head or stern up the stream and to secure 
her from driving ; for if the current runs over the sand and the ship is prevented from 
drifting further on, the probability is that in a few hours the sand would be washed 
from under her, and a gentle motion of the engine would assist much in dispersing it. 

In fine, the safety of a steam vessel's navigation on the Ganges will depend on a good 
look out, with the proper use ot the lead and the anchors. 

I have, &c 

Calcutta, 24th November 182S. (Signed) J. H. Johnston 


Note (A). 

Tiih ship having swung to her anchor, and not being in a situation to receive anj 
damage, 1 took the pinnace to souufl and discover a passage. The pilot-boat made tin* 
signal for having three fathoms water when I was within a cable's length ot her, in 
three feet, in a line nearly between her and the ship. J endeavoured, but in vain, to 
pull round the .spit of the sand which lay between us, to hnd the proper channel for the 
Mooghlv ; the curietil was too strong to make head against it, and pulled in shore, 
deepening gradually into two and three fathoms, which made it widest : there were two 
rhnniK K one on each side the sand. I was now abreast the pilot- boat in two and a halt 
fathoms with the sand between us and l observed the llooghly under weigh, endea- 
vouring to near the pilot-boar. 1 feaied she would get into the shoal water i had jus 
passed, but had no means of desuing she would anchor : presently *he took the ground 
and swung broadside to the tide. 1 was some time reaching her, having to track the 
boat up m shore. When in a po*iLinn to make the vessel, l put off, sounding down to 
her; within a Email cable’s length l found onc-qu, liter one, and close to her five feet 
six inches ; this water would float her, and it was very desirable to get her into it. 

On arriving on board 1 found the vessel had taken the point ot the -pit, that we hung 
amidships where the sand appeared dry above water; and that there was five feet 
water under the stem and six under the how. After ordering a giapncl aud coil ot 
rope to he put into the pinnace, 1 wrote to the magistrate at Allahabad, Mr. Brown, 
tor bout* to receive our stores, should it have become ueces-ary to lighten the vessel ; 
throwing coals overboard foi ibis pm pose u as out of the question, as they would have 
formed under our bottom a hard and dangerous bed. 

1 went with the pinnuce and laid a grapnel about two-thirds a cable's length on liet 
starboard bow, off the cat-bead, the vessel being on shore on her larboard side; by 
meuns of the grapnel rope (of which we made a guess- warp) we handed out first a 
kedge and fourrinch hawser, aud by that the best bower and forty fathoms of chain ; 
on aecoufli of the rapidity of the stream, running live knots, this occupied several hours. 
j\t five o’clock we began to heave, and having brought the ship's head up two points, 
set on the steam, blit found that we only foieed the ship along the sand, an effect not 
desirable, a* it was likejt&tu injure the copper ; we also appeared to bring the anchor 
home My object was, even if I could heave off, to bring the vessel's head up the 
stream, but being bung amidships, this could not be accomplished against a strong 
current witli the purchase we bad ; tl*e anchors were not sufficient to bold against the 
strain we could heave. * 

The vessel was now lip situated as recede the stream of the current at a right 
angle with her beam, and I Cvvasidered that if her stefu mild be brought a little up, the 
stream taking her abaft the beam, it must, if .if moved her at all, move her in its own 
direction round the sand. , . 

To effect this, the kedge and grapncUropes were taken jp over the stern and hove 

d * , v well 
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.well taught : the result justified the expectation; the ship gradually changed her po- 
sition during the night, until on the morning of the 4th at two o’clock she swung to the 
bower anchor in five feet water ; at day-light we set on the steam and sheered into two 
fathoms, where we let go the smalt ho wer and sent one of four boats sent by the ma- 
gistrate of Allahabad to our asvUiance to weigh the best bower. Uulortunutely as the 
ropes on the kedge and grapnel were taken in a boat to be under-run, they parted, 
and could not be recovered by creeping or sweeping. At 2 p.m. we proceeded on our 
voyage. 

Note (B). 

A rate of progress through rhe water of seven miles per hour against a current of 
five would allow only an advance of two ; but we avoided l lie strength of the current 
bv going on -the edges of sands, and occasionally tluough nullahs and small channels, 
the average rapidity of the current is merely therefore a matter of conjecture, and its 
rate was accelerated or diminished according as it flowed through confined channels, 
or over a broad expanse 

Note (C). 

It is unnecessary tor me to point out bow these alterations may be effected without 
weakening the vessel or increasing her draught, but if my opinions on the subject arc 
required, 1 shall be happy to give them. 


Note (D). 

Calculating fifty square feet to the ton measurement, tin* space ,T1 by ](> by 6 is 
capable of receiving sixty-four tons of goods, but the limit of the weight that maybe 
stowed in it is twenty, and on this weight I have made my calculations for returns. 

(Signed) J. 11. Joiinhion. 


(10.) — LETT HR from Captain Thomas Rrinskp, Engineer, to 11. T. Phinslp, Esq., 
Sccictary to the Bengal Gov eminent, dated 1st November 1828. 

Sir: 

Agrkkablv to the orders of the Governor-general in Council of the 7th of August 
last, 1 do myself the honour of addressing to you the following observations upon the 
result of the experimental voyage to Allahabad in the Honouiable Company’s steamer 
Hooghly. 

I have hitherto delayed to submit my reports, iri the hope of being enabled to transmit 
at the same time coirectod charts ol the ri\er, prepared during the voyage, upon the 
basis of Colonel Colebrooke’s former surveys, which might I thought prove of greater 
utility than any verbal instructions or journal of the expedition, in all future voyages 
of the same nature ; other duties, and the labour of preparing such charts on a large 
scale for a distance so great as eight hundred miles, have prevented my accomplishing 
the task in the time 1 had anticipated, and 1 shall therefore no longer withhold wlmt 
remarks 1 inay have to submit regarding the expedition, and the grand object of esta- 
blishing a communication with the Upper Provinces by steam, reserving such particular 
observations as apply more particularly to the river in dethfl for ft future memoiandurn, 
to accompany the charts when prepared* \ 

The expedition started from Calcutta Oil 4l*e 8th of Sepfeifiber, reached the great 
river, entering by a mouth formed ff late year* opposite Choka, on the evening ot the 
12th, having passed from Calcutta* through tbe.Bhagirattee or Moorsbedabad river, the 
distance two hundred arid thirty-two miles* hr fifty-nine hours of actual steaming. 
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General Statement of Progress. 


1 

Distance. 

! 

Time going. 

1 

Rate per Hour. 

Time Returning 

! 

At rate Miles. 

Calcutta to Chuka Mouth .. j 

! 

Mill'S. 

2 32 | 

Hrs. 

5 'J 

Mm. j 

O 1 

! 

•) 9 i 

-hou 

Hrs 

2.0 

Mm. 

40 

9 

( >hoka to Patna . . . . j 

248 

78 

20 | 

M «» \ 

3 1 u 0 

4 g 

27 

5 A 

Patna to Gha/ecpore 

127 

42 

;jG 1 

3 

! 

21 

25 

5 A 

Ghazccporc to Allahabad . . 

1 

l 

200 

j 5 ?) 

24 ! 

S riiV'o 

33 

43 


Total Miles 

797 

1 

2 MO 

1 

20 

3 iV., 

127 

15 

\ 


The whole distance ns by the foregoing statement li.is been performed in something less 
than twenty days of twelve hours each actual sloammg ; and the avoiugo rate per hour 
of her ascending voyage is thus something less than tluee and a-half miles. The steamer 
reached Allahabad on the twenty-fourth morning of hei voyage, and returned to Calcutta 
in safety m ten days and seven and n-ejuarter hours of steaming, days of the same duration 
of twelve hours, i have divided the voyage in the above manner to assist the following 
remarks; but as a view of the daily peifonnance of the llooghly niny be instructive, I 
annex a staleineiit showing each day’s anchorage, the work done, and hours of steaming, 
with icmaiks as to the reasons of tile great difleience as well in the homly average of 
piogiess as in the daily tun. 

The first division of the voyage, 232 miles, fiom ('ale utta to the mouth of the Moor-heda- 
bad river Bhagirattec, exhibits an average rate of pi ogress ext ceding that of any following. 
The navigation of this division hears a totally cliff rent c liai actor fiom the rtM. Our passage 
in ascending happened when the current may he coii'-idcied at its exti eme of velocity, and 
the mil face of the water appeared to be w ithin very little of its extreme elevation. 

The utmost average rati* of our progress for any connected turn* in any part of tin 
Bbagirattee, against the stream, was lour and a-quartei miles per houi ; the average general 
rate was three and a-half; and as our actual speed, making due allowances lor the additional 
resistance when the corns*; is so winding and our steering imperfect, could scaice have 
exceeded seven miles p r hour average, this will leave for the average extreme cuirent 
of the Bbagirattee hi September three and a-half miles pei hour, and there are particular 
places when* it reaches five miles per hour. 

This average velocity of three and a halt miles per hour decreases gradually from the 
middle of September with the fall of the nvei, nor is the velouty increased again by any 
luter adventitious rise of the waleis. On oni return in the middle of October, we found the 
waters within very little (scarce two feet) of tlioii height in the middle of September, the 
wind then blowing hard from the south-east. The average current at this time was 
evidently rather Mhort of two miles per hour; w hile the river is in this state, with the water 
high and current slack, the navigation is of course mod favourable for steamers in every 
point of view, and vve were enabled to perform what, perhaps, might have been imprudent 
if not impossible in any other state of the river, to steam at full power from the entrance 
at Chokah to the confluence with the Jelbnghee at I\ uddea, a distance of I5t>£ miles, in 
seventeen hours, averaging Rn hourly rate of nine and one-fifth miles. If however this 
observed decrease in the velocity of the Bhagirattep while the waters are high during 
October is general every year, it must evidently be one of the chief reasons that the 
navigation is closed during the dty month. . 

Ji is alieudy known that tin* passage of the Qhagirattee is closed against vessels of any 

draught 
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draught during many mouths of the vear ; the passage will in its present constitution be easy 
to steamers from the beginning of July to the end of October. In June and November, if 
the passage is at all piucticable. the average progress of steamers, on account of the con- 
fined state of the channel and the caution nece.**ary, will not exceed that attained when 
the waters are the highest, m August and September. 

I have to regret thut circumstances prevented our returning by the Jcllingee, by which 
some comparison might have been made between the two stream*, of winch m point of 
general advantage the Jellmgee ha* always been prefericd. 

The Bhagirattee has manifestly been improved since the survey* of Majors Kennell and 
Colebrooke, and the distance from Nuddea to Sooty and C hoka appears to have been 
shortened by nearly ten miles : that it is still capable ol further improvement is beyond a 
doubt, but it is still vmy questionable whether any means could be contrived to secure a 
sufficiency of water throughout the year in this stieuin. 

In the second div 1*1011 of the \o> age, from the head of the Ithagiraltec, distance 1*48 miles 
to Patna, the aveiage progress shown by the statement was less than in any other division. 
The general velocity of the current was found the greatest in thispoition of the river: the 
bed of the river appears most subject to change*, and the expanse of water being more 
considerable the winds are mote violent and ol greater impediment to navigation in any but 
a well-found and sliong-built boat. In tins part of the river, however, happily there is a 
more frequent occurrence ol side channels, by winch vessels of all kinds and also steamers 
may escape the fuiy of tin* greater branches of the river, and navigate hi comparatively 
slack and smooth water: such channels are necessarily available only dining tlx 1 height of 
the nvei in July, August, September, and sometimes Octobei ; but in the otliei mouths, fiom 
the waters being low, vessel* arc* protected from the wind by the height of the bank?, and 
the diminished velocity of tin* current in these months gives them the name advantage in 
point of speed as the side channels when the river i* high. 

Want or proper pilots and ignorance whether such channels afforded sufficient water for 
the draught ol the Ilooghlv, compelled iih in general to follow the main stream in our 
way up, and by wu> of avoiding the mam strength of the current, to keep the shelv ing *ide, 
feeling our way in about two and a-half and three fathoms of water. There was pet haps 
as much danger (if there was any in either case) in following such a course an in attempting 
a side channel, with only a dubious assurance that there was a path ope n to us, and a 
vessel following such tiuck will always have to contend against a stronger cun cut than 
in a side channel, but w here*, as in our case, no pilot ol any tru*t could even inform 
us generallv of the nature of such side channel-, the tiack followed was evidently the most 
secure and judicious. • 

Futuie voyage- at the same season will probably exhibit a much more favourable result, 
and 1 anticipate that sixty -two hours steaming will, after a very little experience of the 
proper track to pur*ue, be sufficient for the pas-age from the head of the llli.ign at lee to 
Patna in the height of the river, less when the waters aie low'. In the pre-enl expedition 
the two days which exhibit the most favourable pi ogres* were the eleventh and thirteenth; 
during !>oth these days we bad the advantage of side channels, and on the last day 
(thirteenth) the additional advantage of an experimental pilot. 
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In this part of the river there is no fear of the navigation being shut against steam 
vessels at any period of the year; the channel is here, it is true, subject to more changes, 
sudden and considerable, than in the other parts, but is always deep. The pai titular poijtH 
subject to change will be pointed out in the chart?. The mapy occurrences of anything 
like permanent bank* in our route weie from Rajmahal to Colgpng, a short di-lance, mar 
Boglipoor, the Janguery rocks and Monghir; and geneially id ail the scptaces, the opposite 
permanent bank is so remote, and the interval filled up with low plains and islands (chur-) 
of such untenacious quality, the substratum being universally pure river sand, that it would 
be almost impossible in any place where these permanent banks are washed by the main 
stream, to keep it in such a course by any of the u-ual methods of preserving river* m tlmr 
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beds, and the problem is of course much more difficult where the course of the main stream 
lies solely between islands of this unstable description. Majors Rennell and Colebrooke 
well describe the formation and quality of these churn. 

The third division of our voyage between Patna and Ghazeepore, 127 miles, is likewise 
subject to the same remark, the want of permanence in the channel and want of stability 
generally of its banks. The permanent bank from the mouth of the Gogan or Dewar 
at Mainyreghat,* by Revelgunge, Chuprab, to Cheeran, is now only washed by the main 
stream at Revelgunge and Cheeran. 

The right bank of the river is remote and of very light quality, and the river riiRhes in a 
straight course and very lapid current between sand and islands of its own recent formation, 
from Revelgunge to Cheeran and from Cheeran to Dinapore, below the outlet of the Soane. 
Above the mouth of the Gogra the appearance of the river somewhat alters, and the fury 
of the stream is somewhat abated. The banks hence to Huxar being of light alluvial 
quality, have suffered considerable changes since the survey of Major Colebrooke, but 
they have been of a less sudden and extensive nature than the changes of the division 
below Patna. At Huxar there is evef y appearance of stability in the bed and banks, and 
the navigation is in every way easy. 

Above Huxar the river has again expanded itself over a large extent, and the bed is of 
a veiy shifting nature hence to Ghazeepore. 

The (jhospore creek above Huxar is the only side channel wc were enabled to follow 
in this division ; having theiefore had generally to struggle against the main stream, our 
aveiage hourly progress was somewhat less than might have been expected against what 
was evidently a diminished current. 

During the return voyage our average progress was likewise slower than might have 
been expected, on account of some difficulty in the Huxar reach and above the outlet of 
the Gogra. f 

The confluence of the two rivers Gogra and Soane frequently, by the check that their 
sudden freshes create, render the vicinity of their outlets shallow and difficult to navigate, 
from their uncertainty ; but, generally speaking, 1 anticipate that nothing will ever occur 
which will offer insuperable difficulty to tin* passage of steameis at all seasons in this 
division of the voyage. 

The last division of the voyage from Ghazeepore to Allahabad is in every respect of a 
different character from the preceding The places where the river has expanded itself 
over a surface beyond what is required tor its channel, are now of less fiequent occurrence; 
the lofty banks of its red clay* alternating with occasional strata of kunkur and other stiff 
clays, at the same time that they give an appearance of comparative sterility to the traveller 
who has just left the lower districts, convey an impression of wall-likc stability sufficient 
to defy the utmost fury of the Gang js, which is here occasionally straightened to unnatural 
dimensions, and follows frequently a curvatuie apparently inappropriate to the magnitude 
of the following stream. 

The river in this division may be considered permanent in all respects but in the depth 
of its channel. 

Our progress in ascending this part of the rit er was easy, and attended with a very satis- 
tory general average in the hourly and daily rates. 

The current, however, was by no means at what may be called its greatest violence, and 
our track universally Jay in the main stream, and frequently in the strongest part of the 
current ; our return through the fit at part of thjs division was accompanied with much 
delay, from causes which ! will proceed to explain. 

In 


* • The most \iolent or the tributaries of the Ganges, 
t Below J3ujtar. 
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* In these upper parts of the rirer Ganges the variations of the water level,* as might he 
expected, are much greater annually and daily than in the lower parts. At Benares the 
extreme known rise is 45 feet, while in other years (as the present \ear) its waters only 
reach 34 ieet; at Allahabad the extreme is 45 feet, while in other years (us the present) 
it only reached the 29th ; at Colgong its extreme rise is 29£ feet, while in the driest 
seasons it rises above the 28th ; at Jdlingheo the variation is, I believe, only between 27 
and 25 J feet. 

The same remark also applies to the daily variations of rise and fall ; ut Allahabad the 
river frequently ri«es twenty teet in five or six days, and falls as rapidly; at Benares its 
rise and full is somewhat more gradual, although still subject to considerable and sudden 
variation; at Colgong, on the contrary, although the date of the first rise of the river is 
subject to some uncertainty, when once risen, the indigo and rice cultivator knows 
exactly how to judge ot the fall and period of the waters; sudden and unexpected rise or 
fall at Allahabad would incommode none but the boatman who had been incautious in 
the selection of his place of anchorage, one single foot of extraordinary rise or unex- 
pected variation of the surface at Colgong or Jelling bee might inundate vast distiiets or 
destroy whole crops, either by inundation or withholding the supply of water necessary 
to their growth. 

I mention this not as a new discovery, or in any way contrary to the laws of rivers, hut 
in order to explain some circumstances which struck iny attention in the uatute of the 
sands and shoal channel- below and above Allahabad, and which a coiupai isou of the 
water icgi-tcrs. kept at the diflVicnt point* of the river above could explain. 

It appear* to me, on a careful view of the subject, f that during the first rise of the 
river, until it has reached its height, the currents in the upper division of the river, from 
Allahabad to Ghazcepore, mu*t invariably be found the strongest, and this velocity may 
last until t he end ot August, when the liver has generally declined considerably-! From 
this dale the velocity ot the current must subside, although the water- generally rise 
again, and are subject to much undulation ; between August and the 1st ot October the 
currents will universally be found abated. In this state ot things the channels till, and 
the crossing places from one steep bank to another, always more shallow than thechan- 
nel round the bend itself, choak occasionally, as v\c found, to a height of one fathom 
above the level at which they are known to remain in tin* dry season. 

This principle seems to be most powerful in and about the equinoxes of September, 
when there is always a rise of the* river below, sometimes extending to the uppci parts 
of the river; and unfortunately the fall of the river alter fins penod, winch is sudden 
above, is not accompanied by an equally sudden fall below, so that the uppci cui rents 
during thi* fall are not sufficiently rapid to remedy the evil. 

The experiments of Captain Smith upon the velocity of the current at Papamow this 
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vear, Oiow tlmt on the JiU September, when the water* **100(1 at eleven feet ten inches' 
above their lowest lex el, the uveiuge late was seven miles three furlongs. On the 18th 
September the water having rhen to fifteen feet nine inches the average velocity of 
current was three miles three furlongs, extreme four miles one furlong. The rapidity 
of the current appeared then to abate even below this till the 2d October, xx hen the 
waters had fallen to thirteen feet nine inches, although the river had risen in the interior 
to twenty-two feet. On the 1st October the depth ot water m the channel of the Pupa* 
mow passage was left at only nine feet. 

At the time these observations were made there appeared to be no unusual influx of 
water from the Jumna to account for such a check, and our own observation upon the 
currents below lead me to place every reliance upon the truth ot the experiments. 


This curious circumstance, on our icturn between Allahabad and Pennies, frequently 
arrest(doui piogiess and created apprehension of our having descited the pioper chan- 
nel, tor in many crossing place*, vvlieic in our ascending vojnge we had found four 
fathoms, on our return we found only two, and two and a-half, sometimes even Its*.; 
the water had not fallen tw o fathoms in the intciior, and *till had to fall upwards ot 
two fathoms more, the known channel of the dry season in these places being known to 
yield one fathom at least 

If xvc hud been sufficient!) aw at r of this < n eumstanee, or any means had been pio- 
vided of certifving us of om being in the proper tiack, although it appealed so shallow, 
many an hour might have been spared in the i el urn x ox age; and it it could he so pro- 
x ided, steamers might advance with eonfidence at an axel age rate ol eight or twelve 
mile* an hour from Allahabad to licnurc*. But unless such is the case, the commander 
of ex eiy sieamer xx ill do wise to follow ihe plan adopted by Captain Johnston, of ad- 
vancing at an easy late of steaming, not exceeding two miles per hour with the current, 
diop his anchor in any case of gradual shoaling, turn xvith Ids head up stream and drift 
easily over the difficulty. 

In the return xo>uge to Benares the steamer Ilooghlv might haxc been excelled, and 
I believe was so, by some native boats, her average progress not having exceeded five 
and a-half miles, and the current being nearlv four. 

It fortunately happens that in this division of our route, where these difficulties oc- 
curred in greatest frequency, femes are also of constant occurrence, and 1 should 
humbly conceive that through the minus ot the local officers it would not he difficult to 
make an arrangement with the propi ictors of such ferries to induce them to act as pilots 
to vessels on their vox age, iU also to place a bamboo float-buo) of some simple construc- 
tion to point out these nosings; eaie only inu-t be taken that this buoy does not drift 
from its position w ith the shifting sands of the bed, or remain to mislead any passenger 
into a channel which has been chunked Middenlv b\ some cause. 


The particular principle adduced as «o highly detrimental to the navigation between 
Allahabad And Benares w ill, I conceive, apply still moie forciblx to the pai ts of the river 
immediately above Allahabad towards Cawnporo ; and in those parts ot the river where 
by some accident or natural cause the river has expanded its bed beyond the width 
necessary to pursue a channel proportioned to its expenditure of water, it is not sur- 
prising that shallows are formed over which the river, after its decline, must nidi with 
considerable lapiditv, since before its fall the level of the bed was much above the low- 
xvater mark in the dry season, and it thus has to excavate a channel which must keep 
pace xx ith the furthef decline of the waters. 

I have heard it advanced that the current (partially of course) is nearly of the same 
velocity in January of *ome y< ms as at the height of the river in August and September, 
but 1 should like to sec the fact authenticated by experiment. Certain it is that it may 
xvell exceed what Captain Smith's experiments proved it to be during the September 
rise of this year, or average three and e-half. 


The 
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The difficulties of the navigation of the Upper Ganges arise more from the cause ad- 
duced than from any insuperable velocity of its currents. 

The waters that are brought down by the Ganges, even from the place it leaves its 
strong bed at Hurdwar, are represented to be at all seasons of the year coloured and full 
of sediment, and it may be well said that the motion of sand along its bed, the corrosion 
of its batiks where their nature is yielding, and the formation of new channels and deser- 
tion of old one*, is constant and unmnitted. 

To make a comparison between the Ganges and the Mississippi, the only river of 
equal or greater magnitude upon which steam navigation ha* been introduced with 
success, it is only necessary to compare the slope which the river has attained, and 
which, for argument's sake, we will consider as the two limits to which steam naviga- 
tion is carried on w ith certainty. The height ol Allahabad above what may be assumed 
as the level of the <*ea, by barometer, is 348;* perhaps, m reality, more for the distance 
of 800 mile.s.f The average slope would thus be nearly five inches per mile, and as. 
suming that the slope at Jelliugee is between three and four, that at Allahabad must 
have attained six inches per mile. I came to tin* same conclusion by drawing an in- 
ference between the barometrical); levels of Benares and Futtyghur. 

In the Mississippi the height of the mouth of the Ohio is stated 3(K) feet above the sea, 
that ol Louisville therefore, i,50()§ miles fiom the sea, cannot exceed 350 feet. The average 
being thus under three inches, it cannot be supposed that the river at Louisville can have 
attained five inches. 
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It is therefore manifest that when steamers have navigated to Allahabad, they hove 
reached much beyond a paiallel position to Louihv die on the Ohio. 1 am aware that 
steamers pass above tins place, and uie actually built and flouted down in the height of the 
river fiom as high as Pittsburg, but J cannot learn from any source that the navigation is 
carried on with any certainty or success above Louisville and Cincinnati. || 

The tw o rivers will not, I am aware, admit of a close comparison ; for although both are 
subject to permanent freshes, the Ganges, unlike the Mississippi, is chiefly fed by tropical 
rains. We have no data to form any comparison with a more tropical river. 

Mv own personal knowledge cannot finally determine tile question, whethei a vessel 
constructed like the Hooghly, or even upon an improved principle and less draught of 
water, will be able to navigate beyorul Allahabad to Cawnporc at all at any season ol the 
year. Our having been deterred from attempting the Papamow shoal is by no means suffi- 
cient to establish Allahabad a* the limit to which the Hooghly could he carried with safe ty 
and certainty. The period at which we hud the option wa^perhaps the most unlucky in 
the year. I have in my own mind no doubt, after being able to tiuvel between Cawn-' 

K ore and Allahabad from the 1st of July to the end of September, and returning without 
eing arrested by any insuperable difficulty. At other seasons I cannot speak with equal 
confidence of her success. # 

The result of the present expedition has furnished sufficient data to prove both the ad- 
vantage 


T*» et. 

Altitude by barometer of Benares 

Add supposed difference ot Benares and Allahabad . hS 

34 * 


t Taken from the limit of the tide. 

J Vide Proceedings of Benares, obs 1 of 1817% 

Difference ol Benares mid Furruckshod* feet*; distance by Kamcll $JA miles, winch, with allowances, would 
leave the general slope nine inches per mile bdtweeu these two plot * s 

$ By the difference of elevation of M mouth of the Scioto and PittiriHiry, digttflce 3*H miles, difference of elevation 
HW feet, the general slope between these places h nearly seven indies |»< i mile.vwh* nvei therefore must haw saun < d 
the slope of uiLhe% per mile somewhere above the confluence of tli« Srioto and Ohio, 1 ’ 

| \ ide W arden’s S'austics of North America. 
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vantage and fane of Meant navigation, in point of celeuty and security, over every other 
AiThMiix, method at prcHcnt in tine upon the fiances. The Ln.il was perhaps made under every 
No. 25* possible disadvantage; the vessel having to struggle with the strongest currents in 
i nntinued* her way up, and in her \vu) hack, the river being tupidlv on the decline, the daily fall 
( 10 ) Letter from 0 f the upper river where the ( hief danger ol grounding was apprehended, being by mea- 
(’apt. T. Prinscp ; sure me nt nearly one foot per (item. That she has triumphed, even against such great 
1st Nov. 1828 odds, there can be no question ; and the way in which she succeeded in extricating herself 
fiom the sands on the only two occasions of her touching the ground in the return voyage 
is evidence sufficient both of 1km* stiength and of the capability of such a vessel. 

The manner in which this took place may perhaps be worth narrating. The first and 
most important accident of this kind took place only six miles from Allahabad, in a channel 
we knew to be intricate, but through which a pilot undertook to guide us , we grounded on 
a spit of sand, the cui rent i mining at a rate of about fuu* miles, and diopt our anchor at 
the moment of grounding. The current immediate!) acted upon the sjdi* of the vessel, and 
drifted us further on the sand, and with our bioadside to the current. In tin* position no 
power of steam could help us. We then hauled m out anchor till t he bow pointed up 
stream. The steam succeeded immediately in extncatmg the vessel. I ntorlnuatel) we 
did not clear the huikL, and grounded again without dropping our anchor. The vessel then 
sheered round as before, with her broadside to the stream, and appeared to settle in the 
sand, with a dr) bank forming immediately below, and the current eating away a channel 
under our bow and stern. In this predicament, with much delay and Mime difficulty against 
such u current, we carried out an anchor up sticam, but failed in hauling her head suffi- 
ciently to the stream to enable the steam to work with e fleet. We then before dark like- 
wise attached other anchors to the stern, holding the vessel to the tine* 1 anchors as it were 
on a pivot, willi cables to the bow and stern. Jlvdawn we found the vessel just at the lower 
end of the sand afloat, ami riding to her heaviest anchor, the otlieis just having patted. 
The distance of sand over which the current must have diifled us in the course of the 
night was five furlongs. The way in which it may be accounted for is simple, and need 
not be adduced. It is sufficient to say that there will be lew cases m which, if a steamer 
takes the ground on her return in a mpid current of four to five miles, she may not, either 
by hauling up her anchor, extricate hersell by power of steam, or in case of failure, manage 
by anchors, or some similar manner, to drift herself into the channel which must invariably 
form by the mere force of the current under her bow and stern, and thus free herself. 
Touching the ground in the way up the stream can never be of much consequence, and it is 
only necessary that the vessel should have strength enough to put them beyond the fear of 
injury from the current acting upon them in this manner, and to pi ovule them with good 
anchors and cables and the means of sending them up the Mieam. I will now pass to the 
subject of the particular capabilities of the Ilooghly steamei for the navigation to Alla- 
habad, us also some tew remark' upon the points which I consider to be most essential in 
the contriving of future vessels for the purpose. The particular construction of such 
‘vessels is too practical a question foi one not himself a naval architect. 

It is established hv experiment that the Hooghlv has strength sufficient to prevent 
any injury from grounding upon sand in a current ut five mile-*. 

It is also established that a speed of seven miles and a-halt to eight miles is sufficient 
to ensure a vessel of four feet and a-hnlf draught of water ami le*s the average of three 
miles at the highest state of the waters in a«eendmg (be Ganges, and, by inference, a 
much greater average rate in the low state of the river. 

It is established that the Ilooghly, with *ome improvement to her steering* is not 
subject in her way up to any of the many dangers enumerated in the General Depart- 
ment Secretary’s Minute as incidental to a voyage* up the Ganges in the craft now gene- 
rally in use ; and that in hei descending voyage she Is only necessarily subject to that 
particular one of drifting won a concealed 'and hank, an accident which occurred 
twice, and from which she Sfofld a means of extricating herself, ns future vessels may 
likewise, even if proper measures cannot secure them against such casualtv. 

It 
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It i* established that the passage of a vessel with four one-eighth, or less draught of 
‘ water, from Calcutta to Allahabad, need never exceed twenty days of twelve hours 
actual steaming (which period I considered to he still capable of reduction) when the 
rivers are full, from 1st of July to the 1st of October, and return in ten clays or less. 

It is established by information, but not actual experiment, that although some 
dry seasons are upon record when her \oyage to Allahabad would have been arrested 
by shallows at and above Chunar (such, however, being of common occurrence, and I 
therefore hold it to he a fair conclusion), that the passage between Bogwnngola, at the 
mouth of the Cossimba/ar river, Jellinghee, or any point below situated on the Ganges, 
and Allahabad, isopen to such vessels as the Hooghly at all seasons; and it must he 
remembered that on the Mississippi, which has been adduced as a parallel, there is a 
season of frost and floating ice, when the communication is suspended. 

It is established that steamer* may nav igate the Bhagiiattee for four months in the 
>ear,* and it is Mini that the Jellinghee will provide perhaps another month or two. j 

With these premises it cannot he said that the communication i« perfect with vessels 
constructed like the Hooghly; for although it is tftie that a passage exists through the 
Sunderbmids which is always available when the Jellinghee is closed, still some persons 
well acquainted with that circuitous route will concur with mein opinion that it ism 
every wav better to avoid such passage, both lor economy ol time and convenience. 

Dining the months of December lo the end of June the Ilooghlv may ply between 
Bogvvangola, Jellinghee, or Dacca and the Upper Provinces, ami it becomes necessary 
to provide other means of conveyance lor the treasure, troops, or passengers brought 
to Bogwaiigola or Jellinghee, to enable them to reach Calcutta, in order to pei/ect the 
communication. 

This imperfection would of course be remedied by substituting vessc U the draught 
of which could be capable of reduction to eighteen inches on cmcigcncy. It is however, 
a difficult pioblem while engines of fifty-horse power, the least power that could he 
applied economically, weigh fifty tons, a weight sufficient to bring dou n a vessel like* 
the Hooghly, the buoyancy of which is equal to about four tons pi r inch, of draught ten 
inches, and the stock of fuel for which, at 800 mils, (equal to '21 \ tons), will smk her 
between five and six inches more; considering the |x>int mathematically, I do not 
conceive that there would be any impossibility to connive a form of vessel of the same 
burthen, and of the self-same resistance in the water, which should diuw less than the 
Hooghly; but there is a limit mathematically, ami much more so practically, beyond 
which this reduction cannot proceed. • 

Besides that, engines of the form now used require (which is one point in the mathe- 
matical improvement which would first suggest itself) a eeitam depth of vessel. 

It is evident that while low-pressure steam-engines are umiI, the problem of reducing 
the draft to eighteen inches will be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain for vessel* 
earning any burthen beyond their own fuel and stores, if even this is attained. 

The remark, third and fourth paragraphs of Captain Forbes’s note on the description of 
steamers best adapted to the navigation of the Ganges, in which he suggests the use of 
a single engine and long cylinder, I consider to be worthy the attention of the Govern- 
ment, in case the manufacturers at home can connive an engine of the kind which shall 
economize both weight and fudl. I have been mfonned that in America it is by no 
means uncommon to allow the piston rods to work five and six feet above the floor 
of the deck in river steamers, the upper end of the cylinders being almost even with 
the decks, or just below. In this W'ay a gaio is ‘obtained in the depth of the vessel, also 
a gain of power by an addition to the length of the stroke of the pinion. 

lain not sufficiently informed to speak more particularly as to the power and con- 

. • • Rtruction 

• 1st July to 30th October. * 

ii. 6 H* 
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struction of the boat engines I allude to, hilt believe the information to he correct, as it 
appears to be perfectly agreeable to principle that such would be a considerable gain in 
power, weight, and fuel. 

I cannot so readily follow the writer of the note in his preference of twin boats., as 
generally best adapted for the (hinges. There are some objections which sti ike me as 
almost insuperable. It is in the fust place manifest that a greater weight of material 
must he employed in tbe conjunction of a double vessel of the Kind to procure the same 
buoyancy, also that the- resistance cannot thus be reduced below uhat it would be in a 
well constructed jingle vessel of the same burthen. There is also this oilier objection, 
which has been suggested by the result (if the present expedition, that it will be almost 
impossible to so unite a double boat that she can hi' of the same strength as a single one 1 
to resist .straining when aground in a current of five miles per hour, and her broadside 
presented to the stream. 

A double raft of the Kind f Immhiv consider to he only fit for sfdl water navigation, 
such as that of the Jellinghee, and pet haps (langrs in the cold weather, and even then* 
1 am inclined to question the economy of her di aught and burthen. 

The Americans of the Mississippi have this ad\antagc in the economical conjunction 
of their steam-vessels, that the luiests from which thev pioeure their limber are up the 
stream w Inch it is wished to navigate, and then fuel, whether wood or coal, likewise 
found near its hanks. In India (he only timber i eckoiied sufficiently durable is imported 
by st a, and as ycl no appeal anre of coal ha> been discovered near the hanks of the 
(ianges. ft is not tin n to he wondeml at that, in the first instance of the mti oduetion 
of steam upon the (hinges, the vessels should partake perhaps too much of the natuie 
of .sea-going vessels as to their solidity of construction, and not. he similar to any model 
in use upon her wateis; and that they should he attended with considerable expense', 
lx mg eonstniried w it li an imported timber and imported engineers, instead of being 
bmll in the vicinity of her own forests and with machinery of her own manufacture. 

The transport trade and passage ol individuals upon the (hinges must, I may safely 
saj, exceed that of the Mississippi a hundred-told, and is infinitely more tedious and 
attended with danger as at |.iesent conducted. 

Here is, therefore, a field lor excitiou in improvement of the navigation much beyond 
any that can he named in Ameuea, it it could lie posable either In so developing the na- 
tural resources ol the count! y, or awakening her industry, as to supply these twoessen- 
tiahs to the economy ot the undertaking, a native forest near which to construct the 
vessels, and a convenient soVnec horn w Inch to draw her fuel. 

I cannot fora moment doubt hi it that the best form of vessel, as aho engine, will soon 
he contrived to ensure the sticci ss of the steam communication, fiom the energies and 
intelligence that must soon he directed to the subject, while Government remain the 
dir^ptors and theii funds supply tin stimulus. 

But I fear the time is remote, and pci hups it is absolutely necessary that the way to 
secure success must be pointed out mot o cleat Iv before private enterpn/.e or private 
capital will be directed to the establishment of steam communication on the Ganges as 
asouiceof profit, after the example ol the Americans. 

In the present case, however, the (iov eminent expend annually immense sums on 
the inland transport of ther treasure, stores, officers, a no troops upon the (ianges, and 
it is not the question whethei they should spend the money necessary to establish 
steam navigation in order to pi ove its practicability to oilier adventurers, or to protit 
by engrossing the whole inland carrying trade to themselves, but rather a question 
whether a considerable an:iu.d expenditure might nut be spared, the present risk of loss 
to themselves alleviated, and Hie facilities of tt unsport and communication of their own 
necessary resources increased beyond comparison. 

i lie object is worthy the most attentive consideration and some sacrifice to attain ; and 

from 
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jrom what my own humble observation has led me to judge, I look forward with some 
confidence to the time when their endeawuir will he crowned with every success, both 
bv the discovery ol coal m some district adjoining, and economical construction of 
steam vessels. 

] have, &e. 

Calcutta, (Signed) Tru>\n* Piuxsfp, 

1 November 1S2S- Captain Engineers and Superintendent C anals. 
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DIARY of the Expedition in the Sitsmeii IIoooiu.y liom Calcutta to Allahabad , 

ill Scptemhei I8‘28. 





— 

, 

DATE 

! Un\ 

Place reached* 

\i 

*7 <* 

Time mule 
Memo 




Q 



! "" 




Sept h 

1 

1 

1 

l ive miles above 
< 'hogdah 

, 47 

1 h in. 

1 1 :> 

9 

0 

Relow Mecrtulia 

•n 

12 37 

— 10 

1 


Rlas&ev 

4« i 

1 

12 4;> 

— 11 1 

4 

Balanagur 


1 13 0 


- H 


Two miles 
(treat River. 


— i.j ’ () Rajmahal 


m i 40 i 1 1 


if, 8 Tcrria-gullcc 


— 16 9 Beyond Colgong 


28 


10 


20 


39 


20 


to 12 


3 v!j 


11 24 


IlMHIlkS. 


Averaging 4 j* milev per hour. The channel 
broad and known, and a flood-tide in our favour 
fin pai t (>f the day 

Au'iagc ;rj per hour Enter the Jilini’irnttcc 
or JWooislicdahud uver at 4 h 4 m 1* .\r. 

A vi raging \ l 1 l> per horn. I 11st p.ut ol tin's clay n 
muU exceedingly winding, also suhjtit to 
gi eat 1 lunge 

Auiagmg ;,‘ ti pet limn Pass nerliampooi at 1 
i* m 'l he two sharp turns above Moorhhedatmd 
present a rapid etui cut, u luting some ih lay 
Avuagmg 4 d () per houi 'Die curient ot the 
Rliaguattee eudcntly decreased, om vessel 
light, Irotn ( nnsuniption of its fuel T'lic* I.i'-t 
bom and lulfrmployed upon the two nidi s af’tei 
enteuogthe (Ireat Itivn, stnigglmg against the 
strength ot ! lie current 

Auiagmg 2 .';, pfr hour Some loss from wunt 
of pilot. The vessel light, and spu d lull right 
nnles per hour 'I fie current therelme, making 
allowances, mind have equalled five miles ; uve- 
rage extreme, m\cji miles per hom 
A\i r.ige 2 /{j. Started heavy with luel ; some 
difficulty annul rudder; no pilot. The river 
here divided into two branches , our route lay 
on the shelving side of the least rapid, by report 
Averaging 2 ^;, Great difficulty of steering du- 
ring the first part of the day while in the Broad 
It iver. The Terria-gullcc passage, although 
somewhat shoal, is every nay advantageous. 
Average g/ tl . The channel from Terria-gullee 
to Paturghatta not the mam stream, which is 
.here much divided. The rapidity of the cur- 
. rent, even at the rocks passed, could uot have 
' exceeded seven rnile?> per hour. 


Carried forward . . 1337 ‘ 94 53 
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DAI E 

i 

Day. 

. 

Place Reached 

V • 

; si 

I 5 a 
,0 

Time under 
Steam. 



Brought forward 

j ! 
I 

337 

h in 

94 53 

Sept. 17 

10 

Sands, midway 
between Ten an - 
guira and Mon- 
glur. 

I 31 

10 37 

- 18 

1 1 

Derr iapoor ("reek 

43 

1 

1 

12 10 

• 

ID 

12 

1 

I I 

(Jongarn, eight 
miles from Bar j 

j 

»7 

7 20 

20 

! 

1 I 

1 i 3 ! 

Bankerpoor Creek, ( 
Patna 20th night 1 

44 

12 0 

1 

i 


to 2 2d morning j 



! 

~ 22 

H 

Chupra Churs . . 

2**4 

10 30 

— «3 

35 

Khoaspoor . . , 

j 

>74 

(i 42 

— 24 

l6 

, 

Below Bhulleea, 
mouth of Surjoo 
River 

33 } 

12 7 

— 25 

17 

Ghazcepore . . 

47 

13 17 j 

— 26 

18 

# 1 
Below Sardpoor 

36 

u 30 j 

1 

— a 7 

>9 

Benares 

29 

8 50 

— 28 

20 

Below Kulchera 

1 

| 

1 

3 i| 

10 35 

| 

- 29 

21 I 

1 

Phoolwareea • . j 

45 

12 0 | 


Carried forward .. 741 222 31 
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REMARKS. 


Average 2^. Pass through the Bogilpoor Creek 
and encounter Borne difficulty in its mouth , no 
pilot ; another creek brings us to Tcnanguira, 
where we encountered perhaps the most rapid 
current. The last 3 J hours we progressed only 
eight miles, advancing on the shoal side of the 
river 

Averaging 3^. Above Monghirthe current somc- 
whut abated, but sands somewhat intricate , no 
pilot. Follow' a side channel from Russoolpoor 
to Surujcgur, also fiorn thence to anchorage in 
Dernapoor C reek, which accounts lor our rate 
being large 

Average 2^ from Derriapoor to Bar Currents 
are very rapid and the river narrow The pas 
sage hence to Bar somewhat difficult Easterly 
wind b River on the rise. 

Averaging 3 ^ A good pilot procured at Bar. 
The river much divided hence to Patna. The 
currents lound rapid only below Patna before 
the Fulwa island ; they are slack before the city 
and a spit of sand is forming. Easterly gales. 
Averaging 2^ Stiong currents between Patna 
and Dannpoor, also from Cheeran to our an- 
chorage in the middle of a difficult passage, be- 
tween sand islands. 

Averaging 2^ Pass the mouth of the Gogra, 
w here the currents are rapid ; then feel the right 
bank channel ; narrow but deep. On our re- 
turning we followed the left bank, and expe- 
rienced much difficulty. 

Average 2^ The banks annually suffering, but 
the channel favourable to navigation The mouth 
of Surjoo, in Colebrooke’s charts east of BhuU 
leea, is now west, having altered full three rnilei. 
Average 3 Pass Buxar at noon, at Burpoor 
enter the Ghnspoor Creek. 

Averaging 3^. Course entirely in the main 
river , one lofty bank universally of hard red 
clay alternating w ith kunkur ; currents abated. 
Averaging 3^ Course in main stream ; ex- 
treme current between five and six miles per 
hour ; westerly wind 

Averaging 3. Pass Chunar, where the channel 
is narrow, and breaks against a promontory with 
some force. Winds strong from the west 
Averaging 3 T T a . Course in main stream; cur- 
rent much abated. 
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DATE. 


Sept. 30 


— 31 


! ! - 

! ni „ , . 1 S i Time underj 

! I)a >- ! Place ^ § 5 Steam 

1 « j 

i | lu m. j 

Brought forward 741 f 222 31 J 


j 2*2 | Decha . . 

1 

I 

j 

1 23 \ Allahabad 
Total 


48 


to 


13 13 


3 »7 


799 


339 <> i 


REMARKS. 


Averaging 3A. Current generally abated; the 
two turns of Sursa and Dura Dumma , except 
in the latter, we could barely stem the current 
m the middle of the bend ; our speed about 7 \ 
per hour 

Averaging 3. Currents slack ; delay in the La- 
way n reach 

or, general average 3^*0 ni »les per hour. 


(Signed) Thomas Prim ski*. 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT of the Return Voyage of the JIooghly from Allahabad 

to Calcutta. 


PLACE REACHED. 


Mile*. Hri Ms, 


REMARKS. 


Allahabad to Chunar 

Cliunar to Benares . . 
Benares to Gbazeepore 
To Patna Dcega 
To Monghir . . 


1 

22 j 
OR | 

124: 

97 1 


2° 33 

3 22 
9 48 
21 25 
23 15 


To Colgong 


62 


11 12 


Rajmaha) 

To Clioka Mouth 
Through Bhagirattec 
and to Calcutta. 


r>3 i 7 45 
33 .0 15 

23a 25 40 


Averaging Cijnn miles per hour. Delay at every ciofring 
place Aground for 12 hours below Allahubud. 
Averaging b^, per hour 
Averaging (i ( (, 0 per liour. 

Averaging 5^ per hour 

Averaging 4^ Much delay before Patuo, Bar, Dcrria- 
poor, and from Suraje^ur to Monghir. 

Averaging 5,$. Delay in the Seeta Coon reach, also before 
Bogilpoor. 

Averaging 8 per hour. 

Averaging 6^ per hour. 

Averaging g per hour. 


Total . . 


1814 137 15 


General average 6^ per hour. 


(Signed) Thomas Prinsip. 


(11.) — LETTER from Captain Edward SmIth, Engineer, Allahabad, toll. T. Prinsei’, 
Esq., Secretary to Bengal Government, dated 2d November 1828. 

Sir : ^ 

Since the receipt of your letter of the 7tb August, apprising me of the dispatch of the 
steam vessel Hooghly to Allahabad, and requiring my possessing myself of tne informa- 
tion necessary to determine on the practicability of extending her experimental voyage 

above 
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above Allahabad, my attention has been directed to an examination of the part of the 
Ganges in question, and to a consideration of the facts bearing upon steam navigation, in 
the parts ol the river with which 1 am acquainted, as well as to the points more generally 
connected with the navigation of the rivers of the Upper Provinces, to which jour letter 
advei ts. 

2. The result of my observations I have now the honour of submitting for the considera- 
tion of the Right Honourable the ( iovernor-general »n Council, begging permission to 
premise the reports, by stating that it has occurred to me that his Lordship’s orders 
would be most leadily attended to by my font aiding a report, grounded on the informa- 
tion that my situation at Allahabad and employment on the Jumna has allowed my ac- 
quiring, with such as the necessarily hurried researches consequent upon the call upon me 
has allowed of my obtaining. An immediate report will carry with it, at least, such notice ot 
the subject as, should the perusal of it induce his Lordship to direct the duty to be con- 
tinued or extended, will permit of the selection of such lines ol inquiry as it may he 
deemed judicious to puisne. This coulee appears to me pielerable to late and lengthened 
leports on designs, which cursory notice even may show to be so little promising as to 
render further investigation of no service. 

.’5. Such part of thr repoit as regauls the passage of the llooghly from below the Fort 
of Allahabad to above Phapamow may be* shortly dismissed. From the latter end of 
August to the end of September, a senes of measurements satisfied me that this distance 
had in eveiv pait a depth ot channel ot hom twelve to twenty feet of water, with an 
aveingc shentife iarel) amounting to four miles an hom ; and on one single occasion, and 
at one spot only, jiicieasmg to seven; and as the survey was made after the fall of the 
livci Jiom its greatest annual rise, there remains no doubt of the Ganges, from the con- 
fluence ol the liver to above Phapamow, being easily practicable for Meam navigation 
final the rally part of July to the middle or end of September. The Jlooghlv, however, 
did not arrive till the 1st of November, at which date the final fall of the river had been 
pioceeding for ten day*, at the rate neaily of a foot a day ; and there being only nine 
leet water in the channel*, where a short time before fifteen had been found, I requested 
C aptain Johnston to forego the attempt for ascending beyond the Fort ; not that the 
passage was closed, but that, the liver continuing to fall rapidly, I considered it injudi- 
cious, without an adequate object, to commit the vessel among shoals whence, at that 
late season, in ca.se of grounding, it might have been difficult to extricate her. llad she 
arrived one week eailiei, 1 should have hud no hesitation in assuring Captain Johnston of 
a safe and easy channel. 

4. Ail erroneous impression seems generally to prevail of the difficulty and danger of 
this part of the river; some idea of a permanent rapid, equally laborious to surmount in 
the rains as at other seasons of the year. The obstacles, however, such as they exist, are 
of a different kind, and in no degree affecting the navigation dining the months that the 
nver is high; but on iN fall oh*tiuctioiw to the passage ol large boats, even as early as 
‘November, are certandv experienced. Their nature I can describe, but their causes, nnd 
consequently the possibility of removing them, can, in the present dearth of data, be but 
.surmised, or if given it can bo only on analogy. 

5. The difficulty of navigating the (ranges ftotn the Fort to Phapamow extends, though 
in a less degree, throughout the remainder of its course upwards ; and it is, I believe, from 
boats coming from Rcngal first encountering the .shoals of the single instead of the deeper 
channel of the united river* at tin* particular spot, that it has obtained so formidable a 
notonetj. What really is the case may easily be supposed: the Ganges above its con- 
fluence with the Jumna is a stream of shoals and rapids, which in a measuie disappear 
when it has received an additional supply of .water from the latter river. 

(>. Of th$ difficult) of passing the Ganges in the first six miles above the Fort, the 
causes I fear are such as will not warrant my holding out strong expectations of their 
removal. The principal obstruction i* felt at the junction of the rivers, where the large 
body of sand auu earthy matter brought down by the current, particularly of the Ganges, 

is 
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is* deposited near the eddies and backwater, is again suspended by the streams, as the rivers, 
rising und falling as they are constantly doing in different levels, alternately disturb each 
other, and again deposited in new situations ; thus forming at the entrance to the Gauge*, 
iiom the united rivois, a shallow and continually shifting bar. From its continence upw.ucU 
the Ganges runs between banks more widely separated than below; here, three miles 
apart, through this expanse of <*and, the diminished stream of the dry season winds its 
way with strong current but neither deep nor settled channel, the waste of sand bank 
presenting less resistance to the lateral cutting of tho river than the bottom does to its 
deepening t tic channel. A substratum of konkur in clay probably checks the action ot 
the watei in deepening its bed; it is scaicely however discernible, the bottom of the 
channel having usually a layer of rolling sand. 

7. The preceding account will be found not so much that of a river having its navigation 
impeded by rapids of defined extent, as of one generally of tedious and laborious naviga- 
tion ; but as sketches, however rough, will be of more avail in elucidation than further 
written description, 1 have added the marginal drawing of the river, in its several states, 
exhibiting its changes by references. 

' Refi'h f,n( r.s : — Supposed state of tin* liver in November of any 
* v * year, the broader stream being the navigable channel. 

The change which may take plan* by IVhuiary, the channel ot 
November ha\mg become shout, and a new line opened by the cui rent. 

8. In the above sketch and scition* will be *een a siitlicient explanation of the obstacles 
to the employment of paddle and barrel-boats, nnsing Iiom tho shallowness and changing 
of the cb.mm I, which would often leave dry the paddle-boats moored two or three months 
previously hi deep water, tendering at least an annual slutting of the mootings nece^uy. 
'1'he aid of the paddle-boats may, horn thin shoalness of water, be of reduced utility as to 
obtaining the lefjuisito deptli of water. Boats are obliged to hoop so near the sleeper 
bank as to be enabled to employ then* goonds or tow-ropes, the power applied to which m 
the crew, is sufficient to carry the boat over the stream, except on particular occasions and 
m certain parts, in which again increased rapidity o( current is accompanied by diimnUhed 
depth of water and vaiiableness of channel : the objections to the paddle-boats becoming 
the stronger at the spots in which, otherwise, their employment might be bent final. 

9. A (|uestion will naturally arise pf how far it is practicable to coniine the di v-av^on 
channel to the same line, year after year, which e Heeled, tho chiel objection to tin' employ- 
ment of paddle-boats would he obviated. Much encouragement to attempt woiks lor tin* 
accomplishment of this end is not to be found in the nature of the river; that is whore 
no fixed point exists to legulate the line of channel of two or three hundred yanls wide, 
and when it runs in an expanse of two or three miles in biendth of sand bank, and to pre- 
vent its changing its passage through any part of which no natural obstacle i - to be dis~ 
covered. Still -ometinng may be attempted, hut only on the observations of several 
seasons, grounded on accurate plans, proving that the stream has an inclination to certain 
lines, to retain its current unu line of navigation in one of which must be the hi^lie^t 
eflort aimed at ; the pow er of such a river in opening its channel may perhaps he guided, 
but cannot be controlled or opposed with the most distant hope of success. 

10. My observations regarding a canal cannot but be brief: were the plain of the 
Doab lcs«* elevated than it is a lateral cut would lie very desirable, but with nwr* rising 
at the periodical rains upwards of forty feet, taking every advantage of ravines, a depth 
ot cutting of li tty or sixty feet on a length of about three mile-* i* unavoidable; a scale of 
woik involving an expenditure of frotu lento twelve lacs of in per*, a sum which the 
trade now on the river could not repay. The total absence of superficial waters on the 
Lower Doab precludes the adoption ot the more economical form of lock canal 

11. Much faith has, I believe* been placed in the feasibility of a canal, from the belie! 
in the existence of an unfinished native vjork of the kind, and the circumstance of tlx 
irrigation canaU ot the native? in the Lpper Doab having been tiaccd with a judg- 
ment 
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ment creating confidence in the success of their other attempts in similar works: that 
adverted to, however, 1 have long since examined, and found it unfortunately with every 
mark of an entrenchment cutting off the point and protecting the open city and suburb- 
of Allahabad from predatory attacks, but with none whatever of a canal. 

12. If the work be ever resolved oil, the sole method of preventing the rKe of the 
expense above a very hu ge amount will be that of making the canal pci feet itself by its 
own water-, by taking advantage of the difference of level between the Ganges and 
Jumna, and by introducing water at periods when the great fall through the canal, aided 
by simple dredging machinery, will of itself effect the excavation. Kveu this process, 
from the works necessary to guard tin* head of the canal on the Ganges, must he expen- 
sive and slow, and conducted with much caution. 

13. Befoic determining on the execution of works at any particular point on therivci, 
ii may he no more than prudent to ascertain its general character for navigation : if ot 
equal difficulty throughout, the improvement of six miles would he of little service, when 
hundreds remain in the original state ; while the removal ot a bar to navigation, or a 
difficulty at a patticular point, checking navigation thioughout the cunr-e, would boot 
the highest service. To obtain the requisite knowledge on this head would cost little 
trouble. Registers of boats established at the Fort Point, at Allahabad, at Phupamovv, 
and at a station some distance up the rivei, Betouia Ghaut perhaps, near Futtrhpore, by 
giving the relative time ot pas-age over the intervening space, will afford the surest 
information of the eompaiauve facility of navigation, with the addition of accurate 
leturns of the trade on the river, the value of which must materially influence a decision 
on the nature and expense of any vvoiks contemplated for improving the navigation. 

14. Though in the present varying channels near Phapamow paddle-boats are not 
applicable with advantage, there are pas- ages in the Ganges, below Allahabad in par- 
ticular, where the casual observations made in a voyage up the river, confirmed however 
by accounts commonly received as correct, incline me to think the use of such aids to 
boats would he productive of much benefit. Between Allahabad and Mirzapore are pro- 
jecting portions of the main bank, round which, with deep water, the stream rushes with 
great velocity ; the necessity of tracking often brings boats within the influence ot the 
strongest rush of water, with its attendant inconveniences, of the employment of large 
numbers of men, the bieaking ot tow-ropes, delay and at times loss of property; wheiea- 
the paddle-boat would supply the requisite power of ascending along the less impetuous 
portion of the stream. VVhethcr Government would derive compensation fur the out- 
lay from the levy of a consideration tor the aid ot paddle-boats inu-t be doubtful, par- 
ticularly where a long train is required ; but the experiment at points such as I have 
sketched requiring the establishment ot one or two only, cannot be a costly one. Few 
soprees of any but vague information regarding the American rivers are, I regret, open 
to mv search, as a'perfeet acquaintance with the fruits of European enterprize and expe- 
rience displayed on so ample u field would tend greatly to the establishment ot a sound 
foundation for essays on the improvement of the nveis of Bengal, though their character 
is, I imagine, too tropical to be susceptible of the -ume improvement from art as those 
of North America. 


15. Nothing which the preceding sheets contain has a very intimate connexion with 
the general question of stcutn navigation ; but should the voyage of the Hoogldy termi- 
nate in favour ot the future employment of Government steam vessels, the extension ot 
the voyage to Cawnpote, during at least the rainy season, may well be allowed to enter 
into the estimate of advantages. With .but; the slender acquaintance of a few days wdth 
the powers of steam vessels, I have, from my professional avocations on the Jumna, 
necessarily a considerable one with the cqnwqo/* ^oiir*£ of navigation of that stream and 
of the Ganges, ami do not consider that ^jlahabad. is to he considered the limit of steam 
navigation on either of the rivers, when t|je system shall bereudered more complete by 
the adoption of the ready and not expensive jncstps of c ongoing satetv with increased 
expedition which even now suggest themselves 
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16. This report, I hope, will be found to comprise the desired notice of the points Apphmiiv* 
mentioned in the letter of my instructions, in so far at least as may be required lor fixing f ^ 0 35 
on the subjects of my further report, should such be deemed desirable. mnhtuunJ. 

I have, &c. Steam 


Allahabad, 2d Nov. 1828. (Signed) E. Smith, Captain Engineers. Communication 

with India, 

^ and on the Rivers 

of India 


(12.) — LETTER from Captain W. Warden, of the East-India Company’s Marine, to 
the Marine Board at Bengal, dated 23d May, 1829. 

Gentlemen : 

On the I Jt|i instant I had the satisfaction of reporting to you my safe return to Calcutta 
with the Honourable Company’s steam vessel Hooghly, from her second experimental 
voyage; 1 have now the honour of submitting to you a circumstantial report of the transac- 
tions of the voyage, with such remat kg as 1 hope will prove useful in facilitating steam 
navigation at this season of the year. • 

Agreeably to the instructions of the Board, bearing date the 13th of March 1829, 1 left 
Calcutta with the Honourable Company's steam vessel Hooghly on the 17th March, fully 
equipped lor this voyage, having on hoard 500 mounds of coal in our boxes, and about 
twenty-two tons weight of provisions, wood, fresh water, passengers, baggage, and freight, 
a list of which I have annexed hereto. With these articles on hoard the Hooghly drew 
four feet three inches forward, and three feet six inches aft. In this trim 1 did not find her 
more unmanageable than when at the lightest draught at which I was able to get her 
during the voyage, which was four feet one inch forward and three feet three inches aft, 
and but two revolutions les* of her paddle-wheels. 

On the 9th March I reached Bissuntpore, the first coal depfit, which I would recommend 
being discontinued, as its distance from Calcutta is too short, and occasions unnecessary 
delay ; also as it obliges steam vessels to leave the lower Sundcrbund route and pursuo 
a middle course by way of Munick Khal, Good lad's Creek, and the Chnndcolly, through 
which the Hooghly came with some advantage, as the tides were in her favour; yet 1 would 
by no means recommend this route being in general adopted, as Manick Khul and Good- 
lad’s Creek are only flood-passages, and may occasion a detention in waiting for tides; 
independent of the difficulty there is in ‘getting through Good lad's Creek, which is so narrow 
that it is quite impossible for a steam vessel of the Hooghly’s size to steam through it 
without touching the banks on both sides of the creek, wlych the Hooghly did several 
limes. The Chandcolly, though there is deep water through it, is so very narrow and 
circuitous that it is not a safe passage for a steam vessel ; in this creek, I regret to state 
we lost our gig; she was torn from the stern davits by the projecting branches of a large 
tree, in sounding one of the narrow sharp turnings. 

For these reasons I would recommend in future the lower Sundcrbund route being 
adopted ; though the distance is greater, I am of opinion it may be run in nearly the same 
space of time the Hooghly took in reaching Koolna by the way of Goodlad'a Creek. 
On the 20th March I reached Koolna, our second coal depdt, which is extremely well 
adapted for the first depAt from Calcutta, as a steam vessel leaving Calcutta with 500 
maunds of coal on board, would, 1 consider, have 100 maunds remaining on board on her 
arrival at Koolna, even though she came by the lower route. Jt is also convenient for 
getting the coals off, as a steam vessel can haul close alongside the bank for that purpose; 
I also found, from having been steaming so long 4 in salt water, it became necessary to 
clean the boilers, &c.; I was therefore obliged to wait here, even though it had not been 
a depot, but, as it is, all purposes are answered by this one stoppage. On the 21st of 
March 1 again proceeded on my voyage. In pawing through the Modomutty, a remark- 
ably broad and deep river* offering In Itself no impediment to the navigation of vessels of 
any description, I found it kgrfpur different places, from Momutpore downwards, strongly 
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staked with fishing 1 stakes completely across the river, leaving only a small boat passage 
of about twenty feet wide, in passing through which the Hooghly's paddle-wheels were 
greatly endangered. Thi« is not the only objection ; these stakes are ot s ( > strong a 
description and so thickly placed that they impede the free course of the current, and 
cause sands to accumulate on them, in passing through one hue by which I found only 
nine feet water; and below the lower line of stakes an immense sand has accumulated, 
such as 1 did not find in other parts of this ri\er, and could only account tor by the 
water’s course being impeded. 1 would theiefore, for the improvement of this naviga- 
tion, strongly recommend their eutne removal. 

On the ‘23d of March I reached Comereolly, our third depot, which, though rather a 
long stage from Kajmahal, is perhaps the best that could have been selected, hom its 
conveniences in getting the coal oil. Our averaged rate of steaming hom Calcutta to this 
place was five miles and three-quartci- pet hour. 1 was only detained at Comereolly 
three hours and foity minutes, and h It again the same day and entered the Gauge*, at 
Koosthca 

The Sunderbunds are particularly adapted to steam navigation, m fact they offer no 
impediment; it is scarcely even neccssaiy to slow ot stop the engines for a minute, and 
alter a little practice may he navigated by the charts alone, even without a pilot; hut 
this l would not at present recommend, as it requires some little practice to become 
acquainted with its intruMt ies. I would here beg leave to offer a lew rcmaiks, winch 
may prove useful hi the navigation : Steam vessels should by no means entei any of the 
small creeks towards night, as it is unsafe steaming through them after dai k, and equally 
dangeioiis anchoring m them, from the liability there is ot large wood boats and othci- 
falling on board ; these vessels are of a very large description and di aw as much or more 
water than the 1 looghly does, and are so deeply laden that they are scarcely manageable, 
but drift down as the tides carry them. They go at all time- a lien the tides answer, and 
any of these falling on board a steam vessel m a spring-tide, which 1 found to run from 
three to four miles an hour, would cause serious injury; 1 would therefore strongly 
recommend one of the large creeks or rivers always being selected tor anchoring in at 
night, and then not in the n litre of the channel. 

In my progress through the Sunderbunds 1 haiml the paddle-w heels frequently endan- 
gered by the projection of laige stumps and loots ol trees iinm the hanks, and once fiom 
a large wood boat falling on board of us. To prevent as much as possible accidents to the 
wheels, 1 would beg to be permitted to suggest that an ii on guard lad should he fitted for 
their protection, which I should imagine might be accomplished at a verv trifling expense, 

1 oi little detriment to the vosmTs speed, by secur- 

ing *-ti ong cai ved b.iis of non to the bourns on 
which the paddle-shaft ie-t>, and to the vessel’s 
side below the wheels, a- shown in Fig '1; but 
on this subject I -hall not picMituc to sav moie, 
but leave il to the decision of professional men. 
it will not only be useful m the navigation of the 
Sundei bunds, but I should think in tin* Hooghlv 
and Gauges likewise, and would pieventthe pos- 
sibility of boats, when coming alongside, getting 
under the wheels, winch there is always great 
danger of. even when at anchor, m a strong tides’- 
way . 

1 would likewise beg to suggest that steam 
vessels m tins navigation should be provided with 
iron quarter davits to hoist their light boats to , 
had tins Hooghly’s boat been hanging at a quarter 
davits instead of a. stern one, the accident that 
occurred to her would JfOt have happened. 

I hope 
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I hope my estimated distances may lie found correct between Kooln.i and Mouthy r, 
between these phic<*s I had not complete charts ; I was consequently obliged to get my dis- 
tances from different authorities. 

Soon after I cnteied the ( bingos I fell m with the strong westerly winds that usually pro- 
\ ail at tins season ot the year, which impeded my progress very considerably, as it generally 
blew nearly a gale oi wind the greatest pail of the day ; but steaming head to wind, 1 do not 
think tin* poop impeded the \ easel s progress m a much greater degree than a common awn- 
ing would ha\o Hone. 
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On my arinal at Monghyr I oveitook all our coal boats, l was consequently obliged to 
fill ou i boxes, which hiought the Hooghly down to *i. 1. forward and 3. 8. aft. After leav- 
ing Monghyr, m passing from Dnlollpore as far as K.qoulee ( ihnut, on the opposite side ol 
file liver 1 1 1 Bar, the n\er has taken a new course, and there are many very huge stumps ol 
1 1 (M*s lemaimiig m the ceutic of the channels, some of them but a few inches under wutei , 
whnli aie extremely danget oils, not only to steam vessels but to all descriptions of boats 
passing this way 

On the* dlst of Man h, in passing between sand banks a little above Surajegur, wms the 
only ojiportumty L had on my voyage of proving the efficacy of the new judder. The cur- 
rent wjs lnegulai, bul did not m lapidity e\(*eed five knots, which, though considerably less 
than its late m fin* rams, yet even in this I found it insufficient to command the vessel, ami 
we giumded m e « iinm jui nre , I (an therefoie w ith confidence report that it will not. be suf- 
i.cicnf to (• mmai.d the vewl in sirong eurieiils in the rams f had likewise an opportunity 
of piovmg iJ" efhet wheu < oining suddenly in contact vviili a sand • in this respect the imen- 
t mu is (pule siu cessf ul 

\ little above Buxur, at full power, we struck upon a know! of sand in a few inches less 
watei than our own dt aught The rudder, when it came itt contact with (he sand, rose ol 
itself and when cl* ai of tin* sand fell again without sustaining any injury; hud out rudder 
m this instance been a iixtme. or only to have been got up by tackles, | have no doubt it 
would have been tom tiom the stem frame. 


The only improvement that occurs to my mind as likely to remedy the defect in the 
"teerage of tin* lloogldy is by lengthening tin* stornpost, and thereby cany mg the ruddei 
fm ther beyond the dead water m her rim ; a rudder on each quarter might answer, hut 
I should imagine it would he; very expensive fitting them, and they would In* veiy Hindi 
exposed to injury in touching the hank, or m making stern -boards, which is fiequcntly 
necessary. 

On the 2d April I reached Dmapore, where I met considerable detention from having 
to communicate with t lie civil authorities which resident Patna, which is about seven miles 
off; I would therefore beg leave to suggest that on future occasions the necessary relcmicos 
should be made to some of the authonfics icsident at Dinupore. 


After leaving Dina pore I met with such extreme difficulty from the ignorance of our pilot, • 
that I found it impossihlo to proceed at full power, therefore, to prevent the unnecessary ex- 
penditure of fuel, I directed one boiler only to be used, and applied to Mr. Pringle atCbapra, 
from whom, on the following day, I got the most clever pilot 1 had hitherto met with, and 
though the pieeedmg day I had only been able to make eight miles, yet the following, with 
the assistance of this man, I steamed fifty -four miles, which circumstance I mention to prove 
that the principal difficulty m this navigation is the want of good pilot* 

On the Oth April I reached Gbazeepore and took in a further supply of coal, and on the 
7th started again. I consider the navigation between this and Benares the most, and in fact 
the only dangerous part of the Ganges, from the shoals of Kouka rocks that lie ott‘ Kytec, 
where the soundings are very irregular and the channels very narrow. A steam vessel 
ought to pass this part of the river with the 1 greatest caution, for if she struck at full power 
on any of those shoals the consequence would be of a very serious nature, and in all pro- 
bability the loss of the vessel. 
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Appendix On the 8th I reached Benares and after taking in 100 maunds of coal, I left it again 
No. 25 * on ®th, drawing only 4. 1. forward, and 3. 3. aft. The same day I passed Chunar, 

nmtinuui and arrived off Kutchwa in the evening at 5. 30. i\ m ., wlicre I found my further pro- 

([%) Letter from *> ress * m P e< l e d by a shoal extending completely across the river. 1 accordingly anchored 
Cap/ W. Warden t * ie Hooghly in a safe anchorage, and proceeded with the boats to sound this shoal, and 

to Marine Hoard alter a thorough investigation 1 found there was not more than 2. 6. water across it in 

23d May 1829 aii y part. I remained here examining this place until eleven a . m . on the following day, 
when having satisfied myself that there was not sufficient water for the Hooghly, and 
that the river wu u fordable in the above-mentioned depth from Cliunka over to Burraince, 
1 gave up the attempt. 

On my arrival at Kutchwa I found three native boats aground on tins shoal, two out 
of which had to unload their cargoes on the sand ere they could get over it ; and during 
the time I was sounding it a great many native boats passed both up and down, every 
one of which came by this place, and those that exceeded in draught two feet water 
grounded. ( am induced to mention this circumstance to show that this was the only 
channel left open at this season of the year. At this place the current was one mile per 
hour, at Dinapore about two, and off Smajegur five knots only for a short distance, and 
at the lower parts of the Ganges two and a-hnif miles per hour. 

L can with confidence report that, unless great alterations take place, which from 
the instability I have found in tins river 1 consider very likely, Chunar is the highest 
station at which a steam vessel can be got up to at this season of the year. 

1 have annexed hereto a table, showing the dates of my arrival and departure at the 
several stations, likewise the quantity of coal taken at each and what left. 

J found all our coal depdts well chosen and conveniently situated on the Ganges. After 
passing Sauipore on the Ganges, and as tar as Benares, our averaged rate of steaming 
was three and a-half miles per hour, and our expenditure of coal from Calcutta to 
Benares is 1,950 maunds, 250 maundsof wood. 

On the 27th April 1 again left Benares oil my return to Calcutta, when 1 adopted 
Captain Johnston’s plan of using a stern anchor, for which purpose I found our hedge 
anchor answer. I likewise found one boiler quite sufficient, and even with this was sel- 
dom able to go full power for any length ot tune together. 

On my way down it generally blew quite a gale of wind during the middle of the day, 
which, though generally a fair wind, impeded our progress as much as though it had 
been a head wind, and frequently rendered the vessel almost unmanageable. On these 
occasions I found the poop tc affect her steerage in some degree, rendering it frequently 
necessary to keep the jib upon her to counteract its effect: notwithstanding this objec- 
tion, I consider the advantages of the poop greater in the accommodation gained by it 
than the objections to it. 

4 The navigation of the Ganges at this season of the year must always be attended with 
some difficulty and detention to steam-vessels from the extreme shoalness of the river, 
as in several parts thereof, even in the best channel*, there was not more than four and 
live feet water; the current at this season offers but little or no impediment, as I did not 
find it exceed two miles and a-half per hour below Dinapore, except at Surajcgur, and 
there only tor a short distance; between the sands the current was five knots, and 
above Dinapore only one mile per hour. 

Though this navigation presents many difficulties, I do not by any means consider it 
dangerous at this season, except between Ghazeepore and Benares, in passing between 
which places the greatest caution will be* necessary. 

In fact, the strictest attention to the management of the vessel, the engineer, and ttu 
appeal ance of the water ahead, will at all times be utcessary. 

I have previously mentioned the difficulties and detention I met with from the igno- 
rance of our pilots, which is the chief obstacle in this river i and it can never be navi- 

/ / gated 
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gated to advantage by steam vessels without an efficient establishment of this class of 
men. 

During my detention at Benares I was enabled to make some temporary arrangements 
for the establishment of pilots at the most intricate parts of the river, which, though but 
imperfectly carried into effect, was of great advantage to me on my return voyage. 1 
would therefore beg leave to submit the same, which may prove useful in permanently 
establishing pilots for thit> river* which for a time, until its channels are perfectly Known, 
will be necessary for the Government to support : from Calcutta to Koolna two pilots; 
from Koolna to Saul pore, on the Ganges, two more. 1 should not suppose that it 
would he necessary to allow boats for these pilots, as the difficulties arc but few, and the 
channels, 1 should imagine, do not alter much. 

2 pilot* and boats from Saulpore to Bagwnngollait 

1 pilot and boat from Bagwangollun to Mohengunge. 

2 pilots from Mohengunge to Kajmuhal, 

2 ditto from Kajmahul to Corah Golali. 

2 ditto from Corah Golub to Boglepore. 

2 ditto from Bogilporc to Mongliyr. 

2 ditto from Monghvr to Bar or Kajewallee Ghaut. 

2 ditto from Bar to t)inapore. 

2 ditto from Dinapore to Ravelgungt*. 

2 ditto from Ravelgungc to Bhauleu. 

2 ditto from Bliaulca to Ghazcopore. 

2 ditto from Ghazeepore to Kyte 

2 ditto from Kyte to Benares. 

2 ditto from Benares to Cliunar. 

2 ditto from Cliunar to Mirzapore 

1 pilot fiom Mirzapore to Poolw airrea. 

1 ditto from PooUvarrcea to Silica. 

I ditto from Sursa to Allahabad. 
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The above pilot stations are not all of equal distances, but chosen according to the 
difficulties anil intricacies of the lespcctive places, 

I would also beg leave to suggest that, independent of these native pilot*, there should 
be at least three European officers to superintend them, who should he allowed fast 
[Milling covered boats, to be constantly pulling about, and see that the above pilots are 
on the alert, without which 1 am afraid the object of this establishment would be but 
very imperfectly accomplished. 

I would likewise beg leave to recommend that the description of men Known by the 
name of Jaulpulwarreahs should be engaged a* pilots for the river, as they have a be tier 
knowledge of it than any other class of men I have met with, and from the inquiries 1 , 
made i am induced to believe they would be satisfied with the pay of Lascars. 

On my return voyage our average rate of steaming on the Canges, with one boiler, 
was very nearly five miles per hour, am! through the Sunderbunds, with both boilers, 
mx miles and three-quarters ; and the expenditure of coal from Benures to Calcutta 9(Xi 
maunds. 1 regret to state that, notwithstanding I took every possible precaution ol 
^lowing, and often entirely stopping the engines, and sending our boat 4 * sounding 
whenever we suddenly shoaled our water, or when the channel was not cleailv under- 
stood, wc grounded frequently three or four time*. a day, from the extreme shoalness of 
the river, in many parts whereof there was not. more than four or five feet water in its 
deepest channels. The river, when I left Benares, was at its very lowest ebb, and by 
the time I reached Rajmahal it had begun to rise in a trifling degree ; however, the 
principal cause of our grounding was the extreme ignorance ol the rnen who came as 
pilots. We have «eldom run agpro^itid at full power, and generally came off' without 
any great detention, except oil one. occasion; On the 2/tli of April, the day on w hich 

I left 
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I left Benares, wo grounded, going quite slow, on the spit of a sand, a little above 
Thunaporc, though our boat with a pilot in her was going ahead. We remained 
aground six hours, though hv no means in a dangerous situation, as there was the same 
depth of water all round the vessel, her head very nearly on with the current, which 
was only one mile per hour. 

On the 4th of May, a few miles above the Jnnquirc rock, we grounded on a sand, but 
did not remain long, and in swinging oil hent the pintle of the rudder, but not much 
as to render it in any maimer unserviceable. 1 remarked that whenever we grounded, 
we usually hung more in midships than in any other part, though 1 could not perceive 
the vessel to have fallen any thing. Some of the butt-ends seemed to have worked a 
little, hut so trifling!), that I think it mav have been occasioned by the extreme hear 
and dt)uess of the atmosphere; for while at Benaies we found it shiunk all the casing 
and split the pannels ot the cabin doors. The engineers aUo stated, that when going at 
full power the engines woiked, though I could not perceive it, moie than heretofore. 

I would beg to suggest that on a (utme voyage, at this reason of the yeai, the poop 
should have a double roof, the lowei one of which might be of the lightest description , 
even halt an inch i should think would be sufficient loi the lower roof, with a •'pact 1 ol 
about tour or six imho between the two decks The thermometer under the poop 
deck was geneially J(M dunng the greatest part of the day, and the cabin, from lli« 
poop having but one thin dirk, s<> excessively hot it was scarcely possible to remain in it 

1 would likewise recommend the hulk-head of the cabin being hi ought one beam 
fuilher forwaid and divided by a shifting partition into two cabins 

I am now employed in filling in, on Captain Pnn-ep’s charts, the vanous sands as I 
found them m the diy season, which shall he forwarded as early as possible. 


Calcutta, 23d May 1825). 


I am, &c. 

(Signed) W. Waudkn, 

H. C. Marine. 


A List Pvt k u.hs taken up on Fi eight 

For Dinapore, ft cases; Public Department 

(ilia/cepore, 2 casts ot stamps ; 2 cases ot wine. 

Henaret. \ cases; Public Department. 

Allahabad, 2 cases, sent on liom lVitorohe 

A List of P\( k vuks brought down 

From Benares : one case for J Caulder, I>q , Calcutta . one wax cloth parcel, con- 
signed to Alexander and Co. ; one box, Captain Lolhc 

From Ghazecpore : three wax cloth pai cels, for Bh.uilea ; tvvo boxes, Captain Beadle , 
two boxes, Mr. Pattie $ one case, Mr. Patten. 

From Monghyr; one parcel, Mr. Busbby. 

From Bogilpore : one case, Mr. Angiar 
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(Signed) C 11 (iim- \, Set ret at y 


(13 ) — LKTTKll from Captain ^ \mk* H. Johnmon to (> H. (Iiirkm wv, lisq. Smetaiy 
to the Marine Mould ar [frugal, dated HOtU April 1829. 

Sir: 

I \m desired to repot t to the Marine Hoard, for the information of (io\ ( niinent, the 
result of some further experiments on towing \csst U with the Berhampooier, wlnch # 
were made by order of the Right Honourable the Governor-general on the 28th and 
29th instant. 


( PI ) I * Iti i 1 ) n 
C apl I 1 1 JuliiiM 
to Si*r u t ir v U 

H<£ip;il 

Mamie Ho, mi 
3<Mh Apnl Is' 


Tlie experiment on the 28th \va« directed principally to ascertain the con ect ness of the 
results apparent on the trial of the 20th. which wete on tin- occasion confirmed in every • 
way; and I have onlv to remark that the speed w.i» decreased half a mile per hour by 
taking the Soonamooky alongside instead ot towing her astern , this was a consequence 
to he expected. 


On the 29th the Berhampouter took three v<SseU in tow, in the following older : The 
Soonamooky went astern a budgerow of sixteen oar* and a pinnace ot twelve : the vcssel- 
were brought as close to each other as ’their bowsprits would allow, but were still loo 
much apart; and it is very desirable that boats intended to be towed should he deprive d 
of eveiy superfluity of bow, so as to admit of their coming in close contact with then 
leading vessel’* stern. 


At 
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Applndix, At (>. 25. the Berhampooter set on her steam with her head up the river (the last of the 
No, 25, ebb still running) ; midway between the Governor-general's and ChandpauPs Ghaut the 
ni/iwtf«/. vessels turn round, and the evolution was performed in little more space than if the 

( I :n Letter from Berhampooter had been alone. At 0 32. with slack water, the four vessels passed the 

apt..! If Johnston Governor-general's Ghaut; the engines worked to twenty seven strokes, ami the speed 
n> Secretary to by log was 4 At 7- H. when the flood tide had made, and with a fresh southerly 
Bengal wind, the vessels came abreast Sir Charles Metcalfe’s house ; and at 8. 10. they were 

Mai me Hoanl, abreast the creek at Rage Gunge, when the pinnace was east. The engines had been 

MHh April IH^U working to thirty strokes, and the speed by log had been 5-J on an average, from which 
deducting one-seventh for the wash of the paddles, five imles will remain for the true 
rate nearly; and admitting the true speed of the Berhampooter without a tow to be 
6^ miles, a diminution ot 1.} mile, or one-fifth of the speed, will appear to have been 
occasioned by towing these three vessels 

With the Soonnraooky in tow on the preceding day, the distance between Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s and Rage Gunge had been performed in forty-three minutes: this day, with 
three vessels in tow, it occupied an excess of sixteen minutes, or a little less than two- 
filths of the whole time with the Soonamooky in tow. The speed was on the fonnet 
occasion calculated to be diminished about one-twelfth; with the three vessels it appears 
by log to have been diminished a little more than one-fifth, and on the time foity-three 
minutes. This difference of speed should have made a difference of 1 1J minutes only, 
whereas sixteen minutes are exhibited, and this must be accounted for by stronger tides, 
or the fallacy hi incasming the rate bv log; but supposing each vessel to have dimi- 
nished the speed to the same extent as the Soonamooky, then would the three vessels 
have caused a difference of three-twelfths, or one-fourth of the whole speed, and the 
true velocity would have been 4j, which is perhaps a near approximation to the truth. 

Some time was occupied at Rage Gunge in ascertaining the rate of the tide, which at 
this particular place appeared to have great strength, and was found to be running 2| 
miles per hour. 

At 8. 59. the three vessels proceed to the jar- makers. The wind had increased verj 
much, and the engines* fell to twenty-eight and twenty-nine strokes. The speed by log 
increased from one-eighth to one-fourth of a mile, and the vessels reached the jar- make is 
at 10. 4. or in an hour and five minutes from Rage Gunge, exceeding by twenty-se\en 
minutes, or one-third, the time occupied by the Berhampooter in running the same 
distance on the preceding day, when without a tow and with much le>^ opposing wind. 
The three vessels then returned to the Governor-general's Ghaut, with wind and tide, in 
one hour and twenty-two minutes. 

The experiment has had a satistaetorj result in demonstrating the facility with which 
along line of vessels may be towed where the navigation is not very tortuous; hut 
where wind and tide are to be taken into the account, it is impossible to at rive at a very 
accurate estimate of the speed of # he vessels. But the mam object of the experiments 
may, I think, be attained by making a trial on the spring tide**, when their velocity is 
quite equal to the current in the great river. The experiment may then be made by 
towing one, two, and three vessels between given points; and to assist in ascertaining as 
nearly as possible the speed, I propose anchoring three or more tow-boats at intermediate 
stations, provided with log and glass, to the late of the tide every ten minutes during the 
time the experiment is making. 

Budgerows will be preteiable to pinnaces for towing, both on account of the form of 
their bottoms, and of their not being so much cumbered with masts, &c. The accom- 
modations they afford are, 1 believe, little inferior to those of the pinnaces. 

- * ' ‘ . I have, &c. 

Calcutta, 30th April J829. (Signed) James H. Johnston. 
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(14.) — LETTER from Mr. A. I\ Wall to Captain J. II. Johnston, commanding 
Honourable Company'* Steam Vessels, dated April 12th, 1830. 

Sir : 

Agkkkauly to your request of the 16lh instant, on which date I had the honour to 
report my Mife arrival at Calcutta with the Honourable Company ’a steam vessel llooghly, 
from her third voyage to the Upper Provinces, 1 beg leave to submit my remarks on the 
occasion lor your inioiination and communication to the Marine Board. It is proper, 
however, that I should premise that my attention during the trip was (as doubtless you 
must be aware) chiefly devoted to the safe conducting of the vessel, and therefore it is 
not possible for me to give so circumstantial an account of the performance, &c. as was 
made by yourself and Mr. Warden of the first and second trips. 

2. I left Calcutta on the 9th of January at (i a. m., having the boxes filled with coal, 
(containing about 500 maun(K), sixty-throe native set vanls belonging to the Governor- 
general, and about forty tons of baggage, provisions, w ater, &i\; the vessel was conse- 
quently deeper than on any previous voyage, being lour tect seven inches forward, and 
font ftet one inch alt. In this trim (as must he expected) i lound her more unmanage- 
able than wheu at her usual draught, and made two revolutions and a* half less of the 
paddle-wheels. In true currents she steered tolerably well. 

3. On the 11th, at 9. 20 a. m. I arrived at Bussiuitporc, where wc landed our empty 
water casks, and received about sixty vnuunds of coal lu prevent unnecessary delay ill 
Kulna, and at 10. 50 a. m . 1 proceed on (the tide being favourable at the time lor making 
a passage through (londlad’s (’reek), hut was again forced to anchor and remain at the 
entrance until halt flood before there w a» water sufficient to admit the vessel to pass 
through, thereby causing a detention lor tide of three hours and a-luilf. 1 would here 
beg to suggest that this* passage he not attempted with a tailing tide, as only one cubit 
water remains in it, and a vessel grounding in Mich ease would be placed in a dangerous 
situation ; and further, I always lound it necessary to get ropes out Iroin the head awl 
stern, with the crew on shore to guide the vessel through, the passage being narrow, 
circuitous, and*hoally ; but notwithstanding this precautionary lucusuie, xxc took the bank 
on every occasion of passing, several times with bows and quarter ; and what add** more 
to the difficulty, there arc generally a great number of country boats in this place, winch 
enter from both sides of the passage as the tide begins to use. 1 did not evpmence 
difficulty in passing through Clmud Killleeon our way up, being at the time high water, 
and the passage clear of boats. I however deemed it prudent to lower the stern boat, 
and towed her through. This I would also suggest being done on all future occasions, 
as a measure necessary even with quarter davits j as on our return through this place, 
we came up with a number of large country boats, and in endeavouring to pass them got 
against the bank; the only damage, however, sustained was by a tree breaking one trt 
the Venetians of the poop cabin. The gi cutest care and attention is requisite in going * 
through all these narrow passages against the tide, from the danger of the boats that 
pass them at all hours, day and night ; independent of which, much danger is to he 
apprehended from the stumps and branches ol trees breaking or seriously injuring the 
paddle-wheels. All these obstacles I am informed, however, inuy be avoided by taking 
the lower route; the distance is certainly greater from Calcutta to Kulna by eighty to 
100 miles, but it may perhaps be worthy of consideration whether thin would not he 
preferable to risking the safety of the vessel, and I apprehend the parage would scarcely 
cause a delay of more than a day and a-half in the trip. 

4. On the 12th at 1 p. w. I arrived at Kulna, where I hauled to the Jetty, and received 
about 300 maunds of coal, and at 2. 30 proceeded on for Comereolly. in passing through 
the Moclornutl), or Barasshy river, fishermen had commcncecHo stake it across; there 
was however sufficient room for. the vessel to pass, but instead of crossing fiom the 
regular channel we had to pass from .the opposite hank of the rfcer in nine feet water. 
On our return 1 found one of the rows of stakes moved from their original position, being 
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pulled up and the ends fallen down with the stream; this, together with a number of 
other bamboo*, stuck in different parts of the channel, that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty 1 could find my way through, there being a light fog at the time. 1 would beg 
to call your particular attention to this, for the purpose of having a sufficient opening lelt 
for the vessel to pass on the deep side of the river, without being in danger of lunmng on 
those stakes, any one of which is sufficiently large to go thiough the vessel's bottom, or 
break the paddle-wheels. 

ft. On tho 14th at 1. 1ft p. m. arrived at Comercolly, where we remained that day to 
take in coal, and clear the flues, boilers, See. In the Gorri river, from Comercolly down- 
wards, the current was about three miles and a-halfper hour, and from its very circuitous 
route was little better than an eddy; it affected the vessel’s steering very much. There 
are a number of shoals also in this river, whicli are of hard day. The banks are steep, 
and of some substance, so that a vessel falling against them would endanger the paddle- 
wheels. 

ft. On the lftth at 7.4ft a. m. started from Comercolly, and entered the Ganges at 
Koostea, the current running about two miles per limn. Fiom Jenndar Thana to the 
head of the Hose Marra river (two miles, or thereabouts, above the Jellmghee) the current 
was strong, averaging about four miles per hour, the banks occasionally falling in, and the 
water generally not exceeding six to nine feet in depth. At this place we found the 
rudder at times “quite insufficient to command the vessel. This was invariably the case, 
even when not drawing more than four feet two inches forward and three feet lour inches 
aft, if the currents were strong, and the vessel within a foot or so of her draught. I am 
led to conclude it is in consequence of the body of water being insufficient for the weight 
of the vessel, as I ulways observed the head dipping from six to eight inches in approach- 
ing a shoal. 

7. On our way up the Ganges to Dinnpore we had several calm days, which in some 
mens me impeded our progress, as the channels are much better traced with a slight ripple 
on the water than with a glassy smoothness ; moderate head-wind lor this purpose is pre- 
ferable to calms. The currents differed very inconsiderably, and though they did not 
generally exceed one mile and a-half per hour, 1 found them frequently as rapid as four 
miles. I particularly noticed this fiom Chunar to Invalid 'fauna (between Derriahpore 
and Bar); the current at this place has taken nearly the course that the Ilooghly run in 
18^8, and left that we were Ibiceil to go la*t year, by the way of Dulolpore, and is veiy 
rapid and shoal. 

8. On the ^fttli left Dinappre, encountered a number of difficulties ofTChupra, and in 
consequence applied to the magistrate of that station for a pilot to proceed up with us ; 
two were sent: one proved the man who hid acquitted himself with so much satisfaction 
on the preceding tiip, and it is proper that I should here state Hint his conduct was equally 
satisfactory on the present occasion, 

f). On the 26th at 4 p. m, run on shore near Bhorumpore, and was necessitated to 
lighten the vessel, having previously endeavoured to heave oft* without effect with the 
bovver anchors ; for that purple procured a lurge-stzed pinnace, u Bellonu,” belonging 
to Woodin and Co., on her return to Calcutta empty, and had come-to for the night 
abreast of us. Alter taking out all the Governor-general’s baggage and servants, and 
letting the water out of the boilers, l succeed on the following morning in heaving her otV. 
Trimmed the vessel to four feet one inch forwnid, and three feet five inches aft, and took 
the pinnace in tow, keeping her about twenty-live fathoms astern, to prevent her running 
on board of us in case of taking the ground suddenly. On getting into a shoal and intri- 
cate passage off* Hurdee, cast her off, and ordered the Serang to track through. Near Gay 
Ghaut l again took them In tnw, and although I found the navigation from that place 
upwards u> had as any l had met with, l did not again let them go until in «ight of 
Gha/ecpoi e, and this was only for a fevr mi mile*, 1 while crossing a ridge of sand that 
extended across the mer, with less water on it m many pacts than our actual draught. 

4 ’ ’• 10. We 
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10. We reached Ghazeepore on the §9th January at 2* 30 w m., and left on our return 
for Monghyr on the 2d of February. On the return voyage to that place 1 adopted your 
plan of using the stern anchor, from which I derived great benefit, and could approach 
a shoal with the greatest confidence and ride with the vessel's head in ^proper uirection 
for starting. It w r as also ot great service in casting the vessel in narrow places, but from 
Monghyr down I could not make use of a stern anchor, in consequence of having the 
pinnace iq tow. On thiee occasions that wc took the ground 1 made the pinnace slip the 
tow-ropes and sheer otf, and being of light draught, only two feet nine inches returning, 
she always went clear of every thing; except on one occasion, when the bill of her anchor 
tore off a part of the llooghly's quarter badge. 1 deemed this the most prudent and safe 
method of towing; had I lashed her bowsprit to the Hooghly's stern,l think when the 
former took the ground in swinging broadside to the stream, the pinnance must have fallen 
alongside, with her stern to our head, and would in some measure injure both vessels, and 
the difficulty of extricating them from such a situation would, I conceive, be very much 
increased. Of the two evils, therefore, 1 considered it better that the towed vessel 
should risk touching, than to foil alongside the tugging vessel. Perhaps, also, it may he 
proper for the vessel to he towed being taken alongside, when it can be done without 
inconvenience to passenger*, as in tins case the stern anchor might be used to advantage, 
and the engines backed when occasion required, neither of which can bo done with a 
vessel in tow astern, by which you are deprived of two of the greatest essentials in navi- 
gating the Ganges. In October 1829, on returning from Dcwangunge in the Bhagirattce 
river, after making the attempt to get to Berhampore with his Excellency the ( 'otnnmndcr- 
in -chief, I took his boat, the u Lion Pinnace, 11 alongside, in consequence of the river 
being very low and narrow, for the convenience of working the stern anchor. His Lord- 
i hip complained, however, of the noise of llio paddle-wheels; I therefore abstained from 
making further tnal of the experiment on this occasion. It would uppear to me that the 
vessel to he tugged should have her masts up, foie-und alt sails bent, and he furnished 
with higgles, hack-line*, &c\, and a boat, and the people on hoard to he at nil times pre- 
pared for letting go at a moment's notice, as on the several occasions of our casting the 
pinnace off they made sad or tracked, as was requisite to keep her in the channel. 

11. From Monghyr down u*ed both boilers when occasion would permit ; this I 
effected by ordering the second to he made ready about an hour previous to niv leaching 
a certuin* point, from whence l knew of a run without danger from ten to twenty 
mile*. On approaching shoal water the fires of one boiler were discontinued. In this 
way the trip was expedited, and the expenditure of fuel considerably saved. 
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12. It would appear to me to be scarcely possible to limif the distance which a vessel 
of the Hooghly\s draught shall proceed in the dry season up the Gauge*, as she is an 
liable to meet a barrier of sand in the lower as the upper part of the river. 1 infer this 
from having found a boat two miles below Secregully, a sand extending completely 
across the river, and the deepest water on it being only five feet in the width of the river* 
to this place, near a mile, and the current not exceeding one mile and a-quarter per 
hour. 


13. 1 met with considerable detention from the ignorance of our pilots in some sta- 
tion®, and beg to refer you to the annexed list for their names*, capabilities*, &c. 


14. Much inconvenience was also experienced, both on the passage up and clown, in 
consequence of not having a light fa*t~pidling boat for the purpose of sounding, which 
is so frequently necessary on voyages of this description, as 1 could not work the engines 
sufficiently slow to have the vessel under ptoper command, and admit of the jolly-boat 
keeping ahead. To thi® I attribute the vessels having grounded more frequently than 
otherwise would have been the case. 

15. The coal depot® are properly selected for the present season of the year. It may. 
however, be worthy of consideration whether, for making the passage during the* rain* 
and strength of the current*, a small supply of coal should not be lodged intermediately 

n. G K 2 
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( 14 ) Letter from 
Mr A. 1> Wall to 
Capt 

J H Johnston , 
mb April 1830. 


between the present depots of Hajmabal and Monghir (<?ay Bogilporc) and bc- 
tween Mongbyr and Diuapore (Bar), and also between Dinapore and Ghnzeepore. 
A little delay will necessarily take place to receive the coals at those places, but I think 
it would more then compensate in the run ; on the whole, judging from our voyage in 
September 1828, the coal boxes will barely contain sufficient to last from one of the 
present coal depots to the other, with a vessel in tow, more particularly as the quality 
of the fuel now at the depots on the Ganges is not the most superior, it being, at many 
stations nearly one-tliiid -mall coal-du-t, with particles ot dirt ; it was with some difficulty 
we were able to keep the steam up with it. 


1(5. On my passage up and down I noted several boats that had been lost in conse- 
quence of getting upon sunken trees or boats, dangers equally as bad as rocks; theie i» 
nothing to warn you of these dangers, and you run on unconscious untiLupon them. 
On one occasion 1 found 1 was running direct for a sunken tree about a mile below 
Duboulee, and should most probably not have escaped, had I not been warned of im danger 
by people on -bore, whose boat had only a day or two previous to my arrival struck upon 
it and sunk alongside the hank before? they could get her secured, or any portion of the 
cargo out. I saw another boat laying fixed upon a tree, with the branch thu ugh bet, 
about one mile above the entrance of the Surgoo river. These dangeis might po«siblv 
in a great measure he obviated, I think, were peremptory orders given by the magis- 
trates to remove the fallen trees Iron) the banks, and to cut down such as the next rams 
must lodge in the bed of the river. A bamboo with a small flag should be fixed to those 
that cannot he removed from the bed of the river, which would no doubt prevent many 
losses 


17- It is pei Imps proper that I should state, since the additional pnntiics, cooking 
places, have been built upon the sponchcons, the vessel falls over very much when 
the helm is put hard up or down ; and on one occasion, in passing through a creek in 
the Sunderbuns, she heeled so much, that the water came into the scuttles on both side! 
as she rolled : never having noted an occurrence of the kind previously, I attribute it to 
the additional top-weight on the sponchcons. 

18. The vessel went on shore frequently during the trip, in two instances struck the 

ground severely, and was with gi eat difficulty hove off the sands on several occasion*; 
nevertheless 1 am not aware that she i> injnied in anyway. The only thing I have 
heard from the engineers is that twu ot the cylmdcis holding down bolts have got a little 
slack. , 

19. I hope I may he permitted, m conclusion, to bring to notice the universal good 
conduct, zeal, and attention of my officer and the engineers throughout the trip. 

Calcutta, 1 have, &c 

12th April 1830. (Signed) A . P. Wall. 
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NAMES 

of 

PLACE!* 


Calcutta 

Biihiuntporc 

Kulna . . 

Comercolly 

Surdah . . 

Kujmahal 

Monghyr 


Din&porc 

% 


( .harccpore 
Dinapore 
Monghyr 
Rajmahul 
( uiucrtolly 

Kulna 

Bu-iuntporc 





Number of 

Number 

Date 

N uni ci 

Date 

Hours 


or 

of 

of Coal Pi p6t« 

of 

Steaming 

Hours 

Lea\ mg. 

an i veil at. 

Arrival 

under weigh 

Fire burning 


r 

i 

ASSVGC 1 : 1 



| 

1 830 : 



Hr* 

Mms. 

lire. 

Mins, j 

Jan. 9 

Bussuntpore . . ' Jan. 1 1 

20 

30 

33 

>0 | 

— * 11 

Kulna . . 

— 12 

12 

50 

17 

0 ; 

— 13 , 

Comercolly 

- 14 

22 

35 

»;> 

45 : 

— 15 : 

Surdah 

— lb 

1C 

« 

19 

40 1 

— lb i 

Rajmahal 

- 18 

22 

0 

2b 

0 ; 

— 18 » 

Monghyr 

— 21 

28 

0 

35 

0 * 

— 22 | 

j 

Dmapore 

— 34 

1 

27 

15 

36 

30 , 

— 35 1 
1 

1 

1 

Ghazcepore . . ] 

i 

1 

— 39 i 

3 ^ 

0 

50 

1 

45 ^ 

1 


PASSAGE P O W N 

10 32 40 i 

1 5 c i 15 ! 

10 24 r >{) 

3 <> 35 15 

15 18 5 

30 15 o 

o , 29 30 


Feb 2 1 Dmnpore 

. . Feb. 

4 ; 

H 

— 5 ! Monghyr 

— 

b 

19 

Mur. 7 : Uajinahal 

. . Mar 

8 

19 

— 9 Comercolly 

. . — 

1 1 . 

2b 

— n K ulna . . 

— 

12 

lb 

— 13 ‘ Bussuntpore 

— 

14 

13 

— 14 Calcutta 

. . — 

*5 ! 

27 


QUANTITY 

of 

COAL lttti LIVED. 


/ioo tndfl. from Calcutta 
bo 
300 

180 Fy 

iou 

200 


250 

200 


1,790 Total. 


300 received on urnwil u* 
pended, returned. 


50 


loo 



l 



130 I 

nurd both both r* 


300 ( 

ditto . . . . 1 

{' 

ihr 

So ( 

‘ Performance with 

1 

Hetowla pinnace in 

tow. 

.. J 

about 200 indn. remain- 

ing on liund 011 arrival at Cali 

mu 


A LIST of Pilots employed in the Honourable Company's Steam Vessel IIoooiii.y, 
during the Third Voyage to the Upper Provinces. 


NAMBS. 


Distance of I 

Pilotage engaged I 

for » 


GENERAL REMARKS AS TO CAPACITY. 


Burkattah . . 


Naxcr Mahomet and 
Mahomet Sulscr- 
dee. 

Goluck and Akoor, 
mangies . . 

Pushon Chowdry . . 


Calcutta to Kulna j 
m Jessore. 

Kulna to Comer- ' 
j colly 

S Comercolly to Jel- 
1 linghee river. 
Jeilinghce river to ' 
Surdar. 


totally ignorant of the Lower Sunderbuns, and quite 
lost until the afternoon of the second day, when being 
told his position, a perfect master at Kulna. 
the former had been that route the preceding year, 
the latter not for seven years; both incompetent as 
pilots 

believed very well, but not of the class of men proper 
to become pilots. 

behaved in like manner with the above two; not of the 
class to become efficient as# pilot. 


(contin uid ; 
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NAMES, 


l)i#tiinc<* ol 
Pilotage engaged 
for 


f.EKFHAL REMARKS AS TO CAI'ACITY. 


C omul 


Kadoo 


Surduh to Rajmahal 


i Bogwangolah 
| Rujmahal 


Roopchund 

Tei bliowen and Mu- 
nimi. 


Ramjec 

Button and Dyme 


Sooghur pilot, ac- 
companied by See- 
lull 


No dull 

Beerhoo und Bce- 
chund 


Kullen 

Jodah and Lull Mun- 
tur 
Mow it 

Uut ton 

Russund and Put to 


to 


Rnjmahal to Peer- 
point)' 

Peerpomty to Man- 
ay nr Chuk. 

Munayur Cliuk tp 
Monghyr. 

Monghyr to Mediae 
Chokec. 

Med me C'liokec, ofT 
Akburpoor, 


assistant to the (ihaut mangle: totally useless, and a 
lundcrancc more than otherwise, landed in conse- 
quence at Bogwangolah with certificate to that effect 
a smart active man, engaged by me at that place ; taken 
on lo Pinpoint), in consequence of his ulief at Raj- 
lnalial being useless. 

of no assistance; received a certificate § to that effect 
when discharged 

jiml pulwaricc mangics or native pilots; smart men 
and gave satisfaction 

jaul pulwar mungie, a native pilot and a clever man 
janl pulwar mangie ; gave every satisfaction 


jaul pulwar mangie, gave every satisfaction, carried 
on to Bui in consequence of not meeting any rebel 
pilots. 

both useless , the first in particular was discharged 
with a ret ti finite to that effect on the second experi- 
mental trip, and on the present landed at Patna as 
1 useless, having led us into moie diffic ulties than wc 
| should otherwise have met with 

Umaporc to Chupra ' behaved very well, having only arris ed one day pre- 
vious Iron) Revalgungc 

jaul pulwairie niangics ; both excellent pilots, and as 
such took them on lo Ghazeepore, and returning to 
Dmapore, second time employed, and behaved well 
giving every satisfaction 
an indifferent kind of pilot in practice 


Bar to Peeparpoin- 
tec 


Chupia to Glmzce- 
pore. 


to 


Pceparpointee 
Ilurdee 
Hurdee, about to 
I miles only 
I Gay Ghftut to Bul- 
| leah 

: Buxar to (Jhazce- 


1 |>ore. 

| l lowu teeporc 
| Ghazeepore 


to 


passable only as jaul pulwariahs or native pilots 

jaul pulwarrie mangie, a very good pilot; continued 
on to Buxar, not meeting bis relief 
jiuil pulwairie mangie; a native pilot, but not of the 
first class 

jaul pulwarrie mangie . a clever active man, and gave 
satisfaction 


Buvsmul and Putto 

Button 

Mowit 

Jodah and Lull 
Aluntur . . 

Kullen .. 
Becclioo, Boerclmnd 

Lutetman and Babee 


H E TURN VOVA G L 

Ghazeepore to Beer- behaved well on the return trip 
pore. i 

Beerpore to Buxar behu\ed as on the passage up 
uxar to Hurdee acquitted himself equally w'ell as on the trip up 
Ilurdee to Bhcrura- j similar conduit to that mentioned on the voyage up. 
pore i 

to Dewar River. j as on the trip 

Dewar ri v er to Di* j none who had been that way for the past six months, 

napore though they behaved well 

Dinapon to Bar j very good active men ; Lulah, who went up afterward*, 
i joined uio .state of intoxication. 

Bar to Soorajgurrah none 


(i continued .) 
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NAMES. 


Distance of 
Pilotage engaged 
for 


GENERAL REMARKS AS TO C\1»\C1TY. 


UK TURN VO V \ G K — ('on/imuscf. 


Hutton 

. . Soorajgurruh to | 

Monghyr. 

acted as on the passage. 

i] uxoo 

. . 1 Monghyr to Jug- 
necra Hocks j 

a very good pilot. 

— 

. . to Peerpomtee I 

acquitted themselves with satisfaction 

— 

to Hajirahal .. | 

a smart active fellow , tuken on to Surdah, not having 
confidence m Puslmn’s abilities 

— 

. . to Surdah 

as on the passage up, only middling. 

• . 

. . to Jolimghee 

a servant of the Ghaut rrmngie , a man useless and 
incompetent, not being in the habit of going in 
boats. 

Okoor 

Coinercolly 

behaved as on the passage up. 

— 

to Kuina 

ditto .. ditto .. ditto .. of tittle use. 

' * 

. . Kulua to Calcutta 

u very excellent pilot for the Upper Hunderbuiis ; not 
competent to take a vessel through the Lower 


The jaul pulvwuree inanities are the be<t calculated for direc ting a vessel through the 
mtricucie* ol the inland navigation, am) acting as pilots to the large native boats ; they 
ha\ea practical knowledge, and trom the general appearance of the water, they form an 
opinion of the depth >ou are likely to find. 

Foit William, Maiine Hoard -office, 

11th May im 


( 1j ) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Governor- general in Council at llnufal to the 
Court of Directors, in the General Department, dated 12th October IK M). 


Sir*: * 

1. Os our proceedings of the 22d of June last, the Governor-general recorded a 
Minute, bearing date the day preceding, proposing, for the reasons set forth tin rein at 
length, that Captain Johnston, formerly commander of the steamer Enterpn/e, and who 
lias uniformly shown himself an excellent officer and well acquainted with the practical 
and scientific questions connected with steam navigation, as well an with the construc- 
tion of steamers both for sea and rivers, should proceed to England in aid of the pur- 
poses in the view' of Government connected with this subject, us explained at length in 
our letter dated the lHth of May last. 

2. We beg to refer your Honourable Court to the Minute in question, fin the com- 
plete exposition ol the motives which induced the Governor- genera l to propose this step. 
We trust his Lordship** reasoning will satisfy vour Honourable Court as to the impos- 
sibility of putting either yourselves, or the professional person *> who must be tin* agents 
for executing anythiug that might be determined, in full po*ses*ion of all that has been 
done, and ol the results of the different experiments made by mere written communi- 
cation, howsoever minute and voluminous.. 

3. The objects in our view in dt*putiirg Captain Job naton are thus explained in In- 
Lordship's Minute, a copy of which was furnished to that officer ior ins instruction : 

That he proceed to England a» agent to this Government for superintending the pn 

par atioii 
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paration of steam-engines, with plans of vessels to be used as tugs, as well as for the 
conveyance of cargo, adapted to river navigation in this country. 

That he be desired to collect and possets himself of full information as to the experi- 
ments made and points ascertained in connexion >vith the subject, and be supplied with 
copies of the material papers. 

That in England be be placed entirely at the disposal of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, as a person capable of giving the best information as to t tic ends in the view 
of the Government in respect to the river steam navigation, and as to the means of 
accomplishing them, and the obstacles to be expected. 

That the Honourable Court be solicited to afford assistance to Captain Johnston in 
completing his plans, in concert with scientific engineers and machinists, and that on 
such being done to their satisfaction, Captain Johnston be permitted to return to this 
country with the draughts of the vevscU, in order that they may he constructed under 
his super intcmlence, and that orders he given for preparing the engines and foi warding 
them with all practicable expedition. The number to be supplied may he left to the 
discretion of the Court, but it ouglit not, Ins Golds hip said, in his opinion, to be le*» 
than what might be requisite to tit up three tugs. 

4. The Marine Board and officers employed upon river steam navigation in this country 
have been directed to keep Captain Johnston informed of every tiling bearing on the 
subject that may come to light here, and Captain Johnston has in like manner been 
desuvd to rornmuiiieate any new discoveries, and to report the progress of his deputa- 
tion, w ith any information calculated to assist the measures in hand in ludiu, directed to 
the same end. 


I l-Mi.lCI 
Mtmilt oi 
*iiwm»oi (b’ljoral 
J Gi June ISJO. 


(l(j )— EXTRACT MINUTE of the Governor-general, Lord W. Bkntinck, dated 

21st June 1830.* 

Ir will be evident to any person who examines with attention the proceedings of this 
Government for the past two year*, connected with river steam navigation, that the 
branch of the subject in respect to which our information is most defective, and vet 
which meets us in every turn, and has hitherto presented most obstructions to the suc- 
cess of our endeavours to introduce t hi- grand invention upon the rivers of India, is the 
method of adapting the storm power with most advantage. We possess but few engines, 
and these are mostly of the same or nearly the same kind ; they are all in full employ 
in vessels or in other works, and we can make no experiments witli them without losing 
their service in the interval. \V ben a point has been established in respect to the navi- 
gation, such, for instance, as the wece^ity of reducing the draught of the vessels used in 
the upper navigation to a maximum of two feet, we have only the weight of our present 
engines to assume in calculating the necc sarv displacement and consequent dimensions 
of the vessel to be built. It is now more than a year since the Marine Board were 
directed to procure from Captain Forbes, our superintendent of steam engines, ami the 
officer best acquainted with these machines in the country, a descriptive indent of seve- 
ral to be written for from England for purposes of river navigation. Such an indent 
lias never been furnished, and there is no blame to Captain Forbes that it has not ; for, 
imperfectly acquainted us he must be with the progress of home improvement in this 
particular branch, with bis information neccssarilv six months in arrear, be cannot 
ascertain that the itigiuc* be might describe would be sure to be the best that could be 
put in baud. An experiment is making to ascertain whether one engine may not suffice. 
Upon the result ot ibis much will of coui be depend; but it may only suggest further 

* experiments, 


* Consultations,.^* June. 
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experiment?, and will still probably leave much more to be done before we shall be able 
to come to any satisfactory determination as to the best means of attaining the cud we 
have in view. 

Fortunately the voyages that have been made, and the information accumulated in 
them, have given 11s a distinct perception of the end to be aimed at. We know that we 
require manageable vessels of considerable power of engine, and consequent velocity, 
hut not drawing more than two feet water for the maximum. It is my wish to com- 
bine with our efforts to attain this object, by means to be employed here, a reference to 
the ingenuity and science of Europe, as applied daily to the improvement of steam 
engines. 1 do not think it would be sufficient to *mte our wants in correspondence and 
reports, to be submitted through the Court of Directors to scientific machinists and 
engineers in England; but being well aware that much will he gained even by this, I 
have desired that the result of the experiments made, and uu abstract of all that has been 
done hitherto in connexion with this subject, shall be collected and put together in a 
shape to be printed and circulated, in order that the consideration of others may be 
invited to a matter to which 1 attach so much importance, and that opinions may be 
gathered upon it in all quarters. 

For our particular purpose I think it will be necessary, in addition to taking those' 
steps to draw attention to the subject, that some one intimately acquainted with its details 
should be induced to proceed to Euglaud, and put himself in communication with the 
scientific men that may be selected or indicated by the Court of Diiectors as most 
worthy of their confidence, in order that, if any points should be omitted or imperfectly 
explained in the statements made from lienee, the requisite information may be supplied 
on the spot, and by keeping up a correspondence with those employed on the scheme in 
India, at the same time that he hold constant intercourse with the engineers at home, 
this officer may be the mean* of securing the most perfect unanimity oi plan and ut 
execution in whatever may be attempted. 

For these reasons 1 am induced to propose that Captain Johnston be directed to pro- 
ceed to England, to superintend and assist, under the instructions of course of the Court 
of Directors, the preparation of steam engines, and the plans of vcoseU to carry them, 
adapted to river navigation in this country. 


Av I’KNUIft, 

No. *5. 
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BOMBAY. 

( 17.)— EXTRACT LETTER from the Governor in Council at Bombay to the Court of (17 ' LrJtfcr from 
Directors (Public Department), dated 3lst May 1823. • u.onbty 

2. We have for some time past been engaged in inquiries respecting the practicability CourronTirectm* 
of opening a communication with England through Egypt by means of steam vessel*, 3^ ’ 

aud observing from the public prints that the subject has al«o been agitated m England, 
wc consider it will be acceptable to your Honourable Court to he placed in possession of 
such information as we have obtained on the subject ; aud to be assured, in ca*c your 
Honourable Court should be disposed to sanction the arrangement, that the difficulties, 
on this side of the Egyptian Isthmus are not greater than on the other. 

The distance from London to Bombay through Egypt is not great, but the winds in 
the different seas that must be crossed are nevor alt fair ut any one time j so that if the 
passage be good in the Mediterranean or the 'Indian Ocean, it t# bad in the Red Sea, or 
trice vend. For this reason, although the w}itde passage front London to Bombay was 
once made in two months, yet it generally takes three months to go from Bombay even 
to Suez. The great advantage of a steam boat is, that it is independent of the wind. It 

11. & Li would • 
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would therefore go through all the seas between this and England, and at all seasons, 
nearly at the same rate. 

A. The average rate on the British seas appears by the report made to Parliament on 
the subject of steam vessels to be about eleven miles an hour : one boat is mentioned as 
going ten miles an hour against a stiff easterly wind. Taking eight miles an hour for 
the average rate (which is very moderate considering that the whole voyage lies through 
sens little subject to bad weather), and supposing the distance from Portsmouth to the 
mouth of the Nile (by the Straits of Gibraltar) to be 3,000 miles, and from Suez to 
Bombay as much more (both of which assumptions are considerably above the truth), 
the time occupied hv the sea voyage would be thirty-one days, the Isthmus might easily 
be crossed in three days, und the whole would take only thirty- four days, not exceeding 
by more than, a fortnight the ordinary period till lately required lor the post to pass be 
tween Bombay and Calcutta. 

5. We have here alluded to the circuitous communication by the Straits of Gibraltar, 
because in time of war, when quick communication is tno^t required, we might not be 
able to send the packets through F wince; the probability, however, of our being at once 
shutout from all the routes across the continent, and all the ports on the European side 
of the Mediterranean, is extremely small; and by any ut them the time would be much 
short of what we have estimated. 

f). Egypt has seldom or never been so disturbed as to stop our packets ; but if it were 
so, the steam boats might for the time go to some port in Syria on the one side, and to 
Bussorn on theothei, so that the packet would still pass with great rapidity, though 
not so quick as through Egypt. 

/. ft appears to us, on our present view of the question, that two boats on each side of 
the Isthmus would be quite sufficient to allow of a packet being dispatched regularly 
every mouth. 

8. We. have no means of estimating the expense of such an establishment, but we 
conceive that it would he the means of so greatly facilitating the communication be- 
tween India mid the mother country, and so ontirelv change the relation between the 
two, that your Honourable ( unit would derive full indemnification for any expense 
which you might incur in the speedy transmission of your instructions ; at the same 
time it would become the channel of all the pnvatc coi respondence between England 
and the other Presidencies in India, and a charge for postage equivalent to the great 
advantages obtained, would, it may be presumed, be cheerfully borne by the Indian 
community at large. 

9. Private speculators might, we conceive, be also found, when the practicability of 
the arrangements is once fully established, to take steam vessels on themselves, and they 
would no doubt find a considerable recompense also from the conveyance of passengers 
by thi'-* route, which would now be very generally adopted if the public could depend on 
a regular conveyance to Egypt. 


(18.) — LETTER from the Bombay Government, in the Marine Department, to the 
Court of Directors, dated 18th April 1S30. 

Honourable Sira : 

1. Mr. J, W. Taylor, who lately came out from England overland r id Egypt, having 
submitted to us certain ptoposals for the immediate establishment of an extensive line of 
communication between England and India by means of steam vessels periodically leaving 
both countries, we have informed that gent Ionian that we are of opinion that yout Honourable 
Court are alone competent to* paw a decision on hit* proposals, and that they would there- 
fore be submitted for your consideration, accompanied by all the information we could 

obtain 
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obtain calculated to enable jou to judge of the expediency or otherwise of entertaining 
his propositions. 

2. In submitting, therefore, these proposal* to the notice of your Honourable Court, we 
beg to accompany them with an estimate of the expense of building and sailing, including 
the repairs of a steam vessel of the size and description of the Hugh Lindsay, continually 
employed in vo\ ages to and from Sue/, amounting to rupees one lac forty-six thousand 
and sixty-four annually ( 1,46,064), together with a statement of the probable receipts from 
postage on lettets transmitted quarterly by this mode of conveyance, and the amount actually 
realized on the letters and packets sent by the Honourable Company’s cruizer Thetis and 
steamer Hugh Lindsay. 

3. In regai d to these statements we would observe that since steam navigation in this 
country is quite in its in fane), no data at present exist for arriving ut accurate conclusions, 
either respecting the expense or profit of steam vessels, if their maintenance is persevered 
in by (Joxernment; we are however inclined to think that, whilst on the one hand the 
expense is overrated, the Postmaster-general's estimate of the postage revenue likely to 
aiise is considerably below what will ultimately accrue to Uovcrnmen! when this mode of 
communication is (as we entertain no doubt will ultimately prove the cane) generally 
lesoited to by the community trom all parts of India. 

4. We heg to add our opinion that no doubt can exist of the practicability as well as 
utility of extending steam navigation to Egypt trom Bombay, and that we should consider 
it a most fortunate circumstance if our attempts to promote this desirable object shall, by 
indicating such to be the case, induce men of enterpnze and capital to embark in an 
nuclei taking of the nature proposed by Mr. Taylor. 

0. Your Honourable Court must possess greater facilities than we do of judging of all 
tli.it respects that pail of the question which relates to the Mediterranean and the Friglinh 
Channel. Difliodties may arise as to depots of coals, hut none of a nature, ue should hope, 
that may not be oveicome. 'flic enterpnze of individuals in such a navigation will 
undoubtedly effect much good, and their zeal, knowledge, and activity, stimulated by the 
hope of gam, would accomplish more, and at a cheaper rate than can in reason be expected 
from public establishment*. 

(j. The plan proposed by Mr. Taylor evidently requires great and combined means to 
gi\e it even a prospect of success ; we are of opinion that his calculations are far too 
sanguine, and that his plan is on too large a scale. These are, however, object ions to lust 
scheme that may easily be obviated. In the first instance wc must give our opinion, as 
relates to India, that the undertaking may and should be conducted on a more limited 
scale, and subsequently extended according to circumstances. On the degree in which 
Mr. Taylor possesses the means of earning his pluns into effect, or can command them, 
we have no opportunity of judging, but this we deem of little importance, as your 
Honourable Court can easily determine this point. 

7. In transmitting these proposals for your consideration, we cannot avoid expressing 
our decided opinion that almost incalculable advantages may be anticipated fiom a well- 
established steam communication by the lied Sea, and our earnest hope that, unless other 
proposals of individuals have been entertained and their plans put in progress, and in 
case Mr. Taylors schemes are viewed as either inexpedient or impracticable, that every 
support will be afforded by your Honourable Court to' maintain this desirable communi- 
cation by vessels in the public service* 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) John Malcolm. 

John Romer. 
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(19.)— LETTER from Mr. J. W. Taylor to Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, 

dated December 1st 1 8‘J9. 

Honourable Sir : 

Tiie very great anxiety which your Excellency ’« Government has shown to bring about 
the desirable measure of establishing a regular communication between Great Britain and 
India, by means of Hteum vessels periodically leav ing both countries, encourages me, hi the 
hope that the proposals which l have the honour to submit in the present letter, and which 
I have just arrived fiom England, via Sue/., expressly to carry into effect, will be deemed 
worthy of the support and countenance of your Excellency’s Government. 

I have for upwards of four years been employed in maturing such a communication for 
the East Indies, by means of steam vessels, as shall answer all the demands of the Anglo- 
Indian community, not only for its intercourse with (beat Hntain, but also with all parts 
of India itself, and which, in point of regularity or speed of progress, or cheapness of 
charge, shall leave little to be desired. I trust I may with tnith asset t, that cveiv point 
in this undei taking has been attentively considered, and its contingencies estimated am) 
provided tor. In older, however, that nothing might be wanting to the general etliciencv 
of the establishment, or to the comfort, while in hnmihl^ of those whom we hope will 
become our passengeis, I have myself passed to India in the very route intituled to be 
followed, and have thus in person superintended the general arrangements, a more par- 
ticular specification of which will be found in the accompanying paper, marked No ). 
Anticipating, as I venluir to do, an expression ot satisfaction on your Excellency's parr 
an to tin' trims and conditions, ] beg leave respectively to infoim your Excellency, that 
the requisite number of steam vessels being already built and equipped, a < onimenrement 
may be made on the proposed line of communication within three months from the period 
when the assent ot your Excellency’s Government to my propositions may be made 
known to me. 


If then l should be honoured with such assent, it is my intention, within the period 
nlieady specified to be the means of intioducing into British India such a numbei ot 
first-rate steam vessels, unexceptionable in point of si/e and equipment, as will enable 
me to propose myself to become a general earner to all the Indian Gove: mm nl* 
both for England and in India, and will admit ot those Governments maintaining 
a constant and regular communication with Great Britain, and all principal pans 
of British India, on the 1st and 15th of every month. I profess myself ready to 
take charge of all the mails, both of dir Governments and of individuals, without 
restricting either to size or quantity of letters, which I will engage to deliver in a 
specified time, taking up from and delivering at the diffident Presidency post-offices all 
such letters as J may be entrusted with, binding myself to be ready to start with such 
mails from all the three Presidencies, mid aKo from London,' twice in each month, f 
will further enter into engagements with Government, by which I will bind myself 
to furnish all officers of His Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s civil, naval, 
and military services, with passages to and fio, between England and India, at the 
Honouiable Company’s regulation priie*, and I will generally bring them to their 
journey’s end in about fifty days, alter a transit of at present unsurpassed pleasure and 
facility. The establishment will also yield the means of communicating twice a month 
will all the principal parts of India, under that degree of speed and precision which 
steam vessels are so well known to ensure, the regularity of which kind of intercourse it 
will be our constant endeavour to preserve unbroken. Thus adding most materially to 
the consolidation of the ot present divided portions of the Indian empire. 

The advantages thus proposi ti ter the Gpvernments, in the more speedy intercourse 
with England, and in the carriage of tho letters to and from that country, and to the 
members of the different services of His Majesty and the Honourable Company in the 
readier and more economical medium of visiting their native England, may be seemed 
to all on the following conditions: 

The projectors of this new mode of communicating with Great Britain have no inten- 
tion 
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t ion of asking your Excellency’s Government to make them any picliminary advance 
of cash to ensure an immediate realization of the important changes they thus propose to 
effect ; but with reference to the very heavy outlay which their establishment will lay them 
under, and more particularly adverting to that very serious addition to their dead capital 
which a provision of that quantity of coal necessary to ensure the intended frequency 
and regularity of their voyages will involve, they feel themselves compelled, before 
actually embniking in their undertaking further than the build and equipment of their ( |” | ' 
different vessels^ to solicit of your Excellency’s Government the favour of a clear and distinct , 

guarantee that, lor a specified period, sav for two years, they shall be in receipt of a 
fixed and definite income annually; and they hope to be able to show that your Excel- 
lency may acquiesce in their request without exposing Government to a chance of being 
out of pocket. Should this be granted, the proprietors will agree at the end of two 
years to continue all the proposed ad \ milages of their establishment as to letters and 
pa>sengei>, without expecting any timber remuneration than the Acts of Parliament 
and the regulations of the Honourable Company entitle them to demand. Without 
such guarantee, however, they could not venture to undertake an enterprise of so much 
magnitude, «o closely connected as it is with the Extensive purchase of so unsaleable an 
article as sea-coal. With this proviso, the following are the conditions, which are 
respectfully submitted for the consideration of your Excellency: 


If 
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Your Excellency is doubtless aware, that the Supreme Government and (he commu- 
nities of Bengal and Madras have already agreed to give to a Mr. Waghorn, of the 
Bengal pilot service, a modified rate of payment according to a certain scale, made 
contingent on the period of deliveiy (of which scale I beg leave to enclose a copy) for 
all letters which lie may bring out on a steam- vessel which lie went home to build and 
equip. The actual prices thus agreed to be given to Mr. Waghorn will satisfy us; hut 
since some certain amount of annual income for a specified period is, under the very 
heavy outlay to which the perfection of our establishment will expose us, absolutely 
necessary to its existence, wc trust Go\crumcut will agree to give us, for two yews 
cei tain, payment at the same rate per letter, for such an annual number of letteis as 
the records of the diffeicnt Presidency post-offices shew to have passed annually both 
from England to India and from India to England in a given year, such payment to be 
made by pro rato monthly instalments, commencing as soon as the steam-ve^ols com 
inenec their delivoriesot letters, to be calculated and charged to the different (loveinmenis, 
according to the proportion of numbers which the post-office deliveries and receipts during 
the year selected may show each Presidency to have received and forwarded for that year, 
and enduring for two years, when all steam postage is to cea*e, but the letters then to he 
carried free of that charge, aud all other advantages herein contemplated to the services 
to continue. In shorty for two years' fixed and certain annual remuneration, to be paid to 
Us by monthly instalments, commencing when we commence our deliveries of letters, we 
will set the establishment into full und immediate operation, and we will continue its mnn\ 
and unquestionable advantages after the two years have expired, without then requiring 
any extra remuneration for the same beyond what the present Acts of Parliament and the 
Regulations of the Honourable Company admit of. 

In making this sole requisition as the price of their ability and readmes to set this • 
important establishment into full and immediate operation, the proprietors hope that 
your Excellency will be of opinion that their offer is not likely to be exceeded in point of 
liberality or eligibility by other individuals. It would have been most acct ptable to tin* 
undersigned and his associates had it been possible to introduce their plan without 
making any stipulation at all with the different Indian governments or communities; 
but the enormous outlay necessary to tjieir undertaking, aud chiefly the heavy increase 
to the dead stock caused by the provision at. first essential to a vigorous aud uninter- 
rupted prosecution of their intended voyugys,* rendered itabsolutely necessary that, for the 
first two years of their operations, they should possess a clear and distinct guarantee fiom 
Government as to the extent of one'jwrtjqh of their annual returns before embaikmg mi 

any 
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any pioceedings. No item of those returns is better adapted to answer the purposes of 
all parlies than letter*, because the highly-diminished period in which they will under 
the new system he delivered, will render their arrival most welcome to the receivers, 
though accompanied by a postage charge ; while their annual numbers in ino^t yean 
leaching the same average will enable the carriers to calculate the amount of revenue 
they stipulate for, and thus proceed in their important operations with greater confi- 
dence of giving satisfaction to those from w hose support they will derive their means of 
existence. Hy reference to the agreement with Mr. Waghorn, already referred to, it 
will be seen that the Supreme Government and that of Madias, as well as that of the 
British commtiniiiei there resident, have agreed to pay the sime quantum of i enumera- 
tion per letter tor every letter brought by him as we are willing to work for; but when 
your Excellency does us the favour to reflect how far more extensive and superior are 
the advantages we hold out to British India than any which the plan of that gentleman 
contemplates, we do hope that no doubt will remain in the mind of your Excellency as 
to the propriety of adopting our proposals. To partieulai i/e : Mr. Waghorn’s is a 
single ship, built expressly to exclude passengers, and intended to navigate solely be- 
tween London and Calcutta round the (tape of Good Hope, by which circumstance he does 


not anticipate an earlier period of delivery for his letters than seventy-five da\*, and he 
even anticipates the possibility of his icquiring one hundred ; thus deny mg all advantage 
to the Indian community in their capacity of passengers, and tendering those tendered 
to them in their character of correspondents of very doubtful and questionable import- 
ance. Our establishment, on the contrary, will benefit the Indian governments ami 
community in both these characters most decidedly. As correspondents wo will gene- 

i ally can y theii letters in fifty days ; nay, we will engage, barring only accidents not 
repairable at mm, which, in the way we shall be stored and fitted, are not very likely to 
happen, to deliver them in sixty-live days ; while the regularity with which vve shall go 
and come will benefit commerce as essentially as the later and more regularly received 
official news must prove advantageous to Government. As passengers, we offer the 
Indian public a highly-diminished expenditure, both of time and money : we enable them 
to calculate both to a nicety, thus conferring a privilege of a most invaluable nature, 
and hy the fiequency as well as ceitainty of period of our departures, wc do what will 
perhaps more than all render both Governments and governed in India favourable and 

ii ieiully to our establishment, we place at the command of all persons whose invalid 
constitutions may cause the question of going quickly and certainly to sea to be one of 
life or death, an almost unerring medium of flying from that fate which, from a com- 
pulsory residence on shore, owing to the hitherto acknowledged difficulty of getting at 
some seasons of the year to sga in India, has unhappily too prematurely overtaken many 
a valuable member of the Indian societies. The proprietors know not a benefit of higher 
wo i tli promised by their establishment than this; and while they feel that any lengthy 
detail of the advantages which their steam vessels will ensure to the state and com- 

•munity of India must be superfluo 's with a Government which can so well understand 
and appreciate the public wants, they feel confident that Government will not suffer to 
pass unnoticed or unrewarded the full and complete manner in which the intended 
steam establishment will carry iuio effect what it has always been the benevolent endea- 
• vour of Government to accomplish, riz. f the furnishing junior officers of the services 
with cheaply charged passages to and fro between India and England. These two 
points, nz. the more assured renovation of heuith to invalids, and the cheaper rate of 
passage to junior officers, would assuredly most strongly incline your Excellency to 
give every support to our proposals, even were the certainty of a direct advantage to 
Government less palpable than in the present case it fortunately is. The communities 
of Bengal and Madras have expressed themselves ready to pay Mr. Waghorn his own 
price for every letter he brings, without reservation, though he only contemplates as his 
maximum benefit bringing those presidencies thirty days nearer home than they now 
are, and he may possibly effect no change of any importance at all. it cannot be 
doubted then that in our case, ivtieii we shall annihilate at once, and “pour toujourt 

half 
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half the time now dividing India from England, and where we offer other weighty bene- 
fits, only properly appreciable hv those long resident in India, they will cheerfully pay 
the stipulated price for all their letters brought out in two years to have them free of 
steam postage always afterwards* Government, by charging these letters to the public 
at the agreed price, will run no chance of being out of pocket in those letters 
addressed to the public ; though, as the letters dispatched and received annually 
by Government are not included in the average of the year selected, they thus have the 
certainty of knowing that all their own letters will always he carried free* While then 
the public health, as in ease of invalids, or the public convenience, as in case of pas- 
sengers will thus receive a very material benefit, commerce and correspondence will 
acquire a decided stimulus the Indian empire will assume a consolidation quite unex- 
ampled, and the equally important interests of religion, of botany, and general science, 
will experience it full, proportionate share of benefit, because by a very slight arrange- 
ment already in part provided for, rare and valuable plants, or animals of either country, 
may be interchanged and advantageously acclimatized. To sum up all, India will never 
again labour under the inconvenience or the stigma being, as she has frequently been, 
six months without direct intelligence from or intercourse with England. 

If the arguments which I have thus ventured to make use of, at I fear too great 
length, should induce your Excellency to confer on us the honour of your patronage 
and support to the pioposed undertaking, i feel quite confident that our establishment 
will give general satisfaction ; we shall at all times endeavour to prevent all cause for 
complaint, and 1 have no doubt but that our proceedings will he characterized by regu- 
larity. Ui spectlully venturing to anticipate the existence .of a desire on your Excel- 
lency's part to see our ptoposuls take effect, I would as respectfully suggest that I am 
quite ready to return within a few days to England, in which ease I see nothing to pre- 
vent the first steam vessel leaving for India in August next. If is clearly of importance, 
with reference to the passenger season, both here and in England, that no time 1 should 
be lost. I pledge myself to your Excellency to bo in England iti sixty days from that of 
my being honoured with your affirmative reply, and that the first steam vessel shall he 
at sea m thirty days after I arrive. I shall feel truly proud in being further permitted to 
signalize your Excellences splendid government of the lhmibuy Presidency by the intro- 
duction of so important, so interesting, so national u change, as will attend the opera- 
tions of an establishment of regularly working steam vessels, such as 1 have hciciu 
ventured most respectfully to .solicit the patronage and countenance of your Excellency 
for. Should it please your Excellency to take us under the shelter of your patronizing 
support, I pledge myself at all timeti to conduct the undertaking in a manner satisfactory 
to the State, beneficial to the community, and creditable to the proprietors What can 
i say more ? * 

I have, k<\ 

1st December 1829. (Signed) J. W. Tvvum, 
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P. S. — With reference to the foregoing proposal, it is necessary that I should distinctly 
explain that its scope and meaning is, if the Government should assent to its con- 
ditions, vve will in return carry all bond fide Government despatches out and home free 
of charge. • 


PROSPECTUS of an Establishment of Stkam Vessels. 

The object of the undersigned is to establish a regular communication by means of 
steam vessels navigating the Mediterranean and Red Sea*, between London and the 
different Presidencies of India. The* experience afforded by passage* made* by steam 
vessels on certain parts of the route ^ejected, justifies the expectation that iuurcour^ 
between the two countries may thus.be effected in from fiftfy-four to sixjy days. 

7 he- 
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The establishment of steam vessels raised by the undersigned is competent to main- 
tain a regular intercourse of the above nature twice a month. The advantages of such 
a frequent communication with England, properly organized and conducted, are various 
and important; intelligence will be more rapidly and regularly conveyed; the two 
countries, by effecting intercourse between them in half the time now requisite for the 
purpose, will in reality be brought by so much nearer each other, and the commercial 
operations of the mercantile world will receive all the stimulus necessarily connected with 
a more speedy means of communicating with the mother country ; the benefits derived 
by Government in the respect of more recent official news will be equally signal and 
valuable. It is the object of the undersigned to carry both passengeis and letters 
according to the terms and conditions hereinafter mentioned. In respect to letters, the 
undersigned is prepared with a plan for carrying all such as he may be entrusted with, 
in «uch a manner across the Isthmus of Suez as will render it almost impossible, unless 
considerable and culpable violence be used, for the paper on which the letters may be 
written to receive or to communicate infection. The efficacy ol this plan he is ready to 
submit to the decision of any committee of scientific or practical i idividuuU that the 
Government may select to report upon it ; it hemg only previously understood that tne 
details which the undersigned may on this subject communicate are to be received in 
strict confidence by the committee. In respect to passengers, they will, while in transit 
across the Isthmus of Suez, be solicited to conform to such not inconvenient regu- 
lations as to their clothing and conduct, as will greatly lessen their own liability to be 
considered capable of communicating infection, and will thus shorten the period of qua- 
rantine to be imposed on them on their arrival in England to a term almost quitcnominal. 


For the comfortable passage of the small strip of desert composing the Isthmus of 
Suez the undersigned has also made peculiar arrangements ; he has had a kind of 
carnage made by Messrs. Baxter and Pearce, furnished with very easy m>^ and lateral 
springs ; the whole so constructed as to fit into a common camel saddle for fastening on 
the hack of a camel; the varied action of those springs will entirely nullify the unpleasant 
motion of the animal, and will make the conveyance altogether as easy as a sedan chair; 
at night t lie carriage itself will make into two comfortable beds. With this preliminary 
detail ot the prepaiations made, the plan will be, that vessels on both side.-* of the Isthmus 
ot Suez shall start contemporaneously from London and Calcutta (having branch vessels for 
Bombay, Penang, and Mauritius plying in concert) on the 1st and loth of each mouth ; 
that, the passengers from Europe shall be taken to Damietta on the Mediterranean boats, 
thence carried across U> Suez to meet the Indian vessels, which by that time will be in 
w aiting there to receive them, and which having landed the passengers they may have 
brought from parts of India to Suez, will immediately return with the passengers taken 
on board at Suez; the passengers landed at Suez from India will in their turn be imme- 
diately conveyed across the desert to Damietta, where the London steam vessels will be 
found in waiting to carry them onwards to England. The alternation of this system as 
'the different steam vessels arrive at Damietta and Suez, will complete the plan for the 
regular and uninterrupted communication between the two countries. 


The undersigned has proposed to combine with the carriage of passengers the transport 
of all the letters, public or private, passing between England and India ; the arrangements 
already referred to, by rendering any fumigation unnecessary, will obviate all the unplea- 
santness to correspondence resulting from that operation ; while the regular system of 
arrival and dcpaiture twice mouth* with the far speedier mode of delivery itself, will 
confer the most decided benefits on commerce and private correspondence, which have 
hitherto been both inconvenienced by irregularity and delay, or disturbed by intervals of 
six id on ths' non- intercourse with or non-tnrival from England. 


The undersigned also proposes to introduce such a sufficient number of steam vessels 
immediately into India as « ')! admit of an equally regular and frequent intercourse being 
maintained between the three Presidencies and all principal parts of India, us is above 
proposed between them and London. 

The 
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The undersigned is also willing to bind himself to ftimish all officers belonging to Ilis 
Majesty's or the Honourable Company’s civil, naval of military services, ns well ns ail 
gentlemen, agreeing to send and receive all their letters for and from Europe by these 
fcteani vessels, for the period of two years, on the terms hereinafter mentioned as agreed to 
be paid to Mr. Waghorn, with passages to and fro between England and India on these 
steam vessels, for which passages he will only charge them the prices fixed by the regula- 
tions of the Honourable Company ; for which prices he will at all times keep up u good 
table, and will bind himself to observe time on the passage as far as possible. 

The advantages thus proposed to the gentlemen of the different public services in India, 
ns well as to alt those making themselves thereto entitled by conformity with the conditions 
prescribed by the foregoing article, in the carriage of their letters twice as quick as is done 
at present, and in enaming them to get to England in half the period of time now uecessnr) , 
at an expenditure not only fixed and certain, but also far below what it now costs them, 
will, it is hoped, be sufficiently evident to induce them to agree to the terms on which the 
said advantages may be commanded, viz. that they will for two years to come have all their 
letters conveyed by these steam vessels, paying for the same for that period the same rates 
for letters as have been agreed to be given to Mr. Waghorn, of the Bengal pilot service, 
for all the letters carried by the steam vessel he went home to build and equip ; if this he 
agreed to, the undersigned will, at the expiry of the two years, continue to carry the 
letters free of all steam postage, and will also continue the other advantages of the concern 
on the terms already mentioned. 

Should the public of India acquiesce in the proposals thus made, and agree at once to 
have all their letters conveyed by his steam vessels for two years on the prescribed terms, 
the undersigned pledges himself to have the first vessel at sea within three months from 
the period of such public assent, and that the others shall follow without intermission in 
due and regulai order, as is herein prescribed. 

India has thus the opportunity of bringing herself within little more than six weeks of 
England ; the community may command a rapid and regular mode of' constant intercourse 
w it h their native land; will never ogam labour under (ho inconvenience of six months’ 
non-intercourse with England; and, above all important to invalids in India, they may 
command the means, hitherto unfortunately loo difficult of realization, of passing quickly 
and certainly to sea, should illness or debilitated constitution render a sea voyage indis- 
pensably necessary to their recovery. . 

Should the foregoing considerations induce the Indian public to honour the umJernigncd 
by adoption of his proposals, he pledges himself to omit no pqsxible exertion to give that 
general "satisfaction which, after all, must prove the best guarantee for Ins success, and ns 
he hopes his plans will be found to be well laid, and his arrangements judiciously brought 
into order, lie trusts the approbation and cordial support of the public, will prove the meed 
of his long-continued endeavours to construct the establishment herein offered to their 
patronage. 

December let 1829. (Signed) J. W, Tatloa. 
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SCALE of Pci c ei agreed to be paid at Bengal and Madrai to Mr. Waghorn , per Letter: 

Per letter of one aicca weight, if delivered in seventy -five days, three rupee* ; if in 
eighty-eight days, two rupees ; if in 100 day., one rupee. 

Exceeding two aicca weight, treble the above prices, according to time of delivery ; and 
so on <or increased weights. 

Newspapers the same as letters pfone aicca. weight. 

Law papers per ounce* the same as for letters <tf one stcca weight. 
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(23.) — LETTER, from Mr. J. W. Taylor to the Governor in Council of Bombay ; dated 

March 21st 1830. 

Honourable Sir: 

I iuvk in a public letter herewith accompanying, already had the honour of submit- 
i, ting tor the consideration of your Excellency, certain proposals for the immediate esta- 
blishment of an extensive line of first-rate steam vessels, intended to ply periodically 
between England and India. 

As that letter, however, was written in Egypt, and as on my tedious voyage from 
thence 1 have had abundant opportunity of reconsidering the subject, I am desirous ol 
being permitted to address to your Excellency a few additional remarks, calculated to 
elucidate our object, and to place the undoubted advantages offered by our establish- 
ment to the State and community in the clearest possible light. 

In the first place, since to ensure, beyond chance of failure, the proposed regularity 
and frequency of departure twice a month, both for and from England and India, it will 
he necc-sury to have upare vessels oppositely posted on both sides of the Isthmus of Suez, 
tin: proprietors will engage, with the view' of more entirely mcetitig the convenience or 
exigency ol Government, to have a steam vessel constantly ready to depart on seven 
days’ notice, should any sudden and unforeseen state urgency render it expedient lor 
Government to send away a public despatch expeditiously and immediately. In this 
ease the pi oprietors will only expect to he reimbursed in the extra expenses actually 
inclined by the extia trip, such as full pilotage* and port charges. At a cheaper rare 
than this Government will hardly he able to command such a certain medium of foi- 
w ai ding urgent important despatches. The whole establishment will also, if desired, he 
generally placed under the control of Government, the prescribed order of depasture 
only not being broken in upon. 

In the second place, the average of letters proposed to he struck has reference only 
to the piivate Utters of the community passing through the post-office, .and does not 
include bulky packets of Government, whit h will at all times he carried without charge; 
and though at fir>t view the postage rate sought to be levied for two years ou all the 
letters ot the community, may seem to impose a tax not hitherto borne by the public, a 
slight examination will show that it is not so. I prove it thus: It is well known that 
every gentleman going to England on a sailing vessel, by the way of the Cape ot Good 
Hope, is put to a heavy expense in providing an outfit of linen tor the voyage. Tins, 
under the arrangement* we have made, will be altogether superfluous on the steam 
vessel, because the ordinary stock of linen forming the wardrobe of a British gentleman 
in India will here amply suffice; and thus it any sender of letters becomes also a pas- 
senger per steam vessel, lie w ill save the entire expense of this outfit, and so lay up a 
sum of money amply sufficient to detray the postage of all the letters he is likely to for- 
ward or receive during the two years for which postage is sought to be made payable; 
the public, ns well as the State, will thus be able to enjoy the benefits of our establish- 
ment gratis. 

In l he third place, referring to the plan mentioned in the Prospectus for preserving 
the letters from possibility of receiving or communicating infection during transit, l 
stand ready to submit the details ol the same for the examination and decisiou of any 
scientific or practical committee your Excellency may name to report upon it. Lastly, 
it has been the object of myself, and those associated with me, to make these our plans 
as perfect, as extensively useful, and withal as cheap os possible; by such means we 
look for that decided support from Government and individuals which alone is wanted 
to giv e a pci mam hey and a Miceess,<V our concern. If your Excellency will do us the 
honour to patronize the nu JeriakirfMt ^wtl/pn the sum of the many advantages we shall 
mtu re to all ranks and iiitcj<4t* f public and jfrivatc in India, to grant our request, w<* 
would wi*h to Mginiluse and mark I4ie era id i^hlch so vast a change bus been permitted 
to lie wi ought tii the commercial and social relation?* of England and India, by soliciting 

your 
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your Excellency’s gracious authority ami sanction to our naming our establishment 
“ The Malcolm Line of Steam Packets/ 1 thus enabling us to point out to the woild 
the ma<ter-mind and munificent fostering patronage of that individual to whom Imlm 
will thus have become indebted for what may fearlessly be piuuouuccd the greatest 
boon ever sought to be conferred upon her. 

I have. &c. 

Bombay, March 2Kt 1830. (Signed) J. \V. Tayiou. 


A eei \ in 
\o vtt. 


< n nuf 

Sir.im 

( ‘oi.miunu ;ai.tn 
with lulet 
and iv\ flip 1 1 1 % 

ol India 


('21.) — LETTER from Mr. J. W. Taylor to Sir Sjdkky Bkckwhh, Vice-President in 
Council at Bombay , dated Bombay, 30th March 1830. 

Honourable Sir : 

1\ conformity with the permission which your Excellency wan* pleaded to honour me 
with yesterday, l now beg leave to submit a modified proposition of the term** on x\ hich 
iiw ili still be 'practicable to enter on an immediate conimeiiccrneiit of operations with 
the establishment of steam vessels, which I have already hud the honour to bring under 
the notice of (Government. 


(*2M I i M» i ! . < m i 

Mi .1 \\ l ‘U.m 
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Your Excellency will perceive in the proposition as now submitted a material altera- 
tion in the terms of our original offer, an alteration which I respectfully hope may biing 
the whole arrangement so entirely within the views of Government expediency as to 
lend to their approving and adopting its conditions, subject only to confirmation of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, which confirmation, under a stioiig and distinct ex- 
pulsion ot the sense which Government may entertain of the general eligibility of the 
measure, and of the great advantages promised to the State and community therein, 1 
feel satisfied the Honourable Court would not be slow in acceding 

1 beg also respectfully to state, that if ( Gov eminent honour ine by deciding on rny pro 
posal before the 10th of the coining month, I pledge ni) self to be in England in scv< my 
days thereafter. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. Tayioh. 


With reference to the proposition which Mr. Taylor ha$ already had the honom ui 
submitting for the approbation of the Right Honourable the Governor m Council i da- 
tive to the immediate establishment of an extensive and regular steam communication • 

with England, he has been given to understand that difficulties may possibly mine ren- 
dering it inexpedient for Government to assent to the terms submitted, and that how- 
ever favourably it might feel disposed towards the proposal generally, or however strong 0 
might be its wish ana desire to see such a rapid and regular mode of intercourse with 
England set on foot in the manner proposed, even under support from Government, 
au indirect period might possibly be put to the negotiations, unless some modification of 
terms more consonant with the views of Government as to the question could he recon- * 
cited with the interests and outlay of the proprietors of the steam vessels. 

It being Mr. Taylor's object, and he may say his interest, to make his proposals as 
acceptable to Government as he cat)* reference being had to the said outlay, lie has re- 
considered his original proposition, and now ventures to submit to the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council a new arrangement, which he hopes will be found divested of 
all previous objections, resting on {lata whigh Government con consistently admit, and 
leading to a line of conduct which Government may with propriety adopt. 

The result of Mr. Taylor’s Inquiries in Bombay, a« to the slate of the public feeling in 
respect to the rate of steam postage fixed by Government for their armed steam packet-, 

il 6 M 2 lead- • 
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lead- him fo he of opinion that it would generally be paid with readiness in a etwe when, 
like i lie present, steam power would be available to forward the letter all the way to 
England and buck, and therefore that a very considerable proportion of the corres- 
pondence ot the public would he confided to this n ore rapid mode of conveying it. The 
mercantile part ot the community, who-e letters are ot most importance, would, it is 
evident, from a strong sense of interest, he compelled almost always to send their letters 
by steam ; because the quicker transmission to be expected from this mode of convey- 
ance would [dace those who did not use the opportunity in a situation much more dis- 
advantageous in respect to their mercantile advices and operations than they w ho did; 
the* non- mercantile public may well be supposed to feel a greater desire to write by that 
conveyance which would generally bring them an answer to a letter sent in less time 
than by the ordinary route would be requisite to convey the letter itself, while Govern- 
ment would derive an incalculable advantage in the greater rapidity and regularity ot 
their advices from the seat of controlling authority at home ; as well as in greater proxi- 
mity which such a line, of steam packets would establish for India, to the power and 
piotcction of the mother country. 

Arguing on the operation of the«e various causes to induce a general preference in 
India of the steam packet for conveyance of letters over the sailing vessels, Mr. Taylor 
ventures to imagine that lie will not he considered to have formed an over-sanguine esti- 
mate of the amount of letters that will annually pass by steam out of the whole Europe 
correspondence of India, in fixing it at one-third of what now annually passes round the 
('ape ol (iood Hope on sailing vessels; lie trusts, therefore, that the accuracy ot tln- 
hypothesis will be so far admitted by the Government as to induce them to agree to 
found thereon the measures which Mr. Taylor respectfully submits for adoption. 

Under a belief that Government tnu-t naturally wish to see a well-organized steam 
communication «et on foot, and that it i- disposed to give it u proper degree of encou- 
ragement, Mr. Tajlor would i e-peel fully propose that the Bombay Government should 
do him the honour ot making him the bearer of a special despatch to the Honourable 
C ourt ot Directors, whemu mention should he made of his proposals to orgauizc 
the establishment of steam vessels alt eudy submitted, adding that Government were so 
tar tullj convinced of the incalculable advantage flowing to India, and the services gene- 
rally, from the operation of such a rapid mode of intercourse, and were also so entirely 
satisfied of the strong Mippmt it would receive from all classes in ludia, that they 
strongly recommended Mi. T.i>lor\ proposal* for adoption by the Court; the said pro- 
posals being, f tint all his former intentions relative to the arrivals and departures twice 
a mouth, to the carrying tht* packets ami passengers, to the price of passnges, should 
he adhered W>, together with that of the maintenance of un extra packet; but that the 
Bombay Government, as a reward to the proprietors for their risk and outlay in the 
concern, should be permitted by the Court to give these steam vessels the right of 
receiving on all letters entrusted to them by the public for dispatch in India, or brought 
by them from England, for the term of five years immediately following their com- 
mencing to run, the rates now fixed by the Honourable Company’s armed steam 
packets* it being understood that Government are allowed by the Court to add a gua- 
rantee, that such aggregate of letters so to be carried and paid for shall amount annually 
to one-third of the present average of the total correspondence of all India per the 
sailing vessel. 

This being done, and rite executive authorities in Bombay consenting to express in 
clear and distinct terms their conviction that such a guarantee may be safely given, or, 
in other words, that in their opinion the annual number of letters transmitted by steam 
would not fall short of the one-third assumed; and that a strong and decided feeling in 
favour of supporting such an undertaking existed throughout India, both with the 
governments and communities; Mr. Taylor will immediately go to England for the 
purpose of immediately setting the establishment on foot on the scale and basis as now 
proposed, ami he will engage to have his first steam vessel at sea on her way to India, 
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being duly followed by the other?, within twenty-one days of bi$ being honoured with 
the acquiescence of the Court of Director? in the proposals now re^peethdly submitted 
tor them to sanction : which sanction, under the operation of the powerful steam autho- 
rities with whom he is now so happy as to be associated in England, Mr. Taylor nothing 
doubt? of obtaining, if the Government view of the question he but as clearly nnd 
strongly expressed as it ha? been herein suggested that it might be. 

* It is of course expected, if anything he done under this proposition, that the aid of tho 
Mofu^il post offices will be accorded in the collection of the steam postage, and in trans- 
mission of the letters sent in, not in any way interfering with that leviable on inland car- 
riage. If a reply he given before the 15th of April, and such reply should he of a nature 
to induce Mr. Taylor to start for Kngluiid, he would engage to run u steamer, in concert 
with the Hugh Lindsay, on the Mediterranean sea by the 15th of July next, such being a 
temporary measure till the regular steam vessels can reach their respective destinations on 
the Suez side of the Isthmus, anil so commence cm their duties with greater certainty 
of regularity in their proceedings. 

Bombay, 3d March 18"0. % (Signed) J. W.Tay non. 


(22.)— LETTER from Mr. J. W. Taylor to J. J\ Willoughby, Esq., Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, dated Bombay, 3d April 1830. 

Sir : 

I H.WC already had the honour to bring under the notice of the Right Honourable the 
(in\ernor in Council certain proposals for the immediate establishment of an extensive 
line of communication between England and India, by meuns of steam vessel? periodically 
leaving both countries. 

In an interview with the Honourable the Governor with which I wan yesterday 
honoured, and at which the chief secretary, Mr. Norris, was present, the above proposals 
were fully discussed, and I was desired immediately to forward to you ii schedule of a new 
arrangement, the conditions of which should be based on the understanding had at tho 
above interview. 

In conformity with such command I now do myself the honour to hand you the inclosed 
written Memorandum, in which I believe the Honourable the Governor will recognize a 
due preservation of the exact spirk of the conversation that so passed between us. 

Considerations connected with the rapid wane of the favourable seasons for passing 
expeditiously to Europe lid the Red Sea, render it expedient, if a commencement of 
operations this year is desired by Government, that I should be able to leave Bombay for 
England as quickly as possible, and as, if honoured with u prompt decision in the case, I 
should myself be ready in a few days, I respectfully solicit the favour of your submitting 
this paper to the Governor in Council with os little delay us possible. ,, 

I have, &e, 

J. YV. Taylor* 


MEMORANDUM of Mr. Taylor’s Proposals to Government for the Carriage of tho 
Public Mails to England and back on Steam Packets, going twice in every Month. 

The number of letters which pass annually round the Cape of Good Hope on sailing 
vessels, but on which no tea postage is payable, has amounted as under : 

From Bengal out and homo ... ... ... «i* ••• 1,38,673 

— M&dnis — ... •»«* ••• ••• 02,134? 

— Bombay — ... ^ 63,400 

* " • 2,94,107 


or 
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or say three lacs of letters. The above information for Madras and Bengul rests on the 
authority of the respective postrriasters-general of those places; that for Bombay has been 
taken on an assumption that this presidency dispatches and receives annually one-third 
tower letters than Madras. 

By the Government armed steam vessels (internment have lately carried letters, and 
have chnrged thereon certain rates of steam postage, in addition to the inland rates, winch 
have both been cheerfully paid by the public, although, under the arrangements made by 
Government, the letters so sent could only he forwarded by steam as far as Cossier or 
Suez, the further progress of the packet* to England being determined by the host ability 
of the Consul-general at Alexandria, Mr. Barker. 

The readiness shown by the public to avail itself of the opportunity of so limited a 
system of steam carriage, as evinced in the numbers of letters sent by the Hugh Lindsay 
and Thetis, affords a fair presumption that a decided preference would be given to an 
establishment of steam vessels going regularly and carrying the letters by steam all the 
way to England, 

At the above rates of postage, it is assumed that at least two-fifths ot the total annual 
number of letter** going on sailing vessel* round the Capo of Good Hone, and not subject 
to any postage, would at least be annually sent on the steam packet, though bearing the 
i.ite paid for those forwarded per Hugh Lindsay and Thetis; at this rate of calculation 
and payment, the annual revenue thus accruing would amount to rupees 4, HO, (MM); it 
might amount to a nitre h huger annual sum. 

It is proposed to Government to avail itself of the services of the establishment of steam 
voxels a heady brought under its notice by Mr. Taylor, employing them as carriers ot 
letters merely; all details as to dispatch and receipt of the letters, as to the collection oi 
postage, and rates to he levied from the public, being left wholly to Government ; thecnrrier* 
engaging to start twice a month regulaily, both from London and India, to deliver their 
boxes of letters without fail in sixty-five days, subject to a penalty of «o much per cent, on 
the hneior eveiy ten days in excess of sixty-five days, which may he consumed in the passage 
out or home (sixty-five days being expected to be the maximum length of passage, the 
amount of penalty is left to Government to fix) , and to have a steam vessel constantly ready 
to start on seven days’ notice with despatches, should a sudden and emergent occasion ari*<‘ 
toi their being forwarded with particular celerity to England, Government in such case 
being entitled to the services of the vessel, machinery, officers, and crew gratis, only paying 
the extra expenses of bouts, pilot, and port charges actually caused by the extra trip. 

For the performance of th$ above sen ice on the above scale, a monthly hire of rupees 
.15,000 is to lie paid month by month, the said hire to commence as soon as five steam 
vessels, of about 500 tons burthen and IfcO-hoise power each, have reached India, fully 
lilted and equipped, in readiness to ply oil the Indian side of the Isthmus of Suez, in 
concert with four others of similiar sis$e and engine power, intended to preserve the line 
\)f communication on the European ide of the said isthmus. 

It is further stipulated, that in the event of the public yielding a hearty and decided sup- 
port to this establishment, and ot their letter* being so freely sent by those steam packets 
a* to produce an annual revenue to Government exceeding the sum of rupees 4, SO, 000 at 
which it has boon assumed, all execs* above that annual sum is to be equally divided 
between Government and the steam-packet concern. 

The above engagement to last for five years certain, and not then to be determinable 
without one ye.uN previous notice, 


(Signed) «J. \V. Tayi.or. 
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(23.) — LETTER from the A distant Superintendent of the Indian Navy to the Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, dated April 17th 1830. 

Sir : 

In reference to your letter of the Sth instant, I have the honour, by directions of the 
Superintendent of Marine, to transmit to you for the information of Government the 
accompanying Intimate Statement, showing the expense of building and sailing, including 
repaiis, of the Hugh Lindsay steamer. 

I have, See . 

(Signed) R, Coo aw, Assist, Supt. 


APi’KNDlX, 
No- 25. 
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(23 ) Letter from 
Assistant 
Superintendent of 
Indian Navy to 
Secretary of 

Bombay 

Government , 
17th April 1830 


Estimated Statement showing the Expense of Building and Sailing, including Repairs, 

of the Hugh Lindsay , Steamer. 

Cost of hull, machinery and stores of the vessel, completely equipped ... lln. 3,52,07 1 

Annual Expense. 

Amount supply of stores of every description und repairs ... Us. 8,000 

— of provisions for the crew, &c. 7,500 

■ o! coals ... ... ... ... ... ... / 1,400 

— pay of the officers and crew 57,020 

Interest on the block and machinery, at G per cent 21,538 

Annual Expense of sailing the vessel ... R*. I,4G,0G4 

(Signed) M. Houc* if ton, Secretary. 
Bombay Marine Board Office, 17th April 1830. 


(21.) — LE TTER from the Postmaster-general at Bombay to J. P. Willouc.iiiiy, Esq., ( jf \ Letter from 


Acting Secretary to Government, dated April 1830. Pontiuuhtcr- 

Sir: ‘ to Sun-u! 

In obedience to the orders conveyed to me by jour letter pf the 10th infant, 1 have the * * 

honour to inclose you a statement of the actual amount of postage received on letters dis- ( ;« m , mnrnt 
patched to England via the Red Sea. Apul»JH 30 , 

2 I beg to inform you that no letters were withdrawn from this office in consequence 


of the Enterprize not proceeding to her destination. All that had been received to be # 
transmitted by her were dispatched on the Thetis, though I have no doubt a much greater 
number would have been received for transmission, had not a sailing vessel been substi- 
tuted in her stead. The date of the departure of the Hugh Lindsay was not known in time 
to enable persons residing at distant stations to send letters by her: this is the cause of , 
the small number sent by her. 

3. Supposing that a steamer were to leave Bombay with packets for England every 
three months, 1 am humbly of opinion that these packets would not contain fewer than 
J ,500 letter?, the postage on which might amount to 7,00(1 or 8, WO rupees, ub several 
of them would be double and treble letters. Tlii« calculation made on the suppo- 
sition that the steamers left at stated periods, and that these periods were known all 
over India. 

I have, 

(Signed) JL BuUrchikh, 

Postinaster-general . 
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Statkmbnt of Postagk collected on Letters transmitted to England by the 

overland Mails : 

To the amount of postage collected on letters dispatched 
by the “Thetis’' on the 17th November 1829: Rs. R$. 

At Bombay, on 297 letters 1,492 0 0 

At Subordinates, on 61 letters ... ... ■«« 244 » 0 

1,736 0 0 

To the amount of postage collected on letters dispatched 
by the “ Hugh Lindsay” on the 20th March 1830: 

At Bombay, on 249 letters ... 1,176 0 0 

At Subordinates, on 57 letters ... ••• ... ... 228 0 0 

1,401 0 0 


Bombay General Post-office, 
12th April 1830. 


It*. 3,140 0 0 


J. BotRC II ICR, 

Postmaster- general. 


^ ( 2 . 1 .) Extract (25.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from Bombay , dated 23d June 1830. 

,0m 5. We beg to bring to your Honourable Court’s notice the Report of Mr. Waghorn, 

June ia:u» of the Bengal Pilot service, connected with his voyage overland, via the Red Sea, from 
England to Bombay.* 

6. Being of opinion that lie evinced great seal and activity in the performance of his 
journey to Suez, and subsequently, when disappointed of u steam vessel, by proceeding 
in an open boat to Judda, and considering him entitled to be remunerated lor his actual 
expenses in effecting this journey, in consequence of his being the bearer of despatches 
for the Supreme Government, we have sanctioned the payment of his bill of expenses, 
amounting to £320. If. 

7. We have referred Mr. Waghorn to the Supreme Government for any further con- 
sideration he may conceive himself entitled to, either on account of this service or for 
his continued efforts to promote a communication by steam between Calcutta and 
England. 


i 


(2f> ) Extract 
Letter Horn 
Mt M iigliorn £o 
No (\ Malcolm; 

.Match 1830 

Also, the motives that induced me to this journey, viz. a wish to meet the experiment 
that was intended bj the steamer “ Enterprise/’ at Suez, likewise to promote steam 
navigation with England and India* * 

I aui positive, had the steamer been at Suez on my arrival, the communication between 

t 1 , London 


(26) — EXTRACT LETTER from Mr. Waghorn, of the Bengal Pilot service, to Sir 
Charles Malcolm, Superintendent of the Indian Navy, dated March 1830. 

I it \vs the honour to report (for the information of the l lonourable the Governor 
in Council) uiy arrival here with dispatches via Red Sea, leaving England 29th October 
1829. 


* 1830; General Consultations, Uth April, Noe. 1? to 2T } £$K April, Nos. GO and 70. 
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London and Bombay w ould have been effected by my lauding at Bombay in fifty-seven Amphnoix 
days, all stoppages included by land and sea. ' No $5 * 


l performed the journey of 1,260 miles from London to Trieste in nine days and a- 
half, and I confidently u$sert it was never done so quick before (posting), and the time 
lost being only twenty-one hours. My route (down the Adriatic and across the Medi- 
terranean) to Ale^mdria was tedious in a Spanish ship, who proved a bad sailer. 1 
was seventeen days; a steamer would have done it iu seven days. In Egypt 1 was 
induced to go by the Nile (from its Rosetta branch) to Cairo, although 1 was longer 
getting there. 


ttiii/niitftif. 

Steam 

Communication 
with India, 
and on the Kims 
of India 


I had a particular desire to judge of its capability for small steamers, and whether 
thev would prove of any utility, &c. Experience on the Nile, added to the information 
I obtained, enables me to say they are of no service, from many obstacles ; besides they 
are not required, for despatches can go by fast dromedaries 


From Alexandria to Cairo in ... 

From Cairo to Suez 

From Alexandria to Suez 
From Alexandria to Cairo 
From Cairo to Ginnah. 

From Ginnah to Cosseir 
From Alexandria to Cosseir ... 



40 hours. 
22 ditto. 
62 ditto. 
40 ditto. 
75 ditto. 
35 ditto. 
150 ditto. 


-V. /?.— It i* to be understood that a regular set of couriers and dromedaries are kept 
lor this purpose. The Pacha's post from Alexandria to Cairo takes thirty hours onfy; 
forty foot messengers run a certain distance in pairs till the whole is complete. 

Not finding the steamer at Suez, I hired a native boat and sailed down the centre of 
the sea expecting to meet her (waiting seven days at Cossier) on the way to Judda, and 
on my arrival there, on the 23d December, I first heard that the steamer was not coming. 

It \» my opinion that steamers will soon be established ou account of dispatch with 
India, more particularly on the other side the Isthmus. It was with the view of being 
of service to any steam navigation with India 11 I have come the present route, and I 
have only to stale my opinion as a sailor : 

First, That the Red Sea is perfectly safe for steam vessels. 

Secondly, The safety of travelling in Egypt, aud the disp&ch, is beyond most other 
countries; in fact I should have no objection to ride from Alexandria to Suez ou a 
donkey unattemled, as far as safety is concerned. 

Thirdly, I do not know any reason (if steamers were established at Alexandria to go 
either to Manteilles or Ancona) why the communication should not be at all times gene- 
rally effected in fifty to fifty-five days! 
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(28.) — REMARKS by Mr. Bowatbr on the Persian Gulf and lied *SVa, a« applicable to 

Steam Navigation, for the purpose of opening u speedy Communication with Eng- 
land and her Territories iu the East, vtA the Mediterranean , dated 17th June 18!i0. 

The first and most direct route that offers itself to the eye of the observer, is from 
Bombay to the Persian Gulf, and from thence up the Euphrates to Beer, crossing from 
thence to Alexaffdretta or Scunderoon by post, a distance of 120 miles. 

The second, aud most circuitous route is by the Red Sea to Cosseir, or Suez, crossing 
the Desert to the Nile, and descending down that river to Alexandretta* 

That this scheme of opening a communication with England be carried thoroughly 
into execution, it hyictually necessary the route should be open throughout the year, or 
otherwise it can never be of any permanent benefit to either country. 

Therefore the primary object to be considered is this : to which of these seas have you 
the easiest access during the south-west monsoon > 

The decision is decidedly in favour of the Persian Gulf, from the following reason a : 
a vessel bound to the Red Sea in that season would not have the monsoou until she ar- 
rived in the longitude of Cape Gardafui, and one to the Persian Gulf until she passed to 
the westward of Cape Ruselhad, which is about 500 miles nearer Bombay than Gardafui ; 
a \e*sel for the Red Sea would likewise have the wind and sea directly against her, which 
would not be the ca«e if bound to the Persian Gulf, it lying in a north-westerly direction 
from Bo m buy, and the Red Sea to south-west. Since Sir Charles Malcolm lias com- 
manded the Bombay marine, cruizcr* have annually made the direct passage to the Gulf 
of Persia during the strength of the monsoon, leaving Bombay in the early part of Au- 
gust. On the other hand, the direct passage to the Red Sea iu this season has never been 
performed, and in fact, 1 believe, never been attempted. Prom the rough and violent 
weather I ha\e experienced in two passages (southern) to the Persian Gulf, in the 
months of July aud August, when off the island of Socotra, I have great doubt# whether 
a steamer of even great power would be able to force her way against these stupendous 
obstacles ; at any rate she would tear herself to pieces, and rarely last two voyages. 

1 have been informed by several officers who have frequently made the same passage, 
that they have always experienced the same weather. 

The south-west monsoon on and near the coast of India is, generally speaking, a coo- 
lant succession of violent squalls, rain and stormy weather, occasionally having thun- 
der and lightuiug. Ou the coast of Africa and Arabia it completely changes its* nature ; 
there it blows a strong steady gale, which occasions a very high sea, but no rain what- 
ever, and fine clear weather ; this weather extends upwards of 200 miles to the east- 
ward of Socotro. The cruizers formerly never made the direct passage to the Gulf of 
Persia during the south-west monsoou, but lower down between the Maldives and 
Laeadives islands and the Malabar coast, crossed the equator, and proceeded to the 
southward until they fell in with the south-east trade-wmds, which was generally iu 
about six or seven degrees of south latitude ; they then steered west to run down the 
longitude, which having done, they recrossed the equator and steered noitli for Cape 
Kaselltad, and it was always off the (led Sea they experienced the most severe weathei 
throughout the passage ; aiul I can say, from my own experience, the seas off this place 
in the south-west monsoou are very high indeed. 

The navigation of the Persian Gulf along the Persian coast is open, free from danger, 
and well known, having been lately surveyed, and daily frequented iu all parts by the 
Bombay eruizers^nd offers every facility in stations to supply the vessels with coal and 
all other requisite stores and provisions* 

During the winter months, that is, November, December, January, February, aud 
March, the winds are variable from north-west to south-east, occasionally blowing fresh, 
and lasting about three days, but generally you have pleasant breezes from these quar- 
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ters, sometimes land and sea breezes. During these months with north-west winds 
you have fine clear weather ; but dark rainy weather, with thunder aud lightning, 
accompany a south-east wind. In April, May, June, and July the prevailing winds arc 
from the north-west, sometimes fresh gales, lasting seldom longer than three days, but 
principally pleasant breezes, with a portion of light winds. In August, September, and 
October, light variable winds from all quarters, but principally from north-west, with 
light airs and calins and extremely sultry weather. The north-western blow with the 
greatest fury, and are most frequently to be met with off the Verdistan Bank: hen* 
vessels bound up the Gulf often find them very troublesome, from the high sea and 
southerly current that accompanies those breezes; but there is a channel between this 
shoal and the main land where a steamer of a light draught could pass through in 
smooth water. The Red Sea, on the contrary, is not known to J^uropcau navigators, 
replete with dangers, and is likewise as notorious for the bad weathor constantly ex- 

E ericnced in it as from its numerous shoals. In the months of October, November, 
December, January, February, March, and April the prevailing winds are fresh gale* 
from the south-east, that extend from Cape Gardalui to the island of Gebel Zchajc, 
situated about 120 miles above Mocha, and from Suez down to these islands north-wc*t 
gales are just as constant, attended hy a nasty high, short, chopping cross sea, and cleai 
weather; but you frequently have very violent squalls from north-west in the northern 

8 art of this sea. About once a month the north-west gales reach as far as the Straits of 
iubelrnandel ; but when MiU wind blows so fresh as to prevail against the south-east 
gales it is accompanied by cloudy weather and rain, lasting about three days, when the 
south-eastern sets in again with redoubled fury. lu the months of May, June, July, and 
August, the north-west winds extend from Suez to Cape Gardalui. 1 sailed in the 
Honourable Company’s sloop of war JJlphinstone from Bombay on the 2 M October 
1828, with despatches for the Red Sea to be landed at Cosseir; wc had plcusant north- 
east and northerly breezes and smooth water until we passed Oardafui ; we there got 
a fresh south-east breeze, and passed Mocha on the thirteenth day. Thi* breeze 
curried us as high Gebel Zehajc ; from thence to Cosseir was a continual struggle 
against north-westers, where we arrived on the thirtieth day, which was considered a 
renmrkubly good passage, but our vessel was the fastest sailer in India. I am sure an 
ordinary sailing vessel would have been much longer making this passage if she had 
bad the same winds. On attempting to beat down Irom Mocha to the Straits of Babel- 
inandcl against the south-east winds, on our return to Indiu in January 1829, we sprung 
our fore and main yards, aud were compelled to put back to fix them, and from their 
shattered state were obliged to wait for a north-wester to carry us out of the sea. 
Mocha Roads is sheltered 1 from southerly winds, but entirely open to the north-west, 
aud when this wind set in it blew with such violence, and so heavy a sea broke in upon 
us, that while waiting for the captain to come off from the *hore we parted from t\\ o 
chain cable anchors, aud it was with the greatest danger and difficulty we succeeded in 
weighing the third anchor. Thtve are two methods pursued in navigating this sea ; the 
body of the shoals lay principally along the line of both coasts, having deep narrow 
chaunek between them. The European vessels navigate the centre of the sea to keep 
these dangers as far distant as possible, and of course meet with rough weather, high 
seas, aud strong currents. Native vessels, to escape this, prefer navigating the inner 
channels, when they arc obliged to anchor every night ; they are so very numerous, and 
principally lying under water, it being utterly impracticable to take a vessel between 
these reefs in the night ; the only guard you have in the day is the discoloured water 
and breakers when it blows fresh^tbe land not being in sight, the weather being so 
very hazy aud thick in this sea. U is now being surveyed hy two very , intelligent officers 
of the Bombay marine. Captains Elwin and Mousley, which, when finished, will no 
doubt obviate a number* of aibjection*' to the navigation of that sea as it stands at 
pre^eul; but this is a veiy extensive undertaking* and must be the work of several 
years: but however minute rite survey may be there still remains one objection, the 
want of a guide to w#rn you Ivfaeu approaching danger, for tbe reefs are so very steep 

too 
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too that the deop- sea lead is not of the slightest use, consequently that sea, from the 
number of reels in it, however well known, must stilt be navigated at night with extreme 
caution and cirduaispection, particularly in bad weather. Not so the Persian Gulf; the 
lead there is a faithful guide to you in alt parts, and may be boldly navigated at ail 
times, mid of risk in tbe worst weather. 

Muscat bears from Bombay nearly W.N.W. about 850 miles, is a port belonging 
to a very ancienrfend faithful ally of ours, who would be happy to afford Us any assistance 
in bis power, and which offers every facility for receiving supplies from the shore, ns a 
vessel can approach within a hundred yards of the beach, and what Is a great desides 
ratum, can be approached with the greatest safety at night-time ; the shdre is bold, 
high, and free of danger, and the only guide required to enter it is a light in shore, or 
on board of one of the vessels in the cove : the lmaum, if supplied with a code of night 
signals, would cause his ships to answer and attend to signals made by vessels off the 
port. It is likewise in the direct route to the Persian Gull, more than half the distance 
to Bussorah ; it is not frequently visited by vessels bound up the Gulf, not from its being 
out of their way, but from the frequent light winds and calms found near the Arabian 
coast, which is* ail in fa'vonr of steamers. Taking Muscat as the first station, there is 
every facility that can be required, and not one objection can be made against it In a 
nautical point of view ; the supplies here would likewise be safe against the attempts 
of any enemy to cut them off when at wpr with Bn European or American power. A 
vessel that could steam nine miles an hour in smooth water, and carry seven days' coals, 
would reach Muscat on the sixth day, that is allowing her to be propelled at the rate of 
seven miles the hour, which 1 am confident would be sufficent allowance for adverse winds, 
currents, and other locul impediments she may meet with; also for any deviation from 
the true course that may take place in her navigation during the months of September, 
October, November, December, January, February, March, April, and May; the winds 
at that season are from W.N.W. to N.E. a great portiou of light winds and calms with 
-month water ; they would seldom be found to blow strong enough to make a sensible 
impression in the progress of a steamer.' 1 have frequently made the passage during 
these months, therefore speak from experience. At Muscat, if assisted by boats and 
men, she would receive her coals, water, and such other provisions as were required, 
ami would be ready in the space of three hours to take her departure for Bushire, 
touching if required at Bassidore, the western extreme of the island of Kisben, and tlic 
rendezvous of the squadron in tbe Persian Gulf, lor the purpose of lauding letters for 
tbe senior officer and the crews of the different vessels composing the squadron, or to 
land any officers or men she may have as passengers ; it bears from Mu«cut N.VV. 255 
miles. Allowing the same rate of sailing (which I am confident, from six years’ expe- 
rience I have had in this gulf, is sufficient allowance for steam navigation throughout 
the year), she would arrive at Bassidore ou the second day, ami it has the advantage 
of lying directly in tha route to Bushire. From this place she proceeds to Bushins far 
the purpose of landing packets for tbe British resident there ; it u also in tier route, 
and bears from Bassidore about 900 miles N.W. by W., and by passing up the channel 
lietween the islands of Polior, Khemi, (nderabiu, Busheah, anti tbe Persian coast, to 
avoid the north-wester*, if blowing ; also between tbe Verdistar book and mainland, if 
advisable (but this would not often be required) she would arrive off Bushire on the 
third day. This port is not adapted for a station to receive supplies, the vessel having 
to anchor three miles from the shore in the inner roads; consequently, in blowing 
weather, eotntnui&atiou from the shore to the vessel far the purpose of transporting 
stores would ha very tardy (hut she would not require coals here) . Bussorah is distant 
200 miles, where she would arrive early on the second day, passing on her way the 
island of Karrack, celebrated far St* fresh water, and offering every facility as a station 
to have stores placed, as you can approach near the beach, and with perfect safety at all 
times. Tins island belongs fa ttic Snelk of Bushire, and hi fortified, and consequently safe 
against the designs of an enemy ; however, it would only be requisite to have coal- 
here as a stind-by in case of vti accident, as the vessel would pus H on the fifth dn\ 
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from Muscat. There is some little difficulty iu finding: the proper channel over the bar 
of the river ut present, owing to the strong tides and want of landmarks, the coast not 
being in sight j,btit how ea*y this impediment would be removed by mooring a floating 
light iu this channel ! the river could then be entered and navigated as high asBussorali 
by night-time, unless in very bad weather, and then only when there is no moonlight. 
Above JBussorah the river is not known to Europeans, I therefore cannot give a decisive 
opinion on the subject of its navigation ; but from what 1 have seen of the river as high 
as Baghdad, and reasoning from analogy, 1 think twenty clays from Bus^orab would be 
ample time fur the despatches to reach Alexanchetta, thirty-three duys from their leaving 
Bombay ; at Buswornh the despatches must be removed into small steamers ol light 
draught of water, peculiarly adapted for river navigation. The passage troin Bu*sorah 
to Beer, when once pci formed, can always be accurately calculated upon, which cannot 
be done in navigated or open sea. In my opinion the length of the parage will not be 
longer in the south-west monsoon ; although a vessel may be otie day longer id her 
parage to Muscat, she will recover that time in her way to Bussorah, for it is during 
the monsoon months light winds are so prevalent in the Persian Gulf. From eight 
years' experience 1 have had of the south-west monsoon, I am aware that a stcumcr 
would have little difficulty in making the passage throughout this season : for even 
during the very depth of the monsoon, which is the latter end of June, all July and 
August, there arc* frequently intervals of several very fine days; and immediately she 
passes Cape Rase 1 had, only distant 7/0 miie«, she escapes the monsoon. For the last 
three years a vessel has left Bombay in the early part of August and made the direct 
passage to the Gull, getting out of the influence of the monsoon in about eleven days ; 
this 1 advance as a strong support to my opinion for this reason, the greatest impedi- 
ment a steamer can meet with is from a high sea ; the month of August being the centre 
of the monsoon, surely it the sea in this month is found so moderate as to admit of a 
vessel working with success against it, there can be little doubt of a steamer performing 
it in half the time. The passage down the Gulf would always be equally as expeditious, 
and more so during the monsoon. 

Aden bears from Bombay, nearly west by south, about 1,040 miles (double the distance 
to Muscat, and much out of the direct course): this must be the first station to have coals 
placed, and it certainly affords every facility at all seasons of the year, for you are com- 
pletely sheltered from the south-east gales, in a bay on the north-west aide of the Cape, 
and from the north-west on the south east side of it. A steamer, supposing her to be 
propelled at the same rate as the one for the Persian Gulf, and which 1 think would be 
adequate allowance, would arrive at Aden on the eleventh day, during the months of 
October, November, December, January, February, March, April, and May; in these 
months they would meet with pleasant breezes from N. E. to W.N. \V., and smooth water 
until they rounded Cape Gunrdufui, there they would fall in with strong steady breezes 
Irom south-eastward, except the month of May, when they would have light winds and 
calms from Bombay to Cape Guardafui, when they would full in with north-westers not 
very strong. It being too soon for them. At Aden, with proper assistance, they would 
receive their Supplies very quick, and depart for Coheir, entering the straits of Babelmandei 
with the same wind and weather. Unless we have a floating light, either at the entrance 
of the large or small strait*, or a lighthouse on the island of Peritn, which would be 
preferable for voxels either going to or coming from India, vessels coining through these 
straits in the night would be obliged to heave-to until day-light, thereby causing great 
delay. The next port is Uosseir, where of course she will land her packets ; for by having 
a steamer lying on the Nile at Jenna (distant about 130 miles from Cosset r) they would 
be on the Mediterranean on their way to England before a Vessel possibly eou Id reach 
Suez, for it is in the sea of Suez the not th- westers blow with all their fury through the 
year, particularly iii the lower pert: the straits at the entrance of this sea are likewise 
extremely dangerous and, however* well known, would never be entered at night-time. 
Coheir is more than 1,000 mples irotn Aden, consequently she would be off port on the 
seventeenth day frdiu Bombay; allowing her the same rate of sailing, her despatches would 
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peach Jenna on the twentieth day, and Alexandria on the twenty- third or twentyfoorth 
day from the date of their leaving Bombay, provided there was a steamer on the Nile 
ready to receive them ; if not, they would be tnree'or four days longer before they arrived 
m the Mediterranean sea. A vessel can easily obtain supplies at Cosseir, as yon may 
approach war the beach, but it is only sheltered from the north-west winds ; if easterly 
or southerly winds set in, the vessels ore obliged to put to sea immediately, for the beach ... , 
is so verysteep you find no anchorage until you are close to it, and with these winds you an j 
have not ityom to ride or Veer away cable. This is the least possible time the passage can 
be performed in (from Aden to Cosseir), making the same allowances I have for the Persian 
Uuir, and supposing the sea to be as easily navigated* 
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But l am convinced, from what I have myself experienced, and the information I have 
collected from officers who have frequently visited that sea at all seasons, that it is utterly 
impossible for a steamer of the greatest power to jperform the journey in the allotted time; 
she may by chance succeed once or twice, but in my opinion it cannot by any means be 
depended upon as an averaged rates The passage from Bombay to Aden during the 
aforementioned months can always be relied on ; but from the obstacles she would And 
opposed to her passage upthe Red Sea from Aden to Cosseir would delay her progress so 
much as to make it requisite to have Jedda as another station, where she would receive a 
fresh supply of coals : this port is not at all adapted to the purpose, for it cannot be entered 
at night-time, from the numerous shoals that surround it in all directions. And if to avoid 
these impediments she navigated the inner channel between the shoals, she must inevitably 
anchor every night, which would infinitely counterbalance any other benefit that might be 
derived from this mode of proceeding. Every thing taken into consideration, I think the 
despatches might go to and from Alexandria in thirty-two or thirty-three days during these 
months, when the sea is accurately surveyed ; but 1 am also of opinion that it is utterly 
impracticable for steamers to make the direct passage to the Red Sea in the months of 
June, Julv, August, and early part of September, (or as I have before stated the weather 
m so very boisterous off the Arabian coast that a steamer would not make head against it; 
and if she did, it would be so slow, and from the great distance she would have to run 
before getting out of the monsoon, it would be impossible to carry the quantity of coals 
required, for she must be larger in bulk and swim deeper, consequently the influence of 
her engine is less, and she is propelled at a much slower rate, for if you increase the power 
of the engine the quantity ot coals consumed also increases. But supposing the passage 
to be made, I am confident it can never be done in the time that woultf make it of any 
utility in sending despatches to England by this route during the south-west monsoon; 
the vessels would likewise be so roughly handled, that Govertiment would find it a very 
expensive concern. 

trorn the above remarks the following conclusions may be drawn in favour of the 
route by the Persian Gulf, supposing the Euphrates to be navigable as high as Beer * 

pic . 0 

1st. The communication is open throughout the year, which is not the caseto the 
Red Sea. * 

• It , < ! n Jy requires a vessel to carry seven days’ coals, water, provisions, &c. accord' . 
mgiy, which certainly is a very great object, as her speed will be to much the greater. 

,3d. Independent of opening a communication with' England, it also answers the same 
purpose to and fr#> the British missions in Persia, Russia, and Turkey, also with the 
senior officer commanding the squadron in the Persian Gull, and the British resident at 
Buibire, scarcely going a mile out of her direct course. 


4th. The great speed with which despatches would reach Bombay from England, 
owing to the velocity with which a steamer would come down the Euphrates having the 
stream in her favour; the greatest point is therefore fully attained, that of receiving 
earlier intelligence from the mother country regarding the state yt European politics. 

6th. The 
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Ai >PENMXf 50k The great advantage derived from one- third of the passage being river navi- 

Xo, %5. gation. 

amtinuM 6th. The great advantages thi* route ha* over the Red Sea, from the state of its uavi- 

(IH ) It^marks on gution, and other local matters as mentioned in my remarks. 

Hie Herman Gulf [u the above calculation f have mack* what I conceive to be ample allowance for 
}J,id i , wifids. wcuther, &c. ; but I am confident the passages will he most frequently made in 

Sh- l ° much less time, for it h a well-known (art the greatest cuu^e of delay sailing vc-seN 

<arn avigation !Iieel w it|, ; n nia kjng the passages is from light winds in the Persian Gulf and boisterous 
weather iri the Red Sea. All my remarks on the Persian Gulf are made from uiy own 
actual experience during six years’ cruizing in that sea. 

I have, &c. 

Baghdad, I/th June 1830. (Signed) J. Bow.aikr. 


(‘29 ) F.x tract (29.) — EXTRACT LETTER from Acting Commander J. H. Wikson to Sir Cuaukes 

Letterjiom Malcolm, Superintendent of the Indian Navy; dated May 29th 1830 

to^rSi 11 * havk the honour to report the arrival of the Honourable Company's armed steam 
‘2UtJi May IH3U. vessel under my rum maud, having in pursuance of my instructions made the passage 
to and from Suez by steam, touching at the different ports to procure coals, & e. a* 
directed. 

On arrivingat Aden (on our way to Suez), an officer was immediately sent on shore 
with the letters and presents addressed to the Sultan, and with instructions to request 
that the coal might be sent off immediately ; the officer shortly returned and staled that 
the sultan was at Layha (a town a few hours’ journey inland) where he usually resided; 
the letters nnd packets had been dispatched to him, but the Sheik of Aden said he could 
not deliver the coal without orders from the Sultan. On the morning after our arrival 
1 was informed that the Sultan wished me to visit him at Lahya, “when everything 
could be settled ; ” a letter which l had in the meantime received from Commander 
Pepper enabled me to understand what was meant by “every tiling being settled/' A* 
1 was not provided with the means of meeting these demands should they be repeated, 
[ requested the Sheik to write to the Sultan that the Government would be much dis- 
pleased with the detention ^f the vessel; and if there were any demauds on account of 
coal, the better way would be to give me at once what was required to take the vessel 
' to Judda, and on my return for the rest, in my way to Bombay, I would settle all 

accounts. On the next day the shipment of coals commenced, but two days had thus 
c ‘been lost, three more were occupied in getting on board sufficient to make the passage 
to Judda. 

On arriving at Judda, the letters to the address of the agent (Hussain Aga) were 
* delivered, and although every exertion was made on iny part to hasten the shipment of 

i coal, four days and a-halt passed in receiving sufficient to carry the vessel to Suez. 
As these is no want of boat! or men at Judda, the loss of lime in delivering coat must be 
in a great measure attributed to the agent being governor of the place; and as he would 
not take any pare personally in the performance of that duty, it waf left to a servant^ 
who felt little interest about the matter. '* 

On reference to the abstract from the log, it will be seen that on pur arrival at Suez, 
one-third ot the time elapsed since our departure from Bombay bad been occupied in 
receiving coal. This, together with the vessel not having steamed quite so fast as had 
been expected, made it too' (ate ir* the season for me to visit Alexandria, to communicate 
with Mr. Barker, as directed in my orders, and as the matter was left discretional, I 
decided on not doing op, as the consequent detention would have prevented the Hugh 
* * Lindsay 
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Lindsay reaching Bombay before the strength of the monsoou t to which, deeply laden as 
she must he to make the passage, it would not have been prudent to expose her. 

In obedience to my orders I wrote to the secretary at the India House reporting the 
arrival of the Hugh Lindsay at Suez, enclosing a copy of the log, also a paper contain- 
ing the result of my observations on the passage, a copy of which is herewith enclosed. 

At Sue/ four days were occupied in receiving all tin; coal deposited there, about 100 
ton*, which clone we left for Cosseir, it being necessary to take coal from thence, in 
order to have sufficient to make the passage to Bomhuv ; on the day of our departure 
from Sue/ a packet was received from Cairo, from his Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean. 
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At thL place two days and ten hours were occupied in receiving about fifty tons of coals, 
which with that on board was thought sufficient to last nine days; not considering it 
prudent to load the vessel deeply, ns a hard north-wester might be experienced on the 
passage to Judda. At Cosseir about fifty tons of coal remain* 

At Judda two gentlemen, Lieutenant Chester of the Bengal, army and Mr. Buffington 
Madras civil semee, applied for a passage to Bombay, and were received on hoard. 

On at ruing at Aden, I went immediately on shore to the Sheik, and requested him to 
commence shipping the coal as soon as possible, which he said he could not do before the 
next morning. I also requested him to inform the Sultan at Lahya, that 1 would pay the 
expense* incurred in shipping the coal on board the Hugh Lindsay, both now and oil the 
formei occasion ; but that whatever demands there might be for expenses incurred in 
moving the coals from Back Bay to the town of Aden, when first bin (led there from the 
Buglahs, I would lather wish should be forwarded to (Government by the Hugh Lindsav, 
as 1 did not feel authorized to pay them ; the Sultan, 1 believe, acquiesced ill this proposal, 
as the coal was immediately delivered, and i paid the expenses of shipping it on board the 
Hugh Lindsay* 

At Aden we were detained five days and eighteen hours. This detention was not caused 
by the limited means the Sheik possessed to send off the coals only, but the whether was 
vtry unfdvoiuable, having every day strong breezes, which prevented the boats horn the 
"hoie getting to and from the vessel without being towed by others. 

On reference to the paper to the secretary at the India House, it will bo seen f sub- 
mitted it as my opinion that, owing to the great delays in receiving coals at the different 
polls in the lied Sea, the communication would he best carried on by having only one 
depot between Bombay and Suez, and a class of vessels whost^ consumption and stowage 
would admit of their carrying fifteen day*’ coal. 

At that station boats and men in abundance would be found to embark the coals, and 
as it would be under the charge of a private individual, vvlio^e interest it would be to exert 
himself hi the performance of such duties as were required of him, it would he more • 
speedily executed than at Aden and Judda, where it was in the hands of the governor, 
who, though professing every wish to forward the service, performed it m a dilatory 
manner. The only objection to Mocha is, that strong winds prevail there fiom the south* 
ward from November till May; but this would be obviated, as vessels of the proposed 
class, drawing about ten feet, could anchor well in, in a line between the north and south 
foil*, where they would be sheltered and in smooth walgr. . At Aden, on the contrary, the 
nigans of embarking the coal are very limited, which cerlairdy might be remedied in 
some measure by sending flats from Bombay for that purpose-; but (lien were the coals 
deposited in Back Bay ) as they should be for the steamers to receive them w ithout hiudcrance 
from the weather, that place is so far from the town the f Joverument must be at the 
expense of building godowns for it* and keeping up an establishment to take care of it 
when there, all of which might be avoided by having Mocha as a depot. Another point 
to be considered is the great expense attending the purchase of coal at Bombay, and freight 
from thence to the Red Sea, as has been done in the present instance. 1 respectfully 
fcubmit whether a great saving might not be effected by having the coal sent out from 

n. 6 0 * England 
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Englund direct to Mocha, arranging so that the vessels should always arrive at Mocha 
with the first of the south-west monsoon. From thence having discharged the coal they 
might return freight to Europe, which would enable them to carry the coal to the Red Sea 
at a moderate rate, as the voyage home would not be lost. Part of the coal thus conveyed 
to Mocha might at the proper season be sent up to Suez for the dep6t there, the agent at 
Moclm performing that service on contract. 

In the paper before mentioned (to the secretary at the India House) I proposed that 
vessels should proceed to Cosneir only ; but having since visited that place! am of opinion 
it is not well calculated for a coal depfrt, as it is quite unsheltered from easterly and south, 
easterly winds, which would be experienced most in the season in which steam vessels 
would be running. 1 also in the same paper mentioned a report of coal being found in the 
mountains on the western side of the sea of Suez, which 1 have since discovered to have 
originated in a mistake of the natives, who have picked up pieces of bitumen on the sea- 
shore, and which they mistook for coal. 

When the whole of the coal at Aden was on board we had at least one day less than 
when we left Bombay. By the greatest care m using it, by wetting and returning the ashes, 
it has been made to last the trip, and on anchoring in this harbour we had about four 
hours left. 

In conclusion,! have much gratification in stating that the Hugh Lindsay has made the 

I mssuge to Suez and back without any accident whatever. Trilling repair* are required. 
Hit nothing but what can be done by the engineers oil board, excepting one of the holding 
down bolts, carried away during the last north-wester experienced in the Red Sen, to 
replace winch it will be necessary to haul the vessel into dock. The boilers require caulking, 
a new set of firebars are wanted, and also a set of new circles for the paddles. 


(30.) — PAPER sent by Commander Wilson to the Secretary to the Court of Director*, 
dated “ The Hugh LimUay," Roads, April 23d 1S30. 

The Hugh Lindsay is of a beautiful model, an excellent sea boat, and steers well ; her 
burden 411 tons. By the btuldei’* plan her intended draught is 11 feet 0 inches, at 
which she would carry little more than- five da\s* coal; having necessarily been laden far 
beyond that to pet form the parage to the Red Sea, a fair estimate of her speed can 
hardly be formed. Stinting us she did so heavily laden, trimming ballast could not be 
taken on board, and as the gieat body of coal lay abaft the centre, when she lightened it 
was impossible to bring her into proper tiim. Although the chain cables the only 
things moveable of material weight, were got aft, she being thus deeply laden, or when 
not so quite out ot trim, it is not surprising that she has not exhibited greater speed. 

On her arrival at Aden there remained only about six hours' coals which show? her 
not calculated for the navigation up thb sea, as in so long a passage a vessel should at 
least carry three days’ coal extra to meet any unfor*cen detention. Another objection 
to a vessel of her class is the expense her great consumption of coal must put the 
Honourable Company to. 

It ha* been thought that if the stage from Bombay to the Red Sea could be divided, by 
establishing a depftt for coal either at Socotra or on the Arabian coast* somewhere about 
Cape Morebat, it would facilitate the communication ; but I am inclined to think it 
would rather retard than expedite the object iu view, both from the local disadvantages 
of the place* w inch must be used where vessels cannot approach the shore near, and the 
dilatory manner iu which the cool i* delivered at Aden and Juddah, which show's the 
didiculty, or indeed impossibility, of inducing the Arabs or Turks to perforin any engage- 
ment with the prompt celerity ami punctuality so necessary in this case; further arrange- 
ments might pqasibiy be made by which die delivery oi coal at the different depdu 

would 
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would be expedited ; but it must be borne in mind that, when all that is possible shall be 
done, the coal can never be shipped with any thing like the dispatch it is in England, 
where every aid that mechanical ingenuity and local facility affords is available. For the 
above reasons I think the fewer depdls the better, and am of opiniou that the communi- 
cation with Suez would be best carried on in (wastages, one from Uomhay to Aden, and 
from thence to Suez direct ; the expense attending several depots would thus be saved, 
and much delay avoided. 

I may here observe, that every object in view in the overland communication would be 
equally well attained if the vessels went no higher than Cossetr (as for as passengers arc 
concerned the majority would prefer landing at that place), the route from thence 
affording an opportunity of visiting the remains of antiquity in Egypt; and the convey- 
ance of despatches would be the same within twenty-four hours, us the time it would 
take a steam vessel to go up to Suez from the parallel of Cosseir would be equal, within 
twenty-four hours, to the additional time requisite for conveying despatches from Cosseir 
down the Nile to Cairo ; thu* the expense in consumption of coal on the pussugc to Suez 
would be saved, and but little if any time lost. 

In conclusion I would submit, as my opinion, that the class of vessels fittest for the 
navigation of the Red Sea would be such us could be propelled by engines whose con- 
sumption should not exceed nine tons in the twenty-four hours, and winch should curty 
fifteen days' coal at that rate of consumption ; and such vessels would, I am of opinion, 
he tally capable of performing the passage from Bombay to Cosseir or Suez m two 
stages, as before proposed. 

It may be worthy of uotice, that l heard a report at Jtuldah that the bills composing 
what is called m the churts w The High Land of Zcile,” situated on the western side of 
Suez, and distant from that place about HO miles to the southward, produce coal in 
considerable quantities; if this lie fact it may be worthy of further investigation, as in 
rase arrangements could he made with the Pacha of Egypt to convey coal to Suez lor 
the use of our steamers, a great reduction might be made in the expense attending the 
steam navigation of the Red Sea. 

(Signed) J. II. Wilson. 

Acting Commander 
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(Signed) Ciiahi.es Malcolm, (Signed) J H Wilnov, 

SujiorintendeM Acting C onmiamlcr. 
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(31.) — LETTER from Sir C. Malcolm, Superintendent of^the Indian Navy, to the 
Bombay Government, dated 23d August 1830. 

Honourable Sirs: 

Is reference to the last paragraph of Mr. Secretary Willoughby’s letter, under date 
the 9th .June requesting my opinion upon the whole subject of steam communica- 
tion, in reply, I have the honour testate that 1 have been thus long delayed in answering 
this order, as I felt that 1 could not do justice to so important a subject without the tidiest 
inquiries to ascertain, with all the correctness possible, the state of the wind*, weather, 
and currents throughout the whole year between this and Sue/, as well as the various 
ports which lay in that track, with their capabilities of being used during the various 
seasons of the year with most advantage to steam navigation. 

2. With regard to the class of vessels best fitted for this service I have already fully 
stated my opinion in my letter of the 12th November 1829, and 1 continue to think that 
no cla*s of steamer will he found better adapted to the proposed service, provided they 
can carry from twelve to fifteen days’ coal ; with less many difficulties will constantly 
occur, as has been already stated by Captain Wilson in Ins letter to Mr. Seci clary Auber 
ot the 22d of April last. 

3. It beiugalso of much importance that the establishment of these vessels should he 
on as reduced a scale as possible, to enable them to carry the greatest number of pas- 
sengers, [ would suggest it to be as below’.* This establishment would in my opinion 
render them perfectly efficient for the duties of the packet*, and when required for the 
purpose of war they would have an increased complement. 

4. To keep up the communication from hence by steam wdth Suez four steamers will 
he required, three of them only manned as one is supposed to he c onstantly under repair. 
The principal difficulty is the distance of the first station from Bombay to the Red Sea. 
In the S. VV. monsoon from the loth of May until the 20th of August I conceive iio 
steam vessel can go to the Red Sea, hut 1 consider that with the experience of u few 
\o) ages, which will show the best stations for our coal depots, x easels might return at 
all seasons, even wdicn the N. E. monsoon is at its greate-t height, by bating depots far 
enough to the northw ard. Commander Wilson, of the Honourable Company’s steamer 
Hugh Lindsay, conceives Manilla near enough ou his icturn (1,397 miles to Bombay) to 
take his final departure from iu thp N. E. monsoon. I doubt this; but should wc find 
it too far we can have adepAt either at Cape Isolettc, where there is a good harbout, 
only 870 miles from Bombay, or at Zoor, 7/6 miles (near^lassalgafc) where the chief 
is our friend. It may be useful here to remark that during the N. K. monsoou the 
weather all along the eastern coast of Arabia is very favourable to steaui navigation, 
being moderate with frequent calms. 

5. A good steam vessel leaving Bombuy during the N. E. monsoon, which could 
carry twelve days* coal, would I think make certain of reaching Mocha, but if that 
should be found upon experience to be too great a distance ( 1 ,7^6 mile*) there is Manilla, 
or a depot might be formed, if necessary, on the south side of Socotra (which is only 
1,200 miles), with a fair wind ; but it is evident the fewer depAts the mure rapid the 
passage will be and less the expense. 

6. There seems to be doubts of the practicability, at all times during the N. E. mon- 

soon, 


• Commander * 1 Stokers 8 

Master .. «• I Coal Trimmers 4* 

Purser .. ,1 Seamen .. 8 

Midshipmen .. .. .. •* t Lascars . . .. •• 8 

Doctor .. .. .. ». .. i Servants .. .. .. 8 

Engineers .a — 

Assistant Engineer ...... i 4> 

Armourer ........ i , — 

Carpenter . . •• •• i 
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soon, of getting the coals off from Mocha, as strong winds often blow right into the 
roadstead, and create a very considerable and unpleasant swell : a hulk has been pro- 
posed ; still the officers who have been frequently there say that there is no part of the 
anchorage where she could he moored, or where the steamer could be anchored, that 
i* free enough from swell during those gales to allow of laden boats lying alongside of 
either, particularly the steamer, with safety. The remedy would be a shed on the 
isluud of Perim, or Bubelrnandel, in the harbour of that name, which is landlocked, and 
accessible at all times and seasons ; as it is uninhabited, it would he necessary to get the 
Sultan of Senna to keep a guard there, which would be both cheaper and better than 
keeping a guard of our own in such u hot desolate place. In short, I see no difficulties 
that cannot easily be overcome by a short experience of the capacity of the vessel* em- 
ployed and the winds and seas they encounter. 

7- Explanatory of the last paragraph I have enclosed a synopsis of the winds, weather, 
currents, &c. &c. between this and Suez, which has been drawn up by the master of the 
Paliniinis, under the correction of Commander Moresby of that ship, and has been exa- 
mined by all the officers who possess local knowledge of those seas. I have also annexed 
a statement of the different distances, and a chart containing the coast of Arabia from 
('ape Isolette to the island of Perim with the Maud of Socotra. 

8. The number of vessels required would of course depend upon the communication 
that is to be kept up. The expense of each vessel for the trip (of three months) amount- 
ing to about twenty- three thousand rupees, a sum which in my opinion would be de- 
frayed by passengers and letters. 

9. In order to keep the machinery of these vessels in a perfect state, as well as to 
render them immediate repairs when required, I think it would be absolutely necessary 
(as well as a saving to Government) to have an efficient officer with a knowledge of the 
construction and repairs of marine engines as inspector of steam vessels ; this officer 
would also have charge of the dock steam engine, the superintendence of which (by 
two of the Mint mechanics) costs the Government four hundred rupees per mensem, a 
Mini that would nearly defray the extra expense of the situation suggested. 

10. I would also beg leave to suggest that the supply of coals should be the Llongeunuh 
coal, and that it should he annually deposited at Mocha or Perim, whichever may be the 
head station, direct from Europe. Tlic vessels leaving Europe from February till May 
would enable ships coming to this Presidency to take the coals at a very reasonable 
freight, as in being able to leave the Red Sea from June to September, they would 
have a quick passage to ttys port, and the coals might be conveyed by country craft 
from either of these ports to Suez or Cosseir. 


U.I find, also, that efficient and intelligent engineers could be engaged, through the 
medium of a respectable mercantile house at this Presidency, at a much more moderate 
c rate than those now employed, which under the present system forms a very heavy item in 
the expense of steam navigation ; besides, those men who have been sent, as well ‘as those 
from Calcutta who draw such high wages, have been troublesome men, taking every 
advantage of our being dependent upon them, and it is of great consequence to render 
us as soon as possible independent of their insolence and caprice. 

12. In order that your Honourable Board may have a comprehensive view of the case, 
l have herewith annexed a statement of the actual expense of one of tliose vessels, allow- 
ing for her consumption of coal tor a voyage to Suez and back, with her other expenses 
for a period of three months ; also an estimate of the building and equipment of one 
vessel of the class suggested, with the expense of her engines, founded upon creditable 
data. 


1 Iwe, &c. 

Superintendent’s Office, (Mgued) Ciiarlk* Malcolm, 

Bombay, 23d August 1830. Superintendent. 
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Superintendent 
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Bombay Marine, 
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# 

SCA l^d f the Distances between the different Stations for Coals. 


r bom 




Bombay* 

Mocba 

CoBscir 

Bombay 

Maculla 

Moclm 

Juddnh 


Bombay 

Bombay . . • . 

Curia Muria . . 

Bombay 

Cape iBolette or Mndraka 
Bombay 

Bombay • ♦ 

N.E. Harbour in Socotra 
N W. ditto in Socotra 
Bombay 

Zoor 


TO 


ay 


Grand Depots. 
Mocha vifi Babelmandel 


CoaseiT 

Suez and bach again to Cosseir 
. Minor Dep6ts: 


Maculla 

i 

i 

j Mocha vid Babelmandel 
Juddnh 
Co8seir 


Stations proposed, but not 

ADOPTED * 

Perim . . 

Curia Muria . . 

Mocha viA Babelmandel 
Cape lsolctte or Madraka 
Mocha tuj Babelmandel 
N> E. Harbour in Socotra 

N.W. ditto in Socotra 

*>• 

Mocha viA Babelmandel 
Mocha vtA Babelmandel 
Zoor 

A 

Woeba wi Babelmandel 


Distances tn Miles. 


1,780 miles. 
9*5 — 


ife 


50a — 


i»397 wiles. 
40 5 — 
539 — 
3B7 - 

1,740 miles 
1,008 — 
84a — 
867 — 
970 - 
1.148 — 

1,JM — 

691 — 
632 — 

776 - 




(Signed) Chaiuju Malcolm, 

M Superintendent 


» 
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ESTIMATE of tbfc proposed Establishment for a SyhaM** of 270 Tom, with her Daily 
Consumption of Coals for Forty-one Days, to Suet and back to^ftcw; nfcoy, and her 
other Expenses for a period of tnree Months. 




i Commander 
i Master .. 

TaWe Allowance 


1 Purser 

2 Midshipmen - . . . each 

l Assistant Surgeon, per day 4 Rs. . . 

Military Pay 


a Engineers . * 

1 Assistant Engineer 
1 Armourer . . 
l Carpenter . . 

8 Stokers 
6 Able Seamen 
4 Coal Trimmers 
6 Lascars 
4 Servants 


each 


each 


$► 

Psypsr Month, 


As. 

600 0 o 
“° M35 


uol 

95 / 


920 O O 

50 0 0 

,#0 ^o 4 


1 # 0 \ 
84 J 


200 0 O 

50 0 O 

&Q O 0 

50 0 0 
23 o 
22 0 
10 0 
8 o 


15 0 


— — 7 

Tons or 
Three 

Monthi' Pay. 


CostoT Provision 
la Kind 
per Month. * 


As. 

l,8oo 

405 

# 860 
300 

612 


0 0 
o o 


o o 
o 0 

o 0 


1,200 O 0 

150 o o 
150 o 0 
ifiO o 0 
55® 0 0 
396 o 0 
120 
144 


o 
0 

180 0 


0 ! 

o 

0 


Ditto — j 

111 0 0 

60 0 0 

Provision Amount 

. . • • 

6,879 0 0 
1,516 a 0 


! 

8,395 a 0 

Total of 41 day,’ Coo) at 10 ton, per day, at \ 

13>530 0 f) 

33 rupees per ton 

Wear and tear for three month, 

I{f 

J 

1 

at, 9,5 « 0 

1,300 0 0 


Rupees 

*3,185 2 0 


V 


19 2 0 


19 » O 

19 « 0 
o 
o 
o 
Q 

o 
o 
0 
o 


19 a 
19 2 
19 0 
19 A 
*1 0 
6 0 
(5 o 
6 0 


Total Of # 
Throe Months' 
Provision 


As. 


to 


117 00 


117 o 0 
6® a o 

58 a u 

58 a o 
4O8 o 0 
351 o o 
72 o o 
108 0 o 
79 o o 
36 0 o 

1,510 2 o 


% 
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Steam 

Comttwnktkil 
with India, 
and on die River*' 
of India. 


Bp^OEtt’S ESTIMATE, 

Of Mitt, and Spar, «f j^jawiirof #70 Toni, Iran-fattened, »• . . R*. 96,000 

EnginWtfflw him power complete, in Bombay 484^00 

Completing board .■ .. *,<*>0 

Store, required Ibr the vend 8,000 

■ •" M y i,34>ooo 
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(32.) Letter from 
the Bombay 
Government to 
the Court 
of Directora ; 
25th July 1831 
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(32.)— LETTER, from the Bombay Government the Court of Directors (Marine 
$ lfl$| Jiepttrtnieut), dated Juiy 25th 1831, 

Honourable lira* 

Wifi havdHhe honour of transmitting to vour Honourable Court the accompam in a 
copyof a Minute recorded by our Right Honourable the President on the subject of 
steam navigation* and to inform your Honourable Court that his Lordship's proposi- 
tions have met with onr concurrence, and the uece«*ary measures will be taketr for dis- 
patching the Hugh Lindsay to the Red bea by the 1st of January next. 

We have, &c.** 

(Signed) Joim Romka. 

W. Nkwxham. a 
Jamks 8uthkrla*I% 


(33 ) Minute 
*pf Governor of 
Bombay ; 
14th July 1831. 


(33.) — MINUTE of Earl Cl* he, Governor of Bombay , subscribed to by the Board, dated 

14th July 1831. * 

It would not he, 1 think, advisable to keep up the Hugh Lindsay steamer as a vessel 
of war, ami the uumber of officers and nu n which she will require for her vovagc» to 
the Red Sea und buck should be left to the Superintendent of the Indian navy to settle ami 
report to Government, bearing ip mind the necessity of reducing the expense of the 
steam vessel as low as possible, without any injury to her efficiency. I do not think it 
would be at present desirable, as we are ignorant of the inteuiion of the Court of 
Directors, to have a complement of officers sent on board the Hugh Lindsay with a view 
of training them in that vessel to a knowledge of managing steam vessel*. In the first 
place the fewer officers aud men the Hugh Lindsay has the better, for she has but 
little accommodation ; and if as I hope the Court shall decide hereafter to have a regu- 
lar communication between Ibis country and Europe by means of steam vessels, I have 
no doubt of our being able to select from the Indian navy as many experienced officers 
as we shall require r or that important brunch of the service ; in the mean time it will be 
sufficient to keep only such a complement of officers and men on board the Hugh 
Lindsay as xvill enable her to make her passage with safety and expedition. 

I propose that the Superintendent of the Indian navy shall be directed to have the 
Hugh JLindsay ready to leave* Bombay lor Suez on the 1st day of January 1832^ and that 
‘.he remain at Suez until the 10th day of February next, when >he will start on her 
reUiru to the Presidency ; and I will state to the Board my reason for fixing tho*e dates, 
and proceed to make a few observations, the result of uiy experience of the nature ot 
ahe voyage from the Red Sea to Bombay during the winter months* 

One 6f tho gveat objects of a communication by steam with Europe is to receive early 
intelligence oTthe orders of the Court of Directors, and to send in return the answers of 
Government. It is notorious that vessels which leave England for India in November 
and December, rarely, if ever, reach their destination before the mouth of May, whereas 
tlie despatches which will I hope be forwarded by the Malta steam packet in December, 
will reach Alexandria before the end of January. ^Tbe Consul-general will without 
delay forward them to Suez, and thu*Nva #haU receive them, as well #£:Mie latest news 
lroui Europe, by the second week in March, full two mouths earlier than we could in 
any way expect them if sent rouud the Cape. I wrote long since to the Court and 
Board to inform them of my ^intentions, and I trust the arrangement will be satisfactory 
to my colleagues. I conceive that the 1st of Junuary^mlt be as good a time as 
any other for passengers proc^eflfojj from India overland mjEu(ro|ie, aud we may pro- 
bably receive afifwers to our despatches bvthe Hugh LliiSmf'by the last March Chiua 
•slap ; but as there is link urMtunately wonting in the churn, a communication by 
*’ a steam 
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a *teaiu packet bet\veet»'Aie.va!)(lria %(l Malta, that must be necessarily an uncertain 

ev * nt ’ 1 " ' 7 : \ ; 7 Am : 

The difficulty of getting out of the Hed Sea very often during, ai>(P||wftjfa after, the 
month of December for the three first months ol the year is considerable^ as strong 
south wjmls prevail constantly in the motiihs of Jatm&tV, February, ami March. The 
worst jfaonth in the year for a voyag^|own the Red Sea is the month of January^ 
afterwaftfe there is generally, during the Spring, a calm tiff 11 aiiort duration, at wht m' 
time a powerful steam vtWl, like the Hugh Lindsay* by watching her opportunity, may 
make a good passage. From Sue* to Juddah thy north-west wind generally at that 
M-a**on prevails, amt the steamet experiences but little interruption. From Juddah the 
difficulties increase, but, as 1 welt know, they are not insurmountable. From Juddah 
the reefs extend southward as far as Hodeida, and with the assistance of the chart made 
hyj^aptain Elivon,autl having a pilot on board, the steamer, in the eveut of a prdfenlence 
of Strong southerly winds might cither go in smooth water within the reefs, anchoring 
every night, or it the wind, tliough adverse, was moderate, she might beat down the 
sea against it; and below Hodeida about twelve miles south there is as fine shelter as 
is to be fouud in any bay in the world, at Ra» Ma/aimnel Hay. From this bay to 
Mocha is not above eighty miles, wliere again is excellent shelter, and as the Hoard 
know* Mocha is within forty miles of the Straits of Habeimamiel ; so that, with the 
experience already gained, with smooth water within the reefs, and th£se harbours to 
run into, in case of bad weather without, I have no doubt of a steam vessel with the 
powers of the Hugh Lindsay making her passage with safety and expedition, even at 
the most unfavourable season of the year for getting p|it of the Red Sea. I have dwelt 
upon this part of the subject at some length because I am aware that an unfavourable 
impression may be conveyed its to the jiossibiUty of a Certain return from the Red Sea 
by any steamer during the winter months, in consequence of the last unfortunate voyage 
to Bombay of the Hugh Lindsay, but l have already stated to the Board that the delay 
in my arrival at Bombay solely arose from a want of a proper supply of coals. 

The superintendent of the Indian nuvy should be desired to take measures to send a 
supply of coals to the Arabian coast and to the Rea Sea for the next vojage of the Hugh 
Lindsay at the opening of the ensuing fair season, and hh the Benares will at that time 
leave this Presidency on her return, probably the \ easels containing the coal might be placed 
under the orders of Captain Eli von, and the superintendent should ascertain whether any 
and what part of the coal was purchased from a private merchant at Mocha lust winter for 
the use of Government, and he should report what quantity o J coal is now at Maculla and 
Juddah (1 believe eighty tons at the former and thirty at the latter port ), and a hat quantity 
he proposes sending, and to what ports, for the next voyage ot the Hugh Lindsay. 
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I am led to hope that having given due notice in this country of (he intended vayagj>J|p- 
the Hugh Lindway, and of the period of her return, and having done mv best to 
same be known in England, that great numbers of letters will be sent by tier, whichywlth 
her passengers, will defray a considerable part of (he expense of the voyage. Thl object 
however of a ready and quick communication with Europe is one of so great importance, 
particularly at the present time, I must consider the expense or the Voyage u matter of . 
minor consideration ; I feel it, howev*$, to be my duty to do every thing in m> power to 
reduce it as much as possible. T'tot .nt-ense, at least in the article of fuel, unhid be 
considerably iessfMxl if the awtfflmf edit required whs sent direct from England to 
MaculijO Wtf hfKBHi port the ' qoUiH«y ffef ujijfhd might be sent without difficulty, and at 
little co«l^iro^t§''^ungalows of thd s ’th»uiit^Mto / the different ports in the Red Sen, tod 1 
certainly wish ed call the attention of the Court of Directors to this subject in the spent 
of their deciding to send put tuore steam vessels to this country. I should inform the Board, 
that finding the iaettar agtoi Jjf ,lbe Company at Juddah in every respect an improper 
person to be employed, | (o dly w hwtlf to appoint an Armenian mertbaol, by name 
A Him Yusef, in hid place, oflliStjb 1 hope my colleagues will approve, and 1 have every 
reason to believe he will be supported by the Governor and Other Turkish authorities ol 

tin* 
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(33 ) Minute 
of the Governor 
Bombay; 
Hth July 1831. 


(34* ) Letter fiom 
Secret Committee 
of the Court 
of Directors to 
Bombay 
Government ; 
18th June 1831 


(3.) ) l'\ tract 
l.ettn fiom 
Secret Committee 
to Bengal 
Government ; 
14th March 1831. 


^3(» ) Extinct 
Letter from the 
Right Hon 
Chailcs Grant 
to the 

Secret Committee, 
1st Fob 1831 

K 
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tbe place. We have not I believe any agent either ntjf@bs*eir or Sue*; at both places, parti* 
cularly tbe latter place, an accredited agent is really necessary, andbefore the next voyage 
of the Hugh Lugp|y I propose appointing one; but before I do so I with tbe secretary to 
let me know wnfctis the amount of pay of the agent at Mooba, tbe only paid agent 1 
believe of the Company in the Red Sea. Perhaps until the communication becomes more 
frequent, it may for the present be sufficient to pay the several agents for their trouble each 
time the steam vessel touches at the different ports, and this mode of remuneration will be 
I think more economical than a fixed salary, and, together with the consideration which 
being agent to the Company gives to the individual who holds the situation, it will probably 
be sufficient for all the duties imposed upon him ; but 1 am clearly of opinion that we 
should have accredited agents at Suez, Cosseir, Juddah, and Mocha, and if the Court 
decides to make Maculla a depdt for couls, an agent there will be also wanted. 

Dopoorie, Hth July 1831. (Signed) ' Clarb. 


(34.) — LETTER from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to the Governor in 
Council at Bombay, dated the 18th June 1831. 

We transmit to you for your information and guidance, copy of a letter which, on the 
14th March lust, we addressed to the Governor-general in Council, on the communication 
with India by the route of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

Our wish and direction is, that you should inquire into the subject, and submit a nfinute 
report of the result of those inquiries to the Governor-general in Council, with tbe least 
practicable delay, transmitting to us at the same time a copy of such report for our 
information. 

As it may be desirable that you should enter into communication with Mr. Farren, His 
Majesty’s Consul-general for Syria, we shall transmit to him a copy of this despatch, in 
order that he may supply you with any additional information which he may obtain on his 
arrival at Damascus. 


(35.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to the 
Governor-general in Council at Bengal, dated Hth March 1831, 

Wa transmit to you for your information copy of a letter which we have received from 
thk Right Honourable Charles Grant, President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, dated the 1st February last, together with its several enclosures, from 
Captain chesney of the Royal Artillery and Mr. Farren the Consul-general for Syria. 

Our objtetfbt transmitting these papers to you is to put yon in possession of the opinion 
of these individuals, in regard to the communication with India by the route of the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. 


(30.)— EXTRACT LETTER from the Sight Hon. Charles Grant to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors, dated the 1st February 1831. - 1 

I h avb the pleasure to.eqckme for your information copies of papers relating to the* 
communication- with India by Useroui* of the Red Sea RttdtbePennao Guff. 


The first is by Captain Chefewy bfjthe Royal ftrtillery,%^ enters into an examination 
of the difficulties in Ui way ofq ewnmunicatiou with tntfll bkway of the Red Sea. 

f| ' ’ The 
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The other of tbeie paper* is by 1%. Farren, His Majesty's Consul-general for Syria, 
whom' 1'have long known, and wbob, Ibefieve, perfectly competent from hi* local 
knowledge to speak on the points to which be adverts* ns it respective advantage of 
communicating with India by the route of Damascus* Bussora, and the Persian Gulf. 


k‘ 
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(37.)— EXTRACT LETTER from Gspt. F. R. Chksjiky, of the RoVai Artillery, to the , <»’•) Extract 

Right Hon. Sir Robert Goanox,.a,c.B., HU Majesty’s Ambassador to the Oilman better from Copt 

Porte, dated Jaffa, 3d September 1830. Vtiu £h 

Sir; • Anilmmiior to the 

I hat* realized the intention communicated to your Excellency in my letter from ’ 

Cairo, dated 7th June, of visiting Suez, Lake Menzaleh, Ac. and also sailing down the 1 ' l,> 

Red Sea to Cosscir, from whence I crossed the desert to the Nile ; endeavouring to 
ascertain during these jouruics what impediments aud facilities exist with regard to a 
steam communication with India by- one of these routes. 

It is with some degree of hesitation that 1 venture to touch upon a subject so foreign • 

to my profession, and attended with some difficulties, bnt steam navigation is undoubt- 
edly less complicated than that of sailing vessels, and its extension to more distant 
countries has long interested me ; indeed so much as ten years ago I made some calcu- 
lations as to the feasibility of the communication with India through Egypt and the 
Mediterranean, leaving the mails at Gibraltar, Malta, and perhaps Cape Mutapau (for 
Greece, &e.), and although I did not bring the subject forward, the consideration of the 
question naturally prepared ray mind for the local examination just completed; the 
result oi which I shall proceed to give, trusting that your Excellency will bear In mind 
that I am not a nautical roan, and therefore have a claim to allowances for any errors 
which may arise from this cause, particularly a* I hope they will not be so serious as to 
mislead any one In considering the grand question itself. 

The Red Sea offers serious difficulties to the navigation of sailing vessels ; its western 
side is shallow (owing to coral rocks), and when the wind is not so favourable as to 
permit their keeping the Arabian shore on board, they are naturally exposed to much 
danger on the Egyptian side. During 4ve months, beginning from the middle of May, 
the wind blows steadily and moderately down the Red Sea; during all this period vessels 
must beat up the Red Sea as fer as they have to go ; ana as the Arabian navigators 
neither know the use of the compass or the bearing of the stars, they invariably come- • 

to every night, consequently the voyages towards Suez would be exceedingly long if tti&f 
were undertaken at this season of the year, when all navigation may be said to ceiiaf 
fer, if there be not the supposed time for the vessel to reach her destination earty in * 

May, she waits until the Autumn, when southerly winds give a speedy passage, andvWlth 
a fair wind, a safe one, through the deep water on the Asiatic side, where (bmp is a 
space sufficiently broad and free from all obstructions. ... £ . 

It is evident that the foregoing difficulties do not apply to steam vessels, which can 
make a straight course at ail times, and which could- ascend the Bed Sea against the 
moderate Binds prevailing there, aspe rate of six or seven knots per hour, when she is 
not impedi%'ibfpl apprehend that 4 , 1^091 mpl* of wind Is a rare occurrence in that sea, 
and tbaHh^te*a?l'would prove that a rimm vessel (of moderate power) con ascend 
with much rapumy even at the most UBlkvourable moments ; so that there remains bnt 
one serious difficulty — ibe coals — wh^th could be overcome by formiug a depdtat Mooba, 

Aden, or some-other place Jo dm striritoof JBabeimandei, to which they could be tnms- 
ported iu many warn: fojr msgg^ by Lake Menzaleh, and across the Isthmus on camels 
to Suez; orup the Nile to Kw»e and across to Cosscir, on camels at a contracted rate 
of about eight dr ten piastres nr nine or ten cwt., and still cheaper were an establish- * 

ment 
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Ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte; 
2d Sept 1830 
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incut of those animals to be kept for this purpose^as the Pacha does, allowing only four 
piastres for each Journey to the Arabs who feed, keep, and conduct the animal. The 
transport up Uig^ile is known to be exceedingly moderate, so would the subsequent part 
he from Cosseir to Mocha ; and in this way the depdt could speedily be formed at a 
moderate expense, unless it should prove still less to send the coals thither altogether 
by sea. & 

The necessary fuel, whether coals, charcoal, oil, or wood* being placed near the 
Straits of Babelmaudcl, the next question is* bow high in the Red Sea it would be mo*t 
advisable tlmt the steamer should ascend ? Coheir offers one route ; the port is tm open 
one, but perfectly safe, with sufficient water within 300 yards of the shore, and even 
within 100 or less in some places, and from this place a Tartar on a dromedary can 
reach Alexandria in the course of ten days going through the Desert in a diagonal line 
all the way to Cairo (leaving the Nile at some distance on his left), and thence direct to 
Alexandria. Admitting that this is not an extreme case rather than a practicable one. 
it is evident that it can only apply to despatches; and that the officer carrying them, 
and passengers, would either take much more time, or choose the easier route of cross- 
ing to Keane, and descending the Nile, which would either separate the pustetiger*, 
parcels, Ike. from the mail and despatches, or involve the delay of the latter at Alex- 
andria until the former could arrive; for which reason, if the port of Cosseir were to he 
ultimately decided upon, it would he decidedly advisable to make the communication hy 
the Nile (as far at lea^t as Cairo) and endeavour to give every facility as to time which 
this route is capable of. 

Four dollars and a-lialf only were usked for eleven camel*, with their attendants, to 
take me from Cosseir to Kcnn£; three days and four nights were employed in this 
journey, fifty hours of which were consumed in actual travelling ; the camels being rather 
heavily laden made but about three miles and a-hulf per hour, owing partly to the heat 
from 100° to 1 12% the last three days of June. 

But with one station, ami a relay of camels, placed in a valley midway, occupied by the 
Ababdi Arabs preparing charcoal, and where there is water, the journey from Cosseir to 
the Nile (with annuals moderated) laden) need not exceed thirty-two or thirty-six hours, 
including a short rest at changing ; and supposing u boat to be quite ready, either at Kenne 
or Coplos (which is rather nearer the Red Sea) and to go down the Nile day and night, 
as mine did, for the sake of a present (against a contrary wind all the time), she would, at 
the same rate, reach Cairo in four da>s, and less than four (a Tartar takes thirty-six hours) 
would carry the party to Alexandria, making in all nine du)*, or nine days and a*half, 
from Cosseir, and twelve id cases of some unforeseen delay* 

Kven these periods might he materially shortened hy the use of a river-going steamer, 
imth as those on the C lyde, some of which draw but eighteen inches water, and one a good 
deal deeper (two feet and a-hatf or three feet) could ascend and descend the Nile at all 
Rosetta, which is only six hours by the Desert from Alexandria : from Kenne to 
RwftM&ffr^tbout 380 miles, and a vessel going eight knots would accomplish this upwards 
against the stream of two knots and a-hulf in seventy hours, and downwards with the 
current it) forty-two, making fift>, including eight to go from Rosetta to Alexandria ; so 
that the whole journey from Cosseir would be performed in eighty-six or ninety hours; 
and that from Alexandria to Cosseir in fl* or 116, with very little fatigue and no real 
difficulty : and with contracts and the necessary arrangements about coalf, &c. the 
expense of the whole would be gutffeiefltly moderate. 

The next route that presents itself I* that by Suez, which port the steamer would reach 
m about twenty-five hours more than she requires to go to Cosseir ; there is safe 
anchorage and shelter within five miles of the town, and she cannot go higher until the 
**and is removed which chokes the passage up to the JoWttdohere there is but a depth of 
-even or eight feet water only 1 ^ . 

The subsequent di%wlties ip grossing the Isthmus and embarking ere greater than tho** 
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attending the port of Alexandria, but were they once overcome the route of Sues would 
be still quicker; before, however, 1 enter more into its details, it will be necessary to 
endeavour to describe the situation of Damietta and the adjacent coast, with the itnpedi- 
ments in embarking, &c. 

Damietta is on the right bank of the eastern branch of the Nile, and about eight miles 
from its mouth, where there is a bar of about 150 yards long, having rather less than four 
feet water when the stream is at the lowest, and seven feet and a*haif when at the highest ; 
formed by the deposit of the river from time immemorial, without any efforts to remove 
this serious impediment, which obliges all vessels to take in and discharge their cargoes 
outside of the river, where they anchor in moderately safe ground, the goods being trans- 
ported in germs (a sort of lighter) which passes constantly to and from Damietta, the rent 
ot the river inside the bar being sufficiently deep. In bad weather the vessels run from 
the river’s mouth to a bay formed by a point of land north-east of the Nile, distant about 
four mites; ibis anchorage, called Tachtarass in Arabic, and Caubroo in Italian, gives 
sufficient water for large vessels between & mile and a-half and three miles from the snore, 
where there is a considerable space, and smooth water for boats to communicate with the 
shore. It is exposed to the north-east, but vessels # are considered sale at single anchor; 
and as no accidents are remembered, or at least spoken of, it may be concluded to be 
really secure : it is about eight miles from Damietta by land, chiefly along Lake Menznleh, 
from which a part of this bay is separated by a narrow stripe of land, and through which 
there nr an opening into the lake for boats, called Stano Souan, four or five feel deep. 

Running about 15. S. 15. from Tachtarass, is the narrow sandy stripe of land separating 
Lake Menzaleh from the sea, and through which are the passages Stano Souan (already 
mentioned) three nulea from Tachtarass ; that of Bohaz Dibeh, ten or twelve ; tho one of 
Stano Genuleh, about fifteen ; and, finally, the ancient one olTineh, twenty-five or thirty 
miles distant, now dosed. 

The lake begins about a mile and a-lialf from Damietta ; it is an irregular parallelogram, 
nearly forty-three miles long fii.S.E. und W.N.W,),and varying from seventeen to twenty 
broad N. l'I. by S, W. from the sea to the land tide; the bottom is a mixture of mud and 
sand, generally covered with weeds, but quite level, tho depth seldom varying more than 
six or eight inches, being rarely much under four feet, and seldom materially above it, 
except where the sea enters ; there are u number of small gran«y uninhabited islands in 
the lake through which the fishing boats pass with facility in all directions ; they are very 
numerous, of a construction at once broad end sharp, so us to give speed witli little draught 
of water, and yet carry a good deal, some more than twenty l<yis, tne smaller eight or ten. 
The fishermen live ot the towns on the south-east border of the lake, m. at Menznleh, an 
hour from the lake, and on the canal from Mansoma; M atari ah on the lake; S.ian, two 
hours from the latter by a canal (joining them) ; and finally Tincb, a village constructed 
by the French (when they marched into Syria), it is a little eastward of the lake within 
200 yards of the sea, with anchorage in good weather a couple of miles from the village ; 
this is the nearest point to Suez, and would be the most convenient if the French Cty&tUto 
the lake were to be re-opened, as it is but two days and a-half, or thirty hours of pilgrim’s 
travelling from that place. 

The next shortest is that of Saau, now in use by the Mecca pilgrims : this village is two 
hours from the lake at Matariab, which it joins by a canal of three feet and a-half or four 
feet water; down and up this the jNNd* pass at all times to finh, A line drawn from 
Damietta to Sue* would pass over about thirty r $w miles of lake to Matariah, and thence 
through Saan (propelled by poles against the bottom when the wind fail#) to the latter; 
and three days (thirty-six hours travelling} thence to Suez ; therefore, putting on one side 
the question of opening the bar at Damietta, there is the Bay of Tachtarass, where a 
steamer could await in safety! andsuppasing one station (giving one change of animals 
half-way through the Desert), tfld^Jdtirney from Suez to Saan would lie accomplished in 
twenty-four or twertty-eight hours at the most; and the Kubsequent part (by the lake) in a 
small Wamer or fast- rowing bout, its eight or ten more, going not to bamietta but the 
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western extremity of the lake, and at once to the vessel by the passage of Stano Souan, 
making about fifty-six or sixty-two hours from the latitude of Cosseir to the supposed 
place of embarkation in Tachturuns, whereas that by the Nile to Alexandria requires 
eighty-six or ninety-six hours. 

Suez would also have an additional advantage in the facility of supplying the necessary 
fuel ; the Arabs of the Isthmus and those of Mount Sinai are ealily dealt with, and would 
hail with joy any thing like constant employment ; a party of them who accompanied us 
to Suez afterwards followed empty to Mount Sinai, to obtain one day's employment at a 
very moderate rate; and judging by those expenses, 1 have little doubt that coals could 
be transported across the Isthmus under ten piastres for each camel carrying eight or ten 
cwt. (at the present exchange less than *2s. bd .) ; so that unless some intrigues should be 
used at Alexandria, fuel could be transported across Lake Menzaleh, the Desert, and 
finally to Mocha, at a \cry moderate rate, and thnt in suflicient quantity for the whole 
consumption ; which will be much less than for the same distance of any other sea, simply 
because there is what may be called a trade- wind during a considerable portion of the 
year, down nt one period and up at the other, making it well worth while to unship the 
puddles to sail the whole length of tlie Red Sea, going at the rate of eight or ten knots 
without steam, in ii nice breeze and smooth water, not offering any serious impediment 
or delay when contrary. Hie Arab junk hired to go to Cosseir made that voyage from 
Suez, ‘JOO or miles, in four short days, thirty-seven hours in all, sailing. 

In this view of the question there remains only one case where a difficulty might arise 
in the sequel, namely, if the roadstead of Tnchtnra**H should prove less safe than I have 
veimired to state ; but 1 believe it will be found sufficiently good to be adopted unless 
that of Alexandria be ultimately preferred to it, and also the other sources near Damietta ; 
one or both of which would in all human probability be available, and become still more 
advantageous. 

The first is the removal of the obstruction at Damietta Bur by means of machinery : it 
is not considered a very difficult task, and the merchants w ould join in the undertaking. 

The second is the improvement of the Bohaz, or Stano Geiniieh; also opening that ot 
Tineh, so as to communicate with Suez by the latter place, avoiding Damietta altogether. 
The passage of (veinilch is at times resorted to by small Syrian vessels for shelter in had 
wentner ; it opens about N. N. K., is nearly half a mile long and fifty yards w ide : the least 
depth I found exceeded eleven feet; but as l was beset by the Arabs, and met some 
annoyance, I cannot be quite positive that this is the lowest point in the inlet, though I 
believe it to be so, and thnt nearlv at all times of the year ; for there is no fresh-water 
current to make a deposit, or the Bohaz must have been closed long ago. The land is 
low and sandy on each side of the entrance, and the surf moderate, ow'ing to the opening 
lying towards the Syrian coast ; once inside of the passage the lake is met six feet deep, 
afterwaf^sles®, 

I fee) al||y strong conviction (from the nature of the soil) this opening could lie readily 
enlarged b^mo use ot machinery scraping the muddy bottom so as to admit a steamer, 
and tnut if once done it would long remain open; in addition to this operation, it is proba- 
ble that it would be necessary to form a kind of small ba^in at the inside of the entrance, 
merely by driving a light range of piles, to keep out the deposits of the lake, and permit 
the \essel to remain afloat at all times: this place would then have two ways of communi- 
cating with Tineh, the one by sea, the other through the lake ; and either would be accom- 
plished with a fast boat in little more thaivthree hours; so that from Suez to the steamer, 
or the reverse, would require but twenty-seven hours, or thirty at the outside. 

In the other opening to the westward, called Dibch (with a castle erected by the French 
for its defence) l found h$t the or six feet water throughout nearly a mile in leugtli and 
100 vanb in breadth ; it seeimi to be capable of much improvement, but at a far greater 
expense ilian that ol Oondteh, and when finished it would ne more distant from Suez, &c. 

If difficulties arise in the other quarter, there seems nothing more requisite to put the 

communication 
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communication b) Cosseir awl the Nile into operation thnn the construction of a small 
river-going; steamer, with five or six men, a good deal of spread on the water, and little 
depth; and to send the supply of fuel up the Nile in the common large boats, to b< 
transported to Cosseir by the Arabs, from Kenne or Koptos; unless it should seem more 
advisable to purchase charcoal at Cosseir, whither it is brought some leagues by the 
Ababdi Arabs, and sold at the rate of eight or twelve piastres tor a common sackful; so 
that whether coals be carried thither, or charcoal bought, the tribes in question would be 
equally interested in the continuance of this intercourse. 

Any of these routes, however, which may be adopted, will probably only pave the way to 
the realization of the grand idea so long indulged in England and other parts of Europe, 
of connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea; n little time will probably remove the 
ill-founded apprehension of increasing the height of the former by the influx of the latter ; 
for whatever natural cause can be supposed to exist likely to maintain the Red Sea at a 
higher level, can hardly fail to influence equally the Mediterranean, at the distance of little 
more than one degree. The land, it is true, shelves gradually from the Red Sea to the 
western shore of the Isthmus, at a mean difference of eighteen feet according to the 
French engineers, but it is very questionable that the sea itself is higher, communicating 
(as it does already) round Africa; but even if St could prove so, an additional inlet wifi 
no more increase the height of the Mediterranean than do the increasing and infinitely 
more voluminous ones from the Black Sea and Atlantic; the surplus is, and equally will 
be, di*po*ed of by evaporation where seemingly greater, because the influx is literally 
regulated by the quantity exhaled, and, us I apprehend, cun neither he more nor less 
whether supplied through one or six inlets; on which principle the Modi terra nenn (when 
it shall communicate; would as readily give to the Red Seu as receive from it, were not 
the temperature of the latter, and the exhalation, lessened by the cool north winds during 
the heat of the year; therefore a moderate current may be expected to run from ihfc Hod 
Sea. But it is rather to be feared that this w ill not give a sufficient body of water to open 
a noble passage for ship of moderate burthen, than that any prejudicial increase should 
be the consequence to Inc shores of the Mediterranean. 

A> to the executive part there is but one opinion, viz. that there arc no serious natural 
difficulties; not a mountain, scarcely what deserves to be called a hill ; and in a country 
where labour can be had without limit, and at a rate infinitely below that of any other 
pal t of the world, the expense would be a moderate one to a single iiution, and scarcely 
worth dividing between the great family of Europe, who would all derive benefit from 
the measure ; and were the Pacha heartily to consent, he could employ (as he did on the 
Mahomedan canal) 500,000 Arabs, feeding them out of his stores, and putting neatly all 
the contracted price into his coffers ; he is fond of speculations, and this would be a 
grand one for the world at large and a very productive one for his pur*c. 
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LETTER from J. W. Farrkn, Esq., Hi 4 * Majesty’s Consul-general in %nVi, to 
the Right Honourable Charles Cram, President of the Board of C ontrol, dated 
Holles-street, 26th January 1831. 

My dear Sir : « 

Government having now directed its attention to Syria, and appointed me there with 
the commission and powers of British Consul-general, for the purpose of effecting that 
public measure of commercial interest which was first entertained and adopted, and 
under so many difficulties has been uniformly and zealously supported by you, 1 request 
your consideration to another &uhjtci it now opens, and which is of great importance 
to the East-India Company, under a variety of circumstances, present and prospective 
— the shortest and most desirable channel of communication between this country 
and India. 
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It is unnecessary for me to make any lengthened remarks on the importance of this 
object : I will therefore only observe, that the present state and prospects of Europe, 
the affairs of India, and our interests in Persia and Central Asia, in relation to them, 
make it one of daily increasing solicitude* 

Hitherto Syria ba« been without the pale of British regard and protection, and this 
object has therefore been sought through channels with which we were in political 
connexion : my appointment, however, over the whole of Syria (and, may I add, my 
local knowledge and acquaintance with the character, resource*, and customs of those 
countries) now present Syria to us under a new and practical point of view, as a medium 
of intercourse with India. 


From Alexandria in Egypt despatches have to pass to Suez, where they arc shipped, 
and the steam-vessel proceeds down the Red Sea to India. 

It is clear that the Hust-lndin Company derive and cultivate no collateral interest 
whatever by this route. The passage of the Red Sea at seasons is dangerous ; the 
countries which border it are uncivilized, unproductive, and inhospitable, and in the 
whole passage to India not one objfct of political or commercial interest to the Com- 
pany is combined with this course j and from ail their affairs and correspondence in 
Persia and Central Asia, and their establishments at Bagdad, Bus*ora, and Budiire, they 
are as fur removed us hy the ordinary intercourse by sea. It is, in short, merely a medium 
for carrying despatches between India and England, sustained at an expense which B 
not at all lessened by any collateral advantage. 

Now the despatches and letters, whether sent by the packet direct or from any Medi- 
terranean port, would urrive equally as soon at Damascus as to Alexandria, and if by 
land through Constantinople, would unquestionably arrive sooner by twelve days at 
least ; as the country between Damascus and the deset t that separates Egypt from 
Syiia is mountainous and broken. Prom Damascus to Bussorab the Tartars go in ten, 
twelve, and fourteen days, and even less; and from Bussorah to Bombay the sailing 
voyage Is about a fortnight or eighteen days. 

The Tartars thus employed form a regular and a Government establishment, us the 
post of Turkey ; they are provided with special firmans from Government ; are inva- 
riably employed to carry the revenues of the pachulics to the Porte; are sent with large 
sums to the most distant parts hy buukers, pachas, and merchants, and carry all the 
despatches from the different Governments and from the ambassadors and Europeau 
authorities its the interior- The established European post from Smyrna to Constan- 
tinople, twice a month, and from Constantinople under the Austrian embassy there 
through Vienna to Europe, is conducted by these Xai tars, without any idea of insecurity 
being entertained in respect to it by the merchants and residents in those parts. During 
the time I was in Turkey 1 never heard of any one of these Tartars being molested or 
' impeded; and the necessary atrangemeuts, understanding, and security being made 
with the districts on the route from Damascus to Bussornh, and a good personal feeling 
and proper influence and intercourse being sustained with them hy myself and in my 
official character, a« well as the communication being recognized as belonging to and 
under the special protection of the British and Eust~ltidia Governments (as that at Con- 
stantinople is under the Austrian), 1 fed perfect confidence in the regularity and safety 
of their dispatch. 

By this route, therefore, time wpuldj not only be gained, and the transmission of dupli- 
cates by laud or sea combined in it with nearly equal advantage, but the East-India 
Company would acquire a direction and control over the first and regular intercourse 
from Europe with Western Asia, nnd with the districts in its route, which is a point of 
some consideration ; tint! Hint is also of infinite importance to the Company, and as 
such 1 strongly urge on your consideration, it takes up a Hue which draws in all our 
relation* and interests in Persia, and embraces and facilitates the correspondence of 
our Indian Government, the Board of Control and the Directors, with each other, and 
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with Tabreez, Teheran, Ispahan, Bagdad, Bussorab, and Bushirc. It enables the 
Government here to acquire much earlier and more frequent information (and this is 
of vast consequence) than by the other route, of alt those political urgencies and occur- 
rences which may call for immediate action, as well as of the proceedings of their agents 
in those parts. It opens new sources of general information respecting those countries 
through the observation of travellers in the service of the Company, who would more 
commonly take that route. It is a course from which, when once familiarized to our 
ideas, lines of inquiry wHI strike off in various directions through regions which invite 
our inquiry, and possess capabilities for repaying our commercial enterprise. Through 
those parts we «hall be extending an acquaintance with the British name, the British 
character, and British influence, and in those parts it is our especial interest to do so. 
And in conclusion, it has an obvious tendency, which, if I do not now dwell on, I 
cannot too strongly express my sense of the importance of, in respect to the pecuniary 
interests and the political objects of the Company in Persia and Central Asia; it has an 
obvious tendency to attract commercial men, in this country and India, to the commercial 
capabilities in Persia, and offers an invitation and facility tor their cultivation, by enabling 
them to form establishments and trials in so intermediate a situation between India and 
England, that with each their distance of intercourse could be little more than a month. 

If you look at the length of the voyage from Suez, and its sterility of interest, political 
or commercial, and contrast it with the course through Syria and Bus*orah, taking up 
the whole line of our important political interests with rendu, and opening new com- 
mercial interests in the route, 1 believe that, in respect to time and other important 
objects, you will deem the latter preferable; and If so, will give it, 1 trust, your 
encouragement. 

Believe me, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. Farrkn. 
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His Majesty's ship Alligator left Bombay on the 27 th instant, and reached Muscat the 
4tli February, passed (hi pc Junk the 8th, having sailed from Muscat on the 7th, where 
they remained three days ; off the Quoins the 9th, Cape Nabon the IOth, Cape Verdistan 
the 1 1th, and passing close to Bushirc reached Karrack on the 13th, making the passage, 
under some delays, in fifteen days. After taking a pilot at Karrack they lo«t the wind, 
sprained a mast, and were considerably impeded by the current of the Euphrates, which 
made them five days from Karrack to Bu**orah, a distance not further than from 
Verdistan to Karrack, which was performed in two. The voyage altogether was 
nineteen days, and might be done by a steamer in a for tty glit; from Bussorah to Da- 
mascus twelve, making twenty-six days ; from Damascus, by steam, to Leghorn, Trieste, 

Malta, or Marseilles, from six to fifteen days ; und to London in seven or fourteen days • 

or a month, allowing ample time in two months. If from Damascus to Constantinople 
by land, twelve to fourteen days, making thirty-four ; and from Constantinople the 
ordinary post is twenty-eight, though couriers arrive in nineteen, twenty-one, and 
twenty-three days. If from Damascus to Malta, by steam, mx days ; and from Malta 
to Eugland, by the regular Government steam packets, twenty-three days* making 
tweuty-nine days from Euglaml to Damascus. 


(39)*— LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor in Council at Bombay ( to.) n< r hum 
(Public Department), dated 14th March 1832. Court of 

Para. 1. W* shall now reply to the letters noted below* which relate to the mainte- ,),r< f f ,rs tf * 
uancc and employment of the steam-vessels attached to your Presidency, and to the c; ( ivmiMi<nt • 
proposed increase of their number* for the purpose of more expeditious communications 1 1 th* ^lart h > 

between India and Europe by means of the Red Sea. 

Answ^k 


* Marine Letter, )8th April 1090, ditto, 12th November, No- 15; ditto, 25th July 1801, No. 10. 
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ANSWER to Letter dated 18th April 1830. 

2. Your letter of the 18th April J830, communicates some information respecting 
the probable expense of steam vessels for the Red Sea. You consider the expense over- 
estimated in the statement front the Marine Department, dated 17th April 1830. We, 
on the contrary, consider it under-estimated, because that statement omits many item- 
which ought to be taken into account. The statement, corrected accordingly, would 
stand as follows : 

Teak-built Bombay vessel with engines and stores complete,! 

160-liorsepowcr : the hull and engines lastfifteen jour- ; the > 
boilers last four years, and after repairs three ycai- longer ) 

One additional boiler (in Englund) 

Repairs twice, at £300 ditto 


Rs. £ 

3, 52,071 = 33,800 


£1.200 
600 ‘ 

1,800 


£33,600 


% 


Annual Expknss. 

Capital sunk annually for fifteen years in vessel, Rs. 23,471 01 ... £2,2 10 

Ditto .. ditto " in boiler- 120 


Intere-t on capital at 6 pet cent , Rs. 21, 0(K) ..._ ... . ... 

Insurance at £7. 10*. per cent, on the half of £33,600, or £17.800 

Establishment, Us. 37,600 ... ... ... ... ••• 

Stores and repairs, Rs. 8,000 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

l’io\ isions, Us. 7>&00 ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

Coal-, half u year’s or 182^ days' consumption, at 24 hour- to the day, sup. 
posing <hc 1 esse! unemployed or under sail the othei ball yew. One 
bushel per hour for e* ery 10-hor-e (lower : 84 lbs. are equal to one bushel : 
number ol tons 2,628 (This i- the rate of consumption of the very best 
coals, that of inferior coals is greater.) 2,628 ton-, or 1,941 chaldron* in 
Loudon, at 30*. ... ••• ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Freight from London to Bombay, at 40*. per ton 

Insurance from London to Bombay, ut .1 per cent. ... ... ... 

About one-quarter being pnPon board the steamers at Bombay, theiemain- 
ing three-quarter*, or 1,071 ton*, at Mocha, Cov-eir, or Suez; freight to 
tlmse stations, assumed on the average ut 50*. per tou, to Moeha being 

probably less and to Cosseir uud Suez more 

Insurance on ditto, from Bombay to Suez, assumed at 3 per cent, on £1 1.500 
Add expense of landing, warehousing, and reshipping coal- at Red Sea 
stations, 1,927 dollars (sec Captain Pepper's letter, dated Aden, Novem- 
ber 1829), for six times only, the smallest supposable number, would be 
dol lars 1 1,562), at 4*. ••• ••• 


£ 

2,360 
2,012 
1 ,335 
3.003 
766 
710 


2.01 1 
5,2.36 
213 


4,92“ 

343 


2,312 


£ 26,800 


This computation gives £6. I*. 6rf. per tou in the whole quantity, or £7* 1*. on tin 
three-fourths of the Red Sea stations. 

Coals purchased at Alexandria and sent over the Isthmus of Suez would be £6. 10*. 
per ton (see Mr. Barker’s letter, dated 23d January 1829), and the expense of putting 
them on board the steamers would ha^o to be added. 

The annual expense of the Hugh Lindsay’s coals is computed in the Bombay statement 
of l~th April 1830 at rupee* 71>4<'0; but the actual expense of coals appears by a sub- 
sequent 
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sequent statement to have been in 1830, 49,501 rupees far three months, and in 1831, 
rupees 33,361 for three months, with the following note: “ The amount of coals i$ less 
this year on account of their being partly freighted in Government vessels ; but as alt 
the kills for the conveyance of coals to and from different places in the Red Sea have not 
come to band, it is probable the amount will be fully equal to (bat of the former year/* 

Ft must not, however, be supposed that employing Government vessels to carry coals 
cost* the Government nothing, and for the most part the coals must be sent by private 
sailing vessels, which must go for that express purpose and can bring nothing buck. 

The statement besides includes uo allowance for risk# und it docs not appear wlmt allow- 
ance is made for freight. 

First outlay of steam vessels, at £35,600 per vessel ... £142,400 

Annual expense of four steam vessels, at £26,800 per vessel ... ... £107,280 


Expense of one steam vessel for fifteen years, including, the original outlay £402,000 


Expense of four steam vessels for fifteen years, including the first outlay after 
this period, the original outlay of £142,400 would recur £1,(508,000 


3. We give this statement as an approximation only. We desire that you will return 
ih a statement on the same principle, taking care to bring into view any item here se^ 
<lo\vn, and any others that we may have omitted. 

4. The annual expense df two Red-Sea steam vessels would, according to this state- 
ment, be £53,600, supposing that the vessels and engines turned out well. Blit there 
is little ground tor this supposition. 

5. We transmit a number in the packet, a letter to the Supreme Government, on 
the subject of the Teliea steam vessel, in which we have shown how very far from 
encouraging are the experiments hitherto made in India in the building or purchasing 
of steam vessels* 

6 The loss from defective vessels or engines is still as likely us ever to occur, and every 
loss of this description must be added to the inuual charge. The expenses of the survey- 
/ ing vessels must also he brought into the calculation. 

7- Steam vessels on the Mediterrariean side of the Isthmus of Suez would cost less 
than on that of the Red Sea tti fuel, and in some other particulars. Still, taking all 
circumstances into consideration, we arc satisfied that one hundred thousand pounds 
(£100,000) would be a very low estimate of the annual charge of four steam vessels, 
two for each side of the Isthmus, even if all circumstances of the original outfit of the 
vessels should turu out much better in future than in the great minority of past instances ; 
supposing all future experiments should turn out as III as the post, it is impossible to * 
compute the magnitude which the expense might attain. W 

8. We are not insensible to the advantages of a rapid communication with India, and 
of the importance of encouraging the application of steam to that purpose. 

9. We arc also disposed to believe that a steam communication by the Red Sea, ami 
still more, if it should be found practicable, by the Persian Gulf and the River Euphrates, 
would open the way to other improvements, and would ultimately redound to the benefit 
of thin country as well as of India; and if our finances were in a flourishing state we 
might possibly feel it a duty to incur even the enormous outlay which wc have specified. 
But in the present condition of our resources we cannot think the probable difference 
of time iu the mere transmission of letters a sufficient justification of such an expense. 
We cannot anticipate that the return in postage and passengers would pay more than 
a very small portion of the charge. 

10. These considerations induce us to pause before we determine the great question 
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A pi'UNDi x engaging in any project of this character at present; not peeing our way clear to 

\o 25 such a result aa would justify the expense, we shall not authorize any further steps in 
\onimd' the matter. 

(S 9 ) Utter from 11. At the same time we deem the subject too important to be lost sight of or hastily 
Court of dismissed. We shall, therefore, not fail to carry on inquiries into the practicability of 

Directors to effecting the end in view at a reasonable expense. We desire that you also will prosc- 

Bombay cute similar inquiries, and communicate to us the result, but that you will not adopt any 
( iovornment , measure involving expense without our previous sanction. 

I4tli March 183 2 

ANSWER to Letters dated 12th November 1830 and 25th July 1831. 

12. The preceding paragraphs were prepared some time since, but we have deferred 
their transmission in the expectation that more recent experiments might throw some 
additional light on the subject* But the only romiuuuicatiou in the above letters which 
it seems necessary to advert to is the letter from the Superintendent of the Indian Navy, 
dated 23d August 1830, in which he states that to keep up the communication from 
Bombay to Suez by steam four steamers will be required, three of them only manned, 
as “ one is supposed to be constantly under repair.” Our calculations above were made 
for two steamers only on the Bombay side of the Isthmus. The Superintendent fur- 
nishes a statement, making the expense of one of these vessels rupees 23,125. 2. per 
quarter. This would make the expense of the three working steam vessels for that side 
of the Isthmus nearly three lacs of rupees per annum, leaving the charges for the fourth, 
or the one continually under repair, to he added, which it may be presumed would 
make the charges for the four, according to the Superintendent's view*, about four lacs 
of rupees per annum. But this statement, like that of I/th April 1830, omits many 
essential particulars, and require* to be reconstructed on the principles of our preceding 
calculation, which a diligent and careful enquiry has satisfied m is rather below than 
above the probability of the natural charge : and indeed, without going again over our 
former ground, it will be sufficient to observe that the actual expense of the Hugh 
Lindsay's coals for three months was, on both her late voyages, more than double the 
amount allotted in ihe Superintendent’s estimate for the entire cost of the voyage, 
including establishment and wear and tear of the vessel. With respect to the superin- 
tendent’s plan for supplying the Red Sea stations with coal, as hi the passage cited , 
below,* the best insight we can obtain into the subject has given us every reason to 
think that it would be neither so easy of accomplishment nor so economical as the 
Superintendent believes. * 

13. You will receive this despatch as including in it the reasons of our having com* 
plied ouly in part with your indeut for coals and tallow, dated 15th March 1830, and for 
our not complying with your mare recent indent, dated 7th June 1831. 

i * - * We are, ftc. 


( to ) Extract 
Letter fioin 
Bombay 
( vovernment ; 
ISth May 18 32. 


(40.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Bombay Government to the Court Directors 
(Marine Department), dated May 18th 1832. 

Para. 1, With reference to the letter from your Honourable Court's Secret Committee, 
dated the l$th of June 1831, we have the honour of traosniitting to your Honourable 

Court 


* 10. u I would also tea** that the supply of ranis «hoMki bs the Lkragt much cool, and that it should 

be annually deposited at Moca* or Pu*m, whurhevpr uv*y t* the head station, direct from Europe. The vessels leaving 
Europe from February to May, would enable &;p* coining to thl* Presidency to take the coals at a v^ry reasonable 
freight , as in bcinff able to leave the ft*4 Se . from June to September they wuufd 1 m * a quick passage to this port, 
ami the cools ought ho tynvegedhy eou.fcry craft from either of these porta to oc Cmeirt? 1 
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Court the accompanying copy of a Minpte by our Right Honourable President, submitting 
the result of liis inquiries cm the subject of an overland cortimunication between England 
and India, either by the Red Sen or through Turkish Arabia, together with copies of two 
papers received by his Lordship from Commander Wilson of tbe Honourable Company’s 
steamer Hugh Lindsay. . - 

£• We heartily concur in his Lordship's views at to the groat public good that must 
result from the establishment of a regular and speedy communication with England via 
the Red Sea, which is attainable by steam navigation alone; audio the event of your 
Honourable Court’s seconding our exertions, and causing vteam vessels to be constructed 
for the navigation to the Red Sea, we conceive Commander Wilson’s proceeding to 
Kngtqjnd to enable the engineers to profit by his personal knowledge and experience as 
to the descriptions of vessels best suited for the purpose, to be highly expedient* 

3. We have consulted his Majesty’s Consul-general in Egypt as to the fecilityof laud- 
ing coal at Damietta, and of transporting it acrosa Lake fttenzaleh and the uesert to 
Suex, and the probable cost by the ton, specifying each and every head of expense ; and we 
have also requested his opinion on the practicability of the plans suggested by Captain 
( hesney for facilitating the undertaking, and on the effect which he thinks the proposal 
to adopt them would have on the Pacha of Egypt. We have also requested Mr. Barker 
to transmit to your Honourable Court, with as little delay as possible, a duplicate of the 
report which he may make to u» in answer to this reference. 
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(41.)— EXTRACT MINUTE of Earl Clark, Governor of Bombay, dated Pared. 

May 4th 1832. 

1 proceed to make some observations to the Board, on the only part of the subject 
treated of in these papers with which I can pretend to have any acquaintance, and that is 
the facility of communicating with Europe by the Red Sea, and 1 beg to say that my know* 
ledge is very confined, being the result of what I learned iu the course of my tedious 
journey overland last year. 

The Court desire us to make minute inquiries on the subject of an overland communi* 
cation, either by the Red Sea or through Turkish Arabia, and to transmit with the least 
practicable delay the result to the Court, and to the Governor-general. 

1 believe a« much information as could be obtained on the subject of the passage by the 
Red Sea, in the absence of almost any practical experience, bis been already sent home, 
and the great importance of establishing a quick ana certain intercourse between England 
and India, by the means of steam vessels from Bombay to Suez, and rice vertn , has been 
over sod over again urged on the immediate attention of the Court. I wilt not therefore 
take up any portion of the time of tbe Board by enlarging on these topics, hut will COgrtint 
myself by stating that 1 presume tire importance of this object is now admitted on 
both here and at borne, and by expressing my hope that the Court will be induced shortly 
to direct the measures which should be taken to bring, 1 may almost say, Europe and ladia 
together. 

1 think tbe three voyages which theHugh Lindsay has made to Suez and back (the two 
latter at the most unfavourable season of the year fog a voyage down the Red Sea to 
Bombay) have proved to demonatratiofl that the experiment has succeeded beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of those who were Well aware of the difficulties attending its 
navigation, for it must always be remembered that though the Hugh Lindsay is an 
admirable steamer, perhaps the best t ever saw, she was not constructed for so long a 
voyage, and that when l»dw with chat for a voyage of eleven or twelve deys (as she was 
only constructed for a' voyage hf <w sht days) she is so deep in the water her course is 
very much impeded ; aud i nstead of going eight or nine knots an hour (the natural speed 
of the vessel when at her proper height above the water), she does net go more than five 

it. 6 R or 


(41.) Minute 
of Governor of 
Bombay . 
4th May Jsilg. 
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or aix knot* in ike Hour, and notwithstanding this impediment to her steaming, 1 can safely 
say, from my own experience, that she made her way well and bravely against the most 
tremendous sea 1 ever encountered in a steam vessel, find I have been in the habit of 
making voyugea in steam vessels between England and France, and still oftener between 
England and irel&nd and hack, ever since their establishment in oar parts. If, therefore, 
the Hugh Lindsay with this disadvantage has done so well, what may we not expect from 
steam vessels built expressly for the voyage, with the knowledge wo now have of the sort 
of steam vessel which we r equire ? 

The groat mistake which all persons who write on the subject seem to me to make is, 
that they attempt to make out too good a case, and Captain Chesncy stands in this predica- 
ment. 1 doubt exceedingly whether any, even a powerful steam vessel could ascend the 
lied Sea at the rate of six or seven knots an hour, during tbe prevalence of tbe^rong 
northerly winds from May to October, and from what 1 have heard, I believe those winds 
are anything but moderate, and that though a violent gale of wind may be of rare occur- 
rence, the swell is so great in that narrow sea, the course of a steamer Is much more 
impeded than if she were beating against a more violent wind in the open ocean; and it 
is quite idle to talk of “ unshipping the paddles and sailing the whole length of the Red 
Sea during the prevalence of what Captain Cbesney calls the trade winds up and down the 
sea, going at the rate of eight or ten knots an Itour without steam, iu a nice breeze and 
smooth water.” The truth is, this easy navigation exists Only in Captain Che*ney\ 
imagination; and I believe I am quite correct in saving, that no vessel properly constructed 
as a steamer could be ho constructed as also to sail well in the Red Sea* 

In a former Minute I have stilted fully the difficulties attending the navigation down 
the Red Sea in tbe winter mouths from what I know, therefore on this part of the 
subject, and from what I have beard from others, I incline to think that Captain Chesney 
make* it to be a much cusier matter than it Is in reality. 

In calculating the time required for tbe transmission of letters to Alexandria, I think 
it belter rather to talk of days than hours, for I consider it to be next to impossible to sav 
iu how many hours the despatches can be sent tlmre, whether landed at Cotweir or at 
Suez. It does very well to calculate by hours in sending a letter from London to Edin- 
burgh, Init it is very different when the question of sending one from Bombay to Alex- 
andria, upwards of ii,&00 miles, is soberly and seriously under the consideration ot 
Government. 

1 believe the route by Suez will prove the easiest, the quickest, and the cheapest for 
Handing despatches. Captain CUesney says dollars only were asked for eleven camels 
to tuke him from Cuaseiv to Kemu ; , and it might therefore be supposed tlmt tbe spin he 
gave is the aveinge price paid fur camels crossing the desert of the Thebaid. 1 am of 
opinion that Captain Chesney is mistaken, and that the price is .much higher. 1 paid 
from (iheueh to Cossicr, 2S piastres, one dollar and three-quarters for every camel 1 hired ; 
po&dbly I poid too much, Jmt from tbe great traffic across the Deseruand from the 
number# of camels which I saw laden with grain from the banks of the Nile, ami 
destined for Coheir, whence it is shipped for Arabia, I do not think camels can be b«d 
generally at a less price ^ but us the camels on their return from Cdweir almost ftlwajs 
come \H\ok without uny laad (there be£n£ little foreign commence tp Cofcseir, and the 
banco shorts of the Red Sea not producing any thing), a person like Captain Cbeanev, 
who desires to cross the Desert fcothe Nile, can I dare sqy generally get camels at the 
price he mentions (I met hundred* returning to Gheneh without nnvioad), bitt it is a 
mistake, I think, and calculated tonaUlead the authorities kt home, if it is taken as the 
price of hired camels in Egypt. 

1 doubt whether 4 rtacr-gotag steamer could, as Captain Cbesney says ascend and 
descend the Nile at niKiajefvte Rosetta ; in tbe early part of tbe month of Novembe r 
18IH), when jibe river fciyf pomeans as low its it is fitter in the yatitV tbe boils in which 
we sailed were frequently aground, and from the number of samL banks in the river, 

• which, 
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whicb» particularly at night, it is very difficult to. I hardly think, except during 
the time of the inundation, a steamer would he of anyuse. I should also say that the 
time allowed by Captain CUestoey for descending the ftfie front Gheneh to Owto is too 
short ; but, I believe he is pretty correct in stating theta Tartar on a dromedary can 
roach Alexandria from Commit in ten days, going through the JJdsert, though it would 
not be safe to take so short a time as the average for sewdiugdespatehes by that route. 

For these rearoos, therefore, 1 am of opinion that it will bt Wtttf at all times for the 
steam-vessel togo np the Red Sea to Suez, and thereto lahd her despatches. She will 
reach Sttea from Bombay with tolerable certainty' hi Wet»ty*»i)t day* (allowing ample 
time for taking in coal at Mucullu and Judda, in which work six days are now consumed 
at these two ports ; but by sending proper boats and baskets 1 should say full one-tlurd 
of the time might be saved) j and the despatches would be carried by an Arab messenger 
with the greatest ease in less than two days to Cairo, from which city there 1$ a daily 
post to Alexandria; and if two days more are allowed, the packet would be received 
there iu thirty days from Bombay. 

Captain Cbesney suggests that coals might be danded at Dainietta, and transported 
thence, as he describes, to Suez, and he states the possibility of the undertaking by the 
means of sundry works which be enumerates, and which I have little doubt, if Egypt 
were a province dependent on Great Britain, might be accomplished, and he ends by 
the magnificent project of connecting the Mediterranean and the Hcd Sea. 

In my opinion it will be prudent to confine ourselves to the real facilities which with 
little trouble or expense Egypt now offers under the enlightened rule of that wonderful 
man Mahomet Aii Pacha for au overland communication with Europe, by sending our 
despatches mn Suez and Cairo, lie governs the country with so firm a bund, us to leave 
nothing to he desired by any straugcr passing through it with respect to the security 
of his person and property. 

I believe the Pacha wishes to encourage the intercourse of Europeans with Egypt, 
and that he ha# no sort of objection to Ibe influx of any Dumber of travellers ‘through 
it on their way to India. lie has made the passage of the Desert, by the strong 
measures he has taken with the Arab tribes, perfectly secure, and he has done so because 
he receives a considerable revenue from the coni and merchandize which is transported 
across it; and be knows very well that unless the route is safe from plunder be will 
suffer more than any one else. ; > 


When I saw last year that Mahomet AH Pacha, enlightened and wise as he undoubt- 
edly is beyond almost all other Eastern rulers, would not allow even a buoy to be fixed 
or a light-house erected to assist mariners in steering their vessel* into the difficult and 
at present somewhat dangerous port of Alexandria, I earniot suppose the same person 
will ever consent to the removal of the obstruction at Damietta Bar by means of ma- 
chinery, or the improvement of the passages from the lake Meozaleh to the iwafsylthtlte 
view of enabling us to send our coal through his country to Suez at a chea|*er ratfophan 
wo can now send it by the circuitous foyage round the Cape. As, however, the supply 
of fuel for the steam-vessels i$ a most important consideration, a fatter may be written 
to Mis Majesty's Consul-general at Alexandria, and he may be asked the question as to 
the facility ; of landing coal at Damietfo and of transporting it across Lake Menzafah and 
the Desert of $tie$, and foe probable cost by the ton, specifying each and every head 
of expense; ami be may berequertei to seed a duplicate of his report to the Court for 
their infoettiafom.. . A* Mr, Barker, foe €on§fo.{pmcral!n Egypt, is intimately acquainted 
with tbe country, it wilt he well to send, to him a copy of Captain Chesney’e letter, ’and 
his opinion may be asked on the jwacttoabiifay of tbe plans suggested. 

I have already stated font Hf»p||foto niay be received from Bombay in thirty days ut 
Alexandria, and ,* mmmumsmm by steam established between that port 

and Malta, as (he distance ttiftfo 80p miles, seven more days must be allowed’; and if 
three weeks are taken at foe average time for the passage from Malta to London, 1 

u, 6 tt 2 hate 
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have little doubt that in eight weeks, almost during the greater part of the year, our 
despatches may be conveyed, 1 may almost say with certainty as long as Mahomet All 
Pacha tjtuiH govern Egypt, from Bombay to London ; but unless the Court shall, iu 
conjunction with ' hi* Majesty’s Ministers, establish a steam communication between 
Malta and Alexandria, great and unavoidable delays will be experienced in forwarding 
them, i should think that by extending the voyage of the Malta steamer, aud adding 
to the number of steam-vessel* on that station, the otrject might be accomplished 
without much difficulty or any great additional expense ; and Considering the importance 
of a quick and certain communication with India, it is one which deserves the serious 
dnd immediate attention of the Court and Hourd. 

During the south-west monsoon I do not think it possible, from all I have heard, for 
a steam-vessel to navigate the Indian Oceun. The port of Maculla in Arabia, which 
must be the depftt for coals, U tlieu, I understand, inaccessible ; but even if it could be 
approached 1 believe the violence of the wind is too great to enable the steamer to cross 
the ocean to Bombay. 

In order to reach Malta before the return of the steam-packet to London the first 
week iti every month, the Bombay steamer should start about the 20th of the month, 
and I should say that from the 2uih of May to the 20th of September, at soonest, the 
communication from Bombay must be interrupted, and the steamer which leaves 
Bombay on the 20th of May must remain at Suez during the monsoon. 

The Malta steam- pucket, which leaves Falmouth about the first Tuesday in every 
month, may be calculated to reach Malta in three weeks ; nnd allowing two more week- 
for the India despatches to reach Suez, 1 do not think the Bombay steamer could start 
from that port before the middle of the following month ; but during the greater part of 
the year her passage back may, I think, generally be made in twenty-four duys, except 
perhaps during the months of December and January, when a little longer time must 
be allowed ; but it is not too much to say that in all human probability we may also 
receive despatches from England in eight weeks. The Bombay steamer should leave 
Suez at latest on the 10th of May, to insure her arrival before the commencement of 
the monsoon *, during eight months, therefore, of the year there may be a regular and 
steady communication to and from England every month, and answer* may be received 
to despatches in four months, being less than the ordinary duration of one voyage home 
round the Cape. 

To ensure this most desirable object, we should, I think, have at least four steam - 
vessels, constructed on tberfiewest and most approved principle, each calculated to carry 
fourteen days’ consumption of fuel without being deep in the water when so Indcn and 
fitted up for the accommodation of passengers, great numbers of whom would, 1 feel 
convinced, iF the communication was regularly established, prefer this route to the long 
voygge round the Cape. I have stated in a former Minute that Maculla should lie the 
depdtfor coat, and a supply tr.ufct be always laid in there before the monsoon j the 
quantity rehiitred may be calculated without difficulty, according to the probable con - 
sumption of the engines for sixteen voyages to the Hed Sea and back in each year. We 
shall require four steamers at least in the event of any accident occurring to the ma- 
chinery of the vessels steaming, as it would not be safe to calculate on a steamer being 
able immediately to return after having made her passage, nor could the officers anil 
men, particularly the engineers, stand the fatigue of being constantly afloat. The 
vessels may be seat out from England, or, which probably would be the preferable 
course, the' eugines should be sept to Bombay and vessels there built to receive them. 

With respect to the communication through Turkish Arabia, I believe little is practi- 
cally known in Bombay;; whatever our records burnish should be extracted from them 
and' sent home, and td the Governor-general. By detaching two sailing vessels to the 
Gulf before and during (he moifsopn, despatches forwarded vid Vienna, Constantinople, 
and Bagdad, or by Petersburgh and Tubreez and Busbire, might be twice received at 
Bombay, I should think, in less than four months from England, at a time when the 
' steam 
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«team navigation fey tUe |le<l Sea will fee necessarily ttfewed. . WUh IfeU view I have in a 
former Mintfte proposed to try the experiment fry directing a Paris newspaper to fee 
sent by the route of Turkish Arabia, fur 1 feel anre, jwtii the trial shall b**niufe,all 
our inquiries will lead to no practical result. There fe» Ltmderstaud, a route along 
the coast from Mandavie in Cutcfe, and through the Ssiod territory, to a port nearly 
opposite Muscat, which is used by the Bombay merchant* hi sending their letter* 
during the monsoon, and advantage may at any time be taken of t U when it is re- 
quired to forward au important despatch, and from Muscat to tkiafei** and Bnssmah 
the communication is at all times quick and easy,. The Court I conceive, from wliat 
Mr. Farren says, whenever it is desirable to send a despatch with Ctmcdi don to India, 
may safely send it by Paris, Vicuna, and Constantinople, either fo him at JDamascu., 
or to Major Taylor at Bagdad,, and the perusal of these puper* confirms me In the 
opinion I have already recorded, how desirable it is to remove the head-quarters of our 
Resident permanently from Bussorah to Bagdad, where he will have certainly more 
opportunities of facilitating the intercourse with England by this route luwi he Can 
have at Buasoraii. 
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It would be difficult* in the absence of any certain knowledge on the subject* to give fen 
opinion which is the preferable route for an overland communication, whether by Syria or 
Turkish Arabia, or by the Red Sea. We have some experience of the facilities afforded by 
the latter route, ami we know that it may be considered at present safe; and until we know 
something more of the other route, I am inclined to prefer it. Undoubtedly* if letters were 
cent from Malta direct by a steamer and landed in Syria, and that they could Ik? safely for- 
warded bv Tartar messengers from Damascus to Bagdad and Bussorah, as stated by Mjr, 
Farren, we should receive them sooner than by the Red Sea ; and if hereafter this shall be 
determined on, the same steam-vessels which may be sent out for the navigation of the Red 
Sea nil] be equally adapted for the navigation of the Persian Gulf 

I have delayed circulating these papers until my return to the Presidency* in order that I 
might put some Questions to Captain Wilson* on whose practical knowledge of the subject of 
steam navigation between India and the lied Sea the greatest reliance may be placed. Cap- 
tain Wilson’s Answers to my Queries* extracted from Captain Che&ney*g Rejwrt, fully bear 
me out in the opinions I have in this Minute given of several of his statements* and t beg to 
call the particular attention of the Board to an able paper on the steam navigation in the 
Red Sea, drawn out by my desire by Captain Wilson. IF the Couit shall decide to build 
four steamers with engines on the newest* and most approved principle (1 understand Braith- 
waites steam-enginee are best adapted for the purpose), I woiddltspert fully beg to suggest 
to the Court the expediency of sending Captain Wilson to London* in order that full advan- 
tage may be derived flora his practical knowledge and experience. Much of the success 
which I anticipate will depend on the construction of the vessels and the machinery supplied 
for propelling them* and I feel quite convinced that Captain Wilson's presence in Lppdon, 
giving the sort of information required, which no other person can give, will jNtve' 

the Honourable Company lacs of rupees, in the event of their deciding ou an 
of steam-vessels on an extended scab in this country. t 

T beg that copies of this Minute, and of a Minute which 1 recorded last July on the same 
subject* mgjr be sent with as little delay as possible to the Honourable Court* and to the 
Governor-general 
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(4S,)~CapUin Wilson's Answers to Earl Clam's Queries. 


Extract from CopMfc Chwnxy '% 
Letter. 

During five months, be- 
ginning from the middle of 
May, the wind blows stea- 
dily and moderately down 
the Red Sea. 

It is evident that the fore- 
going difficulties do not aj>- 
ply to steamers, which can 
make a straight course at all 
times, and which could as- 
cend the Red Sea against 
the moderate winds prevail- 
ing there at the rate of six 
or seven knots j>er hour. 

For I apprehend that a 
violent gale of wind is a rare 
occurrence in that sea. 

And the sequel would 
prove that a steam vessel 
(of moderate power) can as- 
cend with much rapidity 
even at the most unfavour- 
able moments. 

Cossoir offers one route, 
its port is an open one, but 
perfectly safe. 


The next route that pre- 
sents itself is that hr Sue*. 


Simply because there is 
what may Ik* called a trade , 
wind during a considerable j 
[x>rtion of the year, down at I 
one period and up at ana* j 
ther, making it well worth j 
while to unship the paddles 


QUERIES. 

- - Does not the 
north wind blow 
strong down the 
Red Sea during 
those months? 

- - Can a steam- 
vessel go at this 
rate up the Rod 
Sea against the 
north wind ? 


Is this the case? 


Can she ? - 


- - Is the port 
safe ut all times, 
and could a 
steamer remain 
at anchor in it, if 
necessary, during 
the prevalence of 
the south-west 
monsoon, when 
she could not 
return to Bom- 
bay ? 

- - Which the 
best anchorage, 
with reference 
to the foregoing 
question? 

- - I* & steamer 
with paddles un- 
shipped capable 
of navigating the 
Red SfcL with the 
south wind up 
and the north 


ANSWERS. 

- - From May till August frequent strong 
north -westers blow down the lied Sea ; 
in the intervals between them a moderate 
northerly wind is generally experienced * 

j from the end of August the winds are 
j more variable. 

j - - I have stated above that the most pro- 
i valent winds are by no means moderate, 
and northerly winds would frequently be 
experienced even in the months between 
( )ctohcr and May, in which a fast steamer 
would not make good mare than two and 
a-h<tlf knots; between May and September 
the northerly winds at tunes blow so hard 
that little lictter than one and a-half knots 
would be made against them. 

- - Although it is true that what seamen 
call a violent gale is not often experienced 
in the Red Sea unless in a squall, still a 
gale is by no means a rare occurrence. 

See answer uIjovc. 


- - The port of Cosseir cannot Ik* consi- 
dered a safe one, there is almost always 
a swell setting into it, from its being per- 
fectly open to the sea, and during easterly, 
north-east, or south-east winds there 
would Ik much danger in remaining there, 
the fact is, the whole of that part of the 
coast of Egypt possesses go tolerable har- 
bour, at once sheltered and easy of access, 
or Cosseir would never have become a sea- 
port. 

- - The port of Sue* fe unquestionably 
the best, as it ts safe at all seasons of the 
year. 


- - A steamer with her paddles unshipped 
might make seven or eight knots an nour 
if rigged wjthsiiuare sails while in the 
southerly windt out the southerly wind 
alluded to^ which prevails in the* lower 
part of the Red Sea (during the north- 
east monsoon in the Indian Sea), blows 

only 
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to nail the whole length of 
the Red Rea, going at the 
rate of eight, or ten knots 
without steam. 


QUERIES. 


wind down the 
sea, and at what 
rate P 


ANSWERS. 


doing at the rate Of eight 
or ten knots without steam 
in a nice breeze and smooth 
water, not Offering any se- 
rious impediment or delay 
when contrary. ' x 


- - Is there often 
smooth water in 
the lied Sea ? 


I 


What is your 
opinion on* the 
possibility of ctm- 
struetingu stenra- 
er which shall lie 
also adapted for 


only about ono-fouith of the. way up, 
after which variable winds, or north-west- 
er$, would be experienad ; of course the 
ndttherly wind would projwl the vessel 
down jthc ftTR ^ 'fpe j name way ; but its 
] extent of oonttnu|nce is variable, nor <W 
it ever Wow tike a, trade wind, but in 
strong occasional bursts, with light ni 
variable winds between. 

- - The swell rises and falls very quickly 
; in the Hud Sea, mul smooth Wftfor is, wd- 
I dom experienced formally Hucces&ivcdayjs 
1 but I never haw a nice breeze in any sea 

sufficient to carry even a fast sailing ship 
ten knots which did not bring with ft 
considerable swell, still less so in tins Red 
Sea, where every increase of wind speedily 
raises a chopping sea (often increased by 
a ary mg currents) which very much im- 
pales a steamer. 

- - From the distance a vessel has to go 
to reach the lied Sea, however the coal 
depots may be arranged, all her stowage 
would Ik* required for the coal and other 
thinp which are indispensable, and there 
would be no room to stow away all the 

a sailing ves«d j masts, yards, sails, standing and rtuming 
. m the Red Sea? > rigging which she must have to sail with 
| 1 any advantage (not to mention the variety 

of spare stores thus rendered necessary) and which must all Ik* down and 
stowed away when going against the wind , the lower masts, too, if sufficiently 
large to bear all the sail that would be requisite, would, by their weight and 
aiiMl, materially impede the vessel's progress in going against Die heavy winds 
whiali would lie so frequently encountered in the Red Seu; it frequently hap- 
pens there that vessels arc taken aback when i uniting with a fair wind: 
a steamer so situated would be placed in rather an awkward predicament if 
f&ar any of the numerous shoals where there is no anchorage with her paddles # 
unshipped ; some hours would elapse Ik fort tin v could be rchbmpgd, and 
the vessel got under steam, as well as all the fails and masts and verfls got 
down with which she was encumbered; and if she did not drift cm the 
>t uqG post shook she coytomly would loose much that hod been gained by soiling, 
besides the risk hicttfwd^, I mb therefore of opinion that a vessel for ilwjkd 
Sen should depend on steam, and W only furnished with sail sufficient to lay 
to in heavy weather in event of accident to the machinery, or to act as an 
atitilkry to the engines in a fair wind. 


A|*P«M)IX, 

No- M. 

Steam 

(’omimmieaiion 
with India, 
and on the Rivet* 
of India. 


T«a 

performance of the voyage 



S^gptain Wilson dated 4th May 188& 


( 13 f Uvoort by 

, way of the Red Sea having been proved by the v * jb!i \ 

the Hugh Lindstiv, under peculiar disadvantage^ the • ' 

following 
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following opinions on the plan and class of vessels best calculated Jbr the purpose are offered 
us the result of experience in the trips made by that vessel. v 


It has been found that the greatest impediment to the speedy performance of the voyage 
is the delay occasioned by taking in coal at the several depots in the Red Sea ; it follows 
therefore, that the plan which can be carried into effect witli the least delay of that descrip- 
tion must be most eligible. If then thp voyage from Bombay to Cosseir or Suez could be 
performed in two stages, our object would be obtained. The ib*tancc from Bombay to 
Mocha is 1,780 miles, which dunng the north-east monsoon might always be accomplished 
in eleven days; the Hugh Lindsay made the passage from Bombay to Aden, 1,640 miles, in 
ten days and nineteen hours, without the assistance of the north-east monsoon, as she started 
on her first trip late in March, and the north-east winds failing 9ooner than usual, she had 
light westerly breezes against her the whole way, besides the disadvantage of starting with 
eleven days’ coal on board, wbeu built to carry five and a-half only, which so affected her 
speed that at starting she went but five and a-half knots, and for the fir*t four days did not 
exceed six and a-half: if then she, under such circumstances, could perform a distance of 
1,640 miles in ten days and nineteen hours, there can he little doubt that a vessel built to 
to carry fourteen days coal would pt k rform 1,780 miles (lb? distance from Bombay to 
Mocha) in eleven days, if she went at the rate of six knots the first three days, six and a-half 
the next two, seven the next two, seven and a-half the next two, and eight the last two davs 
(in all eleven) she would complete a distance of 1,824 nnles, which exceeds that she would 
have to go; mid this progressive increase of sjieed would, I doubt not, be experienced. 
Should objections be raised by engineers to a vessel steaming eleven successive days, I can 
only state the fact that the Hugh Lindsay, deeply laden os she was always when starting for 
the Red Sea, and when consequently her engines must have borne an unusual strain, did 
steam ten days and upwards, under full pressure, on her first trip, and on the two last 
nearly nine; and at the end of each the boilers were so clean and the flues in that state, if 
requisite, she could have steamed two or three dajs longer without the least detriment. 1 
conclude then, that the jwissage, from Bomluiy to Mocha might l>e made in one stage of 
eleven days; and if so, that from Mocha to Cosaeir or Suez could be made in the same 

t xsriod at an\ time during the north-east monsoon, and frequently in less, os the distance from 
tfocha to Suez is only 1,200 mile* : thus the voyage from Bombay to Suez might certainly 
lie made in twenty-live days, including three days stay at Mocha to take in coal, slight 
repairs, &c., though lens time would usually suffice. 

The class of vessels I should consider fittest for the purpose would be those of about 260 
or 270 tons, with engines that would not consume more than nine tons of coal in the 
twenty-four hours, their dAught not to exceed ten feet six inches when laden. They 
would require to be built fuller than such vessels usually are, to give them the necessary 
capacity; but that they would possess sufficient speed to perform the passage as above stated 
1 have not a doubt ; and four such vessels would be sufficient to keep up it monthly com- 
c munication from Bombay to Suez during the north-east monsoon. I must here observe 
that too much fa expected of steamers which are required to make long sea voyages: such 
vessels cannot be constructed on the fine models which coasting steamers have, whose 
longest trips are from three to four days, and consequently have less speed ,*iwt if vessels 
can be constructed as proposed, possessing the speed above stated, and by m^pis of w hich 
a communication with Europe in eight weeks kept up during nine months itt the year, it 
is surjjly an Ifcbject worth attaining. I have been led to fix on this class from the following 
consideration* : the conveyance of despatches and letters must be the primary object; that 
of passenger* a secondary one, because, to carry* any number of passengers that would make 
a return worthy of consideration, the accommodation indispensable in a warm climate 
could only be afforded by vessels of a very large class } \fdEVdi, besides the great outlay in 
building and equipment* ^oii Id consume an enormOto# hualtl&y of coal, the furnishing 
which tor use iu the Red Sea will form one of die heaviest Items of expense attending 
steaiu navigation in that part of the world, whichever wajrit may be done; again, the 
great expense and difficulty of maintaining the requisit# establishment of engineers no 

keep 
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keep vessels of a large clqgft efficient, from the pronfm«**s of those people to inebriation, 
and the consequent loss of their services by Frequent sickness or death ; this Ims been felt 
with the Hugh Lindsay: lastly, large steamers could not go into the sheltered inchoitgc 
at Mocha. *■...■ 1 * 

The return passage from Suez to Bombay would require a different arrangement, as 
when the north-east monsoon blows strong, the dktfbce from Mocha to Bombay would be 
too great to be accomplish**! by a vessel carrying even fourteen days* coal ; from Suez to 
Mocha would always be effected by a vessel of the proposed description, in all the variet ies 
of weather die might encounter, allowing a variation of two to four days m the passage, 
w hen she might be obliged to take shelter from the southerly winds blowing unusually 
strong ; but it would be necessary to break the distance between Bombay and Mocha, and 
1 know no place better suited to the purpose than Maculla; &is the north cast monsoon 
blows strong between Mocha and Maculla, the vessel might leave the former with five or 
six days* coal on board, in good steaming time ; on arriving at Maculla she wotild take In 
her full quantity, and make the passage to Bombay with certainty 

I should think the mdgt wedqpmical way of seuding the necessary supply of coni to the 
Red 8ea would be for Goverpmcxit to purchase it at the mines, ami semi it out direct to 
Mocha by private ships, so regulating their departure from Europe, that they should arrive 
at Mocha nt the commencement of the south-west monsoon, when having discharged th<Hr 
cargo, they might in twelve or fourteen days cross over to Bombay, where they would get 
a return freight to Europe, and thus not going home empty, would be enabled to bring trie 
coal out at moderate freight ; there is now a respectable agent at Mocha, who would be per- 
fectly competent to make any arrangements, and the proportion necessary to be sent to 
Cosseiror Sue* he could transport to those places at tne most favourable seasons of the 
year in Arab boats. 


ArPKNutx, 

tfo. 25. 

Shewn 

Commumcaiitm 
with India 
and cm the Hrvrit 
uf India 


It may be thought that the constant strong winds which blow from the southward during 
the north-east monsoon, and which sometimes render communication difficult with vessels 
in the roads would make it an unfit place for a coal depot during that season ; this would 
no doubt be the case with steamers whose draught obliged them to anchor in the outer 
anchorage where ships usually do, but a vessel drawing ten feet six inches may anchor 
within the line of the porth and south forts perfectly sheltered and in smooth water; and 
not more than 400 yards from the shore, $o that boars might bo hauled off and on with the 
coal, and a large coal shed about 100 yards inshore of the south fort would be all that is 
required. Should, however (which I dd not anticipate), unibre|eeu difficulties occur in car- 
rying the above plan into execution, there would be no loss ofWmy in the vessels, as they 
would still be the fittest for the purpose; wae it determined to continue several depots os 
at present, having shorter stages to run, therbom no longer required for coal would admit 
of more passengers being accommodated. In the selection of ports for depots it i*‘ p#t; 
merely requiritegibat they should We a sofo ^nchorage, and by situation it ne»rhr equal # 
division of distance*, but they ihbuld afford the Wins of seedily shipping the coal tyfrfw u 
and boats, water and other supplies should be readily procurable and they should Jp ihg. 
places in which, having the most commercial intercourse with India, we are well Kpown, ' 
and should consequently meet with neither molestation or hinderance of any kind* oa *U 
these considerations, the ports Lwould select for depots (should it be found impructicabfe 
to carry on Iffie commtf nicatiori in twp stages) Would tie Maculla, Judds, a#d Suez, or ' * 
Cosseir. 

In this' foregoT | Have merely sketched tba general plan, tlie arrangement of details as 
to wharestabnihnient might tie t£qf$#heat tbo*eyeral depots, and the quantity of coal at 
each, when the class of vcm&Mte u§ terroimjd on, would be easily effected ; anti I would 
only observe that/ihe perhaps be to have bulks at the several }>ortx, by 

which the expenj^^dJoip^^ and re-ahipping the coal would be avoided. 

Macullajis the only place, where ^hulk cou Id not remain in the south-west immsoou,,bu», 
there is near it* about twelve rales to the westward* under Cape Broom, a perfectly dftd- 
te#ed anchorage in all seasons, to wbich^the vessels might be removed before the setiing-in 
of the south- wait monsoon. * ‘ ’ 


* 


♦ *. 


ii. 6<S 
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(44 ) Letter from 
G. («. de 

Jl.Larpent, Fatj. to 
.JoIiq Barrow, E«q , 
23d Oct. 1832 


(44,) — LETTER from G. G. de H. Larfrnt, Esq#, Chairman of the London East-India 
Trade Com mu Lee, to JpHN Barrow, Esq*, Secretary to the Admiralty; dated London, 
October 2SdJtt82. * 


Sir: 

At the request of the merchants of London connected with the East-India trade, and by 
direction of the Committee of the same, I take the liberty of calling the attention of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to the expediency of directing the Admiral on the 
Mediterranean station to place the communication between Malta and Alexandria on a 
permanent footing, by which means the mails from Bombay brought by the steamers from 
thence may be regularly forwarded to Malta with as little delay as possible. 

I am also requested to state, that an official notice has been given by the Government of 
Bombay, that a steamer will be dispatched on the first January 1833, from that Presidency 
to Cosseir, which place it may be expected to reach early in February next. The merchants 
of London trust, that their Lordships will be pleased to give some directions for some con- 
veyance to be dispatched from Malta to Alexandria to receive the mails and passengers, 
about the time they may arrive at the latter place after crossing the Isthmus of Suez, in 
anticipation of any permanent arrangement, should the details of such a measure, so impor- 
tant to the India trade, require further consideration. „ 

In proof of the necessity of some arrangement of the nature proposed, it may l>e proper 
to acquaint their Lordships that the last mails by this route were detained thirty days at 
Alexandria before an opportunity offered to convey them to Malta. 


I have, See. 

(Signed) G. G. de H. Larpf.nt. 
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An ACCOUNT of the Exports by the East- India Coropan* tor each Yfcir, from 1814 ; Export* from Ihll 
distinguish tag Military Store* from March andirc. 


* 1 

INVOICE AMOUNTS* 

From May to May* 

* ’ 

r — 

MERCH. 

INDIA. 

ANUIZEa 

CHINA, 
ewJusire of 
Factory 
ftturca, 



' 

T 0 TA 1 . 

MftTchftftdiM. 

' ' Civ# 
and Marta# 
Stem etati, 
«wt St. Helena, 
Stores to t|w 
ftapeafOttod 
Hap*, and 
Factory Stare, 
to Chine. 

MtUtary 

Store* 

ill tub ITsftr 
to India 

and 

St. Malaria. 

TOTAL 

export*. 

YEA IIS 


Amount. 

Amount. 

Amount, 

Amount. 

Amftunta 

Amount 




* \ ' 

A/,.' 

£. 

£. • 

£* 

t. 

£. 

1814-15 

• • 

• ■ 

7 *dfthi 

: ' 857.857 

1,567^78 

H* 4 &> 

364,390 

2.074.823 

1815-16 

• • 

* • 

,460456 

924453 

*.384,909 

*S 4 r »55 

3*9,842 

1, 828 J06 

1816-17 

9 9 

• a 

48 *.i 14 

839 .HI 

1 . 321)355 

163463 

4*4,376 

*>909,193 

1817-18. 

•* 


St 8^46 

770407 

988,85a 

94.532 

234,086 

*, 3 * 7 , 47 " 

1818-19 

• « 


241,729 

656404 

898,133 

223,371 

259.420 

1,380,924 

18 19-30 

• * 

• « 

449 - 73 » 

898,947 

* 4 » 77,978 

152,104 

308499 

*,738,581 

i8a©-ai 

# • 


375.790 

892489 

1468,079 

134,661 

289,176 

1,881,916 

1821-22 

• « 

• * 

469.100 

819,766 

1,981,866 

*06,323 

944,570 

*.632.759 

1822-23 

« • 

ft ft 

354.754 

688,010 

1,042,764 

> 39 . 6*4 

282,659 

*465,037 

1823-24 



3 a 7.909 

72 , 4,334 

*,053.243 

* 86 , 5^7 

264,829 

1.504.572 

1824-95 



71,670 

683 , 739 , 

755 , 6 t >9 

169453 

| 

308,712 

', 233,774 

1835-96 


* • 

47 . 05 a 

908,185 

955.237 

182,138 

624432 

1,761,807 

1896-97 


» • 

a .557 

♦ 758,815 

760,772 

229,391 

944,132 , 

1 , 934 . 995 * 

1897-98 

# ft 

• « 

— 

700,884 

700,884 

* 93,378 

667452 1 

1,561,714 

1838-99 

• • 

> 

a • 

— 

< 599,017 

599 ,oi 7 

162,054 

344.864 ■ 

1 . 105,936 

1829-30 

•• 

• * 

J* 

586,704 

586,704 

» 43 , 5 o 8 

201,231 

931.443 

1830-31 

• « 

O • 


489,300 

fi8&300 

82,234 j 

92.032 • 

763.566 



£ 

BB 

ft ^ ' ' 

17*32,680 

2,619,340 ! 

«a— ~ - - j 

6,1741695 ; 

2 ^, 020 , 71.5 


East -India House, 
8th May 1834. 


(Errors excepted) 

'4 „ 

* 


THOS. G. LLOYD. , 
Acct. General. 
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APPENDIX, 


A RETURN of the Number of Vessels and Amount of Tonnage aonuafly Entered 

British or Foreign) East of 


YEARS. 


LONDON. 

BRISTOL. 

LIVERPOOL. 

HULL. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

1817 .. 


Ships. 

U 5 

Tom. 

72.011 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

»7 

Tuna. 

7,300 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Ton.. 

* 

l8lH . 

• • 

*47 

85.795 

1 

484 

33 

14.697 

8 

1,072 

1 

750 

1810 . . 

n • 

136 

84,640 

— 

— 

39 

16,160 

1 

4*5 


68l 

1820 .. 

ft 9 
* 

121 

76,l6l 

1 

4*7 

22 

9,983 

8 

75° 

l 

310 

1821 .. 

• * 

10 5 

70,892 

— 

— 

10 

4,630 

I 

,35* 

t 

1,200 

1822 

• • 

<)0 

60,759 

— 

— 

11 

4,836 

— 

— 


2,200 

1823 .. 

•• 

110 

75.843 

— 

— 

12 

5,631 

— 

— 



1824 .. 

•• 

133 

79.399 

— 

— 

14 

6,in 

— 

— 

1 

677 

1825 . , 

• m 

tie 

7MJi 

— 

— 

»5 

6,139 

— 

- 

— 


lSflO . . 

ft • 

*75 

93.773 

— 

— 

17 

6,69a 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

1827 .. 

• • 

180 

98,98a 

— 

— 

32 

7,734 

1 


— 

— 

1898 .. 

ft • 

*07 

101,358 

; — 


28 

9.764 

— 

— 

— 

i 

i 

i 

1829 .. 

•• 

*n 

106,130 

• 

3 

1 

| 1,053 

41 

14,036 

1 

400 

— 


1830 .. 

•• 

: 

*17 

108,319 

3 1 

1,110 

35 

11,875 

1 

H7 

— I 


1*31 '• 


•18 

103.566 

4 

M«7 

, i 

47 

16,524 

1 

— 


— 



Office of Ueg. Geo. of Shipping* 
Custom-house, London, 

4th August 1832. 
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No. 28. 

. 

In wank at Porte of t 4 p United Kingdom (specifying each Port), l^bni places (whether 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


* 


cowbs. 

cnrcHtsTfiK. Lr exnock, 

* • * 

GLASGOW. 

LBITH. 

POM 

oLAtoo*. 

B8LPAST. 

TOTAL. 

i 












_ 




(Ships 

I 

Tons. 

Ship# 

Tons. 

Ships 

Tons. 

1 

Slops 

1 

Tom. 

Ship#. 

Tons, 

Slaps. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Ton#. 

Slaps. 

j Tolls. 

J — 

. — 

T- 

— 

0 

775 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 


— 

*34 

80, tint) 

I" 

— > 

— 

— 

3 

1,38s 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


187 

104,1 IO 


— 

— 

— 

5 

a,oi6 

— 

— 

— ■ 

• 

1 

3 i 6 

— 


183 

1 04,a68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S J 

|.* 7 » 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

I 

435 

— 


151 

88,744 

i 

— 

— 

— 

» 

589 

— 

— 

1 

260 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

u U 

77.946 

) 

i “ 


— 

— 

1 

3 «i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


103 

68,169 

i 

— 

— 

~~ 

1 

381 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


193 

81,855 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

381 

— 

— 

1 

a 60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

150 

86,758 

i 

6i 

1 

— 

— 

1 _ 

| — . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

” j 

— 

132 

! 77.311 

- 

— 

i ~ 

— 

4 

MlB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~~ ! 

— 1 

196 

101,683 

t 


1 

234 } 

3 

93 ° j 

— 

— 

3 

969 

3 

j 7*4 

* 

{ 

""I 

213 

110,239 

i 

— 

— 

— 

5 

1,644 

| * 

<93 

1 

» 4 « 

4 

t> 4!9 

— | 

j 

1 

247 

l I 4 . 6 fl « 

— 

: — * 

— 

— 

3 

1,065 

! * • 

959 

1 

385 

,4 ; 

M *4 

1 

| 

340’ 

see 

124,782 

i 

. — 

— 


l 

940 

! — , 

— 

a 

446 

4 

*t 34 « 

j 

1 

263 j 

123,385 

i 

— 

— 

— 

9 

9^16 

— 

— 

1 

449 

«i 

i 

1,868 

— | 

i 

285 ; 

i 

126,143 
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VESSKLS Entered Inwards fio:n South Walts and Van Diemens Land , included 

in l he foregoing Return. 


YEARS. 

HF 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

ST 

YEARS. 

SHIPS. 

TOWS* 

dpt. .. 

1817 

_ 

, 

t« 2 f> ., 

10 

3 r 97 > 

1818 

* a 

559 

« 1 . 

21 * 

7*582 

lftiq 

1 

443 

1827 

■9 

5.439 

lP'JO 

3 

i, 2 <n r 182 R 

20 

6,707 

1821 

4 

>.349 

1829 

30 | 

8,970 

lfij 2 

1 « r > 

1,706 

1 H ;|0 

26 

; 8,668 

i 8 *M 

i U 

3.883 

1831 

35 ' 

! 11,875 

18^4 .. .. j 

] 

12 

l 

3.9 ( j8 



! 

1 ' 


Am? Ni)i\, APPENDIX, No. $ 9 - 

No. 

Ship's and Tonnage 

Entered Inwards NUMBER of Ships; and Amount of Tonnage annual 1\ Entered Inwards in the United 
liomTortH indium. Kingdom from Ports in C hnm t cormnei.cing with l79.‘3-9d, to the present tune. 

WO.VI-IHU-:' P ...... A 


YEARS. 

! SHirs. 

1 

TONS. 

* YEARS. 


SHIPS. 

TONS. 

17 U 3-4 . . 

. : 18 

17.436 

1 

: 1^13-14 



19 

24,466 

1794-.', 

. 1 21 

20,234 

lHu-15 



21 

24,890 

1795-6 

• 1 5 

4 . 8 ;V> 

1815-16 



26 

33.075 

1796-7 

17 

14 /H 4 

1 8 1 1 7 


• « 

*7 

28,032 

1797-8 

• , 3* 

37,682 

1817.18 


• ft 

15 

20,000 

1798-9 

• ! 13 

12.7:3* 

• 18 18-1 



16 

21,210 

17911-1800.. 

. ! 10 

12,840 

• 1849-20 


• • 

24 

28,451 

1800-1 

. 1 * * 

97-407 

f l#20-2l 


ft ft 

«3 

28,692 

1801-3 

. 1 SI 

44,531 

i 1821-22 


.. 

19 

44 975 

1 802-3 

. j 24 ; 

254194 

i822-23 



19 ! 

1 26,013 

1809-4 

■ 1 17 1 

22,279 

I823-24 



21 

28,237 

1804.5 

1 18 

24.191 

1824-25 



19 

25.970 

II 

HjjjCl 

• 

. 1 15 

•I 9 ’ 

iy.100 _ 
1 1 ,083 

, , 182.3-26 
1826-27 


ft ft 

ft ft 

«3 

89 

27.694 

35.969 

1807*8 

. 1 24 

31.797 

| 1827-28 


• 9 

85 I 

1 29,833 

1808-9 . 

- : >5 \ 

19 . 2|90 

1828-29 



20 

27,904 

1809-10 .. 

■ | 13 

i7,»c 

1829-30 



23 

29,111 

1810-11 

. ! 15 

18,984 

1630-31 


9 9 

21 

| 37.879 

i8u-ia .. 

• 1 >9 1 

k 5,324 

. **\P-d* 


ft ft 

22 

37,940 

1812-13 

. i 81 j 

97 W 27 

1 



i 



* East-India Wharf. E. LESLIE, 

loth August 1 832. 
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APPENDIX, No. 3a 

. *■ . — — » 

A RETURN of the dumber of Ships and the Amount of Tonnaob Entered Inwards and 
Cleared Outwards, from 1793 tu 1831, from ant) to Countries beyond the Territories of 
the Three Presidencies ; distinguishing the Num|>er of Vessels and amount of Tonnage 
at the Ports of each Presidency, the Countries from whenc^ the Vessels came and for 
which they cleared ; and stating the Flag under which they sailed, so far as the same 
can be complied with ; as follows : 


(No. 1.) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnagk which have Entered 
Inwards between the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Port of Calcutta , from Countries 
beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies ; distinguishing the Countries from 
whence the Vessels came, and stating the Flag under which they sniled. 

(No. 2.) 

AllETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which have Cleared 
Outwards between the Years 1793 and 1831, from the Port of Calcutta , to Countries 
beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies ; distinguishing the Countries for which 
the Vessels cleared out, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 

(No. 3.) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships arid the Amount of Tonnagk which have Entered 
Inwards, between the Years 1793 and 1*31, at the Port of Fort St. George and the 
Ports subordinate thereto, from Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presi- 
dencies ; distinguishing the Countries from whence the Vessels came, and stating the 
Flag under which sailed. 

(No. 4.) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnagk which have Cleared 
Outwards, between the Years 1793 and 1831, from the Port of Fort St. George and 
the Ports subordinate thereto, to Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presi- 
dencies ; distinguishing the Countries tor which the Vessels cleared out, and stating the 
Flag under which they sailed. 

(No. 5.) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnagk which haar^Wred 
lu wards, between the Years 1793 and 1831, at the Ports of /tomboy and Surat, from 
Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies; distinguishing the Countries 
from whence the Vessels came, and stating tl*e Flog under which they sailed. 

* (No. 6.) 

A RETURN of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which hare denied 
Outwards, between the Years 1793 and 1831, from the Ports of Jiombay and Surat, to 
Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies ; distinguishing the Coup.' 
tries for which the Vessels cleared out, and stating the Flag under which they sniled. * 

East-India House, J MILL, 

15th August 1832. Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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APPENDIX, 


(1 ) - A RETURN of the 


Number of Smrs and the Amount of Tonnage which have Entered Inwards, 
Three Presidencies; distinguishing the Countries from whence 
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AnwnuUJ 

r t ei 

) KINGDOM 

DtnJih. j 

‘riw*Un, 

YEARS. 

1 77 " ' 

1 1 1 

, i 
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1 Tom, 

! 1 

1 on» 

' * 

I 7 

‘1 Mil# 

• 793*4 J 

• 794-5 S 

i j< 1 

[...! ... 

/ 

! 

1 h 

1 

i 

1 ••• 

• M 

\ ' /i 

1 *** 

1795 -t) 

27 ‘ 7 »uj 

1 a 

«Br» 

i ... 

... 

! **’ 

i 

> 796-7 

17 27,53; 

1 ... 

1 

1 ... 

... 
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1797-9 

' .{It, a 1 ,.iaO 

i - 

i 

! ••• 

... 

... 


• 79 l '-9 

; la. #. 47 ‘ 

1 

1 

... 

i 1 

■k>o 

; ... 


1790*1800 .. 

■ill 10,139 

1 1 

1 3, 177 

! 

... 

1 

h;>H 

1800-1 

atij 1 5,759 

; 4 

( I,l 80 

j ... 

.i. 

... 

1 

1 Ho 1-2 

•27' 16,087 

1 

... 

' ... 

... 

... 



•26 18,179 

j 

; 717 

1 ... 

... 


j 

ilto.,-4 

i|| 11,891 

1 ... 

1 

1 

i ••• 

... 

... 



33 J ai,-J.,0 

! ••• 

... 

i •" 

... 

... 

; . . 


1 a*,' 17.5H7 

... 

1 

1 - 

j 

1 ... 


1H08 7 

49 1 

1 

1 a(te 

1 ... 

... 

... 


I»l07 M 

27 Itt.b'iO 

... 
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... 

... 

... 
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1II09 10 
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• •« 

... 
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1H10 1 1 
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26 1 
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i 
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... 
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... 

... 
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... 
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1 » •• 
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30 44 , 06 a 
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J 
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1 
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, 
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16,494 , ... 
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! 
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No. 30. 

, i 

between the Years 1793 and 1831 , at the Port of Calmtta from Countries beyond ilie Territories of the 


the Vessels came, and stating tlie Flag under which they sailed. 

* 3 . A 
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1 - j . - ~v#U - 
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(1 )- -Number of Ships and Amount of Tomxagf Entered Inwards 

URANJJ TOTALS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

(A) ' I814-I. r ». 

The lit porter ol External and Internal Commerce’, m his Report of this year, dated 1 2 Septt mber 
ill i rrmaiks ns follows: — “ It maybe proper in this place to record the little advantage winch the 
outpoiiH of Great Britain have taken of the opening to them of the trade of India, one ship only, the 
Kmgsnnll, iioiu Liverpool, 513 ions, having arrived at the Port of Calcutta since the renewal oi the 
Jionouiahle Company's inodi’icd Charter.” 

(B ) I HUM 7. 

On the trade of tlux veni , the Reporter remarks as follows:— 1 “ The imports from the mother country 
( ontmue progressively to increase ; the amount of leer* iumlize in the scar under consideration being 
nt :u I v double tlutt reported in t lit* year lilt 1-15 

4 * By the immense influx of trie tradris, coming geneially on the mere speculation of obtaining 
heights, mid impionded with hinds (01 the puuhasc of a cugo, the rates nf freight have progri.s«.i\ely 
fnlh n until they have readied their present standaid of about £7 pel ton lor dead w tight and £N lot 
light goods. 

“ Another effect of the great influx ol Iree traders has been to throw theconntiv shipping enhuly out 
<d the competition, as fai as concerns the diric t tinder* between this country .u. I Europe ” 

(CM M7-I* 

! The Hi I K>rt of 1II17 l!> contains the following ohst nations . — u The ewnpiuativc st'ih im nt ol Impoits 
I troui the mother 1 onnti v dining they <111 jBij-iB, exhibits an increase ou r the pi < ceding \t,u, which 
iilso greatly * xeeeded that ol 1815-10, to an extent which Ims svu passed all < ah illation, and to give 
siihsf mt ml 1 1 a sons on principles ol traffic tor this great excess on importations ol hot yeai, would 
perhaps lie a difficult tusk. j 1 >* 

“The markets of India, during the period under report, have not warranted the least expet tntion 
that the usual utides ol European Export would realize even prime cost, yet the mij>{ lies 1:1m India 
have continued to an extent never belore known 

“ The influx of European commodities since that period continuing constant and excessive, the 
Articles have consequently been nee e.ssanh disposed ol nt public mifei), as well as In puutc un-tracT, 
at pnees wbicli cannot have realized half their piime cost in England 

"Null a glut (.moot bensenhed to a desire on the part of individuals here to obtain through tins 
medium a return tor good* merit from hence to England, as few who compose the imuantdt community 
of this settlement, and who urc- the principal exporters ot the pioduce ot the East, have named 
consignments cd goods on then own account to any extent worths ot reneaik. 

“ N01 does it appuir that individuals fesident in this countiy have been the greatest sufferer » bv the 
depression of puces of Kui ope articles in the market ot India; it can therefore only he presumed that 
the chief cause which has given use to the great importations dining the last commercial \ ear bom the 
mother count!), arises from erroneous notions eniert uned by those speculators who, without paying 
attention to the quantity of go-nlb which had been slopped for this p.>rt subsequently to thq trade with 
the East being opened on the present extended scale, wildly persevered in ad\ entities, without a 
knowledge cd the probable demand or consumption. 1 ' 

(|> } 1*18.19. 

The Report of this year contain* the following observations : — "Freights are still very low, and cannot 
he quoted at better lates than .1*7 per ton for dead weight, and £7 u>.r for light good* to the privileged 
ports in the I r nitcJ h.ngdom From the low rates at which freights has been procurable in the last 
two years we may reasonably calculate upon a reduction in the number of whips and quantity of tonnage 
importing from the Dinted Kingdom, ten, at the late and still existing rates, the shipowner* must sail 
their ships at a !<>«« ot at le«*f ,£‘i,ooo upon every voyage which a ship of the burthen of 400 tons may 
make to IndhHind back to London. 

" Freights arc lower by two-thirds and three-fourths than they have been known for the last twenty 
years. 

" Nothing bus contributed so much to reduce the shipping interest ot this port to its present very depressed state as the Act of the 
f»3d °f Hi'* piesent Majesty, whtfeby the trade between the United Kingdom and her possessions in India wdh declared free, subject to 
certain conditions The muuru] consequence ot withdrawing the restrictions under which the intercourse between the parent state and 
her colonies m India had been previously conducted, has been so considerably to lower the rates of freight, as to preclude British lndiau- 
built ships Irom engaging in this trade, Otherwise than to u great and manliest disadvantage.” 

(E) * 1B19-S0. 

On the statements of this year the Reporter remarks as fljfllow.s:— ’ M In the Rejtort* of the state of our External Trade which have 
annually been furnished since the opening of the* t>*d«y m year I Ml 3, between the United Kingdom nud the principal Settlements In 
British India, notice has been taken ot tnc very great ‘please in the importations of Jftritisb staples and bnanufacture* of every descrip- 
tioi , and we took occasion, in the Flepot^of 1 lie Commerce o^thc past veac^to observe, that * the value of merchandise imported into 
Ualuid.i from the United Kingdom bad Increased from sicca rupees ‘>3,76,775 in 1813-14* to sicca rupees 1,59,44,495 in 1818 19/ It 
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II.— FIANCE.— COMMERCIAL 

at the Port of Calcutta between ) 793 and 133 ! — continued. 


OBSERVATIONS 


lias b»*cn shown that the valut* of merchandize consigned to Calcutta from the free porta in the United kmednin It 11 in the* pre*aj»t yt*«r 
* to smed rupees liO,.pVj7d We At the Mttite time stated our conviction that (he supply of ntmhiindi/e hod gone gruntl^ Iwynnd the 
demand, and discouraged the expectation of romdguuieut* from the United Kingdom keeping price in future with th.il hurst tor enterpri/r 
and speculation winch had ao peculiarly characterized the trade during tire five yearn which had elnpHHl&inru tho ri*Mnctioin» umici winch 
it formerly laboured had been removed. 

“ The period has arrived when the cflcctx of these ill judged excessive speculations h«vo manifested themselves in a very considerable 
dec reuse in the consignments to this, and we may venturi to suv to the other presidencies of India, of almost even dm upturn of British 
staple and vnunuhn hired goods, entirely became those goods had been previously imported in rpiantitiea at ome sufTnu nt I'm the 
consumption of veurs, and not in consequence of tiny diminution m the demand in ibis country for the staples and nmnuhuMuu n ot the 
parent state ; indeed from (be- very reduced prices ut which British goods are at present procurable in the Indian nmrktis, m should 
infer tlmt the consumption of them ha*, rather increased than otherwise during the year under consideration 

41 The folly, not to say the ruinous consequences, of attempting to increase trade hevoitd consumption, is abundantly mamfcsl in the 
present state of the maikets in this country, which, in consequence of the irdutuluin v of goods on hand, arc* languid iiud depn sued 
luvomi nil former example, while there is not the hinallest immediate prospect ot cm) mutriud revival ot tiade to improve the mpeit ot 
ronnncri ml affairs Hit* presagt stale of things has been mainly brought nboAt hy the gvidity with which the mule i«» India was sought 
alter by mam spruiluttve individuals who possessed more enter prize than eapitul, and to whom the loan of money oi offer of goodw upon 
« long irnlit, was a temptation not to be resisted Such pcneiallv pioved themselves to be the deluded victims of soma fftore duspernte 
speculator*, who having means and capital to lose, were the ultimate xufh rers by till* gyntciu of consigning goods to foreign iiuukct*, 
without regard to quantity or qualitv They have leurned that capital <a », as it Inch, provide goods ; mid they have equully, and to 
their bad cost, now lrurnuJ that u can neither ensure consumption nor increase the nuturu) wants of man." 


[V ) iHtfl.aN 

On the Statements of (hi.* year the Reporter remarks a* follows — “ It would he perhaps assuming too much to m»v that, from (he 
average of the last five veurs,' an eMirilite of the future extent of our trade may be formed; they were some of them years in which the 
spirit of speculation outstripped all reasonable bounds, and a* such are disqualified from becoming examples of the ordinary progitfM ol 
trade That the trade or India bus considerablv increased since it was tin own open is evident, but that Grnat ftriiam has u« vet very 
matciuPv buiefitied bv thin augmentation, is not so; inasmuch »s tin district, which is in the louunernid world cannot bo benefit ml to a 
mi 1 ion, and the < ommerrial intercourse lie tween the United Kingdom and the ports in British India um furnish many inMunces of individual 
, decrees arising from ilf-pi fired spu illations, 

1 “ hc'ii the tiade was thrown open want a spirited adventurer engaged in it, thought lennly conceiving th.v a change in the system of our 

romiucmjl intercourse with Indta^ould lead to »« great and perhaps as sudden a (hunger in the habits and pr* pidictiH of its inhabitants ; 
thc> little thought how different are their ideas of comfort, convenience, and luxury, and how different their wants and habits from those 
of the inhabitants of Europe ; these circumstances would appear to have been altogether lost sight of b\ those who formed Much high 
expti latiun* of un Augmentation in the trade bi tween India and England; and though Mill further faeilmes have been afforded to the 
merchants trading between the tw«> countries, still they have been made rather front a desire to concede something to those who were 
suffering from a diminution m the demand upon the trade and commerce td England, titan from anv expectation that Mich a boon would 
lead to an increased consumption of European manufactures amongst the millions of our Indian population Generali) speaking, (he con- 
sumption of the produce ami manufactures of England must necexsarih be regulated f>y t^e demand amongst the Eurojutmi resident* in 
India, and wtH assuredly advance in proportion as the European population may increase 

“ So long aa the natives of India are m their present stage of social progress, so long a» then habits and notions of the eomfoitx and 
luxuries ot life are so diffeiciu from those entertained by the natives of Europe*, the demand for its produce mid miitm failure mutt bo 
confined to a few articles only. Our broad cloth, our metals, glass ware, and, above all, our piece goods, wdl always find a ready *ale 
among them.” 0 

(G-) - , 

On the Statements of thin year the Reporter remark* a* follows " It will Ikj seen hv the statements which have been submit fed, that 
the ports of Greenock, Hull, and Bristol have discontinued their trade with India. Greenock maintained it until I ftH'4+23, when only one 
vessel was sent out The port of Hull sent out only one ship to this country in jfiii aa, which returned thence. (Inc ship came here 
from Bristol m i8ao-2l, which returned to London The trade with Liverpool, si though comparatively mm. ill in the number of Vessels 
employed in it, is very valuable, and promises permanency at least, if not uurease " 

(H.) 1826-26. 

On the Statement* of thia year he remarks a* follow* .** The port* of London and Livcrjwol only have maintained the trade with us 
during the past year.** ° ? ^ 


(I) b 1863.27. 

Ou the Statement of this year as follow* The statement shows a renewal of intercourse with Greenock and Hull (suspended for 
some years), by tfie arrival of one vessel from each of those port*. The interchange of trade from these place* cannot, however, wc font 
be steadily kept up." 

* (K.) , * * . • 

And on those ofthe year 1 838-29, a* follow*, referring to accounts which fUurtra$#tbr fact “ Before closing our Report «m the K\um 
doI Commerce of Bengal (generally), we submit* r etUM f ic ct of the last ten yqgra, dn&$ng a < omparimop between the five y car* j m pa*i nr-d 
the five years antecedent to that period, the a&regate result <|$*btch is a decrease in the trade both in Imports and £x ports." 

TUOH FISHER, r 

. & k Searcher of the I? erord* 


East India House, August 15, 183?. 
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ft.)— A RETURN of the Number of Ships uml the Amount of Tonnage which have Cleared Outwards, 
' Three Presidencies ; distinguishing the Countries for which 
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No, 30. 


between the Years 1793 and 1831, from the Port of Calcutta to Coui^ries beyond the Territories of the 

the Vessels cleared out, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 

— . - — * - - 
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1 

... 

• ••I v 

... 

... 

1 ... 

Ml 

i ... . 

1 

... , 

SM 

i 

IM 



... 

• 99 

... 

... 

994 

... 

... | 

... 

1 

... j ... 

••• 1 

... 

1 

w. 

• II 

... 

• It 

1 ••• 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... I 

i 

... 

, 19 i 6,3' 1 

Ml 

... 

... 

••• 

f 

J 9 

6,311 

• M . 

M, 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. 4 . 

-! 


:-35 ■ > 2,809 

1 

37 # 

... 

M| 

36 

13,187 

IM 




1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


860 

38 1 13.538 

-1 

Ml 

• •• 


38 

13,538 

... I 


1 

... . 

... 

... . 

... 

Ill 

... 

... 

.•.J 

... 

i 53 >6,129 

... ; 

••• 

Ml 

III 

53 

16,129 

j 

... j 

• •• 

1 

... 


Ml 


999 

... 

... 

3 | 

96 a 

1 36 ! io ,937 

... | 

*«• 

MS 

MS 

36 

10,937 

! 

... 

Ml 



• 4 9 

... 

, 

... 1 *•« 

... 1 

... 

3 j 

55 * 

' " • 3,695 


tu 

\ 

IIS 


11 

3,695 f 1 ... 

• M 

l '** 


Ml 

IM 

... ... 

| 


| 

9 ... 

1 >9 ; 5,694 

*** < 

... 

• M 

• IV 

*9 

5,694 ; 

«M 

• •• 



999 

... 

M* Ml 

•ft* 1 

... 

1 

• *. i 


I 15 1 4 . 5 io 

... ; 


j , 

• •• 

15 

4 , 5 ' 0 | 

Ml 

Ml 

1 I 


• 99 


ii« vat 

... ! 

• M, 

j 

... 

5 j 1489 

... 

... 

• M 

• M 

5 

1489 : 

... 


' "* i 

1 ••• 1 

... 1 

... 

... 

Ml ’ III # 

.1. ' 

..ft 

, 1 

' ... 1 


! *0 j 2,968 

1 

... 

Ml 

MA 

10 

2,968 ; 

... 

• M 

f 

- 1 

... 

... 

... 

IM l|l 

... ; 

... 

1 


1 17 ‘ 4 . 9*8 

1 , 

149 

, ••• i 

• M 

}»•; 

5,077 , 

... 

• »» 

Ml 

• V. 

... 

... | ... \ 

1 •** i 

».* 

... j 

... 

| 7 i 2,110 

i 

... 1 

... 

... 

Ml 

' 7 

2,1 10 1 

• V# ' 

• M 

Ml 

... 

... ; 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

! 


< " ; 3.254 , 

... 

... 


M« 

. 11 > 

3,254 

1** . 

• •• 


<1*.. 

... 


... ... 

... 

j ... 

... 

» • • 

1 1 » ' 3,570 j 

\\ 

26 () 

... 

Ml 

13 1 

f 3 , 830 .: 


III 

... , 

••• J 


... 

MS Ml 

Ml 

1 j 

l 

... 

1 13 4,129 : 

... 

... 


• •• 

n 

4,129 


tM 

... A ... 

... 

« 49 

... 1 ... 

«<• 

1 - i 

... . 


1 1830-31 have not yet been received 

\ ... ! 

1 i 

- I 

l 

.„4 

k ... ' 

*- . 

Ml 

Ml 

... 

IM 


... 

! ... t 

1 

... 


TOTAL 


Ton*. 


i 

k 


Dutch 


Ton*. 


\ ii. 6 x 2 


Iti'nhnwd 
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APPENDIX to REPORT mim SELECT COMMITTEE 


(2 ) — Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Cleared Outward* 


continued) G. 7 . 8 9 , 


TO 

... 



C OPEN 11 A ( 

KN. 



SWEDEN. 

CADIZ 


(*IBR ALTAR and MALTA. 

FLU IS 

! 

Dan t*h. 

| Amiran. 

Indian 

1 

TOTAL 

^wctliah. 

Spanish. 

Dritiiha 

French 

TOTAL. 

VEAUS. 

j 

t 

1 

* Ton*. 

i* 

. u> 

Tima. 

i 

Toni. 

j 

i 

£ 

V/> 

Tons 

L 

v> 

Tona. 

i 

ft 

Ton*. 

t 

1 

Tona. 

i 

•C 

Ton*. 

i 

£ 

* 

Ton*. 



*793 4 
*79 1 5 

s 1 

... 

... 

\ 

... 


Ml 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Tt 

ere a 

re not an 

y Re 

turn 8 of 

:he £ 

xternal 

1795 t» 


5 

! 2,770 




1 

5 

2,770 



... 

... 

, .. 

... 



... 

... 

* 796-7 

... 

7 

3.587 

... 

... 

• M 

1 

7 

3.587 



... 

... 

... 




... 

... 

1797H 

... 

H | 4,230 

2 

5(5 


i — 

10 

4.775 



... 

— 

... 

... 




... 

i 79“9 

... 

5 

2 , 07 ° 

’ 

>75 

... 

1 

i 

6 

3/445 

1 ’* r 


... 

... 

... 





... 

17 &l-l800 

aa a 

... 

... 

... 


5 

i 2,300 

5 

2,;,'-o 

... 


... 

a aa 

... 




... 

... 

lliOO-l 

• •• 

3 

1 2,200 




... 

J 

2,200 

... 


a«# 

... 

... 




... 


1801-2 

... 

2 

' 1 , 15 " 

... 

... 

... 

... 

j 

•.•so 



... 

... 





... 

... 

1 802-3 

• •• 

4 2,300 

... 

... 


... 

4 

2,300 


... 

1 

* 5 <» 




... 

Ml 

... 

1803-4 

• • • 

4 

2,600 





4 

2,600 



i 

700 


at# 


... 

alt 

... 

1 H04-/1 

... 

7 

3 . 07 ;, 

... 




7 

3.075 


... 

1 

430 

• aa 

... 



... 

... 

1O05 6 

1 

4 

1,120 

... 

... 



4 

1,120 

... 


... 

a aa 

• aa 

... 





1806-7 

... 

3 

>,341 j 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

1,34 1 

... 

... 


... 


• •• 




... 

1807 8 

i 

t f • 

2 

880 

... 


... 

... 

2 

880 

• M 



... 


a aa 



... 

... 

1H0B <) 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



... 


• •• 



... 

... 

1 Boy n» 


... 

• •• 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 





44 * 

V 


1810-11 

i 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 



... 

... 


... 

... 

i 


... 

... 



... 

1811-ia 

..J 

IM 

... 

• at 

... 



... 

... 



1 

... 

1 ••• 


... 

* S 

... 


iUi!£ 13 

H 

• «« 

... 

• •• 

... 

| 


. « . 

... 



, 

* 

450 

... 

... 

... 


i»i 3 *4 

•• 

... 

... 

• •a 

l 


*•» 

... 

i ... 


1 

• »« 

| 

1 3 

i 781 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1814-15 

1 

... 

... 

• •• 



• 

... 

i •" 

... 

i 

... 

1 

1 



... 

... 

• aa 



... 

1 

300 

j ... 

... 



1 

300 



1 

(K >4 



... 


• aa 


1816-17 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 ... 

... 



... 

j 



2 

: 1.037 

, ••• 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1817-18 

1 

5 

2,026 

1 

... 



5 

: 2,02(3 


! ... 

... 

f ... 

7 

3>°44 

ala 

... 

7 

3,044 

1818-10 

< 

... 

3 

1.143 

• •• 


a • • 

... 

3 

j M 43 

... 

! ••• 

... 

! - 

8 j 4,339 



8 

4,339 

1819-20 

... 

5 

2,466 

f aea 


Ml 


! 5 

j 2,466 


! 

j ••• 

... 

... 

a 

582 

... 

... 

» 

582 

1820 21 

... 

'■ 

400 


... ‘I 

»•» 


1 1 

1 

j 400 


: 


... 

1 

439 

... 


1 

439 

1821-2:} 

1 


... 

! ... J 


Ml 

... j 

j - 

! ... 

... 

! **• 

i #M 

1 

i *** 

3 

1,400 

... 


3 1 

1,400 

1822-23 

1 

1 

468 


... 

Ml 

*** 

! * 

1 468 


! — j 


1 

2 

1,05a 


... 

a 

1,05a 

1823 24 

... 

■ 

... 

••• 

... 

Ml 

... j 

! - 


Ml 

■ ... | 

1 a •• 

| 

• aa 

... 

... 


• aa 

... 

1821-2;) 

... 

l 

468 

•»* 



... | 

! 1 i 

468 

• •• 

•». 1 

Ml 

t <M 

... 

... 


Ml 

... 

... 

1 825 20 

... 

1 ; 

500 | 

... 



•*. 1 

1 

1 

500 

1 ! 

360 j 

iaa 

1 •*. 

‘i 

202 

I 

160 

a 

36a 

1826-27 

... 

... | 

... ' 

... 



... 

m# 

... 

! 1 i 

300 1 

at# 

... 

*1 

155 

... 

... 

1 

155 

1827-28 

... 


... 

... 

M* 

! 

... j 

... 

at* 

1 

335 

Mi 

... 

... ! 

... 

... 


Ml 

a aa 1 

1828-29 

... 

... j 

| 

... 


-M- i 

1 

1 



3 

745 

Ml 

... j 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

i 

1829-30 

... 

1 

... j 

1 

... | 

... 

««• 

... 1 

1 

• M 

Ml 

... 

ate 

IM 

\ r 

••• i 

... 

... 

... 

•M 

aia 

•aa ] 

I 8 ( l 0 ' 3 i 

... 

... 1 

1 

t 

•" i 

... 


i 

ZJ . 

V Jr *■ 

(* 

• •a 

... 

Ml 
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* In the registers from which this statement has been compiled, the 
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II.-FlNANCE^f0MMERCIAL 

from the Port of Calctdta between 1793 and 1831 — continued. 


10 . 


PORTUGAL. 


Portuguese. 

1 

British. 

[ American. 

f TOTAL. 

1 PortugMM. 

• 

British. 

i 

2 

Ton*. 

; i 
! £ 

Tail. 

; J. 

1 $ 


Tom. 

i 

1 £ 

, «a 

Tom. 

e_ 

-C 

j 

i 

1 Toni 

jt 

& 

j 

] Tom. 

1 1 J 

Commerce of Bengal for these Y ei 

ora 


1 

... 

1 ‘ 

j ... 

... 

... 

1 ' 

j 

» 

1 .U 4 

! ... 

... 

i » 

! 

400 

i 3 

1,544 

1 ••• 

«• 

... 

... 

i 

400 



! "* 


... 

i * 

400 

i 


... 

... 

4 

2, l()0 

! ... 


... 

1 

... 

, 4 

2,160 


... t 

eat 

... 

1 

300 

( ••• 


i 


... 

• * 

300 

... 

... 

• •• 

i ••• 

6 

3 , 0 .j 0 

1 ••• 

• «. 

1 ... 



; 6 | 

3,050 


i 

ill 

i 

4 

2,1170 


... 

1 ... 

, 


, 4] 

2,1170 


... 

... 

1 

1 ••• 

2 

1 ,pOO 


... 

i ■” 


... 

2 1 

1,900 

*«• 

... 

... 

••• 

5 

a , 330 

\ Ml 


j ... 


... 

■ s! 

2,530 

' ... 

• M 

... 

* •• 

7 

3,350 



! ••• 



7 ! 

3,350 

... 

• •• 

IM 

... 

3 

2 , 53 o 



... 



, 5 j 

2 , 55 <» 

... 


• 00 

... 

\ 

i, 37 o 






* 4 ; 

1,370 

... 

• •• 

... 

1.. 

3 

1,700 






3 ; 

1,700 


... 

... 

• 09 

4 

w 

... 

... 

... 



4 j 

2,1)30 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• a • 

1 

ilk) 


... 

... 


... 

‘i 

lHO 



... 

IM 

2 

710 



... 



' 2 ' 

710 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

•a* 

' ... 

• • • 

... 


... 

... j 

... 

6 

2,213 

• M 

... 


... 

... 

<«• 

... 



... , 

... 

6 

3,905 

Ml 

... 

li 

* 5 . 5 <*> 

' ... f 

• • ■ 

... 



11 1 

5 , 5 <>o 

... 


• 00 

... 

2 

1,0X7 

• a m 

... 




; 2 i 

1,087 

2 

625 

• 00 

... 

«■ 

a,7oo 

1 

IM 

... 

i 

... 

6 i 

2,700 

5 

i,6oo 

... . 


5 

3,000 

! *** 

• M 



... 

' 5 ! 

3,ooo 

5 

■ 1,843 

... j 

... 

li 

5.133 

1 

... 

1 • 

1 


: «»i 

5,133 

6 

1 1.546 

III 

... 

4 

1,710 

1 **• 

... 

1 - 



1 4 i 

1,710 

, 4 

1,300 

2 | 

900 

4 

2,650 

|^ ... 

... 

! 

1 


4 ! 

2,650 

4 ( 

94 o 

IM 

... 

4 ' 

2,300 



i — ] 



4 

2,300 

; 3 : 

1,030 

• •% 

... 

6 

4,306 

; ... i 

... j 

j ... ! 


... 

6 

4,306 

' a ! 

890 

Ml 

... 

l 

600 

1 

1 ••• 

... j 

1 , 


... 

t 

*600 

1 l ' 

180 

M« 

... 

7 

3,510 

| - 

I 

... 1 



; 7 , 

3 , 5 io 

1 i 

180 

• •« 

... 

••• ! 







... 

§«• 

2 

460 

Ml 

... 

2 

660 

j ... . 

... ; 




’ * 

660 

> j 

400 

1 

180 

a i 

710 

! t 

1 «.. j 

... j 

• 0 9 


... 

2 

710 

1 

362 

IM 


i > 

450 

1 

j ... 1 

- ! 

• •• 



1 * , 

450 

i 

400 

Ml 

HI 

1 i 

515 

... 

... i 

... j 



i 1 ' 

515 

1 

400 

m j 

IM 

i 

... 

1 

327 | 

1 



! 1 

337 

1 

400 : 

1 

... , 

• •• 

... ! 

... 1 

i ... 

... ! 

... ] 


... 

1 i 


M. i 

/ 

*• ... i 

< 

... 

for 1830-31 have not yet been received 

III 


! ... 

! 

... j 

...1 

» 

... 


Portuguese and Brazilian Tonnage are this year combined. 


11 

IUl A 7.1 i s. 

American. Sinmuh. j TOT At 



1 on*, ' §• 

, £ 


i 


• •• 

... 

• 

• 1* 


... 

HI 

... 

... 

Ml 

1 

... 

Ml 

i ••• 

... 

... 

1 

... 

Ml 

! ••• 

... 

Ml 

0 11 

... 

Ml 


• a • 

... 1 

i ... 

Ml 

1 

... 1 

... 1 

«M 

... j 

6 

' 2,2 i 3 

... j 


2,905 

• ». 

... j 

1 

Ill 

2 i 

625 

196 

6 

«, 79 « 

... 

5 

',« 45 # 

... 

6 

‘,546 

... 

6 

2,260 

. 4 . 

#4 

940 

... j 

3 

1,030 

... ( 1 

2 

*90 

... 

1 

iflo 

... J 

l \ 

■ 1*0 

•M 

2 ! 

460 

.... 

a i 

5«o 

... \ 

f i ! 

362 

... 

1 i 

4 (hi 

# ** 1 

1 ; 

400 

... 

1 > 

1 

400 

... 

... * 

1 


... 

1 

... * 

i 
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f onttnucd) 


(2 )~Number of Ships and Amount o^Toxnage Cleared Outwards 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


> 793-4 
> 794-5 
• 795*6 
> 796-7 
> 797-8 
1798 9 
'799-iDoo 
1800-I 
1 Ho i -a 
1802*3 
1H03-4 
1H04-5 
1805-6 
1H06-7 
1807-8 
808 j) 
t 809*10 
1H10 11 

1811- 12 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 

1814- 15 
181516 
iBrtj-17 
1817-18 
1818.19 

1819- 30 

1820- 21 

1821- 22 

1822- 23 1 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 
1827*28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 


There are not any Returns of the External ; 


2 866 

a j 1*35* 

5 1 1,869 

8 , 3,100 

8 j 2,677 
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II.— FINANCE.^COMMERCIAL. 

from the Port of Calcutta, between 1793 and 1831 — continued. ‘‘ : 


13 . 14. 










CHINA. 







hT. HF.LKNA. 



Brituli. 


French. 

American. 

I ~ 

* 

Danteh. 


Portuguese. 


Indian. 


IOTA!.. 


Itrliifch 


i 

Tnns. 

.1 

Torn, 

i 

Tons. 

} 

Toni* 

1 

Toni. 

| 

I w 

i 

Toni. 

t 

Ton* 




£ 




CA 


1 


m 

I 

I , 

i 


£ 



1 

Commerce of Bengal 

1 

. 1 

for these Years 


1 

! ... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

! 

... 

... 

a •• 

, 

' 3 

1,450 

■ • ft 

! ... 1 


... 

I _ 

•a# 

3 

6(>o 



6 

2,110 

... 

... 


1 

470 


! { 

... 


1 ••• 

... 

3 

650 


... 

4 

1,120 

... 

... 


2 

825 


1 ... j 

... 


| * 

700 

5 

• Wo 

... 

... 

a 

‘-*,775 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 




*»• 

... 

3 

1,000 


• m 

3 

1,000 

... 



2 

6.-,0 



... 


• •a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

650 

... 

•v 


... 


... 


• •• 1 

... 

• •• 

... 

5 

1.050 

... 

... 

5 

1,050 

... 



... 



• ••• i 

... ; 

o« 

1 ... 

... 

4 

950 


... 

4 

950 

1 

200 


5 

3,000 1 

... 

' ... i 


• M 

... 

... 

7 

i, 95 o 


... 

12 

4,950 

... 

... 

: 

• 1 

8,6o6 


... ' 

... f 

M* 

... 

... 

>4 

3,990 



27 

•2,596 

1 

400 

II 

4 > 9 l) 7 


! 

f 

• •• 

... 

j 

lo 

3450 

... 

... 

itt 

«,357 

• M 

... 

Kj 

10.743 



... 

... 

... 

i 

1 

12 

4,487 

... 


31 

• 5,330 


! 

3.3 

l(),2<41 ' 



• % • 1 

... 

1 

(k>o > 

7 

2,500 

1 

450 

44 

19,841 

Me 

... 

' » 3 

8,oo8 < 


1 

... i 

... 

... 

... ! 

... 


... 

... 

15 

8,008 

Ml 


10 

6,»73 j 

... 

1 

1 

*’ 

... 

... > 

5 

1,725 

... 

... 

15 

8.598 

• •a 

... 

IO , 

& 45 » ' 


i ... | 

... ! 



... 1 

3 

1,335 

... 

... 

13 

6,683 

• • • 

... 

6 j 

3 , 38 o 

... 


... 

... 

1 ••• i 

! ... i 

4 

I U »5 

1 j 

j Boo 

11 

5,605 

Ml 

. 

; b : 

r.,101 


• » • 

• ■ • 

... 

... 1 

[ 1 

4 

I 1,115 

2 ; 

1/250 1 

14 

7,466 

Ml 

... 

! 3 ; 

i, 97 » 


| ... i 

... 

... 

... 

i ... i 

1 * 1 

4 

1,175 

1 

... 1 

1 

... 1 

7 

3446 

M« 

... 

: 17 

11,278 

... 

i ••• j 

... 1 

... j 


1 ... ! 

< 

7 

1,920 

1 

... j 

1 

M j 

• 3 , 19 « 

a an 

... 

20 

• 1,508 


’ 1 

• •• 

1 

— | 

... 

1 

... j 

5 

1,790 

A. j 

i 

*5 | 

•3.298 

... 

*. 

i 18 

io ,593 


l 1 

1 1 


... j 

i ... 

... 

7 

2,475 

1 

... [ 

*5 j 

13,068 

... 

... 0 

i a 7 

14,209 




• •• 

... 

... 

7 

2,310 

... , 

.. 

34 

16,519 

• •a 

... 

*9 : 

15 , 2*2 

... 

... | 

... , 

• •1 

... 

... 

7 

2,540 

.. 

* ... 

36 ; 

• 7 , 76 a 

MS 

*uit 

22 1 

• 2 , 5*3 \ 

1 

! <>77 j 

... • 


... j 

... 

7 

3,92a 

... 

... 

30 j 

16,138 


... 

; 12 > 

7.849 

1 

| 332 j 

... 

Ml 

... * 

... 

5 

1,960 

Ml 

, 

lB 1 

•o,«4i 

• An 


1 21 

• 4,757 ’ 

...j 

••• j 


■19 

... ! 

... ! 

8 

3»&>3 

... l 

»... j 

»9 

•8,360 , 

• •• 


| 16 • 

n ,740 

... j 

1 ... 1 

. .. 


.r* j 

... 1 

B 

3,583 


... 

34 

• 4,323 

... 

... 

1 •»! 

8,584 

Mf 1 

! ... i 

... 


i 

... i 

9 

3,730 

«M 

... 

20 

• 2 , 3>4 


a 

j *3 i 

9,993 1 

... < 

... i 

... 

• •• 

- 

i 

i 

770 

• •• 


15 

' 6 . 763 , 

... 

... 

! 30 1 

• 4 , 9<>2 

... 1 

... \ 

... i 


! 

... , 

1 

••• 1 

... 

... 

• M 

... 

20 

•4,06a • 

... 

... 

1 18 i 

7,<>95 ; 

1 

... 

t 

... 1 

»*» 

W 4 

1 

*»• | 

4 

1,620 

... 

1 

1 

23 

8,715 

Ml 


*9 ; 

19,066 

1 

bio 

... 

... 

... 

• 1 

5 

1,848 

... 

i 

35 

21.724 

«. « 


26 

• 6 . 7 '9 

... I 

... 

••• 


i 

1 

i 

•" 1 

• i 

360 1 

... 

1 

37 

• 7,«79 

... 

.* 

16 ! 

• •,514 | 

1 

... j 

- ! 

... 

at. 

» i 

... ^ 

... j 

... 

... 


16 

‘••,544 

... 

.. 

1 > 3 ! 

4 , 76 i j 

1 

... j 

... 1 



1 

201 ( 

a j 

411 

• an 

Ml 

18 

5,373 

... I 


for 1830-31 bare not jet been received. “ 
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! 

i 
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f oitinued) 

JO .. 

I l<A(.b 


'I | 

British. ^ From It. Amutustn 1 Danish PortutfUeiu. 

| I 

Tons, , ?!• , 1 uns. % Ton* I - Ton* ~ j 1 

jz jz A I X! 

Vi ,/, j ft . J t 


M.MIS. h 
! % 


MADEIRA. 


17. 

MANILLA. 


>TAL \mcrlcan. | Spanish. j British American. 

Ion*. ir j Tom. i r 1 Tons. % Tons. Jr* I Tons. 

j I 05 1 f I V) j 


*79J-4 

'79H> 

»79;r<> 

•797-9 
* 799-9 
1 799* V^ tH > 
I Moo i 
l Mo | -2 
I Mi 12-3 
1H03-.J 

i Mo |*5 
l Uo>(j 
1M0M.7 
1M07-M 
iW <) 

M0<) 10 
1M10 u 
iMu-ia 
1 Mi 2 1 3 

* M I ,J- 1 1 
1M1 jr, 

• Mifj J(i 
iMib.17 
1M17 i0 
lttl« H) 
1M19JO 

iMio-yi 

1 Mj i-aa 

iMjj 23 

iMij- J4 
JMJ4-25 
iMa.vati 
1 828-27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

lM‘jt) *0 

*830-31 


1 :j;V» 

a 2<JO 


1 7 m 1 ...I ... 

3 35a , 

1 190 ' : ... 


1 367 , 


1 500 1 ... | 

if. 3,0411 1 4 
■n 4,731 j ... 

39 10,073 j - 
*3 7,'aol... 
M 3,ai« - 
43 10,391 — 

50 1 1,037 ... 
16 4,031 a 
w 6.353 3 
14 4,000 4 

'7 5.1*99 3 
•Ji 11,749 10 
30 tI-95 13 
14 4.903 6 

7 3.<><>9 c 
f> «,9H 5 

9 3,706 6 
37 13,493 10 

51 i».3M 7 

40 14,151 B 


... There are not any Returns of the External 


1 10 1 ...» 
107 ... 


’ 3 630 ; .. 

3 3()0 ' ... 


1 7»4 

•O 1,945 

a 53H 


1 500 

a a 5,093 

as 4,731 

39 10.073 
34 7,ai5 

14 3.ai« 
43 io,39‘ 
51 M.437 
til 4,487 1 
a.l 7*533 
>« 5^19 
3o 6, 6BC 
33 13, 0B0 
33 12,421 
ao 6,533 
13 5.108 
10 3,263 

15 4,679 
47 16.416 
59 30,966 
4646,600 


... Ill 

1 

... 1 ... 

... J ... 

1 

1 ou 

... , 1 

! _ 

12.") - . | 

... 1 

•M ••• 

300 ... | ... 

.. |...j ... 

• • • • • • *** 

! ### | #lf 

47° 4 

73« 1 

430 * 

9{M> I 

950 * 

1 f>0 | Ml ... 

0> ! — 

J ^ i 

80 | f 

1 • • • 

IJM7 •• > 

135 ! 3 

\ 

Cuo 1 ... * ... 

... ; 1 

1 20 ... j ... 

4B6 ■ 3 

0 « - 1 1 

1 

... ' 6 

1 ?.*> * 4 , 

2 Mo 1 3 

786 ...j ... 

... i 1 

350 , ... ‘ ... 

a 

««• * 

481 ; ... 1 ... 

610 a ! 

flj)H j *»• * 

542 i ... 

• • L ... 

184 ... 

i 

a 

595 ... ... 

180 1 

380 ^ ... • ... 

* 

320 — 

< 

a»« { •!« 

l 

1 l 

1 7 2 i 
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continued) 

TO ... 



1 LAOS' 


British. 


YEARS 

i 

*3 

Tom. 

% 1 




„ 

7 1 ! 

1 793-4 1 

•791-5 J 

... 

1 

... 

•795-5 

V 

7,000 


1 795-7 

'll 

<), 1 JO 


•797-9 

{1 

1,11-ju 

... 

171^0 

111 

4,315 

IM 

lyf^-iHon ... 

•ill 

7.797 

... 

1800-1 

29 J 

V*l\ 

* * » 

1 No 1-3 

31 ; 

8,489 j 

... 

1 H 02-3 

4 2 

I3.H79 I 

... 

1 H 03.1 

31 ! 

7-7 A. j ... 

» 8 <>K, 

•ill j 

9,195 j ... 

iHo.Vti 

i 

1 <>.39() ... 

iHcfi 7 

1 

7.3 I'J ... 

1 H 07 .H 

•jo 1 

1 

7>f> ... 

1 H 0 IU) 

25 • 

4XY* ! ... 


lll(K) 10 


PENA NO and EASTWARDS. 


illio 1 1 

... 21 \ 

4,867 1 ... 

till ! ( J 

... 19 

4.5 1 1 , ... 

1 ( 1 13 13 

... ,7 ! 

4,223 | ... 

mi'll 1 

;u 

8,1)20 

1 ••• 


- 1H 

4 , 2.13 | ... 

iy 1 > ii» 

... 19 j 

3 . 99,5 | ... 

1 iiiti- 17 

... ! 19 1 

0.573 ! ... 

1817-18 

...! 22 

4*493 

1 ••• 

1H18 10 

..f 1 23 

f »<\’39 1 

1 ... 

ill 19 30 

1 

... 1 1 

a. 33 l 

• •• 

1 820-2 1 

... 90 

5.307 

*!• 

lttjl -32 

3 'i 1 

11,291 

DM | 

1822 33 

... 20 j 

9,138 ! *»• j 


... 18 j 

5 > , 5 * I - j 

IH24-2', 

...; 14 " 

3.559 t - | 

1 H 35 ' 2 h 

.J if, | 

1W) 

.*• , 

1836.37 

1 1 

4 / 

4 , 5 15 •••’ 

1827-28 

M) 1 

4 .l 8'2 1 

1 

1828-20 

... U , 

y«i . 1 j 

1820-30 

•-! * 7 ; 

4.102 , ... J 

18 V' 31 

•*« 

i 


Danish. 

Dutch. 

Portuguese. 

j Tom. 

I 2 ! 

£ ’ To "- 

’ 1 1 

“Y“| 

Br , Tona. 

j 1 

1 

i 

I 

i 1 



ladiau. 

i 

& 

Ton*. 


There arc not any Returns of the External 


j 

1 

... 

1 

1 •*» 

1 

j 34 

! 9,14c 

1 j ... 


... 28 

1 

i 9,377 

i ... 


... ( 19 

| 5,93<) 

• *** 1 


... ! 20 

; 4,605 

I ... ; ... 


2 ij 

7.917 

• j 3<H> 

... 

j »•• 3° 

7.574 

• 1 450 

; « 

! 400 37 

i 9,809 

... J ••• 

i 1 

•50 , 43 

i 14,029 

• » » j » • • 

... 

j — 3 j 

1 7,975 

1 

... j ... 

i ••• 

[ ... 28 

j 9, |qg 

* 350 

... 

| ••• 2 9 

•0,735 



... 

| ... 24 

7,704 

... 

j ■ 

500 28 

»,313 

1 

1 3 

900 ; 28 

5.133 

i ••• ^ 

1 ... 

as 

5,819 

1 

1 — ] 

i ... 

1 

... 22 

i 4,«07 

j ••• J ... 

: 3 

1,200 33 

5,9 14 

i i 

i ... 

... 17 

; 4,223 

1 ... j ... 

I 1 : 

i Ho 32 

; 9,700 

I ... ^ ••• 

1 1 

! — 

j ... 18 

; 4-233 

i 

1 ... 1 

19 

1 3,985 

• ... 

... 

1 

... 19 j 

I 6,573 

J ... 

i ... 

... | 

22 j 

! 4,493 

1 • • • 


i 1 i 

150 | 24 ] 

5,189 

1 

... 

1 1 1 

350 1 >3 | 

2,68 1 



! 1 1 

310 31 ; 

5,577 

•t« 

... 

j ... j 

... 32 j 

11,291 

• •• 

... 

1 1 ! 

438 37 ■ 

9,596 

Ml 


l \ 

500 19 j 

6,651 


••• 


: 14 i 

I 

3.559 

SM 

... 

••• 

... , 15 : 

4,709 

M» 

... 

1 ! 

i lf>0 19 . 

5,oi5 


... 

1 

580 20 | 

4, 7+a 

IM 1 

... 

... 1 

... lj 1 

3-9'i 

••• i 

... 

- fe 

• ••• i *7 ' 

4,103 
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P K O U B. 



British. 

French. 

American. 


Dniilsh. 

Dutch. I 

Portuguese, 

* 

ii 

j 

1 

Tuna. 1 

i 

£ 

jc 

J. 

Tom. 

£ 

JS 

IA 

Ton*, 

4 

*> 

V. 

Torn. 

£ 

£ 

Tom, 

1 

tm 

' 1 

Commerce of Be 

i 

n 1 

ngal for theae \ 

ears 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


17 

4 , 5 lH> 

t«« ] 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


5 j 



M 4 

... 

... 

1 

700 



... 

... 

3 

Goo ! 

... i 

... 

... 

... 

1 

300 

... 

• ••• 

... 


7 

1,580 1 

... ! 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


5 

1,170 

... ! 

j 

... 


... 


... 

... 



... 

m 

2,350 , 

... 1 

I 

... 

... 

Ill 

... 

... 

... 




it 

1470 j 


... 

... 

Ml 



... 




G 

1.776 

... , 

... 

... 

• •• 




• •• 

... 

... 

(j 

3 , 1 6.) I 

... i 

... 


... 




• •• 

• •• 

• la 

2 

Goo | 

... j 

... 

... 

... 

Ml 


... 

•M 

... 

... 

7 

917 

1 

... 1 

i 

> 


Ml 

Mi 



Ml 

M * 

in 

3 

•«:, ; 

... | 

... 

... 

«M 



... 

... 

... 


9 

1,(>40 

... i 

... 


1 II 



... 


•«. 


G 

1,517 


... 


III 




... 

~ 


a 

320 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 





6 

1.583 


... 


i 

... 




IM 


5 

1,06() 

... 

... 

... 

, 


... 

... 



Ml 

4 

1 ,020 

... 

... 


• »* 

1 

... 

... 


... 

Ml 

M« 

10 

1 . 97 ° 

... 

... 


... 


... 



• a* 

an 

iC 

2,696 



! ••• 

1 



... 

... 

■* 


9 

1,290 

... 

... 


— 





Ml 


4 

79 ° 


... 

i 

, 

... 


... 


• II 


7 

2.697 


1 

j 

Hi 

... 

... 




• a* 

... 

4 

H77 


... 


... 



... 



ate 

7 

4.009 


... 

... 

j ... 





... 

sal 

10 

4 , 6 i 5 


... 


... 


... 





15 

8,164 

... 

... 

... 

... 





• •• 

• 11 

22 

9 . 5 o 6 

... 

... 

nee 

... 


... 

... 


*** 

• M 

10 

3.841 


... 

• «# 

i 

... 




«M 


*7 

5.234 


j ... 


1 

»«« 

... 



... 


32 

7.197 

#•1 

1 

1 j,* 

**• 

1 *** 

1 

Ml 


... 


fit 


28 

11,014 


i 'H 

l *•* 

— 

| - 

• •• 

• M 

■ **« 

76 

Ml 

• M 

53 

15.092 


1 

1 

i 

j 

• •• 

1 ••• 

1 

Ml 


16 

4,651 

... 

t t4l 

I ... 

1 

— 



... 


... 

• •I 

13 

2,849 

... 

1 

... 

... 



... 

... 

j ... 

Ml 

for 1830-31 have not yet been received. 



... 


i 



" ' 









i 1 

Indian. 

Tom. 

‘I 

t j 

B 

roTAi . 

Tons 

M 1 

— 

1/3 ) 


• ia 

Ml 

... 

... 

ata 

• aa 

»7 

t,f >00 

a 

840 

G 

1.740 

a 

190 

G 

1,090 

a 

55 ° 

9 

2,U0 

3 

450 

it 

l.Oati 

4 

! 850 

14 

3,200 

1 

500 

» 

• , 97 » 

1 

150 

7 

1,916 

1 i 

5 ° 

7 

SM »5 

1 1 

15<> 

3 

75 o 

a ! 

500 

9 

',487 

9 ! 

210 

5 

395 

3: 

740 

12 

a,3U« 

4 i 

540 

10 

a .«57 

3 i 

285 ; 

5 

G05 

3 ; 

385 

9 

i, 97 <> 

4 

1 ,000 

9 

2, ofio 

3! 

400 

7 

1,420 

6 ! 

1,270 

iG 

3 , *46 

1 

5 

750 

1 21 

3,6 iG 

10 

1 i. 7 tK > 

19 

^, 99 ' 1 

3 

1 950 

7 

, 1 , 7 lo 

6 j 

i 1 , 29 ft 

13 

1 3 >m 

1 i 

IftO 

&a 

1,927 

4 

600 

] l 

4 ,ft >9 

l 

150 ! 

11 

4,765 

3 

! 950 

18 

9 ,* » 4 

... 

V.a 

22 

. • 9,506 

1 

• 1 / 

10 

3 ,dJ 1 

I G 

j 9 °o 

*3 

6,131 

! 1 

| 150 

33 

7,317 

1 •» 

j 150 

'-*9 

11,161 

i 3 

I 450 

57 

1 r >f (> ii$ 

1 3 

( 450 

! 19 

5 , mi 

i 3 

1 

4 ,V» 

! |fi 


1 ... 


- 

L. 


V 
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r ( tvfniui (l) 


2 7 


2S. 


1 o ,.J cry LON. | ARABIAN* and 


1 LAOS 

1 

Hr I 1 UI 1 . 

French 

DatiUh 

Indian 

1 0 V \Ii j 

British. 

American 

DftiiUh 

Dutch. 


V !• \HS 


4 

£ 

Ton* 

i 

& 

Ton*. 

■| 

St 

Tom 

i I 
< 

Ton*. 
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X- 

•1 

'I on* j 

il 

1 

1 

Ton* 1 

4 

y 

Tom. ! 

1 

l 

£ 

Tom, 

t 

jS 

n 

Ton*. 


'79 J 1 
>79i*5 

} 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 


... 

...j 

1 

... 1 

t 

i 

... ! 

1 

1 

Tl 

! ! 

acre arc not an 

y Re 

' 1 
urns of the E 
l 

xternal 


•7');. <» 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

3 1 

1,100 

... 

1 


... , 


... 


171 , 1.-7 








... 

... 

... 

i 

1 

3011 

... 


... 

• •* 

... 

• •• 


'797-8 








... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

400 




... 

... 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



• • 

... 


1 

4 (H) 








1700*1 Moo 


... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

* 


1 

5o 



• • 



... 


1 II »O^I 


... 

... 

... 1 ... 



... 

... 


... 

1 

aoo 


... 

- 


... 

... 


1 !l(»l-a 


... 





... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

905 

... 


•• 


... 

... 




... 

... 

km9 




... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

1,790 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


> ; >o;M 



... 


.. 



... 

... 


... 

1 

3V» 










II 

2^)00 





10 

1,5"" 

.11 

1,000 

a 

5«° 

••• 

... 



... 

... 


iHoyi) 


19 

h.Hm 


igi 



U 

1,6)0 

a 7 

7,iii« 

7 

a,t6<> 



... 





1 II 06-7 


<> 

l,0(ia 



• • • 


u 


111 

3.5«7 

7 

a , 060 




« •• 

... 

... 


1 U 07 -II 

l Holl-i) 


lu 

% 1 1) 1 

... 

... 



7 

1,050 

19 

1.23' | 

5 

1,460 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 




7 

l,!l!0 

i,79<> 





7 

1,050 

14 

3 ,!^) 1 

10 

3,091 




* •• 

... 



1 Hi »!)-)«) 


7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

1,050 

14 

a, »4<i 1 

(i 

2,157 




... 




1 ill 0-1 1 



... 





6 

900 

6 

<*00 

4 

MSB 

... 

... 

... 





li'l 1*1*2 


(i 

1.714 


... 

... 


7 

1,050 

13 

a, 7**4 

f> 


... 


• •• 

• •• 


... 


1 ) 112-13 

... 

n 

5,195 

3. (i U 



... 


a 

300 

if» 

5,495 

6 

a.ollfi 




• •• 


••• 


III! 1-1 | 


12 



... 


4 

60 O 

ifi 

4,244 

II 

3,833 



tl* 

• • • 

... 



•»> M5 

... 

ia 

2,71)5 

... 

... 

... 


a 

300 

14 

3,095 

6 

1 

I4K)9 


... 


... 

... 



nil rl<» 


9 

a,254 





7 

1.050 

16 

3,3<»4 

II 

3.1.54 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


1 ii H >- 1 7 

... 

U 

3,«oi 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

150 

9 

3,251 

9 

3,7 ‘ li 

... 

... 


1 

i 

1 

... 


1 IV 7 - lit 


« 

1 ,<>74 





, 

1 50 

9 

1 . Ha 4 

13 

. 5 , 07:1 




i ... 




iliiil-ij) 

... 

30 

1 (),2()f) 

... 


... 


5 

»>7 

i 35 

i7,H3 

‘7 

! 9 

... 


••• 

! ... 




il!(<}-yo 

... 

a 

1 ,Uo3 

... 

... 


... 

2 

3(H) 

a 

2,103 

i ^ 

1 '>. 78.5 



• • • 

! • 

i ... 

1 


■ 

1 H'JO-'J 1 

... 

a 

235 

• •• 

... 

... 


l 

130 

3 

3 N 5 

i Vi 

; 5,518 



• •• 

••• 

1 ••• 

... 


a Ba 1-213 

... 

. a ; 

sm 

1 

575 



a 

300 

5 

».3«3 

*5 

! 6,748 

... 

... 

ft ft# 

• M 

••• 


{ 

iHaa-a;j 

... 

5 1 

2,015 

... 



... 

3 

450 

11 

2,405 

10 

j «,at>i 


... 

ft ft* 

, ... 

I — 



' Ha.l-Jl 


7 

a .707 

... 

... 



a 

300 

9 

3,oH7 

! 5 

j 1.733 



1 

1 150 

: •” 



«nj t-*J5 


3 

7-10 

260 

... 1 




... 

6(H) 

3 

7lo 

4 

i.75a 

... 

... 

• ft* 

j 

1 ... 

... 


1 tbf r i(i 

... 

a 

... 


... 

’ 

4 

6 

1160 

7 : 

a , 938 


... 


j 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


(3 ) A RETURN of the Number of Shirs ami the Amount of T0NN4GE which have Entered Inwards, 
Countries beyond the Tcrritoucs of the Three Presidencies; distinguishing the Countries 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE 


(3 ) — Return of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards 
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2 do 

ii'.i t 1 1 

. 

l,l<)0 

1 

7 .jd 1 

3 

1,02 J 

... 

... 

... ... 

1 

17 "1 

• • i 

... 

•• 


1 

37 o 

I H l | - i f, 

. 2 

700 



2 

700 

1 

1 Mo 


'2 

723 



... 


■2 

723 

1IU3 id 

1 

i,M ( o 


... 

1 

i.^ 7 " 

! ... 

... 


! * 

312 



... 

... 

1 

! 342 ; 

1 »id- 17 

. 3 

lodo 



1 

l,,-,(K> 

1 ... 

... 

... ... 


... 





... 

■ 

"* ! 

1H17 iH 


a 30 

... 

... 

1 

! 

■230 


.. 


r; 

2,101 




... 

4 

2,101 

liliM l() 

• << i 

Moo 

• a • 

... 

1 

Moo i 

... 

... 


i j 

MjM 



... 


a 

« 4 » • 

iHioio 

1 

300 

... 

... 

1 

, 300 

... 

... 




... ! 


... 

... 

... 

... j 

1M20 21 

. i . 

(ioo 

MS 

... 

1 

; duo 


... 

... 

1 1 

'..){! 





3 

1,334 

liij 1 2a 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

j *M 

... 

... 

... . 

\ 

1,7112 

1 

... 1 

... . 


3 

1,7m 

1MJ2 23 

1 

1 

... 

• It 

... j 

... 

! 

... 

... 


1 

307 

Portuguese 1 

f 

Ms 

... 

l 

597 ; 

illa.l 2 1 

j 

... 


1 - i 

... 

... - 

... 

• «* 


2 

1,074 

I 

100 , 



3 

1.174 : 

1M24 a;, 

■ . • > 1 

... 

... 

... 1 

... 

1 

... | 

... 

Mi 

... 

la 

4 , 7 M 

3 

6 j« i 

... ! 


14 

5.384 , 

1H25 20 

i. ... 

... 

... 


... 

• i 

i **• ! 

... 

... 1 


3 

3,171 

s ! 

070 1 

... i 

• • • 

6 

-,841 ’ 

i Mad- 27 

.' ... . 

... 

... 

1 

... 

j ... ; 

... 

1 

... j 


7 

4,025 

4 : 

l,Ob2 ! 

1 

... 

1 1 

5.1*87 i 

1MJ7.3M 


... 

. .. 

... 

... 

1 

... , i 

, 1 

... 

Ml \ 

... ... 

7 

' 4 , 7«'4 

3 

560 

... J 


10 

5.34 i 1 

iMjH-Qi) 

. ... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

* 

j ... i 

... 

f 


d 

j 4 , 47 " : 

1 

34 <> i 

1 

... 1 


7 

4 , 3 10 i 

ll>2<) 30 


... 

... 

... 

... 

• • ». 

1 1 

Ml 

Me \ 

... ' 

7 

! 4,»a8 

a 

320 * 

... I 

... 

9 

5448 i 

iM, >«)-.) I 

.! ... 

i 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 • 

... 

j 

The Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St, George ( 

i 


• The Returns of the \ ears te If** exhihit the Ships and Tonnage of the Port of Fort St. GeoMf tanh ; no Returns fusing l*vn rerei*«i 
t 1 here ure no SfAicmeuts of Vessel* and Tonnage entered Inwards from the subordinate Pcurtf in the fim four Mouths of Uhl, but the 
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13. 


MAURITIUS muI BOURBON 


Toils. 


t 

2 


External Commerce of Fort St, 


U'> 


t 


1 

250 

1 *" 


48 ! 

7 t.V» i 

1 ... 


31 , 

1 

7,122 

... 


26 { 

6,3 19 

1 


13 1 

3.337 



33 ? 

7 ,ti «5 



28 j 

7 > 7<>9 

1 ... 


ao 

3,808 

j Wit 1 


9 

1,817 



*9 ; 

2,924 



*3 

2,184 

! « 

1 


U 

2,592 

1 1 : 

170 

*3 

3,985 

' a i 
\ 

310 

23 . 

4,174 

3 1 

650 

11 

1,856 

! 7 ; 

1,610 

6 

1 

1,058 

3 

663 

5 1 

840 

a 

810 

4 

452 

3 

648 

7 

a.663 

1 

134 

9 

a.fi a*» 

3 

912 


Tons. 


PortufcUM* 

and 

Danish. 


Tons. 


i ( 

Geoige for these Years 


460 

4,lWj 


Portuguese. 


9 ” 


for the vear 1830-31 have not yet been received. 


300 

M5» 

300 


! 


Arab ami Indian. 


t 

& 


Tons. 


'1 >0 


I.JO 


TOT .VI 


I I 


7 

I I 

4 

J 


ra ! 

i 

'A I 

M 

33 

•all , 
an 

9 1 
*9 | 
13 1 
>5 ! 

*5 i 

27 ( 

Hi ! 

9 ' 

1 1 

7 

8 

i.'l 


Tans 


14 . 

M A DK1HA. 


Ameruan 

aud 

Portuguese. 


B70 

300 


‘jr f o 
3,003 
7 .« « 

3 s 137 

7.7°9 
3,808 
1 *11 J 7 
2,924 
2,114 
2 , 4*2 * 

1.325 . . 
4,914 

1,721 

1,650 

1,100 

2.707 

3.768 


Tmu. 


Ainwlran 

a | bill) 


331 


PortuguflM* 

• j 500 

Americas^ d 


397 


from the Ports subordinate vo that Presidency during tboac «a«n, 

lunMge Inward for ih* Port of Port bu OttKge forfeit period i$ included in the bu temeot of MJH 

II. 6 Z 2 


42 


Tana. FibHJKR, Searcher of the Records. 
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ir>. 





J(>\ 












NF W 

FROM .. 





M \ NII.LA. 



- 

SOI TH W \LFS. 

FLAUS 


llntmlw 

1 

j Freni h, ‘sji.iniih* 

nn<( 

! 

1 

Hamburgh 

nml 

1 Arab ami Indian 

! 

TOTAL. 


British. 




1 

Poruigtitsi 


Danish 1 






YEARS 

t 

l 

1 Pot IH 

J ; 

1 

j Ton*. 

1 

1 

* 

1 HUH 

£r 

i 

1 Tons 

i 

i Tons. 


Tons 


& 


• X 

/ 

l 7 


7 

| 

_ 7 __ 

_ 


1 




l 

1 

, 


j 





*794 




1 

1 


1 

1 

! 



l 7‘». r * 1 





i 

1 


i 

1 



•7!)<> | 


1 



! 

1 



1 

1 



•797 ; 

... 

... 

... 

... 

! ... 

... 1 

... 

• •• 

There are not any Returns of the 

i7J»H 


1 



1 

1 

1 

! 





•7!>!» 


1 



1 

i 1 






i8uo 


! 




1 

1 1 






iHoi' 





j Hamburgh 1 

I 





lHoi x 

2 

470 

. . * 

||# 

I 

m 

... 

3 

; 77° 

... 

... 



1 

I rent li 


Danish 





ilk.3 

1 

300 

1 l 

2<'t> 

1 

280 ' ... 

... 

3 

! 780 

1 

180 

1H04 

2 

1 

300 




I 


2 

. 300 

... 

... 




Portugni'se 





1 



1H05 

... 

1 

1 

230 

* 

77” 1 - 

1 

• « • 

3 

! 1 ,000 

... 

... 

iHoti 


I 

1 

... 

... 

... 

t 


... 

1 

... 

... 

UI07 

1808 


1 

... 

... 

... 


lit 

... 

; 

• •• 

■ • a 

*l8o<) 

•• 

1 

j 

... 

SpunUh. 


j 

j 

... 

... 

1 

• •• 

fit 

lliio| 

3 

400 

1 

380 

... 



4 

7 Ho 

... 

... 

Illll 12 

* 

180 

2 

45«> 

... 

... 


3 

h.to 

1 

5 2 2 

1 Hu 13 

l 

300 


... 

•• 



1 


... 

... 

4 

1 

270 

... 

... 



... 

1 

270 

... 

... 

iHiN5 

... 

I ••• 


.• 

... 


j 


... 

... 


1^15- 16 



Portuguese 








1 

; l-iw 

l 

. iao 


... ... 


2 

2t>l> 

... 


l H 1 1> 17 

i 

270 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1 

270 

... 


1 H 1 7- 1 H 

t 

a 

3<So 






2 

3(>o 

... 

... 

1818-19 

1 

475 


... 

... 

*" 


2 

47:. , 

t it 

... 

1819 20 

t 

83 


... 

... 



1 

83 j 

... 

iff 

1820-21 

1 

205 



... 


... 

I 

205 

... 

... 

l8iil 22 K ... 

1 

, *78 



... 

... ... | 

... 

1 

i | 

278 1 

... ! 


W\22 2J 

2 ! 

m m 


... 

... 



2 1 

694 j 

... 

... 

1 »a;|-a 1 

1' 

45 


... 

... 


• 

1 

45 ! 

1 

167 


a 

, J15 


... 


i 1 

... ... * 

1 1 

• •• 

| 2 

315 ! 

*" \ 

... 

t8ji5-ut) 

1 

100 v 


f|t 

... 1 

■ ... ! 


! 1 

100 

: 2 

9^5 

1826-27 

! 



Spanish. 

| 

i “* i 

1 


t 



... ! 

... 

* 1 

220 

... 1 


... 


‘ i 

220 

... 

... 

1827 28 

I 

57 


... 

^ ’ 1 

... 

... 

• ft 

1 * 

57 | 

... j 

fie 

1 828-29 

... 1 

... 


... 

: - i 


... 

ttt 

i ••• 

j 

* 1 

53<* 

1829 30 ... 

... 

... 

I 

. 5 > : 

i 

••• » Ml | 

t tt 

1 1 

250 1 

i ! 

45* 

18.10-31 

... 

» 

1 

... 

■ * - 
*• 

1 

... * t;:Tfc Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. George 


• f he RelurnSof the Yeats IflfU u> IflOh exhibit the Ship* and Tonnage of tlw Port of Fort fct. George only • no Return* ha* ms been rocen ed 
i There an ho btatenumi**of AesseU mui Toniwge ’cutgred Infrar^s frOto the subordinate Ports m the diet four Months of tail , but the 
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21 
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SUMATRA. 





1 



PENANG and EASTWARD. 














* 









FLA OH 


u 

rltUIn 

Dutch. 

French. 

j 

\rab 

mill 

Indian. 

I 

. TOTAL 

, French, 

n 1. 1 Auurican, 

I Hrltinli Dami.h. and 

1 | ^tMiiiah. 

j 

1 Portuguese. 

' 

Dutt h 
ami 

Hamburgh. 

Arab, 

llulliU), 

and 

Turkish 

YKARS 


1 

£ 

Tons. 

Ships. 

! Tons. 

i 

£ 

Tons. 

\k 

j '1 Oils 

it 

Toni 

i s- 

T onx j =• 

j Ton*. 

i 

Tons. 

i 

z 

Tons. 

t 

2 

Tons. 






1/ 



1 

j 



1 7 ) 

1 



'j 




1793 

•791 

1795 

] 











1 

1 

l 

| 

1 







1 79 <> 

'797 

l 

/ 

i 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 


... 

... 

i • • 

... 1 HI 

... 

There ure 

not any Returns of the 

* 79 » 



1 





i 




, 


i 

1 






* 799 






| 


1 

* 

! 





! 






l Hoo 

] 







1 




1 


1 

j 






l Hoi 








1 

1 


1 


i 

1 

’ 

1 


, 




Arab. 

1802* 


2 

35 ° 



... 




i ^ 

.r> » 

I r> 

i, 41 <> ... 

i 

... 

... 


... 

1 

310 

i (to;) 

... 

4 

1,500 



... 


• 

200 

r> 

l >7 ,, ° , 6, ... 

... 

! ... 

1 ». 



... 


1H04 


1 

43 


... 

... 

... 


... 

| 1 

43 

12 

3.013 ... 

... 

i •*' 




1 

200 













Amur It Hit 






(i')0 

1805 

... 

1 

200 




... 


... 

* 

200 

»3 

2,11', 2 

57 ' 

( ••• 


... 


2 

i8o« 


... 

... 


... 



1 

IOO 

! 

100 

" 

*,<«).{ 1 

3 <> \ 





1 

100 













D.umh 


1 





1 807 


J 

373 





... 

... 

2 

375 

10 

3.499 1 1 

1 272 


1 

... 


.31 

4,819 

\m 


‘2 

150 

... 




*! 

300 

3 

■::><> 

•7 

k>'»o 1 

j 73 


... 

... 


39 

5,»24 

1809 

... 

5 1 

335 

... 

... 


• •• 

1' 

l;jO 

(> 

4 '»:> 

to 

3,8781 ... 


• . . 

... 



52 

6,544 

HM 

... 

2 

950 

... 

... 


... 

•2 

470 

4 

1,120 

• 1 

3 , 5 i 1 1 ••• 

I 

. . 

... 

... 


62 

9,574 

1811-12 

... 

1 

... 

... 




i 

... 

... 


u 

1.7 •• 


2 

450 

... j 


6:5 

6,965 

1812-13 

... 

... ! 


... 

... 




... 

... 


51 

5,800 ... 


J 

430 



59 

8,2 1 1 

| 

... 

| 1 

... 

... 

... 




... 

... 


* 

5,210 ... 

1 ... 





40 

6,193 

1H14-15 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

; l)e> 

... 


] 

300 



24 

a , 743 

iiii.frtj 

... 

1 

.. 

... 


- | 

• « 


... 



1 51 > 

0, hi ... 



... 


... 1 

13 , 

6,162 

|HH> 17 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 1 

• •• ( 


1 

... 

l — 


59 

7,007 ... 


l 

300 

... 


37 | 

3 . 8 i» 

1O17-18 

«<« 

i 

... 

... 

... 

! 1 

... 1 

| 

1 



... 

: ... . 


"7 

l),U)i ... 


2 

no 

1 


3* ; 

5,059 

ittiO 19 

... 

1 

... | 

... 



... 

i 


... 

‘ 1 

• M 

91 

13 , 1 ) 2.5 ... 


1 ... 



... [ 

* 7 

4 ,ia .5 

1819-20 

... 

,-i 

... 




... 1 


... 

l 

i 


1 Hi 

i .(>» »:i 

I rem h 

'4 

500 


... 1 

28 : 

4,216 

1 820*2 1 


... | 

... ' 

... 

I 


... j 


... 



97 

10,921 ■ I 

162 

2 

450 


15 

3,447 

lHi^aa 

... 

... ' 

... | 


i 

... | 

1 

••• 1 


... 

... 


7 i 

I 4,|'41 ... 

i 

2 

618 ; 

5 

465 : 

3 

900 

1822-23 f 

1 

•*\ ' 

... . ’ 

... ! 

1 

... ! 

1 

... j 


... 



n.l 

17,(91 ... 

... 

1 

4 

w> 1 

... 

... 

8 

1,780 

1823.24 

... 

v.> ; 

... 

... 

1 

... | 

... j 

1 


... 

... 


6) 

9199 ••• 


i ... j 

[ 


1 

1 

«5 j 

7 j 

i,« 7 o 

1824-25 

... 

,1! 

l,2#oi 

St 

149 j 

... 1 

i 

! 

1 

••• 

... 

9 ; 


:wl 

4.214 ... 


••• i 

! & 

... 

... 1 

i 

3 

670 

18113*36 

... 

3 1 

4 'A | 

4 

427 j 


1 


• II 

„ i 
/ 

tMa 

•« 7 ! 

5,80 1 1 ... 


... ! 

1 ... 

2 

57 ° 

2 1 

400 

1826^7 

... 

4 i 

507 

4 

441 j 

... 1 

l 

... 

... | 

8 , 

94 « j 

54 

(>,806 ... 


1 

1 

3 1 

3 ,J 3 1 

3 ! 

966 

1827-2$ 

i 

1 

1 

10 

t 

>.675 1 

1 

6 ; 

545 j 

1 

23U , 


1 

200 | 

18 

i.6r»H j 

40 

<>,:m ... 

... 


, - 

1 

1 

f: 

"X 

5 : 080 1 

Turkish ' 

3 ‘.^43 I 

1828-29 

l 

5 

(toH ! 

4 

54c j 

1 

134 ’ 

j 

1 v 

*6(i ; 

11 ! 1.654 ! 

3 « 

6,572 ... 

... 

... 

... j 

* 

120 1 

11 

2.485 




1 


I 



• 






1 


Turkish. 



- 1 


! 


| 

{ 


1 

{ 

! 


1 






1 

450 

1829-fjo 

... 

4 : 

«.){» 

2 

344 ! 

• •• 

...a 1 


«*. 

<i 1 

1,203 

45 

7,227 : ... 

... 

; ... I 

1 ... ; 

. 1 

1 

392 ' 

11 

2,860 

1890-31 


... j 

... .. 

... j 

. 1 

i 

*** 1 

•••* 

I 

... , 


... 

... j 

— 

The Returns of the External Commerce of Fort St. George 


* The Returns f»f the Year* lflto to ItfOtiexhihir the Ship* anti Tonnage of the Port of Port Si* George only; no Returns haring been received 
t There are uo Statements of \ wacIh and Touuogc entered Inwards i>om the subordinate Ports ui tht first four Months of 1811 ; but the 
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TOTAL 


l'ECs U E. 


C R\ L«) N. 


British 


o' ! 

Toiis. 9* 


and 

Prrtu h. 


Aral* 

Hint 

Indian. 


1 H )1 \I 


# ‘ 
British 


1 mu li. 

1 'uriu/ntw • 

f *ll> i It, illltl 

Daliwlt 


Artlt 

•uni 

Indian 


to ru. 


<»i 

r. j 
i.i I 

•7 ! 
i.L 

I 

5» i 


1/780 
2 , ,9| 
3,213 
,M3<> 
2,197 
8,590 


i 57 ) 9 11 59 

j (id 12,42 2 
I 76 13 ,O <)0 
•111 1 1 , !(>,') 

; n.ii 1 4 »*i \ * 
j 1 ii, 4 «» i 
I 8,i, 9 9'- *9 
j 9 * 1 , 12 ,(x »3 

j 97 1 »»>»25 

, 15* 1 18,693 

.H« ( » 7 » 7 r >0 

146 Ifl .559 
ii. 5 ; 14,980 
Hi f 16,401 
125 20,711 
T* , io,;f>t 


l» 
8 
1 1 


10 

15 

7 

7 
:5 

6 - 
6 

10 

8 
G 
:> 


3>3#o 

1,916 


Tons 

, ! 

£? j Tuna. 

£ : 

1 

l 1 

3 j 

Tor* 

t 

t ; 

Tan* 

g. 

J 2 

« t' 

run. , f 
•* 

Ton*. 

... 


i 

! 

■ 

1 

1 

1 





\ 



1 






! 


of Fort St. Cleoi (oi thisir 

Years 

... 

... 

... 

... ••• 

, ... 



1 


f* 


• 


t 

| 

i 


namOt 



l 0 



! 

1 

1,017 

• 1 23J 

9 

2.721 

4,022 

... 



.5,036 

... ••• 

13 

.3.67° 

2,5 

9.306 

... 


... 

2,897 


1 5 

3,639 

23 

6,580 


)*■»! 



9 

8 

1 , 80 ', 

I 2 

J. 0<)2 

t,5 

M;52 * 

, I * 1 

2,710 


2 , JOO 

|6 

. 5,200 

1 1 

0 .ft 6 i 

1 

1.937 

... 

1 I 

2,9.52 

»9 

1,889 

5<i(> 

... 1 

1 llllllall 

3 , 5 l 5 


(, 

2,930 

k 17 i 

6 ,*: 1 

631 j 

22,423 , 2 

*2 55 

1,100 

• •• 

U 

6, 19* 

:>,< j 

7,6 )7 

6 |.*| 

20,010 ... 


58.0 


l 1 - 

1.770 

1 ; 

■ 2 . ! »o 

19- 

19,192 ! ... 

1 

336 

f ... ... 

31 

8 “0,5 

*6 

9 0 1 * 

117 

15/291 ... 

... 

33 5 


0 

1 ,200 

, 8 

1 , >8 5 

1 .51.1 

! 22,195 ... 

' SM 

!,"l) 


5 

1,180 

15 

; 1,195 

68 h! - 21,619 

1 • *• 

2,176 

, . ... 

1 

1,2,50 

19 

j 3 , ( 12(1 

■ O 22 

22 , 8 . 5(1 • .. 


98.) 


1 1 

LOjo 

20 

1,175 

f 

Oo > 

1 20,300 1 .. 

! ’ ; 1 


1,065 


8 . 

1,820 1 

15 

1 * 2,88 } 

37 ‘2 

, 1.5/217 

1 



4 ' 

720 

9 

' 2,()(»2 

167 1 16,797 ■ — 


1 >.54 2 

... 



1 , JN’rtui’tKitf 

1,695 

... 
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